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PREFACE. 

T  N  this  new  edition  of  an  often-repubiished  work  no 
■*"  attempt  has  been  made,  as  has  generally  been  done,  to 
bring  it  up  to  date  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  footnotes. 
The  book  has  been  regarded  exclusively  from  the  historical 
side,  in  the  belief  that  in  that  form  it  will  be  most  useful 
to  the  student.  Footnotes  are  given  only  when  they  have 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  as  correctives  of  the  text ; 
and  the  short  introductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  political 
economy  gives  an  outline  of  the  development  of  the  science, 
both  before  and  after  the  epoch  which  was  marked  by  the 
publication  of  this  wort 
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INTHODUCTORY  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  Economy  is  easentially  a  modern  depart- 
ment of  learning.  Il  may  be  defined  as  the  science 
vhicti  treats  of  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange 
of  commoditioa.  In  the  ancient  world  we  have  only  fitful 
adumbrations  of  the  conception  of  such  a  science.  In  the 
middle  ages  proper,  as  might  naturally  be  eipect«d,  no 
adyance  is  made.  Indeed,  the  idea  itself  is  even  lost. 
Production  was  almost  exclusively  for  use,  and  trade  or 
exchange  were  so  little  developed  that  the  economic  asi>ect 
of  things  never  presented  itself  distinctively.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  when  the  mediteval 
order  was  gradually  breaking  up,  and  the  germination  of 
the  modem  induetrial  system  was  beginning  to  be  apparent, 
a,  French  bishop  in  the  service  of  Charles  V,  of  Prance, 
and  a  translator  of  Aristotle,  revived  the  teaching  of  the 
great  master  of  ancient  speculation,  but  with  no  immediate 
results.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  famous  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician,  Copernicus,  wrote  a  treatise 
oa  the  coining  of  money,  again  baaed  on  the  principles  of 
Aristotle;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  modem 
economic  science  began  to  take  shape  in  the  great  mercan- 
tile theory  which  held  sway  more  or  less  almost  itutil  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith.  Before  his  time  there  were,  how- 
ever, isolated  writers  who  attacked  with  more  or  less 
perspicuity  the  fallacies  uf  this  theory,  and  had  glimpses. 


IKTRODCCTION. 

in  some  cases  nut  mcoaaiderable,  of  the  more  scientiflal 
doctrines  developed  in  later  times.     The  leading  develi^ 

t  political  economy  since  Adam  Smith's  time  h 
beea  (1)  the  claesical  economy  expounded  by  Eica 
Malthus,  J.  B.  Say,  James  Mill,'  &c.,  Ac,  which  for  a  ltd 
time  held  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  field ;  (' 
as  a  later  development,  what  is  known  as  the  "vulgar 
economy,"  consisting  of  the  attempts  made  hy  writers  such 
as  Wagner,  Laveleye,  Jevons,  and  Sidgwick,  t«  modify  the 
classical  economy  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  legislative 
interference  with  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  modem 
capitalist  production ;  and  (3)  the  sociahstic  economy  of 
Karl  Mars  and  his  school. 


Amongst  the  G-reeks,  where  commerce  (in  tht 
sense  of  the  word,  implying  the  direct  exchange  of  c 
raodities)  was  considerably  extended,  are  found  the  t 
l^rma  of  this  as  of  all  other  sciences.    Economic  questii 
could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  philosophers,  lei 
iif  those  in  the  first  rank.     Accordingly  we  find  Plato  a 
Aristotle  alluding  to  the  more  important  matters  c 
uected  with  the  exchange  of  wealth  in  a  manner  y 
shows  considerable  insight  into  the  question.     Its  pn 
tion,  however,  entered  but  slightly  into  their  calculati<a 
The  institution  of  slavery,  upon  which  ancient  induatj 
was  based,  could  not  fail  to  obscure  the  importance  of  tJ 
aspect  of  the  subject.     Plato,  indeed,  perceives  that  labt 
is  the  source  of  all  wealth;  but  the  conditions  of  I 
prevented  him  from  seeing  in  their  true  light  the  eonj 
quences  of  this  doctrine.     In  the  "KepubUc"' 

'  John  Stiiatt  Mill  glands  in  many  re»peuls  alone  aa  an  eclKctic  w 
triad  to  reconGtle  the  unyielding  "  laws"  of  llie  claBsical  economy  w 
his  IwnBvolent  nature.  He  is  in  a  sense  tbe  pretorsor  of  tlia  '■  Tulgt 
eciinom)'.  bnt  cannot  bu  vlassed  amongst  its  exponents. 

'  "Kor.,"bk.  iL 


nTTBODWCTION. 

■'  That  whict  gives  rise  to  Bocietr  ia  our  inability  to  satisfy 
our  own  desires,  and  the  need  we  have  for  a  large  number 
of  things.  Thua  necessity  having  compelled  men  to 
combine  with  one  another,  society  is  established  for  the 
eabe  of  mutual  assistance.  .  ,  .  One  gives  to  another 
what  he  has  in  return  for  what  he  has  not,  only  because 
he  believes  it  will  be  to  his  advantage."  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  show  the  benefi<:ial  results  of  the  division  of 
labour. 

A  much  less  important  figure,  Xenophon,  has  also  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  subject.  His  "  (Ekono- 
miioB,"  or  "  The  Economist,"  though  primarily  dealing 
with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Greeks  and  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  ia  interspersed  with  passages  concerned  with 
BDcial  economy  in  its  wider  sense.  He  quaintly  spealcs  of 
■wealth  as  whatever  is  useful  to  a  man.  "  A  man's  wealth 
is  only  what  benefits  him.  Suppose  a  man  used  his  money 
to  buy  a  mistress  by  whose  influence  his  body,  hia  soul, 
and  his  household  would  be  all  made  worse,  how  could  we 
then  say  that  his  money  was  of  any  advantage  to  him  ?  .  , . 
"  We  may  then  exclude  money  also  from  being  counted 
aa  wealth,  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  one  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  it."'  But  he  beheves  that  money  differs  essen- 
tially from  other  kinds  of  wealth.  "  There  is  this  diffe- 
■jence,"  he  writes,  "  between  silver-getting  and  other  pto- 
fefisions,  that  whereas  other  men— braziers  and  blacksmitbe, 
(or  instance, — when  their  trades  are  overstocked,  are  ia- 
jnred  because  the  price  of  their  commodities  is  necessarily 
'lowered  by  the  multitude  of  sellers,  similarly  a  good  har- 
vest and  a  plentiful  vintage  does  harm  to  the  farmers,  and 
'forces  them  to  leave  their  occupations,  and  to  turn  mer- 
chants or  bankers  ;  with  silver  it  is  otherwise ;  the  mora 
found,  and  the  more  mines  are  worked,  the  more 
people  seek  to  possess  it,  and  the  more  men  are  employed. 

Uikoiiomilms,"  ch.  i.,  12-14. 
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...  If  there  are  any  who  have  more  than  they  requi 
they  hoard  it  up  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  tbey  a 
made  use  of  it.  .  .  .  And  in  war  what  reeourco  have  we 
left  but  mlver  to  purchase  necessaries  for  our  support,  and 
to  hire  allies  for  our  defence?"  '  We  find  here  the  germs 
of  the  mercantile  theory,  although  Xenophon,  in  conmion 
with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  regarded  agriculture  as 
the  only  industrial  occupation  not  altogether  contemptible 
for  the  free  man.  His  view  of  the  relative  advantages  to 
the  human  constitution  of  the  agricultural  and  the  handi- 
craft life  displays  a  considerable  amount  of  enlightenment, 
on  one  side  of  the  question  at  least.  "  l^fot  only  are  the 
mechanical  arts  despised,  but  States  also  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  them — and  justly.  For  they  injure  the  health 
of  the  workmen  and  overseers,  by  compelling  them  to  s 
indoors,  and  often  all  day  before  a  fire,  and  when  the  b 
is  weakened  the  mind  also  is  made  weaker  and  weaker.* 
But  in  this  depreciation  of  the  artisan's  craft  we  a 
V-eginning  of  the  physiocratic  fallacy  that  agriculture  ii 
only  original  source  of  wealth.  The  following  extract 
from  the  "  Oikonomilcos  "  will  illustrate  the  view  of  slavery 
common  to  the  ancients,  and  which  apgtears,  as  will  be 
seen,  no  less  in  Aristotle  and  lat«r  writers.  He  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  citizen  will  have  slaves  to  work  for 
him.  "  Men  do  not  live  as  animals  do,  under  the  open 
vault  of  heaven,  but  evidently  require  shelter.  To  1 
anything  to  bring  within  that  shelter,  they  must  also  h 
men  to  perform  the  works  of  the  field,  such  as  tilling  a 
sowing,  planting  trees,  tending  the  Socks,  from  which  a 
obtained  the  necessaries  of  life.  And,  further,  when  tbea 
necessaries  are  brought  within,  they  must  have  others  t 
look  after  them  as  well  as  a  wife  to  superiuteod  1 
busiuesB  of  the  house."  ' 

'  Meana  of  Incrensing  tbe  Unvcnuos  or  Alli-t 
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contribute  more  to  the  increase  of  riches  than  jcace,  I  know 
no  better  way  to  decide  the  controversy  than  by  appealing 
to  the  experience  of  former  ages,  and  producing  precedents 
to  the  contrary  out  of  our  own  story.  .  .  .  It  is  an  absurd 
supposition  to  imagine  that  peace  will  weaken  our  strength, 
and  rain  our  authority  and,  reputation  abroai,  for  of  all 
governments  those  are  happiest  who  have  continued  longest 
without  war."  ' 

The  views  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of  economy  are  con- 
tained partly  in  his  "  Ethics  "  and  partly  in  his  "  Pohties." 
The  chapters  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  "  Ethics,"  relating  to 
theanbject.arotoofaniihartoneedquotation.  The  "Poli- 
tics" contains  the  following  statement  on  the  subject  of 
money,  inwliich,  as  wjll  be  seen,  an  approximation  is  made 
to  a  correct  view  of  the  function  of  money.  Plato  also 
appears  to  have  had  reasonable  Tiows  upon  this  subject. 
Speaking  of  early  societies,  Aristotle  writes :  "  There  were 
different  things  which  they  had  to  give  in  exchange  for  what 
th^  wanted,  a  kind  of  barter  which  is  still  practised  among 
Isarbarous  nations  who  exchange  with  one  another  the 
necessaries  of  life :  giving  and  receiving  wine,  for  example, 
in  exchange  for  coin  and  the  like.  .  .  .  But  the  various 
necessaries  of  life  are  not  easily  carried  about,  and  hence 
men  agreed  to  employ  in  their  dealings  with  each  other 
Bomethiug  which  was  intrinsically  useful,  and  easily  appU- 
eahle  to  the  purposes  of  life;— for  example,  iron,  silver,  and 
the  like.  Of  this  the  value  was  at  first  measured  by  size 
and  weight ;  but  in  process  of  time  a  stamp  was  put  upon 
it  to  save  the  trouble  of  weighing,  and  to  mark  the  value. 

'  Moans  of  Increasing  the  Revenues  of  Athens. 
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,  Wealth  is  assumed  by  many  to  be  only  a  quantity  o£ 
.  .  Others  maintam  that  coiued  moQ«^  is  &  aliaiii, 
a,  thing  not  natural,  but  conventional  only,  which  would 
have  no  value  or  use  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  daily  life 
if  another  commodity  were  substituted  by  the  users.  In- 
deed, he  who  ia  rich  in  coin  may  often  be  in  want  of 
necessary  food.  And  how  can  that  be  wealth  of  which  a 
man  may  have  a  great  abundance,  and  yet  perish  with 
hunger,  like  Midas  in  the  fable,  whose  insatiable  prayer 
turned  everything  that  was  set  before  him  into  gold."  '■ 

In  the  same  connection  Aristotle  considers  the  various 
ways  of  money-making,  and  incidentally  refers  to  the 
abhorrence  of  the  trade  of  money-lending,  which  was 
unirersal  throughout  the  ancient  world.  "  The  most  hated 
sort,"  he  writes,  "  of  money-making,  and  witli  i 
usury." 

Another  passage,  also  from  the  "Politics,"  shows  t 
the  ancients  looked  upon  slavery  as  no  less  a  nata 
and  permanent  institution,  than  the  modem  middle-cl 
economists  regard  the  system  of  wage  labour  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Aristotle  would  have  considered  quite  as  Utopian 
the  idea  of  a  condition  of  society  in  which  the  relaticai 
of  master  and  slave  no  longer  existed,  as  the  late  Professor 
Jevons,  for  example,  might  have  looked  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  a  society  in  which  the  antithesis  of  capitalist  aai 
labourer  did  not  obtain.  The  passage  in  question  is 
follows  :  "  It  is  nature  herself  who  has  created  slavery.  , 
There  are  in  the  human  race  individuals  as  inferior  <| 
others  as  the  body  is  to  the  soul,  or  as  the  beast  is  t-o  n: 
these  are  beings  suitable  for  the  labours  of  the  body  aid 
and  incapable  of  doing  anything  more  perfect.  These  | 
dividuals  are  destined  by  nature  to  slavery  because  tly 
is  nothing  better  for  them  to  do  thau  to  obey.  .  .  ,  Let] 
conclude  from  these  principles  that  nature  creates  ( 
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men  for  liberty  a,nd  others  for  slavery ;  that  it  ia  useful 
and  just  that  the  slave  should  obey,"  '  The  reader  will 
perceive  how  esactly  this  passage  ia  parallelled  by  the 
Btatements  of  niiddle-clasa  economists,  that  incapacity, 
jozinesa,  and  thriftlesstiesa  will  inevitably  condemn  a 
:ge  portion  of  the  population  always  to  labour  for  a,  mere 


Such  ideas  as  the  Bomans  bad  upon  economy  were,  as 

might  be  espected,  essenliaUy  similar  to  those  of  the 

TGreeks.  The  trade  of  the  Eomau  Empire  was  so  intimately 

[  bound  np  with  the  fiscal  system,  that  it  consisted  of  little 

more  than  the  gathering  of  taxes,  either  in  the  form  of 

Ticultural  products  or  the  precioua  metals.     Hence  there 

a  even  less  likelihood  than  amongst  the  G-reek  peoples  of 

l&e  foundation  of  au  economical  science  properly  so  called. 

The  only  question  which  seems    to  have  interested  the 

Bomau  mind  in  this  connection  was  that  as  to  the  nature  of 

money.    Pliny  advocates  the  prevention  of  the  exportation 

!  money  on  mercantihst  grounds,  and  in  common  with 

l^ber  Eoman  writers,  condemns  usury  in  most  unqualified 

In  the   second  century,  the  great  jurisconsult, 

^uUuSj'  expounds   clearly  enough  the  true  origin  and 

motion  of  money;    "The  origin  of  buying  and  selling 

1  exchange.     Formerly  there  were  no  coins,  and  mer- 

taudise    was    in    no    way  distinguished    ft-om    money. 

1  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  time  and  of 

Lngs,  exchanged  what  was  useless  to  him  for  what  was 

,  and  it  was  generally  the  case  that  what  one  had 

indance  of,  another  was  deficient  in.     But  as  it  did  not 

rays  eiasily   happen  that  when  one  person  had  what 

j^otbeT  desired,  that  other  had  also  what  the  first  desired : 

g  substance  was  chosen  whose  general  and  durable  value 

fobviated  the  difficulties  of  exchange  by  being  a 
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measure.  Tliia  Bubstance,  having  received  a  public  rtamp, 
lias  use  and  value  less  as  a  material  than  as  a  quantity, 
and  is  no  longer  called  merchandise  but  money," 

Henceforward,  aa  already  intimated,  there  is  a  gfreat  gap 
in  the  history  of  economic  science.  Agriculture  had  been 
throughout  the  entire  andent  world  the  dominating  branch 
of  production.  Daring  the  Empire  the  system  of  latifundia, 
or  agriculture  on  a  large  scale,  increasingly  tended  to  sweep 
away  the  petite  cvUure.  The  latif undium  va.a  alai^e  estate 
which  was  cultivated  by  a  large  number  of  slaves,  under  the 
command  of  a  viUieiig,  or  overseer,  who  was  also  a  slave, 
though  Lia  power  was  practically  absolute  over  his  subor- 
dinates. A  similar  system  was  adopted  in  the  case  of 
paatui'e-lands.  But  as  the  owners  became  impoverished 
and  the  towns  decayed,  the  latifitncUa  were  divided  up  into 
small  portions,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  culti- 
vators. These  received  for  their  labour  only  a  sixth  or  even 
a  ninth  part  of  the  year's  produce.  Then  many  of  these 
were  united  together  iuto  colonies,  and  paid  a  total  fixed 
sum  every  year  to  the  owners.  They  were  not  slaves,  nor 
yet  were  they  free,  and  were  the  dii-ect  forerunners  of  the 
villeins  or  serfs  of  the  middle  ages. 

Trade  and  industry  were  never  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  conquering  Eomans  ;  it  was  in  usury  and  tax-gather- 
ing that  their  talents  chiefly  lay  so  far  as  concerns  matters 
economic.  "What  had  already  been  acquired  from  trade 
rapidly  broke  up  under  the  pressure  of  taxation ;  what 
remained  existed  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire. 
"  Universal  impoverishment,  retrogression  in  the  matter  of 
communication,  of  manufactures,  of  art,  dechne  of  popula- 
tion, decay  of  towns,  the  degeneration  of  agriculture  into 
more  primitive  forms — such  was  the  final  result  of  the 
Eomaa  world-empire."  '  The  feudal  system,  which  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
'  "  Ursprung  der  Familie.  F.  Engoh,"  p.  110, 
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return  to  the  early  forma  of  tribal  and  gentile  life  invhicb 
Ito-called  primiti've  or  natural  commimiBin  prerailed,  and 
^tiich  Lad  been  the  stage  of  social  eTolution  obtaining 
linnongst  the  Germanic  peoples  previous  to  their  migrations. 
From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  of  life  in 
tiie  middle  ages  were  such  as  to  render  economic  science  an 
imposBibility,  even  had  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
^me  permitted  it.     Nicole  Oresme,  bishop  of  ligieus,  was 
tlie  first  to  breal£  the  long  silence.     In  Aristotle,  the  fount 
medisBval  philosophy,  he  natnrallv  looked  for  light  on  the 
economic  question  now  with  the  growth  of  towns  again 
beginning  to  present  itseK.     In  his  treatise  '  on  the  origin, 
«.,of  money,  following  and  expanding  Aristotle,  he  speaks 
E  it  a«  "  an  artificial  instrument  invented  for  the  easier 
[change  of  wealth."     He  does  not  fall  into  the  common 
TOr  of  supposing  that  money  is  the  only  form  of  wealth, 
at  writes:  "All  moneys  are  artificial  wealth,  and  not 
bherwise,  for  it  may  happen  that  a  man  has  abundance  of 
lem,  and  yet  may  die  of  hunger ; "  and  he  quotes  the 
itory  of   Midas,   previously  cited  by   Aristotle   in    his 
^'  Politics,"  to  prove  this.     He  goes  on  to  show  what  make 
gold  and  silver  the  most  suitable  substances  to  use   as 
money,  and  the  evils  which  result  from  debasing  the  coin- 
age.   After  Oresme,  who  died  in  1332,  there  is  again  silence 
nntilthe  small  treatise  by  Copernicus, previously  mentioned, 
which  appeared  in  1526.      Both  were  directly  iuspii'ed  by 
the  necessities  of  taxation,  the  one  by  those  of  Trauce,  and 
the  other  of  Poland. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sutteenth  century,  when  the 
conditions  of  mediceval,  were  rapidly  giving  place  to  those 
of  modern,  life,  attention  begins  to  be  directed,  in  various 
quarters,  towards  economic  problems.  Almost  simul- 
taneously in  Italy,  France,  and  England  we  find  the  first 

'  "  Tractarns  de  Origine.  Nnlaca,  Jure  et  MutatiuDitius  Munetarum."'' 
Keprinled  by  Wolonski,  1864. 
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modem  economical  treatises  publislied.  TJnconBcioualy  m 
the  toinda  of  men  a  theory  of  commerce  had  grown  up, 
based  upon  the  simplest  and  most  superficial  observa- 
tion of  economic  phenomena,  to  wit,  that  the  precious 
metals  were  the  concentrated  form  of  all  wealth,  and  this 
in  spite  o£  the  clear  insight  of  Aristotle  and  hia  followers 
to  the  contrarj.  Enthusiasm  for  commerce  had  arisen 
with  the  recent  expansion  of  the  world-marfcet,  and  men, 
seeing  trade  continually  produce  large  fortiines,  instinc- 
tifely  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  in  trade— that  is,  ex- 
change— is  to  be  found  the  source  of  wealth,  and  that  its 
symbol  and  agent,  money,  was  its  sole  repository.  This 
was  the  celebrated  mercantile  system  ;  the  great  corollary 
from  it  being  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  so  called, 
which  declared  it  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
that  theexports  should  always  exceed  the  imports,  inasmuch 
aa  by  this  means  bullion  flowed  into  the  country,  while 
otherwise  there  was  a  loss.  The  rise  in  prices,  due  to  the 
influx  of  gold  aud  sUver  from  the  newly-discovered  America, 
had  dislocated  the  commercial  relations  of  the  time,  and 
set  men  thinking  on  the  nature  of  economic  processea, 
whilst  the  attempts  of  government,  arising  out  of  the 
mercantile  theory,  to  debase  the  coinage  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  increasing  their  wealth,  gave  a  practical  turn  to 
the  various  controversies. 

Jean  Bodin,  a  French  writer,  was  author  of  "  Les  six 
Uvres  de  la  Eepublique,"  and  also  of  a  book  ob  witchcraft, 
ill  which  he  was  a  firm  believer.  The  latter  work,  "Le 
Demonomanie  des  Sorciers,"  advocates  the  enactment  of 
ferocious  penalties  agEunst  sorcery.  In  the  person  of  Bodm. 
it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  medieval  and  the  modem 
curiously  blend  themselves.  His  most  impoi-timt  economical 
treatise  is  a  little  tract  a^inst  a  Sieur  Malestroict,  who  had 
denied  that  there  had  been  a  general  rise  of  prices  durii^ 
the  preceding  three  centuries.     In  this  little  book  Bodin 
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sliowed  very  conclusively  that  prices  had  risen,  and  also  the 
cause  of  their  rise :  "  The  abundance  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  is  the  wealth  o£  a  country,  ought  in  part  to  eiplain 
the  rise  in  prices  :  for  if  there  was  a  scarcity  of  them  as  in 
the  past  times,  it  is  very  certain  that  everything  would  be 
as  much  cheaper  as  the  gold  and  silver  were  dearer."  ' 

A  book  with  practically  the  same  purpose  was  published 
in  England  shortly  after  Bodin's  by  W.  8.  (William 
Stafford),  in  which  the  rise  in  prices  is  again  discussed. 
and  shown  to  be  due  to  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver  from 
America.'  About  the  same  time  two  Italian  writers.  Count 
Gasparo  Scaruffi  and  Bernardo  Davanzati,  both  published 
works'  dealing  with  the  money  question.  Both  attack  the 
debasement  of  the  coinage,  and  the  former  propounds  a 
scheme  for  the  fuloption  of  universal  money.  A  little  later 
Antonio  Serra  published  his  "Brief  Tract  on  the  Causes 
which  produce  abundance  of  gold  and  silver."  ' 

The  first  writer  who  employed  the  term  "political 
economy"  in  its  modern  sense  was  a,  J"renehman  named 
M.  Chretien  de  Watteville.  In  his  "  Treatise  on  Political 
Economy,"  *  he  gives  a.  formal  exposition  of  the  mercan- 
tile system.  This  system  also  found  in  Thomas  Mun,  a 
large  English  merchant,  a,  zealous  and  able  defender.  Mun 
wrote  two  works,  one  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ou  the  East  India  trade,"  and  the  second  in  1664, 

'  "I«  Reponse  de  Jean  Bodin  au  Paradoxe  de  Moleatroicl,  touchant 
rj^iiuherisseuieDt  de  [outes  diosesel  le  mnjea  de  remtdier."  Farid,  1576. 

'  "A  compendious  or  briefe  E^ummatioD  of  ceilnjoe  ordicary  com- 
pl^nla  of  our  countrymen,  15S7." 

'  "  DiBCoreO  sopra  le  Monete ; "  1582,  by  Count  GaspKro  Scaruffi 
Iitaoae  della  Monele  ;  Bernardo  Daianzali,  loSS. 

'  Breve  Trattalo. 

'  "Tiaild  de  t'Eoonomie  pollliijue,"  by  M.  Chretien  de  Watteville, 

leis. 

'  "  Diaconrse  of  the  Trade  from  England  unto  the  East  Indies,"  by 
Tbomaii  Mun.    Snd  edition,  1621, 


with  the  title,  "  England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade." 
The  latter  work  contaiuB  the  following  atat-ements,  which 
embody  the  teaching  of  the  mercantile  school:^" The 
ordinary  means  to  encrease  our  wealth  and  treasure  is  by 
Forraign  Trade,  wherein  we  must  ever  observe  this  rule; 
to  sell  more  to  stjangers  yearly  than  we  couBUnie  of 
theirs  in  value"  (p.  11)  ;  and,  "we  have  no  other  means 
to  get  treasure  but  by  forraign  trade  "  {p.  35).  He  pleads 
for  sumptuary  laws,  "  so  that  men  would  soberly  refrain 
from  excessive  consumption  of  foreign  wares  in  their  diet 
and  rayment,with  such  often  change  of  fashions  as  is  used 
80  much  the  more  to  encrease  the  waste  and  charge ;  which 
vices  are  more  notorious  amongst  us  than  in  former  ages  " 
(p.  16).  In  this  way,  he  thinks,  importations  would  be 
diminished,  and  the  amount  of  wealth,  i.e.,  treasure, 
annually  received,  he  increased.  He  is,  however,  obliged 
to  slightly  modify  hia  syatem,  so  far  as  to  allow  money  to 
be  occasionally  carried  out  of  the  country,  but  only  in 
order  that  it  might  return  with  other  money  that  it  had 
gathered  as  it  rolled. 

The  importance,  indeed,  of  the  mercantile  error  lay  not 
BO  much  in  the  belief  that  money  was  synonvmoua  with 
wealth  as  in  the  coroDary  from  it,  that  wealth  was  only  to 
be  obtained  by  means  of  trade ;  and  the  later  English  writers 
were  all  more  or  less  conscious  of  this.  Glimmerings  of  the 
truth  begin  to  appear  amongst  them.  Sir  William  Temple, 
in  his  "  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands"  (1672),  ivrites:  "The  time  of  labouring  or 
industrious  men  is  the  greatest  native  commodity  of  any 
country;"  and  Charles  Ha  venant  writes  in  1696  ("Works,'' 
i.  383)  :  "  Industry  and  skill  to  improve  the  advantages  of 
soil  and  situation  are  more  truly  riches  to  a  people  than 
even  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver  mines."  In  Ger- 
many the  mercantile  theory  had  a  great  hold.  Schroder 
gives  one  of  the  most  thorough- going  statements  of  t' 
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mercantilist  position :  "  A  countrj-  growa  rich  in  proportion 
as  it  draws  gold  or  monej-  from  the  eaxth  or  from  other 
countries,  poor  in  proportion  as  money  leaves  it.  The 
wealth  of  a  country  must  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silyer  in  it."  ' 

Schroder's  book  provoked  a  jassionate  attack  from  a 
French  writer,  Pierre  Boiaguillebert,  in  his  "  Dissertation 
wn  the  Nature  of  Wealth"  (1697J,  whilst  in  England  the 
mercantilist  advocates  found  in  Sir  William  Petty  a  power- 
ful opponent.  Petty  is  by  far  the  most  important  figure  in 
political  economy  which  the  seventeenth  century  produced, 
although  he  wrote  no  large  treatise  specially  concerned 
with  economical  matters.  To  him  was  first  due  the  con- 
ception of  labour  as  the  ground  or  basia  of  value. 
'■  Labour,"  he  wrote,  "  ia  the  father  and  active  prindple  of 
wealth ;  lands  are  the  mother."  ''  And,  again,  in  another 
place :  "  If  a  man  can  bring  to  London  an  ounce  of  silver 
out  of  the  earth  in  Peru,  in  the  same  time  that  he  can  pro- 
duce a  bushel  of  com,  then  one  is  the  natural  price  of  the 
other ;  now  if  by  reason  of  new  and  more  easie  mioes  a 
man  can  get  two  ounces  of  silver  as  easily  aa  formerly  he 
did  one,  then  Com  will  be  as  cheap  at  ten  shillings  the 
bushel  as  it  was  before  at  five  shillings,  ceteris  paribus." ' 
He  also  anticipates,  as  the  following  passage  will  show, 
the  theory  of  economic  rent,  its  full  conception  only  escaping 
'him  just  as  it  escaped  Adam  Smith  nearly  a  century  later, 
"  Suppose  a  man  could  with  his  own  hands  plant  a  certain 
scope  of  land  with  com,  could  dig  or  plough,  harrow,  weed, 
reap,  carry  home,  threah  and  wmnow  so  much  of  the  hus- 
taudry  as  this  land  requires ;  and  had  withal  seed  where- 
with to  sow  the  same,  I  say  that  when  this  man  hath 
■uhducted  his  seed  out  of  the  process  of  his  harvest,  and 

'  "  Fiirslliche  Schatiund  Rentkaramer,"  1686,  ch.  sxix. 
'  "  Essay  on  Taxes  and  Conlributions,"  166i. 
*  Loc.  dl,,  p.  a-2. 
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also  what  himself  hath  both  eaten  and  given  to  others  | 
exchange  for  clotheB  and  other  natnral  neceasaries,  1 
the  remainder  of  com  is  the  natural  and  true  rent  for  tJ 

Amongst  fleventeenth  century  economists.  Sir  Dudl 
North  ranks  nest  to  Petty  in  reputation  and  i 
upon  after-thought.  In  hia  "  DiscourseB  upon  ' 
(1691J  he  shows  very  clearly  that  commerce  is  the  e; 
of  commodities,  and  that  it  is  not  money  people  want  when 
trade  is  bad,  but  other  commodities  for  which  to  exchange 
their  products.  '*  Commerce  and  Trade,  as  hath  been  said, 
first  springe  from  the  labour  of  Man,  but  as  the  Stock 
increases  it  dilates  more  and  more.  If  you  suppose  a 
Country  io  have  nothing  in  it  but  the  Land  itself  and  the 
Inhabitants ;  it  is  plain  that  at  firBt  the  People  have  on} 
the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  and  the  Metala  raised  from  t 
Bowels  of  it,  to  Trade  withal,  either  by  carrying  out  ii 
Foreign  parts,  or  by  selling  to  such  as  will  come  to  buy  J 
them,  whereby  they  may  be  supplied  with  the  Gixtds  i 
other  Countries  wanted  there.  In  this  course  of  Tm 
Gold  and  Silver  are  in  no  sort  difEerent  from  other  c 
modities,  but  are  taken  from  them  who  have  plenty  a 
earned  to  them  who  want,  or  desire  them,  with  as  j 
profit  as  other  Merchandizes.  So  that  an  active,  prudes 
Nation  groweth  rich  and  the  sluggish  Drones  grow  pooi^ 
and  there  cannot  be  any  other  Policy  than  this,  which  being 
introduced  and  practised  shall  avail  to  increase  Trade  and 
Bicbes,  But  this  Proposition,  as  single  and  plai 
is  seldom  so  well  understood,  as  to  pass  with  the  generalita| 
of  mankind ;  but  they  think  by  force  of  laws  to  retain  W 
their  Country  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  which  Trade  b 
in;  and  thereby  expect  to  grow  rich  immediately t 
which  is  a  profound  Fallacy  "  (p.  11,  et  seq.), 

'  Zoc.  cii.,  p.  24, 
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And,  on  page  11 :  "  What  do  theae  people  want  who  cry 
out  for  more  money  ?  .  .  .  Money  is  not  their  want  "but  a. 
Price  for  their  Com  &  Cattle,  which  they  would  sell  but 
cannot."  Sunnniog  up  the  whole  of  hia  principles  in  hia 
postscript,  he  exclaims :  "  We  may  lahour  to  hedge  in  the 
Cuckoo  but  in  vain :  for  no  People  ever  yet  grew  rich  by 
Policiea ;  but  it  is  Peace,  Industry  and  Freedom  that 
brings  Trade  and  Wealth,  and  nothing  else."  John 
Bellers  wrote  hiB  "Proposals  for  raising  a  College  of 
Industry  "  in  1696,  in  which  he  attacks  the  mercantilist 
eystem,  and  at  the  same  time  anticipates  many  doctriuea 
of  the  classical  econonuBts. 

Of  all  the  opponents  of  the  mercantile  system  none  seem 
to  have  had  so  much  sympathy  with  the  toiling  and  suffer- 

j  classes  as  Le  Prestre  de  Vanban,  Marshal  of  France. 
Vauban  was  probably  a  survival  of  the  benevolent  feudal 
baron  who  hated  the  progress  of  trade  and  the  trading  class, 
and,  above  all,  the  policy  of  the  representative  of  tliat  cla 
Colbert,  the  great  financial  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
I  proposed  that  a  tax,  le  di^me  Eoyale,  should  be  levied  im- 
partially on  all  incomes,  to  he  paid  in  kind  by  the  agricul- 
tariats,  and  in  money  by  manufacturers  and  traders,  all 
other  taxes  being  abolished,  It  was  probably  only  by  his 
death,  Which  occurred  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his 
book,  "  Le  Dixme  Eoyale,"  in  1707,  that  he  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  powerful  trading  faction.  Hia  principal 
opinions  may  he  gleaned  from  the  following  extracts : 
"...  The  real  wealth  of  a  people  consists  in  an  abundance 
of  those  things  the  use  of  which  is  so  necosaary  to  siistain 
the  life  of  man.  that  they  cannot  at  all  he  dispensed  with  " 
(p.  26).  "  It  is  the  lower  class  of  the  people  that  by  its  labour 
and  its  commerce,  and  by  that  which  it  pays  to  the  king, 
enriches  both  him  and  all  his  kingdom.  ...  It  is  they  who 
make  all  the  commerce  and  the  manufactures  of  the  king- 
dom.; who  furnish  all  the  labourers,  vine-dressers,   and 
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tillern  of  the  fields;  who  tend  the  cattle;  who  sow  the 
cum  and  harvest  it ;  who  tend  the  Tine,  and  make  the 
wine-,  in  ebort,  it  ia  thov  who  do  all  things  ^e&t  and 
small  ill  the  country  and  in  the  towns.  Such  is  thia  jior- 
tion  of  the  na.tion,  so  useful  and  so  despised,  who  have 
•uffpred,  and  who  still  suffer  so  much"  (p,  21). 

By  the  niiddle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  extreme 
iDercanttle  theory  had  well-nigh  succumbed  to  the  various 
attaf'ks  made  upon  it.  The  last  English  erponent  of  Mer- 
CBntilisra,  pure  and  simple,  was  John  Gee,  who  wrote 
■■  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  Considered,"  the 
MC'^iind  edition  of  which  was  pubhshed  in  1730.  In  this  be 
iamciits  that ;  "  So  mistaken  are  many  people,  that  they 
''aiiiiot  Dwe  the  difference  between  having  a  vast  treasure 
oE  Silver  and  Gold  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Mint  em- 
ployed in  coining  Money,  the  only  true  token  of  Treasure 
and  Bicheit.  and  having  it  carried  away ;  but  they  say 
Money  is  a  CJommodity  like  other  things,  and  think  them- 
»ielveM  nnver  the  poorer  for  what  the  nation  daily  exports" 
(p.  8). 

Altliough,  however,  the  mercantile  theory  was  practically 
destroyed,  the  jiolicy  which  had  been  based  upon  it  con- 
tinued to  subsist  even  after  the  time  of  Adam  Smith. 
Thii  jxilioy  was  the  endeavour,  by  legislation  or  other 
arbitrary  means,  to  secure  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
a  particular  nation — its  classical  heroes  being  the  great 
stali'inien  CoUx'rt  in  France,  and  Walpole  in  England. 
Prot*u'tion  was  one  of  tlie  great  comer-stones  of  the  sya- 
ti'in,  itiuiv  \iy  prt^itection  the  imports  of  a  country  were 
dimiDtshed,  even  if  the  exports  were  not  increased.  The 
aim  of  iiiiddlo-class  statesmanship  up  to  this  time  had 
boon  to  secure  monopolies.  This  notion  of  monopoly  to  be 
ouquiretl  by  high  imjmsts  and  other  means  was  a  relic  of 
medisDval  methods,  albeit  applied  for  the  advant^e  of  a 
class,  wJiifli  us  a  class  embodied  the  new  principle  opposed  tofl 


that  of  the  midtlle  ages.  It  is  seedless  to  say,  that  with  the 
more  complete  deTelopment  of  that  principle  and  of  its 
correlative  class,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  whilst  sub- 
Berving  the  immediate  ends  of  the  iodividuala  then  repre- 
aenting  the  latter,  it  was  really  an  obstacle  to  its  complete 
success  as  a  class.  The  uncouEciousness  of  this  fact  is  per- 
ceptible even  in  Adam  Smith,  who  at  times  attacks  protec- 
tion, &c.,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  he  is  attacking  the 
special  interests  of  the  trading  claases  as  such,  whereas 
he  is  of  course  really  placing  those  interests  on  a  solid 
theoretic  foundation.' 

The  reaction  against  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
mercantile  Bystem,  that  money  was  the  sole  repository  of 
wealth,  with  its  corollary  that  trade  was  the  only  means  of 
attaining  it,  appeared  in  France  in  the  guise  of  the  "  pbyaio- 
cratic  "  system,  which  maintained  that  land  was  the  sole  re- 
pository of  wealth,  with  Us  corollary  that  agriculture  was 
the  Bole  means  of  realising  it.  The  ideas  of  this  school 
first  originated  with  a  merchant  named  Cantillon,"  but  did 
not  attract  attention  until  definitely  formulated  in  detail 
by  Fran^oia  Quesnay  and  Jean  de  Goumay,  who  were  the 
chiefs  of  "The  Economists,"  as  they  were  called  at  the  time, 
or  "  The  Physiocrats,"  as  they  were  afterwards  named. 
In  Cantnion's  "  Essai,"  however,  the  root  idea  of  the  eya- 
tem  ia  to  be  found.  "  The  earth,"  he  wrote,  "  is  the  source 
or  the  matter  whence  is  drawn  all  wealth  ;  the  labour  of 
man  is  the  instrument  which  produces  it."  This  was  the 
idea  that  was  worked  out  with  great  elaboration  of  detail 
in  Quesnay's  "Tableau  Economique"  (1755),  and  in  his 
"Maiimes  gem^rales  de  Gouvemement  Economique  d'un 
Eoyaume  Agricole"  (1758).     lu  the  latter  work,  which 

'  Other  mercBiililist  and  semi-mercanlilial  writers  are  in  England, 
Cbild,Cuipeper,Digger,PoIlexfen,Habties,iindXouke  (in  Italy,  Tarbolo, 
Geoovesi,  Gatianl ;  in  Spain,  Ustariz  ;  in  Germany,  Justi  and  Zincke. 

'  "  Eesql  sue  la  Nature  dii  CammerL-e  in  General." 
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consists  of  a  number  of  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  rulers 
and  peoples,  the  following  passages  occur : — 

"  Maxim  iii.  Let  the  Euler  and  the  Nation  never  forget 
that  the  earth  is  the  sole  source  of  wealth,  and  that  it  is 
agriculture  which  augments  it.  For  the  increase  of  wealth 
assures  that  of  the  population;  men  and  wealth  make 
agriculture  prosper,  extend  commerce,  animate  industry, 
add  to  and  perpetuate  wealth.  On  this  abundant  source 
depends  the  success  of  every  part  of  the  government  of  the 
nation." 

"Maxim  xxv.  Let  absolute  freedom  of  commerce  be 
maintained ;  for  the  surest  guardian  of  internal  and  ex- 
temal  commerce,  the  most  exact  and  the  most  profitable 
to  the  Nation  and  the  State,  lies  in  the  unlimited  freedom 
of  competition." 

The  "  Tableau  Economique  "  bears  as  its  motto  the  phrase, 
Pauvres  paysans,  pauvre  royaume ;  pauvre  royaume,  pauvre 
roi.  To  Goumay  is  due  the  phrase  since  become  proverbial, 
Laissezfaire,  laisaez  alter.  The  most  distinguished  disciples 
of  the  physiocratic  school  were  the  elder  Mirabeau  and  the 
celebrated  finance  minister,  Turgot.  Mirabeau  wrote  several 
works  explaining  the  system,  from  one  of  which,  **La  Philo- 
sophic Eurale"  (1763),  we  take  the  following  :  "  The  arti- 
sans who  weave  stuffs,  the  merchants  who  trade  in  them, 
the  carriers  who  transport  them,  the  tailors  who  make  them 
into  clothes,  the  lawyer  who  pleads  a  cause,  the  servant 
who  attends  him,  all  these  people  can  consume  only  because 
of  the  recompense  which  is  paid  to  them  by  those  who 
employ  them,  or  who  by  their  products.  For  their  labour 
and  their  goods  produce  for  them  nothing  beyond  this  re- 
compense, which  is  itself  an  expense  for  those  who  pay.  If 
this  payment  be  traced  to  its  source  ...  it  will  be  found  to 
come  solely  from  the  earth,  which  alone  produces  all  the 
commodities  we  use  "  (p.  15). 

It  is  Turgot   who  gives  perhaps  the  most   complete 


and  systematic  exposition  of  the  system  of  the  Gcoaomista 
or  physiocrats.  In  his  "  Eiiflexions  sur  la  formation  et  la 
Distribution  des  Eichesses"  (1766),  he  supplies  a  brief 
tut  fairij  complete  BUrvej  of  the  whole  of  the  science  of 
political  economy,  and  begins,  like  Adam  Smith,  by 
showing  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  the  division  of 
labour  and  how  from  it  results  a  systematic  exchange  of 
conim.odities.  "  Everyone  attaching  himself  to  a  particular 
species  of  labour,  succeeds  much  better  therein.  The 
husbandman  draws  from  his  field  the  greatest  qnantity  it 
is  able  to  produce,  and  procures  for  himself,  with  greater 
facility,  all  the  other  objects  of  his  wants,  by  an  exchange 
of  Ilia  BUperflux  than  he  could  have  done  by  his  own 
labour,  The  shoemaker  by  making  shoes  for  the  huaband- 
man,  secures  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  harvest  of  the 
latter.  Every  workman  labours  for  the  wants  of  the 
workmen  of  every  other  trade  who,  on  their  side,  toil  also 
for  him"  (§  4). 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  labour  of  the  hns-  i 
bandman  upon  the  land  is  the  origimil  source  of  alli 
wealth,  since  food  is  the  first  necessity  of  man,  but  then , 
erroneously  argues,  as  a  physiocrat,  that  only  the  land 
produces  wealth.  "  The  husbandman  is  the  only  onewhose 
industiy  produces  more  than  the  wages  of  his  labour. 
■  He,  therefore,  is  the  only  source  of  all  wealth  "  (§  7). 

He  shows  clearly  how  wages  are  reduced  to  the  limit  of 
Bnbsistenee  by  competition  and,  like  Petty  and  Smith,  only 
just  misses  arriving  at  the  conception  of  economic  rent, 
Tnrgot  writes  (§  12)  :  "  Every  piece  of  ground  is  not 
(Bijually  fertile ;  two  men  with  the  same  extent  of  land 
may  reap  a  very  different  harvest ;  this  is  the  second 
source  of  inequahty." 

He  has  a  correct  conception  of  exchange  value.  "Com- 
merce gives  to  all  merchaudiae  a  current  value  with 
respect  to  any  other  merchandize ;  from  which  it  follows 
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that  all  merchandiKe  is  the  equivalent  for 
quaiititj  of  any  other  merchandize,  and  may  be  looted  _ 
as  a  pledge  to  represent  it.  Everr  merchandize  therefow; 
may  serve  as  a,  scale  or  common  measure,  by  which  to 
compare  the  value  of  any  other."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
ahow  that  all  money  is  merchandize  and  why  it  is  that  the 
prwiouB  metals  are  most  fitted  to  serve  as  money.  He 
alio  has  sound  notions  of  the  sources  and  function  of 
capital.  The  work  is  very  clear  and  succinct,  and  had, 
duubt,  a  powerful  influence  as  one  of  its  immediate 
cnrsors  on  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 

In  Kngland  Tucker,  Hume,  and  Stewart  may  all  W' 
regarded  OH  leading  up  to  Adam  Smith.  Sir  James  Stewart, 
indeed,  in  his  comprehensive  but  confused  "Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Political  Economy"  (1767),  sees  dimly 
many  of  the  truths  which  Sra.ith  clearly  expressed  only 
^■n  years  later.  The  Rev.  Joaiah  Tucker  wrote  his  "  Im- 
[lortant  Quoations  on  Commerce"  in  1755, and  initargnes 
against  the  mercautiUsts,  and  in  favour  of  free-trade, 
whilst  Hume,  in  his  "  Political  Discourses  "  (1752).  enun- 
ciates some  detached  economic  truths,  as  when  he  says ; 
"  In  the  national  stock  of  labour  consists  all  real  power 
and  riches." 

In  1776  the  first  ediUon  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
was  published,  and  with  it  scientific  political  economy  first 
came  into  existence.  Of  the  work  and  of  its  author  it  is 
not  neeeasarj  to  say  much.  The  former  lai^ely  speaks  for 
itself,  and  the  preceding  historical  review  has  shown  the 
condition  of  economic  science  in  its  day.  This  historical 
review  is,  indeed,  not  so  much  intended  to  be  a  complete 
account  of  all  that  had  been  previously  accomplished 
in  the  department  of  economic  science,  as  a  prefatory 
sketch  which  should  contribute  to  a  better  understauding 
of  the  import  of  Adam  Smith's  gi'eat  departure.  The 
notes  which  have  been  appended  to  the  text  call  attention 
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the  more  special  featurea  of  the  ■wort.  It  remains  for 
1  to  conaider  the  furt.lier  advances  which  have  been  made 
nee  Adam  Smith's  time  in  the  elucidation  and  solution 
'  economic  prohlema. 

First,  perhaps,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  third 
look,  which  ia  the  earliest  attempt  to  treat  economic 
ttoblems,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
feat  any  social  problem  from  the  historical  point  of  riew. 
3u3  alone  would  constitute  the  "Wealth  of  Nations  "  an 
poch-makiug  work. 

Adam  Smith's  book,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  was  based 
ipon  the  manufacture-induatry  which  had  as  yet  not  been\ 
iupplanted  by  the  great  machine-industry  of  modem , 
imea  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  considering  i 
lany  of  the  views  advanced  in  the  work.  Those  who 
Wlowed  in  his  footsteps  had  necessarily  to  take  into 
lecount  the  great  industrial  revolution  which  supervened 
rat  a  few  years  after  hia  death.  The  more  immediate 
Mnlt  of  his  teaching  and  the  one  which  has  maintained 
Self  until  the  present  day  was  the  complete  overthrow,  in 
bis  country  at  least,  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  and  the 
itahliahment  of  free-trade  as  the  hasis  of  orthodox  middle- 
laa  economics  on  their  practical  side. 
Thomas  Eohert  Malthus  (1756-1834),  originally  led  to 
eculate  on  economic  questions  by  the  Eouaseauite  theories 
f  his  father,  suppUed  to  the  claBsieal  middle-class  economy 
his  theory  of  popiilation  a  new  buttress — a  buttress 
ribich  was  required  against  the  socialiatic  aspirationa  the 
conditions  were  calling  forth,  more  than  against  the 
nmanitarian  sentimentalism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
iadii  was  the  original  occasion  of  it.  The  rapid  extension 
I  machinery  and  the  consequent  displacement  of  hand 
ibour  was  driving  thousands  into  the  direst  poverty  and 
^ery,  and  it  behoved  economists  to  find  some  explanation 
"this.    Malthus  thought  he  had  discovered  it  in  his  theory 
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that  the  growth  of  population  always  tends  to  outstrip  the 
food  snpjilj-,  and  that  hence  the  cure  of  povertj  lies  in  the 
limitation  of  the  numbers  of  the  human  race.  Since  his 
time  this  has  been  accepted  as  axiomatic  hj  almost  all  the 
irriters  of  the  claaaical  school  of  economy  and  is  generally 
admitted  in  one  shape  or  another  even  by  their  successors, 
the  " vulgar "  economists  of  to-day.  The  "Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population,"  in  which  his  theory  was  elabo- 
rated, was  first  published  in  l"Od  and  expanded  into  a 
liirger  %'olume  in  1803. 

David  Eicardo  (1772-1823)  was  the  first  important 
successor  to  Adam  Smith  in  the  strictly  economic  field. 
He  published  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy/'  in  the 
year  1817.  Eicardo's  great  service  consisted  in  pointing 
out  that  wealth,  whether  in  the  form  of  capital  or  other- 
wise, is  merely  the  accumulated  product  of  labour,  and  in 
enforcing  Adam  Smith's  position  that  labour  is  the  sole 
basis  of  value,  with  its  corollary  that  the  "  natural  price  " 
of  a  commodity  expresses  the  total  amount  of  embodied 
social  labour  it  contains.  We  should  also  mention  that  he 
was  the  first  to  definitely  formulate  the  theory  of  "  eco- 
nomic rent "  by  which  is  meant  the  surplus  yield  or  pro- 

I  duce  from  any  land  over  and  above  that  of  the  worst  land 

■  in  cultivation. 

Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  and  Eicardo,  constitute  the 
trinity  of  the  classical  economy.  The  doctrines  laid  down 
ly  them  were  expanded,  illustrated  and  popularized  by  a 
series  of  writers  whom  the  Germans  have  named  epigoni, 
and  who  consisted  of  James  MiU,  McCuUoch,  Senior,  and 

Before  saying  a  few  words  on  what  is  called  the  "  vulgar  " 
economy,  we  must  not  foi^et  to  mention  John  Stuart  Mill 
(1806-1873)  who  although  in  no  sense  an  original  thinker, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  on  political  economy. 
His  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  pubhshed  in  1848, 
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tboi^h  In  substaiic«  little  more  thaji  a.  manual  of  the 
classical  system,  is  distinguisliecl  by  breadth  of  sympathy, 
and  by  the  consciouaneBa  that  the  ao-called  economic  laws, 
that  is  the  deductions  of  political  economy  based  on  the 
present  conditions  of  society,  have  not  the  absolute  cha- 
racter other  exponents  of  the  science  were  apt  to  assign  to 
tbem.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
J,  S.  Mill  was  totally  deficient  in  what  has  been  soraetimeB 
called  the  "  historical  sense  "  and  had  little  conception  of 
the  historical  method.  His  heart  rebelled  against  the  hard 
and  fast  conclusions  and  pretended  laws  of  the  orthodox 
economy,  but  Lis  intellect  saw  no  effectual  means  of 
escaping  them.  In  consequence,  his  book  is  an  alternation 
of  clear  statements  of  the  current  views  and  confused 
attempts  to  evade  their  consequences.  i 

The  recent  developments  of  Socialist  economy,  oombined 
with  general  economic  conditions,  have  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  school  of  economists  called  in  Germany  the 
"  Katheder-Sozialiaten,"  or  the  "  Socialists  of  the  Profes- 
sorial Chair,"  which,  while  criticizing  the  classical  economy 
both  as  to  premissea  and  conclusions,  recognizes  ita  funda- 
mental principles,  and  seeks  to  harmonize  them  with  rejec- 
tion of  laigsez-faira  and  a  systematized  State  regulation  of 
industrial  relations.  Among  its  representatives  the  names  of 
Held,  Bosler,  and  Wagner  are  the  most  prominent.  SchafBe 
may  also  be  noticed  in  this  connection,  though,  in  some  re- 
spects, leaning  more  to  the  Sociahst  side.  Similar  tendencies 
have  not  been  wanting  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  or  in 
this  country.  Prominent  amongst  non-German  exponents 
of  this  school,  though  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  abena- 
tion  from  the  orthodoi  system  as  well  as  in  the  nature 
of  their  results,  are  the  Belgian  writer  Laveleye  and  the 
i£nglish  economists  Jevons  and  Sidgwick.  E mile de Lave- 
leye would  apparently  refuse  to  recognize  the  esistence  of 
any  determinate  lines  of  economic  development,  and  hence 
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of  economics  at  all  as  a  science.    He  would  thus  reduce 
the  solution  of  the  whole  question  to  the  goodwill  of  in- . 
dividuals,  a  position  which  necessaiilj  cuts  at  the  root  of 
the  historical  method,  though  the  onlj  consistent  one  for 
the  Christian  or  Sentimental  Socialist  to  adopt. 

A  very  different  writer,  Professor  Henry  Sidgwiek,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  exponents  in  the  direction  above 
referred  to.  His  avowed  aim  is  to  amend  the  l-aissez-faire 
economy  so  as  to  leave  room  under  certain  circumstances 
for  industrial  action  by  government.  His  work  on  political 
economy  published  in  1883  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  im- 
necessary  to  say  more  about  it  here. 

The  late  Professor  Jevons  may  be  roughly  classed  as 
belonging  to  this  school.  Value  he  expresses  in  terms  of 
what  he  calls  the  "  final  utility  "  of  a  commodity,  that  is 
the  degree  of  need  for  it,  at  the  moment,  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer.  This  degree  of  utility  is  determined  by  the 
supply,  and  the  supply  in  turn  is  dependent  on  the  cost  of 
production  or  the  labour  expended  on  it.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  does  not  absolutely  differ  from  the  labour  theory  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  still  less  from  Eicardo's :  but  the  mathe- 
matical language  in  which  this  writer  exhibits  much  of  his 
reasoning  is  pedantic,  and  often  meaningless.  Some  of  his 
equations  are  perhaps  useful  as  a  concise  mode  of  expression : 
others  appear  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with 
/]  abstract  ideas  by  mathematical  processes.  He  is,  conse- 
quently, often  credited  with  the  obviously  absurd  theory 
that  the  ultimate  criterion  of  value  is  the  current  estima- 
tion of  a  commodity,  or,  to  use  the  ill-chosen  Jevonian 
expression,  **  the  final  degree  of  utility."  Such  a  theory, 
like  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  would  confound  the 
essence  or  the  substance  of  a  thing  with  its  mere  pheno- 
menal expression  or  manifestation.  No  one  denies,  or  ever 
has  denied,  that  supply  and  demand  enter  into  the  tempo- 
rary value  or  the  price  of  anything,  but  this  is  very  different 
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■from  confounding  the  mere  expression  of  value  in  any  parti- 
cular instance  with  that  value  which  constitutes  the  sub- 
stance of  every  economic  object,  and  without  which  that 
object  could  not  be.  It  has  never  been  denied  that  "  supply 
and  demand "  is  the  ratio  etcisteTidi,  the  empirical  cause, 
of  the  value  of  a  commodity ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the 
fact  that  the  ground  of  its  essential  being  {its  ratio  essendi) 
is  "  labour."  This  economic  value  is  the  point  round 
which  the  temporary  differences  of  price  due  to  the  fluctua- 
tioua  of  the  market,  that  is,  the  inequahtiea  between 
supply  and  demand,  circulate.  Whenever  supply  and  de- 
mand balance  each  other  this  essential  or  aubatantive 
value  is  reahzed,  and  in  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  market 
Lowever  great,  it  tends  towards  reahzation.  The  above 
mixed  systems,  viz.,  those-of  the  "Katheder-Sozialisten" 
■of  Germany,  and  of  the  non-orthodox  political  economists 
<if  other  countries  whose  views  tend  in  the  same  direction, 
are,  as  already  stated,  sometimes  collectively  known  as  the 
"vulgar  economy." 

The  Sociahst  school,  o£  which  the  late  Karl  Mar*  is  the 
foremost  exponent,  ■while  accepting  the  Smith- Eicardian 
doctrine  of  value,  draws  from  it  conclusions  very  diveK;ent 
from  those  of  the  classical  economy.  When  Adam  Smith 
wrote  things  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now.  He 
stood  in  no  fear  of  consequences,  and  therefore  followed  out 
the  natural  results  of  his  own  thought,  Nowadays,  every 
non-sodahst  economist  has  the  dread  of  Socialism  before 
'Ilia  eyes,  and,  consequently,  feels  bound  to  caution  in  the 
Statement  of  conclusions.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  that 
labour  is  the  basis  of  value  seems  to  the  ordinary  econo- 
mist to  remove  any  theoretic  justification  in  the  nature  o£ 
■things  for  the  independent  function  of  the  capitalist.  In 
rtjonsequence.  we  liave  the  various  attempts  of  the  "  vulgar 
■economy  "  to  "  nibble  "  at  this  and  other  orthodoK  defini- 
tions which  seem  to  have  dangerous  implications. 
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Marx  draws  from  the  Bicardian  theory  of  Talue  the 
f  oUowing  conclusions : — 

1.  That  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  the  labour  power 
embodied  in  that  commodity. 

2.  That  the  primal  form  of  exchange  is  an  exchange  of 
equivalent  values  embodied  in  commodities. 

3.  That  money  is  a  commodity  whose  value  is  also  the 
labour  power  embodied  in  it. 

4.  That  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  money  and 
of  money  for  commodities — i.e.,  buying  and  selling — ^the 
primal  form  would  still  be  the  same — an  exchange  of  equal 
values. 

5.  That  in  the  inverted,  or  "  commercial "  form  of  ex- 
change this  is  not  so ;  but  money  is  exchanged  for  com- 
modities and  commodities  back  into  money,  in  order  that 
money  may  be  increased,  the  increase  being  called  surplus- 
value. 

6.  That  it  is  this  power  of  money  of  increasing  by  ex- 
change which  converts  it  into  capital. 

But  next  arises  the  question,  whence  comes  this  surplus- 
value  ?  How  is  it  that  money  can  increase  itself  in  a  way 
in  which  no  other  commodity  can  ?  "  The  commonsense 
mind  explains  it  at  once,  by  seeing  in  the  whole  affair 
merely  a  swindling  transaction,  in  which  the  capitalist 
gets  more  commodities  than  he  pays  for,  and  is  paid  for 
more  commodities  than  he  sells.  But,  says  Marx,  "The 
totality  of  the  capitalist  class  in  a  country  cannot  outwit 
itself."  "  The  change  of  value  that  occurs  in  the  case  of 
money  intended  to  be  converted  into  capital  cannot  take 
place  in  the  money  itself. ...  In  order  to  be  able  to  extract 
value  from  the  consumption  of  a  commodity,  our  friend 
Money-bags  must  be  so  lucky  as  to  find  within  the  sphere 
of  circulation,  in  the  market,  a  commodity  whose  use- value 
] possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  being  a  source  of  value; 
whose  actual  consumption,  therefore,  is  itself  an  embodi- 
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ment  of  laliour,  and,  consequently,  a  creator  of  value.  The 
poasesBor  of  money  does  find  on  the  market  sucli  a  special 
commodity  in  capacity  for  labour  or  labour  power." ' 
From  this,  therefore,  comes  the  surplus  value.  In  other 
words,  the  surplus  value  is  unpaid  lahour.  This  idea  Mars 
develops  with  great  detail,  embodying  much  trenchant 
criticism  of  previous  economists.  In  Part  iv.  of  the  first 
volume  of  "  Daa  Kapital,"  Man  shows  the  development  of 
the  modem  capitalist  system  historically,  beginning  at  the 
break-up  of  the  middle  ages,  duriDg  which  simple  individual 
or  family  labour  obtained ;  leading  up  to  simple  co-opera- 
tion, this  rapidly  developing  into  the  manufacture  system 
prevalent  during  the  so-called  periode  manyfacliiriere, 
which  dates,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  this 
mode  of  production  again,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  passing  into  the 
"  GREAT  INDOSTEY  "  of  modem  times,  in  which  all  but  the 
simplest  forms  of  direct  human  labour  are  suporseded  by 
machinery. 

The  above  cannot,  of  course,  give  more  than  a  hint  on 
one  or  two  points  dealt  with,  in  what  is,  in  its  bearing  on 
human  life  generally,  perhaps  the  most  important  work  of 
the  century.  We  may  here  again  remind  the  reader  that 
the  preceding  introduction  does  not  profess  in  any  way  to 
he  a  complete  history  of  the  science.  Such  a  history  is  at 
present  a  desideratum.  What  has  been  attempted  has 
been  to  outhne  the  course  of  the  development  of  economic 
theory,  so  that  the  "  Wealth  of  Kations  "  may  be  better 
nnderstood,  both  in  its  relation  to  the  past,  and  its  hearing 
on  the  present  and  future. 

I  "  Das  Kapital,"  by  Karl  Mitrx,     Eiig.  troEs.,  voL  i.,  p.  145. 


NATUBE    AND    CAUSES 


WEALTH     OF     NATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

T.y^fi  annyal  labour  of  every  nation  ia  the  fund  which 
originaLly  auppliea  it  with  all  the  neceasariea  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life  which  it  annually  consumes,  and  which 
consiBt  always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that 
labour,  or  in  what  is  purchased  with  that  produce  from 
other  nations. 

According  therefore,  as  this  produce,  or  what  is  pur- 
chased with  it,  bears  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  to  consume  it,  the  nation  will  be 
Tietter  or  worse  suppHed  with  all  the  necessaries  and  eon- 
veniencies  for  which  it  has  occasion. 

But  this  proportion  must  in  every  nation  be  regulated  by 
two  different  circumstances ;  first,  by  the  skill,  dexterity, 
and  judgment  with  which  its  labour  is  generally  applied ; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
t.hose  who  are  employed  in  useful  labour,  and  that  of  those 
■who  are  not  so  employed.  Whatever  be  the  soil,  climate. 
or  extent  of  territory  of  any  particular  nation,  the  abun- 
^  dance  or  scantiness  of  its  annual  supply  must,  in  that  par< 
'  ticular  situation,  depend  upon  those  two  dr cum  stances. 

The  abundance  or  scantiness  of  this  supply  too  seems  to 
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depend  more  upon  the  former  of  those  two  circumBtanoea 
than  upon  the  latt«r.  Among  the  eavage  nations  of 
hunters  and  fishers,  every  individual  who  iB  able  to  wotI:, 
r  leas  employed  in  useful  labour,  and  endeavours 
to  provide,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  uecesBaries  and  con- 
B  of  life,  for  himself,  or  such  of  his  family  or  tribe 
as  are  either  too  old,  or  too  young,  or  too  infirm  to  go  a 
hunting  and  fishing.  Such  nations,  however,  are  bo 
miserably  poor,  that  from  mere  want,  they  are  frequently 
reduced,  or  at  least  think  themselves  reduced,  to  the  neces- 
sity sometimes  of  directly  destroying,  and  sometimes  cS 
abandoning  their  infants,  their  old  people,  and  thou 
afflicted  with  lingering  diseases,  to  perish  with  hunger,  or 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Among  civilized  and 
thriving  nations,  on  tba  contrary,  though  a  great  number 
of  people  do  not  labour  at  all,  many  of  whom  consume  the 

firoduce  of  ten  times,  frequently  of  a  hundred  times  more 
abour  than  the  greater  part  of  those  who  work  ;  yet  the 
produce  of  the  whole  labour  of  the  society  is  so  great,  that 
all  are  often  abundantly  supplied,  and  a  workman,  even  of 
the  lowest  and  poorest  order,  if  he  ia  frugal  and  indus- 
trioUB,  may  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
convenlencies  of  life  than  it  is  possible  for  any  savage  to 
acquire. 

The  causes  of  this  improvement,  in  the  produotive 
powers  of  labour,  and  the  order,  according  to  which  its  pro- 
duce is  naturally  distributed  among  the  difierent  rajjks 
and  conditions  of  men  in  the  society,  make  the  subject  of 
the  First  Book  of  this  Inquiry. 

Whatever  be  the  actual  state  of  the  skill,  dexterity,  and 
judgment  with  which  labour  is  applied  in  any  nation,  the 
abundance  or  scantiness  of  its  annual  supply  must  depend, 
during  the  continuance  of  that  state,  upon  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  those  who  are  annually  employed 
in  useful  labour,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not  so  employed. 
The  number  of  useful  and  productive  labourers,  it  will 
hereafter  appear,  ia  everywhere  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  capital  stock  which  is  employed  in  setting  them  to 
work,  and  to  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is  so  employed. 
The  Second  Book,  therefore,  treats  of  the  nature  of  capital. 
stock,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  gradually  accumnlat 


and  of  the  different  quantities  of  labour  which  it  puta  into 
ijnotdon,  according  to  the  different  ways  in  which  it  is  em- 
[ployed, 

BTatioiiH  tolerably  well  advanced  as  to  skill,  dexterity, 
and  judgment,  in  tie  application  of  labour,  hare  followed 
iTery  different  plans  in  the  general  conduct  or  direction  of 
it ;  and  those  plans  have  not  all  been  equally  favourable  to 
the  greatness  of  its  produce.  The  policy  of  some  nations 
Jias  given  ertraordinary  encouragement  to  the  industry  of 
the  country;  that  of  others  to  the  industry  of  towns. 
■Scarce  any  nation  has  dealt  equally  and  impartially  with 
every  sort  of  industry.  Since  the  downfall  of  the  Komau 
empire,  the  pohcy  of  Europe  has  been  more  favourable  to 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  industry  of  towns  ; 
than  to  agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  coimtry.  The  cir- 
:«um8tances  which  seem  to  have  introduced  and  established 
tiiis  policy  are  explained  in  the  Third  Book. 

Though  those  different  plans  were,  perhaps,  first  intro- 
■diiced  by  the  private  interests  and  prejudices  of  particular 
lorders  of  men,  without  any  regard  to,  or  foresight  of,  their 
loonsequences  upon  the  genera!  welfare  of  the  society  ;  yet 
,they  have  given  occasion  to  very  different  theories  of  poll- 
ticiu  (economy  ;  of  which  some  magnify  the  importance  of 
that  industiy  which  is  carried  on  ia  towns,  others  of  that 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  country.  Those  theories  have 
liad  a  considerable  influence,  not  only  upon  the  opinions  of 
)nen  of  learning,  but  upon  the  public  conduct  of  princes 
,and  sovereign  states.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  Fourth 
Boot,  to  explain,  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  I  can,  those  dif- 
ferent theories,  and  the  principal  effects  which  they  have 
produced  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

To  explain  in  what  has  consisted  the  revenue  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  or  what  has  been  the  nature  of 
those  funds,  which,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  have 
Bupplied  their  annual  consumption,  is  the  object  of  these 
jFour  first  Books.  The  Fifth  and  last  Book  treats  of  the 
Avenue  of  the  sovereign,  or  commonwealth.  In  this  book 
i  hare  endeavoured  to  show ;  first,  what  are  the  necessary 
noes  of  the  sovereign,  or  commonwealth  ;  which  of  those 
ucea  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution 
ti  the  whole  society ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  sonift 
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partiealar  part  only,  or  of  aome  p«rticidar  membem 
secondly,  what  are  the  different  methoda  in.  whsd 
whole  society  may  be  made  to  eontzibiite  towards  di 
ing  the  expences  incumbent  on  the  whole  society,  and 
are  ihe  principal  advantages  and  inconrenieneea  of  ei 
those  methods:  and,  tlurdly  and  lastly,  what  an 
reasons  and  causes  which  have  induced  almost  all  n» 
goyemments  to  mortgage  some  part  of  this  reTeniie» 
contract  debts,  and  what  have  been  the  effects  of 
debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the  annnnl  produce  of  thi 
and  labour  of  the  society. 


g- 


(y  the  Cauget  of  Im.prmie'ment  in  ike  Productive  Powers  nf 
Xo&our,  and,  of  ike  Order  according  to  lokick  its  Produce 
u  naluraUy  distrSntled  among  the  different  Pam,lti  of  the 
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THE  greate.8t  improTement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
labour,  and  the  greaterpart  of  the  still,  dexterity,  and 
judgment  with  which  it  is  anywhere  directed,  or  applied, 
jseem  to  have  been  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour.  ■ 
I  The  effects  of  the  division  of  labour,  in  the  general  bnsi- 
oeSB  of  BOOietj,  wiU  be  more  easily  understood  by  consider- 
ing in  wliat  manner  it  operates  in  some  particular  manu- 
tfactures.  -It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  carried  furthest 
in  Bome  very  trifling  ones ;  not  perhaps  that  it  really  is 
canied  further  in  them  than  in  others  of  more  importance  :- 
but  in  those  trifling  manufactures  which  are  destined  to 
Bupply  the  small  wants  of  but  a  small  number  of  people, 
tie  whole  number  of  workmen  muat  necessarily  be  small ; 
and  those  employed  in  every  different  branch  of  the  work 
can  often  be  coDected  into  the  same  workhouse,  and  placed 
At  once  under  the  view  of  the  spectator.  In  those  great 
manufactures,  on  the  contrary,  which  axe  destined  to  supply 
the  great  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  every  dif- 
ferent branch  of  the  work  employs  so  great  a  number  of 
jrorkmen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  them  all  into  the 
name  workhouse.  We  can  seldom  see  more,  at  one  time, 
■than  those  employed  in  one  single  branch.  Though  in 
Buch  manufactures,  therefore,  tho  work  may  really  be 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  parts,  than  in  those 
of  a  more  trifling  nature,  the  division  is  not  near  so 
obvious,  and  lias  accordingly  been  much  less  observed. 
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particular  part  only,  or  of  some  particular  members  of  it: 
secondly,  what  are  the  difEerent  methods  in  which  the 
whole  society  may  be  made  to  contribute  towards  defray- 
ing the  expences  incumbent  on  the  whole  society,  and  what 
are  the  principal  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  each  of 
those  methods:  and,  tlurdly  and  lastly,  what  are  the 
reasons  and  causes  which  have  induced  almost  all  modem 
governments  to  mortgage  some  part  of  this  revenue,  or  to 
contract  debts,  and  what  have  been  the  effects  of  those 
debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society. 


BOOK    I. 

(^(he  Cavses  of  Improvement  in  the  Productive  Powers  of 
Labour,  and  of  the  Order  according  to  which  it»  Produce 
ianat-vraUy  distributed  among  the  different  Mankaofthe 
People. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THE    DIVISION  OF   LABOUB. 

THE  greatest  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
labour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Bkill,  dexterity,  and 
judgment  -vnih  ■which  it  is  anywhere  directed,  or  apphed, 
eeem  to  have  been  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour.  - 

The  effects  of  the  division  of  labour,  in  the  general  busi- 
nesB  of  society,  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  consider- 
ing in  what  manner  it  operates  in  some  particular  manu- 
factureB.  -It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  carried  furthest 
in  some  veiy  trifling  ones ;  not  perhaps  that  it  really  is 
carried  further  in  them  than  in  others  of  more  importance  > 
but  in  those  trifling  manufactures  which  are  destined  to 
Bupply  the  small  wants  of  but  a  small  number  of  people, 
the  whole  number  of  workmen  must  neceaaarily  be  small ; 
imd  those  employed  in  every  difEerent  branch  of  the  work 
can  often  be  collected  into  the  same  workhouse,  and  placed 
at  once  under  the  view  of  the  spectator.  In  those  great 
manufactures,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  destined  to  supply 
the  great  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  every  dif- 
ferent branch  of  the  work  employs  so  great  a  number  of 
ITOrkmen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  them  all  into  the 
Bame  workhonae.  Wo  can  seldom  see  more,  at  one  time, 
than  those  employed  in  one  single  branch.  Though  in 
Buch  manufactures,  therefore,  the  work  may  really  be 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  parts,  than  in  those 
of  a  more  trifling  nature,  the  division  is 
obvious,  and  has  accordingly  been  much  less  o 
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To  take  an  esample,  therefore,  from  a,  very  trifliag 
manufacture ;  but  one  in  which  the  division  of  labooi  has 
been  very  often  taken  notice  of,  the  trade  of  the  pin-maker; 
a.  workiitan  not  educated  to  this  business  (which  the  di- 
i  of  labour  haa  rendered  a  distinct  trade),  nor  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  machinery  employed  in  it  (to 
the  invention  of  which  the  same  division  of  labour  has 
probably  given  occasion),  could  scarce,  perhaps,  with  his 
utmost  industry,  make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and  certainly 
could  not  make  twenty.  But  in  the  way  in  which  thw 
business  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole  work  ia  a 
peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  branches, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  likewise  peculiar  trades. 
One  man  draws  out  the  wire,  another  straights  it,  a  third 
cuts  it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for 
receiving  the  head  ;  to  make  the  head  requires  two  or  three 
distinct  operations ;  to  put  it  on,  is  a  peculiar  businesB,  to 
whiten  the  pins  is  another  ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to 
put  them  into  the  paper ;  and  the  important  Imsiness  of 
making  a  pin  is,  in  this  manner,  divided  into  about  eighteen 
distinct  operations,  which,  in  some  manufaotories,  are  all 
performed  by  distinct  hands,  though  in  others  the  same 
man  will  sometimes  perform  two  or  three  of  them.  I  have 
Been  a  small  manufactory  of  thia  kind  where  ten  men  only 
were  employed,  and  where  some  of  them  consequently  per- 
formed two  or  three  distinct  operations.  But  though 
they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently  accom- 
modated with  the  necessary  machinery,  they  could,  when 
they  exerted  themselves,  make  among  them  about  twelve 
pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  are  in  a  pound  upwards 
of  four  thousand  pins  of  a  middling  size.  Those  ten  per- 
sons, therefore,  could  make  among  them  upwards  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  pins  in  a  day.  Each  person,  therefore, 
making  a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins,  m^t 
be  considered  as  making  four  thousand  eight  hundred  pioB 
in  a  day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought  separately  and  in- 
dependently, and  without  any  of  them  having  been  edu- 
cated to  this  peculiar  business,  they  certainly  could  not  each  of 
them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day  ;  that 
is,  certainly  not  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  r  "*" 
the  four  thousand  eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  i 
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preeeJit  capable  of  performing,  in  consequence  of  a.  proper 
division  and  combination  of  their  differeat  operations.' 

In  every  other  art  and  manufacture,  the  effects  of  the 
division  of  labour  are  similar  to  what  they  are  in  this  very 
triflii^  one ;  though  in  many  of  them,  the  labour  cau 
neither  be  bo  much  subdivided,  nor  reduced  to  so  great  a 
simplicity  of  operation,  l^The  division  of  labour,  however, 
80  far  aa  it  can  be  introduced,  occasions,  in  every  art,  a  pro- 
portionable increase  of  the  productive  powers  of  la,boiif!\  I 
The  separation  of  different  trades  and  employments  from 
one  another,  seems  to  have  taken  place,  in  consequence  of 
this  advantage."  This  separation  too  is  generally  carried 
furthest  in  those  countries  which  enjoy  the  highest  deg 
of  industry  and  improvement ;  what  is  the  work  of  i 
man  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  being  generally  that  of 
several  in  an  improved  one.  In  every  improved  society, 
the  farmer  ia  generally  nothing  but  a  farmer;  the  manu- 
facturer nothing  but  a  manufacturer.  The  labour  too 
whieli  is  necessary  to  produce  any  one  complete  manufac- 
ture, is  almost  always  divided  among  a  great  number  of 
hands.  How  many  different  trades  are  employed  in  each 
branch  of  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  from  the 
growers  of  the  flax  and  the  wool,  to  the  bleachers  and 
smoothers  of  the  linen,  or  to  the  dyers  and  dreaaers  of  the 
cloth  !  The  nature  of  agiiculture,  indeed,  doea  not  admit 
of  so  many  subdivisions  of  labour,  nor  of  so  complete  a 
separation  of  one  business  from  another,  as  manufactures/' 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  so  entirely,  the  business  of  the 
grazier  from  that  of  the  corn-farmer,  as  the  trade  of  the 
carpenter  is  commonly  separated  from  that  of  the  smith. 
The  Sfnnaer  is  almost  always  a  distinct  person  from  the 
weaver;  but  the  ploughman,  tlie  harrower,  the  sower  of 
the  seed,  and  the  reaper  of  the  com,  are  often  the  same. 
The  occasions  for  those  difEercnt  sorts  of  labour  returning 
yrith  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  impossible  that 

'  The  "great  induslry"  has  prodnced  resnlla  in  pininaking  which 
rednce  Adam  SmitVs  iUastratioii  to  insignificaQco.  At  the  present 
time  not  more  than  1.000  persons  are  employed  in  all  the  processea  of 
pinmakmg.  These  suffice  to  tnrn  ont,  on  an  ayorage,  twenty.five  tooK 
or  pins  pvr  week.  In  Adam  Smith's  time  not  lesa  than  4,200  ware 
required  &t  the  prodnctiun  of  ubijuc  one-seventh  of  that  quantity. — So. 
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one  man  should  be  conatajitly  employed  in  any 
them.  This  impossibility  of  making  so  complete  and 
a  beparation  of  all  the  different  branches  of  labour 
ployed  in  agriculture,  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the 
provement  of  the  productive  powers  of  labour  in  this 
.  does  not  always  keep  pace  with  their  iraprovenient 
manufactures.  The  most  opulent  nations,  indeed,  ge 
rally  escel  all  their  neighbours  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in 
manufactures;  but  they  are  commonly  more  distinguiebed 
by  their  superiority  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Their 
lands  are  in  general  better  cultivated,  and  having  more 
labour  and  expenfe  bestowed  upon  them,  produce  more  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  natural  fertility  of  the  ground. 
But  this  superiority  of  produce  is  seldom  much  more  than 
in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  labour  and  expen^.  In 
agriculture,  the  labour  of  the  rich  country  is  not  always 
much  more  productive  than  that  of  the  poor ;  or,  at  least, 
it  is  never  so  much  more  productive,  as  it  commonly  is  in 
manufactures.  The  com  of  the  rich  country,  therefore,  will 
not  always,  in  the  same  d^ree  of  goodness,  come  cheaper 
to  market  than  that  of  the  poor.  The  com  of  Poland,  m 
the  same  degree  of  goodness,  is  as  cheap  as  that  of  France, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  opulence  and  improvement  of 
the  ^tter  country.  The  com  of  France  is,  in  the  com  pro- 
vinces, fully  as  good,  and  in  most  years  nearly  about  the 
same  price  with  the  corn  in  England,  though,  in  opulence 
and  improvement,  France  is  perhaps  inferior  to  England. 
The  com-landa  of  England,  however,  are  better  cultivated 
than  those  of  France,  and  the  corn-lands  of  France  are 
to  be  much  better  cultivated  than  those  of  Poland. 
though  the  poor  country,  notwithstanding  the  inferitoii 
its  cultivation,  can,  in  some  measure,  rival  the  rich  in^ 
cheapness  and  goodness  of  its  com,  it  can  pretend  to  no 
competition  in  its  manufactures ;  at  least  if  those  manufac- 
tures suit  the  soU,  climate  and  situation  of  the  rich  eountrj'. 
The  Bilis  of  France  are  better  and  cheaper  than  those  of 
England,  because  the  silk  manufacture,  at  least  nnd< 
prettent  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw  silk, 
not  BO  well  suit  the  climate  of  England  as  that 
But  the  hardware  and  the  coarse  woollens  of 
beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  those  of  France, 
much  cheaper  too  in  the  same  deeree  of  goodness. 
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Poland  there  are  said  to  be  scarce  any  manufactures  of  any 
fcind,  a  few  of  those  coarser  household  manufactures  ei- 
epted,  without  which  no  country  can  well  Bubaist.  -^^ 
-^his  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work,  which,  i 
Kmaequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  same  number  of 
eople  are  capable  of  performing,  is  ovring  to  three  different 
irctunstances  ;■■  first,  to  the  increase  of  dexterity  in  ereiy 
■articular  workman ;  secondly,  to  the  saving  of  the  time 
rhich  is  commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of 
terk  to  another ;  and  lastly,  to  the  invention  of  a  great 
dumber  of  machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
md  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  manyi 

First,  the  improvement  of  the  desterity  of  the  workman 
lecessarily  increases  the  quantity  of  the  work  he  can  per- 
brm  ;  and  the  division  of  labour,  by  reducing  every  man's 
Wsiness  to  some  one  simple  operation,  and  by  making  this 
qjeration  the  sole  employment  of  his  life,  necessarily  in- 
TOases  very  much  the  desterity  of  the  workman.  A 
nmmmon  smith,  who,  though  accustomed  to  handle  the 
Hiammer,  has  never  been  used  to  make  nails,  if  upon  some 
articular  occasion  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  it,  will  scarce, 
im  assured,  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  three  hundred 
lils  in  a  day,  and  those  too  very  bad  ones.  A  smith  who 
IB  l)een  accustomed  to  make  nails,  but  whose  sole  or 
indpal  business  has  not  been  that  of  a  nailer,  can  seldom 
Lth  Us  utmost  diligence  make  more  than  eight  hundred 
'  a  thousand  nails  in  a  day.  I  have  seen  several  boya 
inder  twenty  years  of  age  who  had  never  exorcised  any 
'her  trade  but  tbat  of  maldng  nails,  and  who,  when  they 
certed  themselves,  could  make,  ea<^h  of  them,  upwards  of 
^o  thousand  three  hundred  naJla  in  a  day.  The  making 
;  a  nail,  however,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  simplest  ope- 
ttions.  The  same  person  blows  the  bellows,  stirs  or 
lends  the  fire  as  there  is  occasion,  heats  the  iron,  and 
ar^s  every  part  of  the  nail :  In  forging  the  head  too  he  is 
"Wiged  to  change  Ms  tools.  The  different  operations  into 
rhich  the  maldng  of  a  pin,  or  of  a  metal  button,  ia  snb- 
ivided,  are  all  of  them  much  more  simple,  and  the  derte- 
ity  of  the  person  whose  whole  life  it  has  been  the  sole 
Dainess  to  perform  them,  is  usually  much  greater.  Thfl 
ipidity  with  which  some  of  the  operations  of  those  manu- 
ictures  are  performed,  exceeds  what  'Can  \i\iaa."o.  Vasi&. 
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could,  hj  tlioBe  who  hod  nerer  seen  tbem,  l>e  supposed 
csipable  of  acquiring. 

Secondly,  the  advantage  which  is  gained  by  saving  the 
time  commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one  sort  of  work  to 
another,  is  much  greater  than  we  should  at  first  view  be  apt 
to  imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  very  quicklyjfrom 
one  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on  in  a  difEerent 
place,  and  with  quite  different  tools.  A  country  weaTer, 
who  cultivates  a  small  farm,  must  lose  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  passing  from  his  loom  to  the  field,  and  from  the  field  to 
bis  loom.  When  the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  tlu 
same  workhouse,  the  loss  of  time  is  no  doubt  much  IdU. 
It  is  even  in  this  case,  however,  very  considerable.  A  man 
commonly  saunters  a  tittle  in  turning  his  hand  from  one 
sort  of  employment  to  another.  When  he  first  begins  tlie 
new  work  he  is  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty ;  his  mind,  aa 
they  say,  does  not  go  to  it,  and  for  some  time  he  ratlier 
fcriflea  than  applies  to  good  purpose.  The  habit  of  aamiter- 
ing  and  of  indolent  careless  application,  which  is  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily  acquired  by  every  country  workman 
who  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools  every  half 
liour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  different  ways 
almost  every  day  of  his  life ;  renders  him  almost  always 
slothful  and  lazy,  and  incapable  of  any  vigorous  application 
even  on  the  most  pressing  occasions.  Independent,  there- 
fore, of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  dexterity,  this  cause  alone 
must  always  reduce  considerably  the  quantity  of  work 
which  he  is  capable  of  performing. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  everybody  must  be  sensible  how 
much  labour  ia  facilitated  and  abridged  by  the  application 
of  proper  machinery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  ex- 
ample. I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  the  invention 
of  all  those  machines  by  which  labour  is  so  much  facilitated 
and  abridged,  seems  to  have  been  originally  owing  to  the 
division  of  labour.  Men  are  much  more  likely  to  discover 
easier  and  readier  methods  of  attaining  any  object,  when 
the  whole  attention  of  their  minds  is  directed  towards  that 
single  object,  than  when  it  is  dissipated  among  a  great 
variety  of  things.  But  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
labour,  the  whole  of  every  man's  attention  comes  naturally 
to  be  directed  towards  some  one  very  simple  object.  It  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  some  one  or  other 
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of  those  who  a- 
labour  should  s 
performing  their  own  particular  work,  wherever  the  nature 
of  it  admits  of  euuh  iiuprovement.     A  great  part  of  the 
mBrchines  made  use  of  in  those  manufactures  in  which 
labour  is  most  subdivided,  were  originally  the  inventions 
of  common  workmen,  who,  being  each  of  them  employed  In 
some  very  simple  operation,  naturally  turned  their  thoughts 
towj.rda  finding  out  easier  and  readier  methods  of  perform- 
ing it.     ■Whoever  has  been  much  aecuBtomed  to  visit  such 
manufactures,   must  frequently  have   been  shown   very 
pretty  machines,  which  were  the  inventions  of  such  work- 
men, in  order  to  fadhtate  and  quicken  their  own  particular 
port  of  the  work.     In  the  first  fire-engines,  a  boy  was  con- 
stantly employed  to  open  and  shut  alternately  the  commu- 
nication between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  according  as 
the  piston  either  ascended  or  descended.     One  of  t' 
[  boys,  who  loved  to  piay  with  his  companions,  observed 
I' -that,  by  tying  a  string  from  the  handle  of  the  valve  which 
^opened  tins  communication  to  another  part  of  the  machine, 
fvie  valve  vonld  open  imd  shut  without  his  assistance,  and 
Hwave  him  at  liberty  to  divert  himself  with  bis  playfellows. 
pE)ne  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  has  been  made  upon 
Kiis  machine,  since  it  was  first  invented,  was  in  this  manner 
Pthe  discovery  of  a  boy  who  wanted  to  save  his  own  labour. 
I      All  the  improvements  in  machinery,  however,  have  by 
[  no  means  been  the  inventions  of  those  who  had  occasion  to 
F'tiae  the  machines.     Many  improvements  have  been  made 
Ltiy  the  ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  the  machines,  when  to 
ptnake  them  became  the  business  of  a  peculiar  trade ;  and 
LiBome  by  that  of  those  who  are  called  .philosophers  or  men 
hoi  epeciilation,  whose  trade  it  is  not  to  do  anything,  but  to 
nibserve  everything ;  and  who,  upon  that  account,  are  often 
napable  of  combining  together  the  powers  of  the  most  dis- 
Etant  and  dissimilar  objects.     In  the  progress  of  society, 
miilosophy  or  speculation  becomes,  like  every  other  em- 
Kldyment,  the  principal  or  sole  trade  and  occupation  of  a 
Bmrdcular  class  of  citizens.     Like  every  other  employment 
Hc>n>  it  18  subdivided  into   a  great  number  of  different 
Hvuiches,  each  of  which  afEords  occupation  to  a  peculietr 
ntbe  or  class  of  philosophers ;  and  this  subdivision  of  em- 
nloyment  in  pljiJosophv,  as  well  as  in  every  ot\ier  \iuBauwa, 
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improrefl  dexi«rify,  and  saree  time.  Each  individual  be- 
comes  more  exyert  in  lii§  own  peculiar  branch,  more  work 
n  done  upon  the  whole,  and  the  quantity  of  science  is  ctm- 
eiderablj  increased  by  it. 

■It  is  tiie  great  multiplication  of  the  productions  of  all  the 
different  arts,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  labour, 
which  occasions,  in  a  weU-govemed  society,  that  unirereol 
opulence  which  extends  itself  to  the  lowest  rants  of  tlie 
people.-  Every  workipan  has  a  great  quantity  of  hia  own 
work  to  dispose  of  beyond  what  he  himself  has  occ^od 
for  i  and  every  other  workman  being  exactly  in  the  bmw 
situation,  he  is  enabled  to  exchange  a  great  quantity  of  hit 
own  goods  for  a,  great  qnantity,  or,  what  comes  to  t^e  BOme 
thing,  for  the  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  theirs.  Ha  n^ 
pliea  them  abundantly  with  what  they  have  occaaion  for, 
and  they  accommodate  him  as  amply  with  what  ho  has 
occaaion  for,  and  a  general  plenty  diffuses  itself  through  all 
the  different  ranks  of  the  society. 

Obaervethe  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artificer 
or  day-labourer  in  a  civiliaed  and  thriving  country,  and 
yon  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people  of  whose  in- 
dustry a  part,  though  but  a  small  part,  has  been  employed 
in  procuring  him  this  accommodation,  exceeds  all  computa- 
tion. The  woollen  coat,  for  example,  which  covers  ths 
day-labourer,  as  coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  ia  tlw 
produce  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  woct- 
men.  The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the  wool- 
comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the  apinner,  &e 
weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser,  with  many  others,  must  all 
join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  complete  even  this 
homely  production.  How  many  merchants  and  canierth 
besides,  must  have  been  employed  in  transporting  the 
materials  from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others  who  oft«n 
live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country !  bow  much  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  particular,  how  many  ship- builders, 
sailota.  sail-makera,  rope-makers,  must  have  been  employe! 
is  order  to  bring  together  the  different  drugs  made  uae  ofc 
by  the  dyer,  which  often  come  from  the  remotest  (xmieH) 
of  the  world !  What  a  variety  of  labour  too  is  neceaflalV 
in  order  to  produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  of  those  vmIS* 

lenl  To  saynotbingof  such  complicated  machinea  asfta'   I 
\p  of  the  sailor,  the  mill  of  the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom 
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iflf  the  weaver,  let  ua  consider  only  what  a  variety  of  labour 
;is  requisite  in  order  to  form  that  very  simple  machine,  the 
'■hears  with  which  the  shepherd  clips  the  wool.  The  miner, 
the  builder  of  the  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  the  feller 
jof  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  made  nae  of 
in  the  smel ting-house,  the  brickmaker,  the  bricklayer,  the 
workmen  who  attend  the  furnace,  the  millwright,  the 
forger,  the  smith,  must  all  of  them  join  their  different  arts 
in  order  to  produce  them.  Were  we  to  examine,  in  the 
same  manner,  all  the  different  parts  of  his  dress  and  house- 
hold furniture,  the  coarse  lioeD  shirt  which  he  wears  nest 
his  akin,  the  shoes  which  cover  his  feot,  the  bed  which  he 
Hee  on,  and  all  the  different  parts  which  compose  it,  the 
'  litchen-grate  at  which  he  prepares  his  victuals,  the  coals 
I  which  he  makes  use  of  for  that  purpose,  dug  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brought  to  him  perhaps  by  a  long 
I  sea.  and  a  long  land  carriage,  all  the  other  ntensik  of  his 

[kitchen,  all  the  furniture  of  his  table,  the  kcives  and  forks, 
the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  which  he  serves  up  and 
divides  his  victuals,  the  different  hands  employed  in  pre- 
parii^  his  bread  and  his  beer,  the  glass  window  which  lets 
U  the  heat  aud  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and  the 
niu,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  art  requisite  for  preparing 
that  beautiful  and  happy  invention,  without  which  these 
northern  parts  of  the  world  could  scarce  have  afforded  a 
very  comfortable  habitation,  together  with  the  tools  of  all 
the  different  workmen  employed  in  producing  those  diffe- 
rent conveniences ;  if  we  examine,  I  say,  all  these  things, 
and  consider  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  employed  about 
each  of  them,  we  shall  be  sensible  that  without  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  of  many  thousands,  the  very  meanest 
iwrson  in  a  civilized  country  could  not  be  provided,  even 
ticcording  to,  what  we  may  falsely  ima^ne,  the  easy  and 
simple  manner  in  which  he  is  commonly  accommodated. 
Compared,  indeed,  with  the  more  extrava^nt  luxury  of 
the  great,  his  accommodation  must  no  doubt  appear  ex- 
tremely simple  and  easy;  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  perhaps, 
that  the  accommo<&tiou  of  an  European  prince  does  not 
always  so  much  exceed  that  of  an  industrious  and  frugal 
peasant,  as  the  accommodatiou  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of 
many  an  African  king,  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  ten  thousand  naked  savages. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THIS  division  of  labour,  from  which  so  many  aArtai- 
tages  are  derived,  is  Dot  originally  the  effect  of  say 
human  wisdom,  which  foresees  and  iatesda  that  general 
opulence  to  which  it  gives  occasion.  It  is  the  necessarr, 
though  very  slow  and  gradual,  consequence  of  a  <!ertaia 
propensity  in  human  nature  which  has  in  \ww  no  such  ei- 

I  tensive  utility;  -the  propensity  to  truck,  barter,  and  ex- 
change one  thing  for  another; 
Whether  this  propensity  be  one  of  those  original  prin- 
ciplea  in  human  nature,  of  which  no  further  account  can  be 
given ;  or  whether,  as  aeeina  more  probable,  it  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  faculties  of  reason  and  speech, 
it  belongs  not  to  our  present  subject  to  enquire.  It  is  com- 
mon to  all  men,  and  to  be  found  in  no  other  race  of  ani- 
mals, which  seem  to  know  neither  this  nor  any  other  species 
of  contracts.  Two  greyhounds,  in  running  down  the  same 
hare,  have  sometimes  the  appearance  of  acting  in  some  sort 
of  concert.  Each  turns  her  towards  his  companion,  or  en- 
deavours to  intercept  her  when  his  companion  turns  her 
towards  himself.  This,  however,  is  not  the  effect  of  any 
contract,  but  of  the  accidental  concurrence  of  their  passions 
in  the  same  object  at  that  particular  time.  Nobody  ever 
saw  a  dog  make  a  fair  and  deliberate  exchange  of  one  bone 
for  another  with  another  dog.  Nobody  erer  saw  one  ani- 
mal by  its  gestures  and  natural  cries  signify  t«  anotlier,  thia 
is  mine,  that  yours ;  I  am  willing  to  give  this  for  that. 
When  an  animal  wants  to  obtain  something  either  of  a  maai 
or  of  another  animal,  it  has  no  other  means  of  persuasion 
but  to  gain  the  favour  of  those  whose  service  it  requires. 
A  puppy  fawns  upon  its  damfend  a  spaniel  endeavours  by 
a  thousand  attractions  to  engage  the  attention  of  its  ma«t«r 
who  is  at  dinner,  when  it  wants  to  be  fed  by  him.  Man 
Bometimea  uses  the  same  arts  with  his  brethren,  and  when 
he  has  no  other  means  of  engaging  them  to  act  according 
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to  Mb  inclinationa,  endeavoura  by  every  servile  and  fawning 

Ittention  to  obtain  their  good  will.    He  has  not  time,  how- 

reer,  to  do  thin  upon  every  occasion.     In  civilized  society 

be  stands  at  all  times  in  need  of  the  co-operatiou  and  ae- 

instance  of  great  multitudes,  while  hie  whole  life  is  scarce 

sufficient  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  few  persona.     In  ai- 

inost  every  other  ra«e  of  animals,  each  individual,  when  it 

lb  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  entirely  independent,  and  in  its 

batural  stat«  has  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  no  other 

Kring  creature.    But  man  has  almost  constant  occasion  for 

Ibe  help  of  his  hrethren,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  expect 

it  from  their  benevolence  only.     He  will  be  more  hiely  to  i 

TOerail  if  he  can  interest  their  self-love  in  his  favour,  and 

Wiew  them  that  it  is  for  their  owu  s^vantage  to  do  for  Iijtp  1 

trhat  he  requires  of  them.     Whoever  offers  to  another  a 

bargain  of  any  kind,  proposes  to  do  this :   O-ive  me  that 

irhich  I  want,  and  you  shall  have  this  which  you  want,  u 

Uie  meaning  of  every  such  offer ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner 

fchat  we  obtain  from  one  another  the  far  greater  part  of 

'lOBe  good  offices  which  we  stand  in  need  of.     It  is  not 

om  the  benevolence  of  the  bufoher,  the  brewer,  or  the 

iker,  that  we  expect  our  dinner,  but  from  their  regard  to 

leir  own  interest.     We  address  ourselves,  not  to  their  hu- 

Anity  bnt  to  their  self-love,  and  never  talk  to  them  of  our 

vn  necessities  but  of  their  advantages.     Nobody  but  a 

.^  ir  cl)Tj8es  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  benevolence  of  hia 

foUow-citizens.     Even  a  beggar  does  not  depend  upon  it 

entirely.     The  charity  of  well-disposed  people,  indeed,  sup- 

ilies  him  with  the  whole  fund  of  his  subaistenee.     But 

hough  thia  principle  ultimately  provides  him  with  all  the 

iceasaries  of  Hfe  which  he  has  occasion  for,  it  neither  does 

ir  can  provide  him  with  them  as  he  has  occasion  for 

hem.   The  greater  part  of  his  occasional  vrante  are  supplied 

D  the  same  maimer  as  those  of  other  people,  by  treaty,  by 

tarter,  and  by  purchase.     With  the  money  vrhich  one  man 

ivoB  him  he  purehasea  food.     The  old  cbaths  which  an- 

Qier  bestows  upon  him  he  exchanges  for  other  old  cloathi 

rhich  suit  him  better,  or  for  loi^ing,  or  for  food,  or  for 

',  with  which  he  can  buy  either  food,  doatbs,  or  lodg- 


Ab  it  is  liy  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by  purchase,  that  w« 
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obtain  from  one  aoother  the  greater  part  o£  tliose  mtttDAl 
good  offices  which  we  stand  in  need  of,  so  it  is  (his  sajne 
bBckiug  disjKiaition  which  originailj  gives  occasion  to  ths 
difisiou  of  ikbour.  In  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  ehepherda  a 
particular  person  makes  bows  and  arrows,  for  example,  with 
more  readinees  and  dexterity  than  anv  other.  He  fre- 
quentlj  exchangea  them  for  cattle  or  for  venison  with  his 
eompajiioiiB ;  and  tie  finds  at  last  that  he  can  in  this  raanner 
get  more  cattle  and  venison,  than  if  he  himself  went  to  the 
field  to  eatoh  them.  From  a  re^^ard  to  hia  own  interest, 
therefore,  the  making  of  bows  and  arrows  grows  to  be  Mb 
duei  business,  and  he  becomes  a  sort  of  armourer.  An- 
other excels  in  making  the  frames  and  covers  of  their  little 
huts  or  moveable  houses.  He  is  accustomed  to  be  of  nse 
in  this  way  to  hia  neighbours,  who  reward  him  in  the  s^ne 
manner  with  cattle  and  with  venison,  till  at  last  he  finds  it 
his  interest  to  dedicate  liimaelf  entirely  to  this  employment, 
and  to  become  a  sort  of  house  carpenter.  In  the  same 
manner  a  third  becomes  a  smith  or  a  brazier ;  a  fourth  a 
tanner  or  dresser  of  hides  or  skins,  the  principal  part  of  the 
dothjng  of  the  savages.  And  thus  the  certainty  of  being 
ftble  to  exchange  all  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
own  labour,  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption, 
I  J  for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  ho 
'  f  may  have  occasion  for,  encourages  every  man  to  apply  hi^- 
r  self  to  a  particular  occupation,  and  to  cultivate  and  bring 
I  to  perfection  whatever  talent  or  genius  he  may  possess  for 
I  (  that  particular  species  of  business. 

■The  difference  of  natural  talents  in  different  men  is,  in 
reality,  much  less  than  we  are  aware  of ;  and  the  very  dif- 
ferent genius  which  appears  to  distinguish  men  of  difierent 
professions,  when  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  not  upon  many 
occasions  SO  much  the  cause,  as  the  effect  of  the  division  of 
labour.  The  difference  between  the  most  dissimilar  cha- 
racters,  between  a  philosopher  and  a  common  street  porter, 
for  example,  seems  to  arise  not  bo  much  from  nature,  as 
~*"~-n  habit,  custom,  and  education.  When  they  came  into, 
rorld,  and  for  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  their  exis^  I 
h  they  were,  perhaps,  very  much  alike,  and  neither  | 
r  parents  nor  pliiyfeUowa  could  perceive  any  remarkable 
oifierence.     About  that  age,  or  soon  after,  they  come  to  be    . 
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employed  in  very  different  occupations.  Tbe  difference  of 
lalentB  comes  tlien  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  widens  by  de- 
igreee,  till  at  !aat  tlie  vanity  of  tHe  philoBOpher  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  scarce  any  resemblance.  But  without  the  dis- 
position to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  every  mtm  must 
naye  procured  to  himself  every  necessary  and  conveniency 
of  life  which  he  wanted.  AJl  must  have  had  the  same 
duties  to  perform,  and  the  same  work  to  do,  and  there  could 
liiUTe  been  no  such  difEereuce  of  employment  aa  could  alone 
give  occasion  to  any  great  difference  of  talents. 

'Ab  it  is  this  disposition  which  fonns  that  difference  of 
talents,  BO  remarkable  among  men  of  different  professions, 

j  is  this  same  disposition  which  renders  that  differenoe 
useful.-    Many  tribes  of  animals  acknowledged  to  be  all  of 

same  species,  derive  from  nature  a  much  more  remark- 
able distinction  of  genius,  than  what,  antecedent  to  custom 
and  education,  appears  to  take  place  among  men.  By 
nature  a  philosopher  is  not  in  genius  and  disposition  half 
eo  different  from  a  street  porter,  as  a  mastifC  is  from  a  grey- 
hound, or  a  greyhound  from  a  spaniel,  or  this  last  from  a 
shepherd's  dog.  Those  different  tribes  of  animals,  how- 
ever, though  all  of  the  same  spedes,  are  of  scarce  any  use 
to  one  another.  The  strength  of  the  mastiff  is  not  in  the 
least  supported  either  by  the  swiftness  of  the  greyhound, 
or  by  the  sagacity  of  the  spaniel,  or  by  the  docility  of  the 
shepherd's  dog.  The  effects  of  those  different  geniuses  and 
talents,  for  want  of  the  power  or  disposition  to  barter  and 
eichange,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  do 
not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  better  accommodation  and 
conveniency  of  the  species.  Each  animal  is  atiU  obliged  to 
support  and  defend  itself,  separately  and  independently, 
and  derives  no  sort  of  advantage  from  that  variety  of 
talents  with  which  nature  has  distinguished  its  fellows. 
Among  men,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  dissimilar  geniuses 
are  of  use  to  one  another ;  the  different  produces  of  their 
respective  talents,  by  the  general  disposition  to  truck, 
barter,  and  eschange,  being  brought,  as  it  were,  into  a  com- 

a  stock,  where  every  man  may  purchase  whatever  part 
of  the  produce  of  other  men's  talents  he  has  occasion  for. 
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CHAPTER  nL 

THAT    THE    DIVISION    OF    LABOUR    IS  LIMITED    BY    THE 

EXTENT   OF   THE    MABEET. 

-AS  it  is  tlie  power  of  exchanging  that  gives  occasion  to 
^^  the  division  of  labour,  so  the  extent  of  this  dixiaioxi' 
must  always  be  limited  by  the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.-  When  the 
market  is  very  small,  no  person  can  have  any  encourage- 
mont  to  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  one  emplojrment,  for 
want  of  the  power  to  exchange  all  that  surplus  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  and  above  his 
own  consumption,  for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  other 
men's  labour  as  he  has  occasion  for. 

There  are  some  sorts  of  industrv,  even  of  the  lowest 
kind,  which  can  be  carried  on  nowhere  but  in  a  great 
town.  A  j^orter,  for  example,  can  find  employment  and 
siibsistonco  in  no  other  place.  A  village  is  by  much 
too  narrow  a  sj^hcre  for  him;  even  an  ordinary  market 
toivn  is  scarce  large  enough  to  afford  him  constant 
occupation.  In  the  lone  houses  and  very  small  villages 
which  are  scattered  about  in  so  desert  a  country  as  the 
IIi;,'hlands  of  Scotland,  every  fanner  must  be  butcher. 
Laker  and  brewer  for  his  own  family.  In  such  situationB 
we  can  scarce  expect  to  find  even  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a 
mason,  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  another  of  the 
same  trade.  The  scattered  families  that  live  at  eight  or 
ten  miles'  distance  from  the  nearest  of  them,  must  learn  to 
]>erform  tliomselves  a  groat  number  of  little  pieces  of  work, 
ior  which,  in  more  populous  countries,  they  would  call  in 
the  assistance  of  those  workmen.  Countrv  workmen  are 
almost  everywhere  o])ligod  to  apply  themselves  to  all  the 
different  branches  of  industry  that  have  so  much  afi^ty 
to  one  another  as  to  be  employed  about  the  same  sort  of 
materials.  A  country  carpenter  deals  in  every  sort  of 
work  that  is  made  of  wood :  a  country  smith  in  every  sort 
of  work  that  is  made  of  iron.  The  former  is  not  only  a 
carj»enter,  but  a  joiner,  a  cabinet  maker,  and  even  a  <;arver 
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in  wood,  aB  well  as  a  wheelwright,  a  ploughwright,  a.  cart 
and  waggon  maker.  The  employmenta  of  the  latter  are 
etui  more  Tarious.  It  ia  imposaihle  there  ehould  he  Buch 
&  trade  as  even  that  of  a  nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland 
,  parte  of  the  Highlanda  of  Scotland.  Sueh  a  workman  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  naila  a  day,  and  three  hundred 
working  days  in  the  year,  will  make  three  hundred  thousand 
Bails  in  the  year.  But  in  such  a  situatioa  it  would  be  im- 
jwsaible  to  dispose  of  one  thousand,  that  ia,  of  one  day's 
work  in  the  year. 

As  liy  means  of  water-carriage  a  more  estenaive  market 
is  opened  to  every  sort  of  industry  than  what  land-carriage 
alone  can  afford  it,  so  it  is  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  along 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivera,  that  industry  of  every  land 
naturally  begins  to  subdivide  and  improve  itself,  and  it  is 
frequently  not  till  a  long  time  after  that  those  improve- 
ments extend  themselves  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 
A  broad-wheeled  waggon,  attended  by  two  men,  and  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  in  about  bLx  weeks'  time  carries  and  brings 
back  between  London  and  Edinburgh  near  four  ton  weight 
of  goods.  In  about  the  same  time  a  ship  navigated  by  six 
or  eight  men,  and  sailing  between  the  ports  of  Iiondon  and 
Leith,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two  hundred  ton 

Kweigbt  of  goods.  Six  or  eight  men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of 
water-carriage,  can  carry  and  bring  back  in  the  same  time  the 
LB  quantity  of  goods  between  London  and  Edinbui^h,  as 
fifty  broad-wheeled  waggons,  attended  by  a  himdred  men. 
and  drawn  by  four  hundred  horses.  Upon  two  hundred  tons 
of  goods,  therefore,  carried  by  the  cheapest  land-carriage 
from  Ijondon  to  Edinbui^h,  there  must  be  charged  the 
intenance  of  a  hundred  men  for  three  weeks,  and  both 
tiie  maintenance,  and,  what  ia  nearly  equal  to  the  main- 
tenance, the  wear  and  tear  of  four  hundred  horses  as  well 
a  of  fifty  great  wi^pons.  Whereas,  upon  the  same  quan- 
tity of  goods  carried  by  water,  there  is  to  be  charged  only 
the  mBJnt^nance  of  six  or  eight  men,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  superior  risk,  or  the  difference  of  the  iu- 
BQiance  between  land  and  water-carriage.  Were  there  no 
other  communication  between  those  two  places,  therefore, 
t  by  land-carriage,  as  no  goods  could  be  traijspoii*d 


from  the  one  to  the  other,  except  auch  whose  price  waa 
very  considerable  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  thej  wmld 
carry  on  but  a  amall  part  of  that  commerce  which  at  pre- 
sent Bubeiata  between  them,  and  consequently  could  give 
hut  a  small  part  of  that  encourageiuent  which  they  at 
preaent  mutually  afford  to  each  other's  industry.  There 
could  be  little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind  between  the 
diataqj  parts  of  the  world.  What  gooda  could  bear  the 
expenfe  of  laud-carriage  between  London  and  Calcutta? 
Or  if  there  were  aoy  so  precious  as  to  be  able  to  support 
this  espenfe,  with  what  safety  could  they  be  transported 
through  the  territories  of  so  many  barbarous  nations? 
Those  two  cities,  however,  at  present  carry  on  a  very  con- 
siderable commerce  with  each  other,  and  by  mutually 
affording  a  market,  give  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to 
each  other's  industry. 

Since  such,  therefore,  are  the  advantages  of  water-car- 
riage, it  is  natural  tliat  the  first  improvements  of  art  and 
industry  should  be  made  where  this  conyeuiency  opens  the 
whole  world  for  a  market  to  the  produce  of  every  sort  of 
labour,  and  that  they  should  always  be  much  later  in  ei- 
tunding  themselves  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 
The  inland  parts  of  the  country  can  for  a  long  time  have 
no  other  market  for  the  greater  part  of  their  goods,  but 
tlie  country  which  hes  round  about  them,  and  separates 
I  them  from  the  sea-coast,  and  the  great  navigable  rivers, 
iThe  extent  of  their  market,  therefore,  must  for  a  long  time 
I  |be  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  populouaneaa  of  that 
,  country,  and  conaei^ueiitly  their  improvement  must  always 
bo  posterior  to  the  improvement  of  that  c-ountry.  In  our 
North  American  coloiues  the  plantations  have  constantly 
followed  either  the  sea-coast  or  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  have  scarce  anywhere  extended  themselves  to 
any  conaiderable  distance  from  both. 

The  nations  that,  according  to  the  best  authenticated 
history,  appear  to  have  been  first  civihzed,  were  those  that 
'  dwelt  round  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  I'hat  sea, 
by  far  the  greatest  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world, 
having  no  tides,  nor  consequently  any  waves  except  such 
as  are  caused  by  the  wind  only,  was,  by  the  smoothness  of 
its  surface,  as  well  as  by  the  multitude  of  its  isUini.ls,  and 
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the  proiimity  of  its  neighbouring  shores,  extremely  favour- 
able to  the  infant  naTigatiou  of  the  world ;  when,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  compass,  men  were  afraid  to  quit 
the  view  of  the  ooast,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  art 
•jf  shipbuilding,  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  boisterous 
waves  of  the  oc«aJi.  To  pass  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
oulea,  that  is,  to  sail  out  of  the  Streighta  of  Gibraltar,  was, 
in  the  anient  world,  long  considered  as  a  moat  wonderful 
and  dangerous  exploit  of  navigation.  It  was  late  before 
even  the  Fhenicians  and  Oarth^^ans,  the  most  skilful 
navigators  and  shipbuilders  of  those  old  times,  attempted 
it,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  nations  that  did 
attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  whiqh  either 
agriculture  or  manufactureB  were  cultivated  and  improved  , 
to  any  conBiderable  degree.  "Upper  Egypt  extends  itself 
nowhere  above  a  few  miles  from  the  Kile,  aud  in  Lower 
Egypt  that  great  river  breaks  itself  into  many  diilerent 
canals,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  art,  seem  to 
have  afforded  a  communication  by  water-carriage,  not  only 
between  all  the  great  towns,  but  between  all  the  consider- 
able villages,  and  even  to  many  farmhouses  in  the  country; 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bbiue  and  the  Maese  do 
in  Holland  at  present.  The  extent  and  easiness  of  this 
inlaad  navigation  was  probably  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  early  improvement  of  Egypt. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  in  the  East  Lidies,  and  in  some  of  the 
eastern  provincea  of  China ;  though  the  great  extent  of 
this'  antiquity  is  not  authenticated  by  any  historiea  of 
■whose  authority  we,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  well 
aaaured.  In  Bengal  the  Ganges  and  several  other  great 
rivers  form  a  great  number  of  navigable  canals  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  Nile  doea  in  Egypt.  In  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces of  China  too,  several  great  rivers  form,  by  their  dif- 
ferent branches,  a  multitude  of  canals,  and  by  communi- 
cating with  one  another  afford  an  inland  navigation  much 
more  extensive  than  that  either  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges, 
or  perhaps  than  both  of  them  put  together.  It  la  remoxka.bk. 
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that  neither  the  ontieiit  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor 
the  ChineBe,  encouraged  foreign  commerce,  but  seem  dl 
to  have  derived  their  great  opulence  from  thia  inland 
navigation. 

All  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  all  that  part  of  Asia 
■which  lies  any  considerable  way  north  of  the  Emine  and 
Caspian  seas,  the  ancient  Scythia,  the  modem  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  seem  in  all  ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  in  the 
same  barbarous  and  uncivihzed  state  in  which  we  find 
them  at  present.  The  sea  of  Tartary  is  the  frozen  ocean 
which  admits  of  no  navigation,  and  though  some  of  the 
greatest  rivers  in  the  world  run  through  that  eoimtay,  thej 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  one  another  to  carry  com- 
merce and  communication  through  the  greater  part  of  it. 
There  are  in  Africa  none  of  those  great  inlets,  such  as  the 
Baltic  and  Adriatic  seas  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and 
Euadne  aeaa  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  gulpha  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam,  in  Asia,  to  carry 
maritime'  commerce  into  tbe  interior  parts  of  that  great 
continent :  and  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  are  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  one  another  to  give  occasion  to  any  con- 
siderable inland  navigation.  /  The  commerce  besides  which 
any  nation  can  carry  on  by  means  of  a  river  which  does  not 
break  itself  into  any  great  number  of  branches  or  canals, 
and  which  runs  into  another  territory  before  it  reaches  the 
sea,  can  never  be  very  considerable ;  because  it  is  always 
in  the  power  of  the  nations  who  possesa  that  other  terri- 
tory to  obstruct  the  communication  between  the  upper 
country  and  the  sea.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  of 
very  little  use  to  the  different  states  of  Bavaria,  Austria 
and  Hungary,  in  comparison  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  of 
them  possessed  the  whole  of  its  course  till  it  falls  into  ■^'— 
BlaoIcSea. 
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WHEN  the  division  of  labour  has  been  once  thoroughly 
established,  it  ia  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's 
■wants  which  the  produce  of  hia  own  labour  can  supply. 
He  snppliea  the  far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging 
that  aurpIuB  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  which 
is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption,  for  such  parts  of 
the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  has  occasion  for. 
Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  some 
measure  a  merchant,  and  the  society  itself  grows  to  be 
■what  is  properly  a  commercial  society. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  first  began  to  tate 
place,  this  power  of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been 
very  much  digged  and  embarrassed  in  its  operations.  One 
man,  we  shall  suppose,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity 
-than  he  himself  has  occasion  for,  while  another  has  less. 
The  former  consequently  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of,  and 
the  latter  to  purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity.  But  if 
this  latter  should  chance  to  have  nothing  that  the  former 
stands  in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between  them. 
The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  shop  than  he  himself  can 
consume,  and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  of 
them  be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it.  But  they  have 
Bothing  to  offer  in  exchange,  except  the  different  produc- 
tions of  their  respective  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already 
provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has  imme- 
diate occasion  for,  No  exchange  can,  in  this  case,  be  made 
between  them.  He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his 
customers ;  aud  they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  less 
serviceable  to  one  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the  ineon- 
veniency  of  such  situations,  every  prudent  man  in  every 
period  of  society,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  divi- 
fiion  of  labour,  must  naturally  have  endeavoured  to  manage 
bis  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  at  aU  times  by 
him,  besides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his  ovra  industry,  a 
*     quantity  of  some  one  commodity  or  other,  such  as 
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lie  imEgined  few  people  would  be   litely  to  refuse  ] 
exchange  for. the  pr<jduce  of  their  industry. 

Many  different  commodities,  it  is  probable,  were  suco 
sively  both  thought  of  and  employed  for  this  piu-poae, 
the  rude  agea  of  society,  cattle  are  Baid  to  have  been 
common  inatrument  of  comm.erce  ;  a-nd,  though  they  n 
have  been  a  moat  inconTeoient  one,  yet  in  old  times  i| 
find  things  were  frequently  valued  according  to  the  nui 
of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  them. 
armour  of  Diomede,  says  Homer,  coat  only  nine  oxen  ; 
that  of  Glaucue  cost  an  hundred  oxen.  Salt  is  said  to  | 
the  common  instrument  of  commerce  and  exchanges 
Abyssiiiia;  a  spedes  of  shells  in  some  parts  of  the  coastl 
India ;  dried  »»d  at  Newfoundland ;  tobacco  in  Vii^ini^ 
BUgar  in  some  of  our  West  India  colonies ;  hides  or  di-eased 
leather  in  some  other  countries  ;  and  there  is  at  this  day  a 
village  in  Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  I  am  told, 
for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  instead  of  money  to  the 
baker's  shop  or  tha  ale-house. 

In  all  countries,  however,  men  seem  at  last  to  have  been 
determined  by  irresistible  reasons  to  give  the  preference, 
for  this  employment,  to  metals  above  every  other  commo- 
dity. MetaJs  can  not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  loss  as  any 
other  commodity,  scarce  anything  being  less  perishable 
than  they  are,  but  they  can  likewise,  without  any  loss,  be 
divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  as  by  fusion  those  parts 
can  easily  be  reunited  again ;  a  quality  which  no  other 
equally  durable  commodities  possess,  and  which  more  than 
any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the  instruments 
of  commerce  and  circulation.  The  man  who  wanted  to 
buy  salt,  for  example,  and  had  nothing  but  cattle  to  give 
in  eichauge  for  it,  must  have  been  obHged  to  buy  salt 
to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole  sheep,  at  a  time- 
He  could  seldom  buy  less  than  this,  because  what  he  was 
to  give  for  it  could  seldom  be  divided  without  loss ;  and 
if  Be  had  a  mind  to  buy  more,  he  must,  for  the  same 
reasons,  have  bwu  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the 
quantity,  the  valut>,  to  wit  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or  of  two 
or  three  sheep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  sheep  or 
I*  )m  bad  metals  to  give  in  exohange  for  it,  he  c 
bjv^Mrtioa  the  quautitj  of  the  metal  to  the  ji 
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luantity  of  the  commodity  which  he  had  immediate  occa- 
^lu  for. 

KfEerent  metals  have  been  made  «ae  of  by  different 
itions  for  this  purpose.  Iron  was  the  common  inatni- 
ent  of  commerce  among  the  antient  Spartans ;  copper 
aong  the  antient  Romans ;  and  gold  and  silver  among  all 
ih  and  commercial  nations. 

Those  metals  aeem  originally  to  have  been  made  nse  of 
or  this  purpose  in  rude  bars,  without  any  stamp  or  coinage. 
UB  we  are  told  by  Pliny',  upon  the  authority  of  Timeeus, 
antient  historian,  that,  till  the  time  of  Serviua  TulliuB, 
be  Bonians  had  no  coined  money,  but  made  use  of  un- 
iped  bars  of  copper,  t«  purchase  whatever  they  had 
iccasion  for.     These  rude  bars,  therefore,  performed  at  this 

the  function  of  money, 
'  The  use  of  metals  in  ttua  rude  state  was  attended  with 
ro  very  considerable  inconveniencies ;  first,  with  the 
rouble  of  weighing;  and,  secondly,  with  that  of  assaying 
bem.  In  the  precious  metals,  where  a  small  differenee  in 
quantity  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  value,  even  the 
'  less  of  weighing,  with  proper  exactnoas,  requires  at 
very  accurate  weights  and  Bcalea.  The  weighing  of 
jold  in  particular  is  an  operation  of  some  nicety.  In  the 
oarser  metals,  indeed,  where  a  small  error  would  be  of 
itUe  consequence,  less  accuracy  would,  no  doubt,  be  neces- 
jy.  Yet  we  should  find  it  eiceaaively  troublesome,  if 
'ery  time  a  poor  man  had  occasion  either  to  buy  or  sell  a 
iTthing's  worth  of  goods,  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  the  far- 
lung.  The  operation  of  assaying  is  still  more  difBcult, 
till  more  tedious,  and,  unless  a  part  of  the  metal  is  fairly 
Baited  in  the  crucible,  with  proper  dissolvents,  anyconcln- 
that  can  be  drawn  from  it,  is  extremely  imcertain. 
re  the  institution  of  coined  money,  however,  tmless 
hey  went  through  this  tedious  and  difficult  operation, 
eople  must  always  have  been  liable  to  the  grossest  frauds 
id  impositions,  and  instead  of  a  pound  weight  of  pure 
or  pure  copper,  might  receive  in  exchange  for  their 
an  adulterated  composition  of  the  coarsest  and 
leapest  materials,  which  had,  however.  In  their  outward 
ppearance,  been  made  to  resemble  those  metals.     To  pre- 
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Teat  Bucli  abuses,  to  facilitate  extdiauges,  and  tlierebj  to 
encourage  all  sorts  of  industrj  and  commerce,  it  has  been 
found  netessary,  in  all  countries  that  have  made  any  con- 
siderable advances  tovarda  improvement,  to  affix  a  public 
stamp  upon  certain  quantities  of  such  particular  metala,  bb 
were  in  those  countries  commonly  made  use  of  to  purchase 
gooda.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined  money,  and  of  those 
public  offices  called  mints  ;  institutions  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  of  the  aulnagers  and  stampraastera  o£ 
■woollen  and  linen  cloth.  All  of  them  are  equally  meantto 
ascertain,  by  means  of  a  public  stamp,  the  quantity  and 
uniform  goodness  of  those  different  commodities  when 
brought  to  market. 

The  first  public  stamps  of  this  kind  that  were  affixed  to 
the  current  metala,  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  ascertain,  what  it  was  both  most  difficult  and 
most  important  to  ascertain,  the  goodness  or  fineness  of 
the  metal,  and  to  have  resembled  the  sterling  mark  which 
is  at  present  affixed  to  plate  and  bars  of  silver,  or  Ga 
Spanish  mark  which  is  sometimes  affixed  to  ingots  of  goXd, 
and  which  being  struck  only  upon  one  side  of  the  piece, 
and  not  covering  the  whole  surface,  ascertains  the  fineness. 
hut  not  the  weight  of  the  metal.  Abraham  weighs  to 
Epbron  the  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  which  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  field  of  Maehpelah.  They  are  said 
however  to  be  the  current  money  of  the  merchant,  and  yet 
are  received  by  weight  and  not  by  tale,  in  the  same  mannec 
as  ingots  of  gold  and  bars  of  silver  are  at  present.  The 
revenues  of  the  antient  Saxon  kings  of  England  are  said 
to  have  been  paid,  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  that  is,  in 
victuals  and  provisions  of  all  sorts.  William  the  Con- 
queror introduced  the  custom  of  paying  them  in  money. 
This  money,  however,  was,  for  a  long  time,  received  at  the 
exchequer,  by  weight  and  not  by  tale. 

The  inconveniency  and  difficulty  of  weighing  those  metaJs 
with  exactness  gave  occasion  to  the  institution  of  coins,  of 
which  the  stamp,  covering  entirely  both  sides  of  the  piece 
and  sometimes  the  edges  too,  was  supposed  to  ascertain 
not  only  the  fineness,  but  the  weight  of  the  metal.  Such 
coins,  therefore,  were  received  by  tale  as  at  present,  without 
the  trouble  of  weighing. 
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The  denominations  of  those  coina  seem  originally  to 
I've  expressed  the  weight  or  quantity  of  metal  contained 
1  them.  In  the  time  of  Serviua  TnUius,  who  first  coined 
^^.oney  at  Eome,  the  Koman  As  or  Pondo  contained  a 
Soman  pound  of  good  copper.  It  was  divided  in  the  same 
fianner  as  our  Troyea  pound,  into  twelve  ounces,  each  of 
rhich  contained  a  real  ounce  of  good  copper.  The  English 
onnd  aterling  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  contained  a  pound, 
Jower  weight,  of  silver  o£  a.  known  fineneaa.  The  Tower 
>ound  aeems  to  have  been  something  more  than  the  Soman 
(ound,  and  something  less  than  the  Troyes  pound.  This 
ast  was  not  introduced  into  the  mint  of  England  till  the 
I8th  of  Eenrj'  VIH.  The  French  livre  contained  in  the 
Sme  of  Charlemagne  a  pound,  Troyes  weight,  of  silver  of  a 
mown  fineness.  The  fair  of  Troyes  in  Champaign  was 
'i  that  time  frequented  hy  all  the  nations  of  Euroj>e,  and 
le  weights  and  measures  of  so  famous  a  market  were 
inerally  known  and  esteemed.  The  Scots  money  pound 
ontained,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  First  to  that  of 
Sobert  Bruce,  a  pound  of  silrer  of  the  same  weight  and 
lenesswith  the  English  pound  sterling.  EngHsh,  French, 
id  Scots  pennies  too,  contained  all  of  them  originally  & 
al  pennyweight  of  silver,  the  twentieth  part  of  an  omice, 
id  the  two  hundred-and-fortieth  part  of  a  pound.  The 
illing  too  aeems  originally  to  have  been  the  denomination 
[  a  weight.  When  wheat  is  at  twelve  shiUinga  the  quarter, 
lya  an  antient  statute  of  Heniy  in.  then  wastel  bread  of 
farthing  shall  -weigh  eleven  ahillinga  and  fourpence.  The 
Oroportion,  however,  between  the  shilling  and  either  the 
enny  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pound  on  the  other,  seems 
it  to  have  been  so  constant  and  uniform  as  that  between 
e  penny  and  the  pound.  During  the  first  race  of  the 
ngs  of  France,  the  French  aou  or  shilling  appears  upon 
ifferent  occasions  to  have  contained  five,  twelve,  twenty, 
id  forty  pennies.  Among  the  antient  Saxons  a  shilling 
at  one  time  to  have  contained  only  five  pennies, 
a  It  la  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  as  variable 
.ong  them  as  among  their  neighbours,  the  antient  Franks. 
torn  the  time  of  Charlemagne  among  the  French,  and 
im  that  of  William  the  Conqueror  among  the  English, 
(  proportion  between  the  pound,  the  ebiUioR,  Bi.-n4.  Vo-iei 


from  the  one  to  the  other,  except  such  whose  price  inA 
very  considerable  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  they  ixiald 
carry  on  but  a  smaJl  part  of  that  commerce  which  at  pre- 
sent subaiatB  between  them,  and  consequently  could  give 
hut  a  small  part  of  that  encouragement  which  they  at 
present  mutually  afford  to  each  other's  industry.  Tliere 
could  he  little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind  between  the 
distaijf  parts  of  the  world.  What  goods  could  bear  the 
eijjenfe  o£  land-carriage  between  London  and  Calcutta? 
Or  if  there  were  any  so  precious  as  to  he  able  to  support 
this  expence,  with  what  safety  could  they  be  transported 
through  the  territories  of  so  many  barbarous  natiouB? 
Those  two  cities,  however,  at  present  carry  on  a  very  con- 
siderable commerce  with  each  other,  and  by  mutually 
affording  a  market,  give  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to 
each  other's  industry. 

Since  such,  therefore,  are  the  advantages  of  water-car- 
riage, it  is  natural  that  the  first  improvements  of  art  and 
industry  should  be  made  where  this  conveniency  opens  the 
whole  world  for  a  market  to  the  produce  of  every  sort  of 
liibour,  and  that  they  should  always  be  much  later  in  ex- 
tending themselves  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 
The  inland  parts  of  the  country  can  for  a  long  time  have 
no  other  market  for  the  greater  part  of  their  goods,  but 
the  country  which  lies  round  about  them,  and  separatM 
.  them  from  the  sea-coast,  and  the  great  navigable  rivers. 
iThe  extent  of  their  market,  therefore,  must  Eor  a  long  time 
I  jbe  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  populousnesa  of  that 
coontry,  and  consequently  their  improvement  must  always 
be  posterior  to  tlie  improvement  of  that  country.  In  our 
North  American  colouies  the  plantations  have  constantly 
followed  either  the  sea-coast  or  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  have  scarce  anywhere  extended  themselves  to 
any  considerable  distance  from  both. 

The  nations  that,  aecording  to  the  best  authenticated 
history,  appear  to  have  been  first  civilized,  were  those  that 
'  dwelt  round  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  That  aea, 
hy  far  the  greatest  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world, 
having  no  tides,  nor  consequently  any  waves  except  such 
as  are  caused  by  the  wind  only,  was,  by  the  smoothness  of 
its  surface,  as  well  as  by  the  multitude  of  its  islands,  and 
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the  proximity  of  its  neighboiiring  ahorea,  extremely  favour- 
able to  the  infant  navigation  of  the  world ;  when,  from 
their  ignorance  o£  the  compass,  men  were  afraid  to  quit 
the  view  of  the  ooast,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  art 
vi  shipbuilding,  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  boisterous 
■wavea  of  the  ocean.  To  pass  beyond  the  pillara  of  Eer- 
colea,  thatia,  to  sail  out  of  the  Streigbta  of  Gibraltar,  was. 
in  the  anient  world,  long  considered  as  a  moat  wonderful 
and  dangerous  exploit  of  navigation.  It  was  late  before 
even  the  Fbenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  moat  skilful 
navigators  and  shipbuilders  of  thoae  old  times,  attempted 
it,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  nations  that  did 
attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countriea  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  which  either 
agriculture  or  manufactures  were  cultivated  and  improved  , 
to  any  considerable  degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itself 
nowhere  above  a  few  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  in  Ijower 
Egypt  that  great  river  breaks  itself  into  many  different 
cauala,  which,  with  the  aaaistance  of  a  little  art,  seem  to 
have  afforded  a  communication  by  water-carriage,  not  only 
between  all  the  great  towns,  but  between  all  the  eonaider- 
aWe  villages,  and  even  to  many  farmhouses  in  the  country ; 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bhine  and  the  Moeae  do 
in  Holland  at  present.  The  extent  and  easiness  of  this 
inland  navigation  was  probably  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  early  improvement  of  Egypt. 

'Thu  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  aeem 
likewise  to  have  been  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the  pro- 
finces  of  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  China ;  though  the  great  extent  of 
,tiii^  BJitiquity  is  not  authenticated  by  any  histories  of 
vhoBe  authority  we,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  well 
.asaored.  In  Bengal  the  Ganges  and  several  other  great 
zivera  form  a  great  number  of  navigable  canals  in  the  same 
'manner  aa  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.  In  the  Eastern  pro- 
■rinoes  of  China  too,  several  great  rivera  form,  by  their  dif- 
-'ferent  branches,  a  multitude  of  canala,  and  by  communi- 
5  with  one  another  afford  an  inland  navigation  much 
extensive  than  that  either  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges, 
orperhaps  than  both  of  them  put  together.  ItiaremorkabU. 
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that  neither  the  antient  Egvptaos,  nor  the  Ittdians,  nor 
the  Chinese,  eDcoura^ied  foreigii  eomtaaa,  but  seem  all 
to  have  derived  their  grMt  t^Mileiiee  £raiii  this  inland 
navigation. 

AH  the  inland  parts  ot  Afnc&,  and  all  that  part  of  Asia 
which  lies  any  considerable  way  north  of  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  seas,  the  ancient  Sojthia,  the  modem  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  seem  in  all  ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  in  the 
same  barbarous  and  uncivilired  state  in  which  we  find 
them  at  present.  The  soa  of  Tartarr  is  the  frozen  ocetm 
which  admits  of  no  navigation,  and  though  some  of  the 
greatest  rivers  in  the  world  run  through  that  country,  they 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  one  another  to  carry  com- 
uLorce  and  communication  through  the  greater  part  of  It. 
There  are  in  Af  cica  none  of  those  great  inleta,  such  aa  the 
Baltic  and  Adriatic  seas  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and 
Buxine  seas  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  ip'i^lwr  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  India.  Bengal,  and  Siau,  in  Asia,  to  cany 
maritime'  commerce  into  the  interior  parta  of  that  great 
continent :  and  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  are  at  too  great  a. 
distance  from  one  another  to  give  occasion  to  any  con* 
eiderable  inland  navigation.  .'  The  commerce  besides  which, 
any  nation  can  carry  on  by  means  of  a  river  which  does  not 
break  itself  into  any  great  number  of  branches  or  canalB, 
and  which  runs  into  another  territory  before  it  reaches  the 
sea,  can  never  be  very  considerable ;  because  it  is  alwajB 
in  the  power  of  the  nations  who  ^asess  that  other  terri- 
tory to  obstruct  the  communication  between  the  upper 
country  and  the  aea.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  of 
very  little  use  to  the  difEerent  states  of  Bavaria,  Austria 
and  Hungary,  in  comparison  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  of 
them  possessed  the  whole  of  its  course  till  it  falls  into  the 
Bla^kSea. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Off  THE   ORIGIN   AMD   USE   OF   MONET. 

WEEN  the  division  of  labour  has  been  once  tboroughly 
established,  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  &  man's 
-wants  which  the  produce  of  his  own  labour  can  supply. 
He  supplies  the  far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging 
that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  which 
is  over  and  above  his  owu  consumption,  for  such  parts  of 
the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  has  occasion  for. 
Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  some 
measure  a  merchant,  and  the  society  itself  grows  to  be 
what  is  properly  a  commercial  society. 

But  when  the  diviaion  of  labour  first  b^an.  to  take 
place,  this  power  of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been 
verj  much  clogged  and  embarrasBed  in  its  operations.  One 
.man,  we  shall  suppose,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity 
-than  he  Mmself  has  occasion  for,  while  another  has  less. 
The  former  consequently  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of,  and 
the  latter  to  purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity.  But  if 
this  latter  should  chance  to  have  nothing  that  the  former 
Btaods  in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between  them. 
The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  shop  than  he  himself  can 
consume,  and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  of 
them  be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it.  But  they  have 
■nothing  to  ofier  in  exchange,  except  the  different  produc- 
tions of  their  respective  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already 
provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has  imme- 
diate occasion  for.  No  exchange  can,  in  this  case,  be  made 
between  them.  He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his 
customers ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  less 
serviceable  to  one  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the  incon- 
veniency  of  such  situations,  every  prudent  man  in  every 
period  of  society,  after  the  first  establishmeut  of  the  divi- 
■ioa.  of  labour,  must  caturaUy  have  endeavoured  to  manage 
his  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by 
him,  besides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  industry,  a 
'  Certain  quantity  of  some  one  commodity  or  other,  such  as 
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obtain  from  one  auotber  the  greater  part  of  those  mutual 
good  offices  which  we  Btand  io  need  of,  so  it  is  this  same 
trucking  diBpoeition  which  originally  gives  occasion  to  (lie 
division  of  labour.  In  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  shepherds  ft 
particular  person  makes  bows  and  arrows,  for  example,  witJi 
more  readiness  and  dexterity  thiwi  any  other.  He  fre- 
quently exchanges  them  for  cattle  or  for  venison  with  hi§ 
companions ;  and  he  finds  a.t  last  that  be  can  in  this  manner 
get  more  cattle  and  venison,  than  if  he  himself  went  to  the 
field  to  catch  them.  Prom  a  regard  to  his  own  interest, 
therefore,  the  making  of  bows  and  arrows  grows  to  be  hia 
chief  business,  and  he  becomes  a  sort  of  armourer.  An- 
other excels  in  making  the  frames  and  covers  of  their  little 
huts  or  moveable  houses.  He  is  accustomed  to  be  of  use 
in  this  way  to  his  neighbours,  who  reward  bim  in  the  same 
manner  with  cattle  and  with  venison,  till  at  last  he  find«  it 
Mb  interest  to  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  this  employment 
and  to  become  a  sort  of  house  carpenter.  In  the  sams 
manner  a  third  becomes  a  smith  or  a  brazier;  a  fourth  a 
tauner  or  dresser  of  hidcB  or  skinB,  the  principal  part  of  iha 
clothing  of  the  aava^B.  And  thua  the  certainty  of  bein^ 
able  to  eichai^e  all  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
own  labour,  which  is  over  ajid  above  his  own  consumptdon, 
I  /for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  ho 
I  ,'  may  have  occasion  for,  encourages  every  man  to  apply  hi^- 

(  self  to  a  particular  occupation,  and  to  cultivate  and  bring 

I  to  perfection  whatever  talent  or  genius  he  may  possess  for 

(  that  particular  Bpeeies  of  business. 

■  The  difEerence  of  natural  talents  in  different  men  is,  in 
reality,  much  less  than  we  are  aware  of ;  and  the  very  dif- 
ferent genius  which  appears  to  distinguish  men  of  different 
professions,  when  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  not  upon  many 
occasions  so  much  the  cause,  as  the  effect  of  the  division  of 
labour.  The  difference  between  the  most  dissimilar  cha- 
racters, between  a  philosopher  and  a  common  street  porter, 
for  example,  seems  to  arise  not  so  much  from  nature,  as 
from  habit,  custom,  and  education.  When  they  came  iatit. 
the  world,  and  for  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  their  exis- 
tence, they  were,  perhaps,  very  much  aJike,  and  neither 

■  their  parents  nor  phiyf eliows  could  perceive  any  reniarkable 
difl'erence.     About  that  age,  or  soon  after,  they  couje  to  be 
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Employed  in  very  difEorent  occupa-tionB.  The  difference  ot 
talents  eomsB  then  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  widens  by  dc- 
jrees,  till  at  last  the  vanity  of  the  philosopher  is  willmg  to 
Icknowledge  scarce  any  resemblance.  But  without  the  dia- 
(oaition  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  every  man  must 
lave  procured  to  himself  every  necessary  and  convenienoy 
of  life  which  he  wanted.  Ail  must  have  had  the  same 
duties  to  perform,  and  the  same  work  to  do,  and  there  could 
liave  been  no  such  difference  of  employment  as  could  alone 
give  occasion  to  any  great  difference  of  faients. 

•Aa  it  is  this  disposition  which  fonas  that  difference  ot 
talents,  so  remarkable  among  men  of  different  professiona, 
«o  it  is  this  same  disposition  which  renders  that  difference 
nBofal.-  Many  tribes  of  animals  acknowledged  to  be  all  of 
the  same  species,  derive  from  nature  a  much  more  rcmark- 
jltble  distinction  of  genius,  than  what,  antecedent  to  custom 
Knd  education,  appears  to  take  place  among  men.  By 
bature  a  philosopher  is  not  in  genius  and  dispositioQ  half 
lo  different  from  a  street  porter,  as  amastiff  is  from  a  grey- 
ttoiind,  or  a  greyhound  from  a  spaniel,  or  tliis  last  from  a 
Itbepherd's  dog.  Those  different  tribes  of  animals,  how- 
<>ver,  though  all  of  the  same  species,  are  of  scarce  any  use 
to  one  another.  The  strength  of  the  mastiff  is  not  in  the 
leafit  supported  either  by  the  swiftness  of  the  greyhound. 
or  by  the  sagacify  of  the  spaniel,  or  by  the  docility  of  the 
shepherd's  dog.  The  effects  of  those  different  geniuses  and 
^ents,  for  want  of  the  power  or  disposition  to  barter  and 
^change,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  do 
tiot  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  better  accommodation  and 
Convenien(7  of  the  species.  Each  animal  is  still  obliged  to 
vnpport  and  defend  itself,  separately  and  independently, 
(tad  derives  no  sort  of  advantage  from  that  variety  of 
Ealents  with  which  nature  has  distinguished  its  fellows. 
Among  men,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  dissimilar  geniuses 
ire  of  use  to  one  another;  the  different  produces  of  their 
respective  talents,  by  the  general  disposition  to  truck, 
orter,  and  exchange,  being  brought,  aa  it  were,  into  a  com- 
aem  stock,  where  every  man  may  purchase  whatever  part 
'i  the  produce  of  other  men's  talents  he  has  occasion  for. 
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he  imagined  few  people  would  be  liltely  to  refuse  ] 
exchange  for  tte  produce  of  their  industrj-. 

Many  different  comuioditieB,  it  is  probable,  i 
Biyelj  both  thought  of  and  employed  for  this  purpose. 
the  rude  ages  of  society,  cattle  are  said  to  have  been 
common  instmment  of  commerce  ;  and,  though  they  n 
have  been  a  most  inconvenient  one,  yet  in  old  times  m 
find  things  were  frequently  valued  according  to  the  nui 
of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  them, 
armour  of  Diomede,  says  Homer,  cost  only  nine  oxen ; 
that  of  0-laucus  cost  an  hundred  oxen.     Salt  is  said  to  | 
the  common  instrument  of  commerce  and  exchanges 
Ahyssinia ;  a  species  of  shells  in  some  parts  of  the  coaata 
India ;  dried  cod  at  ^Newfoundland ;  tobacco  in  Tirgin' 
sngar  in  some  of  our  West  India  colonies  ;  hides  ordre 
leather  in  some  other  countries  ;  and  there  is  at  this  A 
Tillage  in  Scotland  where  it  ia  not  uncommon,  I  am  t 
for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  instead  of  money  to  1 
baker'a  shop  or  the  ale-house. 

In  all  countries,  however,  men  seem  at  last  to  have  h 
determined  by  irresistible  reasons  to  give  the  prefer 
for  this  employment,  to  metals  above  every  other  coi 
dity.   Metala  can  not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  loss  a 
other  commodity,  scarce  anything  being  less  peril 
thaji  they  are,  but  they  can  hkewise,  without  any  Ic 
divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  as  by  fusion  those  p 
can  easily  be  reunited  agam ;  a  quality  which  no  o1 
equally  durable  commodities  possess,  and  which  more  t 
any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  bi 
of  commerce  and  circulation.     The  ma.n  -who  i 
buy  salt,  for  example,  and  had  nothing  but  cattle  to  g 
in  exchange  for  it,  must  have  been  obliged  to  bny  t 
to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole  sheep,  at  a  " 
He  could  seldom  buy  less  than  this,  because  what  h 
to  give  for  it  could  seldom  be  divided  without  loss ; 
if  be  had  a  mind  to  buy  more,  he  must,  for  the  s 
reasons,  have  been  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple 
quantity,  the  value,  to  wit  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or  of  tJ 
or  three  sheep.     If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  e' 
oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  1 
easily  proportion  the  qiiantity  of  the  metal  to  thi 
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in  wood,  as  well  ae  a  wheelwright,  a  plonghwright,  a  cart 
and  wa^on  maker.  The  empIovmeDta  of  the  latter  are 
Btill  more  Tarious.  It  ie  impossible  there  ehould  be  aacli 
ia  tiade  as  eren  that  of  a  nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland 
parts  o£  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Such  a  workman  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  nails  a  day,  and  three  hundi^d 
woridng  daysintheTear,  will  mate  three  hundred  thousand 
nails  in  the  jear.  But  in  such  a  situation  it  would  be  im- 
IKtBsible  to  dispoBe  of  one  thousand,  that  is,  of  one  day's 
work  in  the  year. 

As  by  means  of  water-carriage  a  more  extensive  market 
is  opened  to  every  sort  of  industry  than  what  land-caxriage 
alone  can  afford  it,  so  it  is  upon  the  eea  coast,  and  along 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivera,  that  industry  of  every  kind 
naturally  begins  to  subdivide  and  improve  itself,  and  it  is 
frequently  not  till  a  long  time  after  that  those  improve- 
ments extend  themselves  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 
A  broad-wheeled  waggon,  attended  by  two  men,  and  drawn 
"by  eight  horses,  in  about  sis  weeks'  time  carries  and  brings 
lack  between  London  and  Edinburgh  near  four  ton  weight 
of  goods.  In  about  the  same  time  a  ship  navigated  by  sis 
or  eight  men,  and  sailing  between  the  porta  of  London  and 
leith,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two  hundred  ton 
1  V^lfbt  of  goods.  Sis  or  eight  men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of 
'water-carriage,  can  carry  and  bring  back  in  the  same  time  the 
Bame  quantity  of  goods  between  London  and  Sdlnburgh,  as 
fifty  broad-wheel^  waggons,  attended  by  a  hundred  men, 
:  and  drawn  by  four  hundred  horses.  Upon  two  hundred  tons 
of  goods,  therefore,  carried  by  the  cheapest  land-carriage 
*trom  London  to  Edinburgh,  there  must  be  charged  the 
■maintenance  of  a  hundred  men  for  three  weeks,  and  both 
'  ilie  maintenance,  and,  what  is  nearly  equal  to  the  main- 
^tenance,  the  wear  and  tear  of  four  hundred  horses  as  well 
as  of  fifty  great  waggons.  Whereas,  upon  the  same  quan- 
tity of  goods  carried  by  water,  there  is  to  be  charged  only 
ihe  inaiatenance  of  six  or  eight  men,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  superior  risk,  or  the  difEerence  of  the  in- 
surance between  land  and  water- carriage.  Were  there  no 
other  communication  between  those  two  places,  therefore, 
bat  by  laud-carriage,  as  no  goods  could   be  transport^ 
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advancing  to  opulence,  than  in  one  that  is  standing  still ; 
and  in  one  that  is  atanding  etill,  than  in  one  that  is  going 
backwards.  Every  other  commodity,  however,  wilt  at  any 
jiarticular  time  purchase  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  iff 
labour  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which 
it  can  purchase  at  that  time.  A  rent  therefore  reserved 
in  com  is  liable  only  to  the  variations  in  the  quantitj'  ot 
labour  which  a,  certain  quantity  of  com  can  purchase, 
But  a  rent  reserved  in  any  other  commoditj-  is  liable,  not 
only  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  any 
particular  quantity  of  com  can  purchase,  but  to  the  Taiia- 
tions  in  the  quantity  of  corn  which  fan  be  purchaBed  by 
any  particular  quantity  of  that  commodity. 

Though  the  real  value  of  a  com  rent,  it  ia  to  be  observed 
however,  varies  much  less  from  century  to  century  than 
that  of  a  money  rent,  it  varies  much  more  from  year  to 
year.  The  money  price  of  labour,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
allow  hereafter,  does  not  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  with 
the  money  price  of  com,  but  seems  to  be  everywhere  ac- 
commodated, not  to  the  temporary  or  occasional,  but  to  the 
average  or  ordinary  price  of  that  neceesary  of  life.  The 
average  or  ordinary  price  of  com  again  is  regulated,  as  I 
shall  likewise  endeavour  to  show  hereafter,  by  the  value 
of  silver,  by  the  richness  or  barrenness  of  the  mines  which 
supply  the  market  with  that  metal,  or  by  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  must  be  employed,  and  consequently  of  com 
which  must  be  consumed,  in  order  to  bring  any  {(articular 
quantity  of  silver  from  the  mine  to  the  market.  But  the 
value  of  adver,  though  it  sometimes  varies  greatly  from 
eentury  to  century,  seldom  varies  much  from  year  to  year, 
but  frequently  continues  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
for  half  a  century  or  a  century  together.  The  ordinary  or 
average  money  priee  of  com.  therefore,  may,  during  bo 
long  a  period,  continue  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same 
too.  and  along  with  it  the  money  price  of  labour,  provided, 
at  loast,  the  society  continues,  in  other  respects,  in  the  same 
or  nearly  in  the  same  condition.  In  the  meantime  the 
tem[H)rary  and  occasional  price  of  com  may  frequently  be 
douUe,  one  year,  of  what  it  had  been  the  year  before,  or 
flnctnate,  for  example,  from  five  and  twenty  to  fifty  shiUings 
the  quarter.    But  when  com  is  at  the  liitl^r  price,  not  only 
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the  proximity  of  its  neighbouring  shoreB,  extremely  favour- 
able to  the  infant  navigatian  of  the  world ;  when,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  compass,  men  were  afraid  to  quit 
the  Tiew  of  the  ooast,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  art 
uf  shipbuilding,  to  abandon  tbemselvea  to  the  boietenms 
waves  of  the  ocean.  To  pass  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, that  is.  to  sail  out  of  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  was, 
in.  the  anfient  world,  long  considered  aa  a  most  wonderful 
and  dangerous  exploit  of  navigation.  It  was  late  before 
even  the  Fhenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  most  skilful 
navigators  and  shipbuilders  of  those  old  times,  attempted 
it,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  the  otdy  nations  that  did 
attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Bea,  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  which  either 
^Ticnlture  or  manufactures  were  cultivated  and  improved 
to  any  considerable  degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itself 
nowhere  above  a  few  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  that  great  river  breaks  itself  into  many  different 
canus,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  art,  seem  to 
have  afforded  a  communication  by  water-carriage,  not  only 
between  all  the  great  towns,  hut  between  all  the  consider^ 
able  villages,  and  even  to  many  farmhouses  in  the  country ; 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bhine  and  the  Maese  do 
in  Holland  at  present.  The  extent  and  easiness  of  this 
inland  navigation  was  probably  one  of  the  principal  caiues 
of  the  early  improvement  of  Egypt. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  se^it 
likewise  to  have  been  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the  pro- 
Tinoes  of  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  some  of  t^ 
eastern  provinces  of  China;  though  the  great  extent  of 
thi^  antiquity  is  not  authenticated  by  any  histories  of 
whose  authority  we,  in  this  part  of  tiie  world,  are  well 
assured.  In  Bengal  the  Ganges  and  several  other  great 
livers  form  a  great  number  of  navigable  canals  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.  In  the  Eastern  pro- 
Tincea  of  China  too,  several  great  rivers  form,  by  their  dif- 
ferent branches,  a  multitude  of  canals,  and  liy  communi- 
cating with  one  another  afford  an  inland  navigation  much 
more  extensive  than  that  either  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges, 
or  perhaps  thaw  both  of  them  pot  together.  Itkiemaii:ka.bk. 
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that  neither  the  aatjent  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor 

the  Chinese,  encouraged  foreign  commerce,  but  seem  all 
to  have  derived  their  great  opiJence  from  this  inbmd 
navipition. 

All  the  inland  parts  o£  Africa,  and  all  that  part  of  Asia 
which  lies  any  considerable  way  north  of  the  Euiinc  and 
Caspian  aeaa,  the  ancient  Scythia,  the  modem  Ta^rtary  and 
Siberia,  seem  in  all  ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  in  the 
game  barbarous  and  nncivihzed  state  in  which  we  find 
them  at  present.  The  sea  of  Tartary  is  the  frozen  ocean 
which  admits  of  no  navigation,  and  though  some  of  the 
greatest  rivera  in  the  world  run  through  that  country,  thej 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  one  another  to  carry  com- 
merce and  communication  through  the  greater  part  of  it. 
There  are  in  Africa  none  of  those  great  inlets,  such  as  the 
Baltic  aud  Adriatic  seas  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and 
Euxine  seas  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  g^lplp  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam,  in  Asia,  to  carry 
maritime'  commerce  into  the  interior  parts  of  that  great 
continent :  and  the  great  rivera  of  Africa  are  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  one  another  to  give  occasion  to  any  con- 
siderable inland  navigation,  /  The  commerce  besides  which. 
any  nation  can  carry  on  by  means  of  a  river  which  does  not 
break  itself  into  any  great  number  of  branches  or  canals, 
and  which  runs  into  another  territory  before  it  reaches  the 
sea,  can  never  be  very  considerable ;  because  it  ia  always 
in  the  power  of  the  nations  who  possess  that  other  terri- 
tory to  obstruct  the  communication  between  the  upper 
country  and  the  sea.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  of 
very  little  use  to  the  different  states  of  Bavaria,  Austria 
and  Hungary,  in  comparison  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  of 
them  possessed  the  whole  of  its  course  till  it  falls  into  " 
Black  Sea. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 


WEEN  the  diyisJoQ  of  labour  has  been  once  thoroughly 
establialied,  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  o£  a  man  a 
'wants  which  the  produce  of  his  own  labour  can  supply. 
He  Bupplies  the  far  greater  part  of  them  by  eichanging 
that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  which 
is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption,  for  such  parts  of 
the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  has  occasion  for. 
Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  some 
measure  a  merchant,  and  the  society  itself  grows  to  be 
what  J8  properly  a  commercial  society. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  first  b^an  to  take 
place,  this  power  of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been 
very  much  clogged  and  embarrassed  in  its  operations.  One 
man,  we  shall  suppose,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity 
than  he  himself  has  occasion  for,  while  another  has  lees. 
The  former  consequently  would  be  giad  to  dispose  of,  and 
the  latter  to  purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity.  But  if 
this  latter  should  chance  to  have  nothing  that  the  former 
stands  in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between  them. 
The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  shop  than  he  himselt  can 
consume,  and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  of 
them  be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it.  But  they  have 
nothii^  to  offer  in  exchange,  except  the  different  produc- 
tions of  their  respective  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already 
provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has  ii 
diate  occasion  for.  No  exchange  tan,  in  this  caai 
between  them.  He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his 
customers ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  less 
Beiriceable  to  one  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the  incon- 
YGTOBacj  of  such  situations,  every  prudent  man  in  every 
period  of  society,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  divi- 
eion  of  labour,  must  naturally  have  endeavoured  to  manage 
his  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by 
him,  besides  the  pecuhar  produce  of  his  own  industry,  a 
certwn  quantity  of  some  one  commodity  or  other,  such  as 
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;  aad,  Aa^^  Aej  aunt 
have  been  &  miast  iae^tWDBAHi^  jift  in.  old  tuaea  m 
find  things  III  II  fmiiBiiiTj  whilwiniiiliBji  tii  tbe  nnnber 
of  cattkwhioh  bad  BMB«*VBS^iAaBgefbf  tbem.  The 
annooi  of  Piottusd^  wf«  Bsbr^  «Mt  «dff  nioe  oxen ;  bnt 
that  of  OUacus  etwt  is  koaifail  sibk.  &lt  is  said  to  be 
the  common  iastramaDk  tt  CBMHim  i^  exi^h^nges  in 
AbjBsiiua;  a  Bpedesof  AeBiiBHaiByftrtsof  Ui^coastof 
India;  dried  cod  at  'St^ttaatdSami.i  ttbmx\.  in  Vu^inia; 
mgar  in  some  of  oar  Wi  wl  TiiiHa  iufciaiia .  hides  or  dressed 
leather  in  some  other  countna  ;  aad  ftore  is  it  this  6aj  a 
Tillage  in  Scotland  irliere  it  is  bo*  '™"-""^™  I  am  told, 
for  a  workman  to  canr  nails  ins£<ud  of  monej  to  the 
baker's  shop  or  the  ale-faouae. 

In  all  countries,  however,  men  seem  at  lost  to  hare  been 
determined  by  irresistible  resisons  to  give  the  prefersiee, 
for  this  employment,  to  metals  above  every  other  commo* 
dity.  Metals  can  not  only  be  kept  witK  as  little  loss  as  an; 
oUier  commodity,  scarce  anything  being  less  perishablfl 
than  they  are,  but  they  can  likewise,  without  any  loss,  be 
divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  as  by  fusion  those  parts 
can  easily  be  reunited  agam ;  a  quality  which  no  other 
equally  durable  commodities  possess,  and  which  more  than, 
any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the  iustrumenta 
of  commerce  and  circulation.  The  man  who  wanted  to 
buy  salt,  for  example,  and  had  nothing  but  cattle  to  give 
in  exchange  for  it,  must  have  been  obhged  to  buy  salt 
to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole  sheep,  at  a  time- 
He  could  seldom  buy  less  than  this,  because  what  he  was 
to  give  for  it  could  seldom  be  divided  without  loss ;  and 
if  ne  had  a  mind  to  buy  more,  he  must,  for  the  same 
rwMOQB,  have  been  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the 
qaitntity,  tbo  value,  to  wit  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or  of  two 
or  three  Hheep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  sheep  or 
Omti  he  had  metals  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  he  could 
f  proportiou  tlie  quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  predse 


Boantity  of  the  commodity  wluc}i  he  had  immediate  occa,- 
Son  for. 

DifEerent  metals  have  been  made  use  of  by  different 
aatioDB  for  this  purpose.  Iron  was  the  common  inatru- 
pent  of  commerce  among  the  antient  Spartans  ;  copper 
imon^  the  antient  Eomans ;  and  gold  and  silver  among  all 
rich  and  commercial  nations. 

'  Those  metals  seem  originally  to  hare  been  made  use  of 
'  <r  this  purpose  in  rude  bars,  without  any  stamp  or  coinage, 
bns  we  are  told  by  Pliny',  upon  the  authority  of  TimieuH, 
a  antient  historian,  that,  till  the  time  of  Servius  Tidlius, 
e  Bomans  had  do  coined  money,  but  made  use  of  un- 
mped  bars  of  copper,  to  purchase  whatever  they  had 
wion  for.  These  rude  bars,  therefore,  performed  at  this 
e  the  function  of  money, 
f  The  use  of  metals  in  this  rude  state  was  attended  with 
fno  very  considerable  inconvenienciea ;  first,  with  the 
jKmble  of  weighing ;  and,  secondly,  with  that  of  assaying 
fliem.  In  the  precious  metals,  where  a  small  differeni.'e  in 
quantity  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  value,  even  the 
iness  of  we^hing,  with  proper  exactness,  requires  at 
1st  very  accurate  weights  and  scales.  The  weighing  of 
"  'a  particular  is  an  operation  of  some  nicety.  In  the 
r  metals,  indeed,  where  a  small  error  would  be  of 
jttle  consequence,  less  accuracy  would,no  doubt,  be neces- 
Uxy.  Yet  we  should  find  it  eicessively  troublesome,  if 
every  time  a  poor  man  had  occasion  either  to  buy  or  sell  a 
krthing's  worth  of  goods,  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  the  far- 
ibing.  The  operation  of  assaying  is  still  more  difficult, 
■till  more  tedious,  and,  unless  a  part  of  the  metal  is  fairly 
Bielted  in  the  crucible,  with  proper  dissolvents,  any  conclu- 
hSon  that  can  be  drawn  from  it,  is  extremely  uncertain. 
before  the  institution  of  coined  money,  however,  unless 
ttiey  went  through  this  tedious  and  difficult  operation, 
neople  must  always  have  been  liable  to  the  grossest  frauds 
pmd  impositions,  and  instead  of  a  pound  weight  of  pure 
diver,  or  pure  copper,  might  receive  in  exchange  for  their 
Riods,  an  adulterated  composition  of  the  coarsest  and 
ftieapeat  materials,  which  had.  however.  In  their  outward 
Ippearance,  been  made  to  resemble  those  metals.  To  pre- 
'  Plin.  Ilisl.  Nttl,,  lib.  33,  cap.  3, 
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obtain  from  one  another  the  greater  part  of  those  n 
good  olfi<M>a  which  we  stand  in  need  of,  bo  it  is  thia  a 
trucking  disposition  which  originally  gives  occasion  t 
diviBion  of  labour.  In  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  shepherds  I" 
particular  person  makes  bows  and  arrows,  for  eiample,  'wiUi 
more  readmess  and  dexterity  than  any  other.  He  fre- 
quently esehanges  them  for  cattle  or  for  venison  with  lua 
companions ;  and  he  finds  at  last  that  he  can  in  this  manner 
^  more  cattle  and  venison,  than  if  he  himself  went  to  tho 
field  to  catch  them.  From  a.  r^ard  to  hia  own  interest, 
therefore,  the  making  of  bows  and  arrows  grows  to  be  his 
chief  business,  and  he  becomes  a  sort  of  armourer.  An- 
other excels  in  making  the  frames  and  covers  of  their  little 
huts  or  moveable  houses.  He  is  accustomed  to  be  of  uao 
in  this  way  to  his  neighbours,  who  reward  him  in  the  same 
manner  with  cattle  ajid  with  venison,  till  at  lost  he  finds  it 
hie  int«reat  to  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  this  employment, 
and  to  become  a  sort  of  house  carpenter.  In  the  same 
manaer  a  third  becomes  a  smith  or  a  brazier ;  a  fourth  a 
fanner  or  dresser  of  hides  or  skins,  the  principal  part  of  the 
clothing  of  the  savages.  And  thus  the  certainty  of  beiii;r 
able  to  exchange  all  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  hia 
'  own  labour,  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption, 
ijfor  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  ho 
Jmay  have  occasion  for,  encourages  every  man  to  apply  him- 
I  self  to  a  particular  occupation,  and  to  cultivate  and  brin;; 
I  to  perfection  whatever  talent  or  genius  he  may  posseea  £ar 
(  that  particular  species  of  business. 

"The  difference  of  natural  talents  in  different  men  is,  in 
Tsalitj,  much  less  than  we  are  aware  of ;  and  the  very  dif- 
ferent genius  which  appears  to  distinguish  men  of  different 
professions,  when  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  not  upon  n 
occasions  so  much  the  cause,  aa  the  effect  of  the  division  of 
labour.  The  difference  between  the  moat  disBirailar  cha- 
racters, between  a  philosopher  aud  a  common  street  porter, 
for  example,  seems  to  arise  not  so  much  from  nature,  as 
from  habit,  custom,  and  education.  When  they  came  intff 
the  world,  and  for  the  first  sis  or  eight  yeara  of  their  exia^ 
tence,  they  were,  perhaps,  very  much  alike,  and  neither' 
'  their  parents  nor  ]>1  ay  fellows  could  ])erceive  any  remarkable 
diSerence.     About  tliat  a^e,  or  soon  after,  they  come  to  be 
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employed  in  very  different  occupationa.  The  difference  of 
talents  comes  then  to  be  taken  notice  of,  ajid  widens  by  de- 
greee,  till  at  last  the  vanity  of  the  philosopher  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  scarce  any  resemblance.  But  without  the  dis- 
poBition  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  every  man  must 
tiave  procured  to  himself  every  necessary  and  conveniency 
of  life  which  he  wanted.  AJl  must  have  had  the  same 
duties  to  perform,  and  the  same  work  to  do,  and  there  could 
iave  been  no  such  difference  of  employment  as  could  alone 
give  occasion  to  any  great  difference  of  talents. 

'As  it  is  this  disposition  which  foims  that  difference  of 
talents,  so  remarkable  among  men  of  different  professiona, 
BO  it  is  this  same  disposition  which  renders  that  difference 
nsefal.-  Many  tribes  of  animals  acknowledged  to  be  all  of 
the  sajne  species,  derive  from  nature  a  much  more  remark- 
able distinction  of  genius,  than  what,  antecedent  to  custom 
and  education,  appears  to  take  place  among  men.  By 
nature  a  philosopher  is  not  in  genius  and  disposition  half 
so  different  from  a  street  port«r,  as  a  mastiff  is  from  a  grey- 
hound, or  a  greyhoimd  from  a  spaniel,  or  this  last  from  a 
Bljepherd's  dog.  Those  different  tribes  of  auimaia,  how- 
ever, though  all  of  the  same  species,  are  of  scarce  aay  use 
to  one  another.  The  strength  of  the  mastiff  is  not  in  tha 
least  supported  either  by  the  swiftness  of  the  greyhound, 

r  hy  the  sagacity  of  the  spaniel,  or  by  the  docility  of  the 
Bh^herd's  dog.  The  effects  of  those  different  geniuses  and 
talents,  for  want  of  the  power  or  disposition  to  barter  and 
exchange,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  do 
not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  better  accommodation  and 
eonvemiency  of  the  species.  Each  animal  is  still  obliged  to 
'  support  and  defend  itself,  separately  and  independently, 
and  derives  no  sort  of  advantage  from  that  variety  of 
talents  with  which  nature  has  distinguished  its  fellows. 
Among  men,  on  the  contrary,  the  moat  dissimilar  geniuses 
lare  of  use  to  one  another ;  the  different  produces  of  their 
OTspective  talents,  by  the  general  disposition  to  truck, 
ibarter,  and  exchange,  being  brought,  as  it  were,  into  a  com- 
mon stock,  where  every  man  may  purchase  whatever  part 
jf  the  produce  of  other  men's  talents  he  has  occasion  for. 
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.    I 

CHAPTEE  nL 

THAT   THE   DIVISION   OF    LABOUR    IS  LIMITED   BT    HUE 

EXTENT    OF   THE    MABKET. 

'AS  it  is  tlie  power  of  exchanging  that  gives  occasion  to 
^^  the  division  of  labour,  so  the  extent  of  this  diBflifln' 
must  alwavs  be  limited  by  the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.*  "When  the 
market  is  very  small,  no  person  can  have  any  encourage- 
ment to  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  one  employment,  for 
want  of  the  i)ower  to  exchange  all  that  surplus  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  and  above  his 
own  consumption,  for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  other 
men's  labour  as  he  has  occasion  for. 

There  are  some  sorts  of  industrv,  even  of  the  lowest 
kind,  which  can  be  carried  on  nowhere  but  in  a  great 
town.  A  porter,  for  example,  can  find  employment  and 
subsistence  in  no  other  place.  A  village  is  by  much 
too  narrow  a  sphere  for  him;  even  an  ordinary  market 
town  is  scarce  large  enough  to  aiford  him  constant 
occupation.  In  the  lone  houses  and  very  small  villages 
which  are  scattered  about  in  so  desert  a  country  as  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  every  farmer  must  be  butcher, 
baker  and  brewer  for  his  own  family.  In  such  situations 
we  can  scarce  expect  to  find  even  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a 
mason,  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  another  of  the 
same  trade.  The  scattered  families  that  live  at  eight  or 
ten  miles'  distance  from  the  nearest  of  them,  must  learn  to 
jKjrform  themselves  a  great  number  of  little  pieces  of  work, 
for  which,  in  more  populous  countries,  they  would  call  in 
the  assistance  of  those  workmen.  Country  workmen  are 
almost  everywhere  obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  all  the 
different  branches  of  industry  that  have  so  much  afiOiiity 
to  one  another  as  to  be  emi)loyed  about  the  same  sort  of 
materials.  A  country  cari)enter  deals  in' every  sort  of 
work  that  is  made  of  wood :  a  country  smith  in  every  sort 
of  work  that  is  made  of  iron.  The  former  is  not  only  a 
carpenter,  but  a  joiner,  a  cabinet  maker,  and  even  a  ^arver 
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a  wood,  aa  well  as  a  wheelwright,  a  ploughnright,  a  cart 
and  waggon  maker.  The  employments  of  the  latter  are 
Btill  more  various.  It  is  impossible  there  should  be  auelj 
B,  trade  as  even  that  of  a  nailer  ia  the  remote  and  inland 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Such  a  workman  at 
the  rate  of  a  tbousand  nails  a  day.  and  three  hundred 
working  days  in  the  year,  will  make  three  hundred  thousand 
nails  in  the  year.  But  in  such  a  situation  it  would  be  im- 
jiOBsible  to  dispose  of  one  thousand,  that  is,  of  one  day's 
work  in  the  year. 

Ab  by  means  of  water-carriage  a  more  extensive  market 
IB  opened  to  every  sort  of  industry  than  what  land -carriage 
alone  con  afford  it,  so  it  is  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  along 
"the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  that  industry  of  every  kind 
naturally  begins  to  subdivide  and  improve  itself,  and  it  ia 
frequently  not  till  a  long  time  after  that  those  improve- 
ments extend  themselves  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  country, 
A  broad-wheeled  wa^oii,  attended  by  two  men,  and  drawn 
."by  eighthorsee,  in  about  six  weeks'  time  carries  and  brings 
■liack  between  Ijondon  and  Edinburgh  near  four  ton  weight 
of  goods.  In  ahout  the  same  time  a  ship  navigated  by  six 
or  eight  men,  and  sailing  between  the  ports  of  London. and 
'LeitL,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two  hundred  ton 
-w^gbt  of  goods.  Six  or  eight  men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of 
■water-carriage,  can  carry  and  bring  back  in  the  same  time  the 
same  quantity  of  goods  between  London  and  Edinbut^h,  sa 
:£ftj  broad-wheeled  wagons,  attended  by  a  hundred  men, 
And  drawn  by  fotur  hundred  horses.  Upon  two  hundred  tons 
■of  goods,  therefore,  carried  by  the  cheapest  land-carriage 
^from  London  to  Edinburgh,  there  must  be  charged  the 
tnaintenance  of  a  hundred  men  for  three  weeks,  and  both 
ihe  maintenance,  and,  what  is  nearly  equal  to  the  main- 
tenance, the  wear  and  tear  of  four  hundred  horses  as  well 
jM  of  fifty  great  wagg'ons.  Whereas,  upon  the  same  quan- 
tity of  gixtds  carried  by  water,  there  is  to  he  charged  only 
the  maintenance  of  six  or  eight  men,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  t(^ether  with 
fEhe  value  of  the  superior  risk,  or  the  difEerence  of  the  in- 
surance between  land  and  water-carriage.  Were  there  no 
Other  communication  between  those  two  places,  therefoie, 
but  by  land- cam  age,  as  no  goods  could  be  trauspoi-ted 
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from  the  one  to  the  oth^.  except  sndi  whose  price  wag 
very  considerable  in  proportion  lo  tbeir  weight,  they  could 
cany  on  but  a  small  part  of  that  commerce  which  at  pre- 
sent Buhsista  between  them,  and  consequently  could  ^ve 
hut  a  small  part  of  that  encouragement  which  they  at 
preseot  mutually  afford  to  each  other's  industry,  lliere 
could  be  little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind  between  the 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  What  goods  could  bear  the 
eipen^  of  laud-carriage  between  London  and  Calcutta? 
Or  if  there, were  any  so  precious  as  to  be  able  to  support 
this  eipence,  with  what  safety  could  they  be  transported 
through  the  territories  of  so  many  barbarous  nations? 
Those  two  cities,  however,  at  present  carry  on  a  very  con- 
siderable commerce  with  each  other,  and  by  mutually 
affording  a.  market,  give  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to 
each  other's  industry. 

Since  Buch,  therefore,  are  Ibe  advantages  of  water-car- 
riage, it  is  natural  that  the  first  improvements  of  art  and 
industry  should  be  made  where  this  conTeniency  opens  the 
whole  world  for  a  market  to  the  produce  of  every  sort  of 
labour,  and  that  they  should  always  be  much  later  in  ei- 
tending  thenjaelves  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 
The  inland  parts  of  the  country  cau  for  a  long  time  have 
no  other  market  for  the  greater  part  of  their  goods,  but 
the  country  which  lies  round  about  them,  and  eeparatea 
ithem  from  the  sea-coast,  and  the  great  navigable  rivers. 
tlThe  extent  of  their  market,  therefore,  must  for  a  long  time 
'liie  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  populousnesa  of  that 
'  country,  and  consequently  their  improvement  must  always 
lie  posterior  to  the  improveiueut  of  that  country.  In  our 
North  American  colonies  the  plantations  have  constantly 
followed  either  the  sea-coast  or  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  have  scarce  anywhere  extended  themselves  to 
any  considerable  distance  from  both. 

The  nations  that,  aceordiug  to  the  best  authenticated 
history,  appear  to  have  been  first  civilized,  were  those  that 
dwelt  round  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  That  sea, 
hy  far  the  greatest  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world, 
having  no  tides,  nor  consequently  any  waves  except  such 
OS  are  caused  by  the  wind  only,  was,  by  the  smoothcesB  of 
its  surface,  as  well  as  by  the  multitude  of  its  islamls,  luid 
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the  proximitT  of  its  neighbouring  shores,  extremely  E&tq 
able  to  the  infant  naTigatiou  of  the  world ;  when,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  compass,  men  were  afraid  to  quit 
the  view  of  the  ooaBt,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  art 
uf  afaipbuilding,  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  boisteroas 
waves  of  the  ocean.  To  pass  bejond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, that  is,  to  sail  out  of  the  Streighta  of  Gibraltar,  was. 
in  the  anient  world,  long  considered  as  a  most  wonderful 
and  dangerous  exploit  of  navigation.  It  was  late  before 
even  the  Fbenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  moat  skilfnl 
navigators  and  shipbuilders  of  those  old  times,  attempted 
it.  and  the;  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  nations  that  did 
attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
■ea,  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  which  either 
agriculture  or  manufactures  were  cultivated  and  improred 
to  any  oonaiderable  degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itself 
nowhere  above  a  few  miles  from,  the  Nile,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  that  great  river  breais  itself  into  many  different 
canals,  which,  with  the  aesiatance  of  a  little  art,  seem  to 
have  afforded  a  conuaunication  by  water-carriage,  not  only 
between  all  the  great  towns,  but  between  all  the  consider- 
able villa^s,  and  even  to  many  farmhouses  in  the  country ; 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bhine  and  the  Maese  do 
in  Holland  at  present.  The  extent  and  easiness  of  this 
inland  navigation  was  probably  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  early  improvement  of  Egypt. 

Tlie  improvements  in  a^culture  and  manufactures  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the 
CBstexn  provinces  of  China;  though  the  great  extent  of 
thirf  antiquity  is  not  authenticated  by  any  histories  of 
whose  authority  we,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  well 
KBBiired.  In  Bengal  the  Ganges  and  several  other  great 
ziviTB  form  a  great  number  of  navigable  canals  in  the  same 
nanaer  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.  In  the  Eastern  pro- 
'TinoeB  of  China  too,  several  great  rivers  form,  by  their  dif- 
ferent branches,  a  multitude  of  canals,  and  by  communi- 
eating  with  one  another  afford  an  inland  na'VTgation  much 
more  extensive  than  that  either  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges, 
or  perhaps  than  both  of  them  put  together.  It  is  remaxkabU 
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cireumHtanee  which  can  afford  any  rule  for  eschanging 
them  for  one  anotlier.  If  among  a  nation  of  hiintera,  for 
example,  it  usually  costs  twice  the  labour  to  kill  a,  beaver 
which  it  does  to  kill  a  deer,  one  beaver  should  naturally 
exchange  for  or  be  worth  two  deer.  It  is  natural  that 
what  is  usually  the  produce  of  two  days'  or  two  houTB* 
labour,  should  be  worth  double  of  what  is  usually  the 
duce  of  one  day's  or  one  hour's  labour. 

If  the  one  species  of  labour  should  be  more  severe 
the  other,  some  allowance  will  naturally  be  made  for 
superior  hardsliip ;  and  the  produce  of  one  hour's  latxmr 
in  the  one  way  may  frequently  exchange  for  that  of  two 
hours'  Libour  in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  epecies  of  labour  requires  an  uncommon 
degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  the  esteem  which  men 
have  for  such  talents,  will  naturally  give  a  value  to  their 
produce,  superior  to  what  would  be  due  to  the  time  em- 
ployed about  it.  Such  talents  can  seldom  be  acquired  but 
in  consequence  of  long  application,  and  the  superior  valoe 
of  their  produce  may  frequently  be  no  more  than  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  time  and  labour  which  must  be 
spent  in  acquiring  them.  In  the  advanced  state  of  aotde^, 
allowances  of  this  kind,  for  superior  hardship  and  superior 
skill,  are  commonly  made  in  the  wages  of  labour ;  and 
something  of  the  same  kind  mnat  probably  have  tAkm 
place  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  period. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of  labour  ho- 
longs  to  the  labourer ;  and  the  quantity  of  labour  com- 
monly employed  in  acquiring  or  producing  any  commodity, 
is  the  only  circumstance  which  can  regulate  the  quanti^ 
of  labour  which  it  ought  commonly  to  purchase,  commandt 
or  exchai^e  for. 

As  soon  as  stock  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  par- 
ticular persons,  some  of  them  will  naturally  employ  it  m 
setting  to  work  industrious  people,  whom  they  will  supph 
with  materials  and  subsistence,  in  order  to  make  a  profit 
by  the  sale  of  their  work,  or  by  what  their  labour  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  materials.  In  exchanging  the  complete 
manufacture  either  for  money,  for  labour,  or  for  other 
goods,  over  and  above  what  may  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  materials,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  some- 
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CHAPTER  rv. 

OS   THE   ORIGIN    AKD   C8E   OF   MOSEY. 

WHKN"  the  division  of  labour  lias  be«n  once  thorougMjr 
established,  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's 
wants  which  the  produce  o£  his  own  labour  can  supply. 
He  supplies  the  far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging 
that  Bnrplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  which 
is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption,  for  such  parte  of 
the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  be  has  occasion  for. 
Every  man  thus  lives  by  eichanging,  or  becomes  in  soma 
measure  a,  merchant,  and  the  society  itself  grows  to  be 
what  is  properly  a  commercial  society. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  first  began  to  take 
place,  this  power  of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been 
very  much  clogged  and  embarrassed  in  its  operations.  One 
man,  we  shall  suppose,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity 
than  he  himself  has  occasion  for,  while  another  has  less. 
The  former  consequently  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of,  and 
the  latter  to  purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity.  But  if 
this  latter  should  chance  to  have  nothing  that  the  former 
stends  in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between  them. 
The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  shop  than  he  himself  can 
consume,  and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  of 
them  be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it.  But  they  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  exchange,  except  the  different  produc- 
tions of  their  respective  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already 
provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has  imme- 
diate occasion  for.  No  exchange  can,  in  this  case,  be  made 
between  them.  He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his 
customers ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  lees 
aerviceable  to  one  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the  incon- 
TCTieoi^  of  such  situations,  every  prudent  man  in  eTery 
period  of  society,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  divi- 
siom  of  labour,  must  naturally  have  endeavoiired  to  manage 
his  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by 
him,  besides  the  peculiar  produce  of  bis  own  industry,  a 
certaJB  quantity  oS  some  one  commodity  or  other,  such  as 
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he  imagined  few  people  would   be  likely  to  cefiue  j 
eichange  for  the  produce  of  their  industry. 

Many  different  com  modi  ties,  it  is  probable,  were  aucceil^ 
aivelyboth  thought  of  and  employed  for  this  pm-poae.  la 
the  rude  ages  of  society,  cattle  are  said  to  have  been  ths 
common  instrument  of  commerce  ;  and,  though  they  must 
have  been  a  most  inconreuient  one,  yet  in  old  times  we 
find  things  were  frequently  valued  according  to  the  number 
of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  them.  The 
armour  of  Diomede,  says  Homer,  cost  only  nine  oxen ;  but 
that  of  G-laucus  cost  an  hundred  oxen.  Salt  is  said  to  be 
the  common  instrument  of  commerce  and  exchanges  in 
Abyssinia;  a  species  of  shells  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
India ;  dried  cod  at  Newfoundland ;  tobacco  in  Virginia ; 
BUgar  in  some  of  our  Westludiacolonies  ;  hides  or  dressed 
leather  in  some  other  countries ;  and  there  ia  at  this  day  a, 
village  in  Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  I  am  told, 
for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  instead  of  money  to  the 
baker's  shop  or  the  ale-house. 

In  all  countries,  however,  men  seem  at  last  to  have  been 
determined  by  irresistible  reasons  to  give  the  preference, 
for  this  employment,  to  metals  above  every  other  commo- 
dity, Metals  can  not  only  be  kept  with  a,s  little  loss  as  any 
other  commodity,  scarce  anything  being  less  perishable 
than  they  are,  but  they  can  likewise,  without  any  loss,  be 
divided  into  any  number  of  parta,  as  by  fusion  those  parts 
can  easily  be  reunited  agam ;  a  quality  which  no  other 
equally  durable  commodities  possess,  and  which  more  than 
any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the  instruments 
of  commerce  and  circulation.  The  man  who  wanted  to 
buy  salt,  for  example,  and  had  nothing  but  cattle  to  give 
in  exchange  for  it,  must  have  been  obliged  to  buy  salt 
to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole  sheep,  at  a  time- 
He  could  seldom  buy  less  than  this,  because  what  he  was 
to  give  for  it  could  seldom  be  divided  without  loss ;  and 
if  he  had  a  mind  to  buy  more,  he  must,  for  the  same 
reaaoas,  have  been  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the 
quantity,  the  value,  to  wit  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or  of  two 
or  three  sheep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  sheep  or 
oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give  in  eicliange  for  it,  he  cc 
easily  proportion  the  quantity  of  the  metaJ  to  the  pre 
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DifEerent  metala  have  been  made  uae  of  by  different 
nations  for  this  purpose.  Iron  waa  the  common  instm- 
iseat  of  commerce  among  the  antient  Spartans ;  copper 
__  the  antient  Bomaus  ;  and  gold  and  silver  among  all 
ich  and  commercial  nations. 
Those  metala  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  use  of 
for  this  purpose  in  rude  bars,  without  any  stamp  or  coinage. 
Chns  we  are  told  by  Pliny',  upon  the  authority  of  Timssus, 
in  antient  historian,  that,  till  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius, 
iBomana  had  no  coined  money,  but  made  uae  of  un- 
■tamped  bara  of  copper,  to  purchase  whatever  they  had 
occasion  for.  Tbese  rude  bara,  therefore,  performed  at  this 
ame  the  function  of  money. 

■  The  uae  of  metala  in  tlua  rude  atate  waa  attended  with 
fwo  Tery  considerable  inconverdeneiea ;  first,  with  the 
iTQiible  of  weighing ;  and,  aeeondly,  with  that  of  assaying 
In  the  precious  metals,  where  a  small  difference  in 
e  quantity  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  value,  even  the 
iBinesB  of  weighing,  with  proper  exaetneaa,  requires  a.t 
ut  very  accurate  weighta  and  acales.  The  weighing  of 
i^old  in  particular  ia  an  operation  of  some  nicety.  In  the 
eoarser  metala,  indeed,  where  a  small  error  would  be  of 
little  consequence,  leaa  accuracy  would,  no  doubt,  be  necea- 
Tet  we  should  find  it  excessively  troublesome,  if 
erery  time  a  poor  man  bad  occasion  either  to  buy  or  aeU  a 
farthing's  worth  of  goods,  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  the  far- 
rtiting.  The  operation  of  assaying  is  still  more  difficult, 
«tiU  more  tedious,  and,  unless  a  part  of  the  metal  is  fairly 
melted  in  the  crucible,  with  proper  dissolvents,  any  conclu- 
■ion  that  can  be  drawn  from  it,  ia  extremely  uncertain. 
Before  the  inatitution  of  coined  money,  however,  unless 
H^y  went  through  this  tedious  and  difficult  operation, 
iOple  muat  always  have  been  liable  to  the  grossest  frauds 
id  impoaitions,  and  instead  of  a  pound  weight  of  pure 
Silver,  or  pure  copi>er,  might  receive  in  exchange  for  their 
ffoods,  an  adulterated  composition  of  the  coarsest  and 
Sheapest  materials,  which  had,  however,  In  their  outward 
appearance,  been  made  to  resemble  those  metals.  To  pre- 
'  PUn.  Hist.  Nut.,  lib.  33,  cap.  3. 
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But  the  whole  price  of  anj  ctaanoditr  must  still  finallj 
reaolve  itoelf  into  some  one  or  other,  or  all  of  those  three 
pftrl«;  as  vhaterer  part  of  it  remains  aft«r  paying  ihe 
r«nt  ot  the  land,  and  the  price  of  the  whole  labour  em- 
ploj'ed  in  raising,  manxtfactoring,  and  briaging  it  to 
market,  must  oeoeEsarilf  be  profit  to  somebody. 

Afl  the  price  or  exchangeable  valoe  of  e  very  particular  i 
modity,  taken  separately,  resolves  itself  into  some  one  or 
othcir,  or  all  of  those  three  parts ;  so  that  of  all  the  com- 
moiliUoM  which  compose  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
labour  (if  every  country,  taken  complesly,  must  resolve  itself 
^  into  llin  Hiiiiie  three  parts,  and  be  parcelled  out  among  diE- 

twit  iiiliiiliitiiiita  of  the  country,  either  as  the  wa^s  oftlieir 
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laboor,  the  profits  of  their  stoct,  or  the  rent  of  their  land. 
The  whole  of  what  is  annual ly  either  collected  or  produced 
by  ihe  labour  of  every  Bociety,  or  what  cornea  to  the  same 
thing,  the  whole  price  of  it,  is  in  this  manner  originally  dia- 
tribnted  among  some  of  its  different  members.  Wages, 
profit,  and  rent,  are  the  three  original  sonrces  of  all  reTenne 
as  well  as  of  all  exchangeable  Talne.  All  other  revenue  is 
ultimately  derived  from  some  one  or  other  of  these. 

Whoever  derives  his  revenue  from  a  fund  which  ia  his 
own,  must  draw  it  either  from  his  labour,  from  his  stock, 
from  his  land.  The  revenue  derived  from  labour  is 
called  wages.  That  derived  from  stock,  by  the  person  who 
manages  or  employs  it,  is  called  profit.  That  derived  from 
it  by  the  person  who  does  not  employ  it  himeelf,  but  lends 
it  to  anotiier,  is  called  the  interest  or  the  use  of  money.  It 
is  the  compensation  which  the  borrower  pays  to  the  lender, 
for  the  profit  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of  making  by  the 
U8e  of  the  money.  Part  of  that  profit  naturally  belongs  to 
the  borrower,  who  runs  the  risk  and  takes  the  trouble  of 
employing  it ;  and  part  to  the  lender,  who  affords  him  the 
opportunity  of  mating  this  profit.  The  interest  of  money 
is  always  a  derivative  revenue,  which,  if  it  is  not  paid  from 
the  profit  which  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  money,  must  be 

eid  from  some  other  source  of  revenue,  unless  perhaps  the 
rrower  is  a  spendthrift,  who  contracts  a  second  debt  in 
order  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  first.  The  revenue  which 
proceeds  altogether  from  land,  is  called  rent,  and  belongs 
to  the  landlord.  The  revenue  of  the  farmer  is  derived 
jxtttly  from  his  labour,  and  partly  from  his  stock.  To 
him,  land  is  only  the  instrument  which  enables  him  to 
earn  the  wages  of  this  laboiir,  and  to  make  the  profits  of 
this  stock.  All  taxes,  and  all  the  revenue  which  is  founded 
upon  them,  all  salaries,  pensions,  and  annuities  of  every 
kmd,  are  ultimately  derived  from  some  one  or  other  of 
those  three  original  sources  of  revenue,  and  are  paid  either 
inunediately  or  mediately  from  the  wages  of  labour,  the 
|Ht>fitB  of  stock,  or  the  rent  of  land. 

When  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue  belong  to 
different  persons,  they  are  readily  distinguished ;  but  when 
they  belong  te  the  same  they  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  one  another,  at  least  in  conmion  language. 
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A  gentleman  who  farms  a  part  of  his  own  estate,  after 
paying  the  eipence  of  cultivation,  should  gain  both  the  rent 
of  the  landlord  and  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  ia  apt  W 
denominate,  however,  his  whole  gain,  profit,  and  thus  con- 
founds rent  with  profit,  at  least  in  common  language.  The 
greater  part  of  our  North  American  and  West  Indian 
planters  are  in  this  situation.  They  farm,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  their  own  estates,  and  accordingly  we  seldom  hear 
of  the  rent  of  a  plantation,  but  frequently  of  its  profit. 

Common  farmers  aeldom  employ  any  overseer  to  direct 
the  general  operations  of  the  farm.  They  generally  too 
work  a  good  deal  with  their  own  hands,  as  ploughmen, 
harrowers,  iStc.  What  remains  of  the  crop  aJter  paying 
the  rent,  therefore,  should  not  only  replace  to  them  thfir 
stock  employed  in  ciJti  nation,  together  with  its  ordinarj 
profits,  but  pay  them  the  wages  which  are  due  to  them, 
both  as  labourers  and  overseers.  Whatever  remains,  how- 
ever, after  paying  the  rent  and  keeping  up  the  stock,  is 
called  profit.  But  wages  evidently  make  a,  part  of  it,  Thfi 
faimer,  by  saving  these  wages,  ntust  necessarily  gain  Queaa, 
Wages,  therefore,  are  in  thia  case  confounded  with  profit. 

An  independent  manufacturer,  who  has  stock  enoagh 
both  to  purchase  materials,  and  to  maintain  himself  till  he 
can  cany  his  work  to  market,  should  gain  both  the  wages 
of  a  journeyman  who  works  under  a  master,  and  the  profit 
which  that  master  makes  by  the  sale  oi.  the  joumeymaa's 
work.  His  whole  gains,  however,  are  commonly  called 
profit,  and  wages  are,  in  this  caae  too,  confounded  with  profit, 

A  gardener  who  cultivates  bis  own  garden  with  his  own 
hands,  unites  in  hia  own  person  the  three  different  chaiao- 
tera,  of  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer.  Hia  produce,  there- 
fore, should  pay  him  the  rent  of  the  first,  the  profit  of  the 
second,  and  the  wages  of  the  third.  The  whole,  however, 
is  commonly  considered  as  the  earnings  of  his  labour.  Both 
rent  and  profit  are,  in  this  case,  confounded  with  wages. 

As  in  a  civilized  country  there  are  but  few  oommoditJea 
of  which  the  exchangeable  value  arises  from  labour  only, 
rent  and  profit  contributing  largely  to  that  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  them,  so  the  annual  produce  of  its  labour 
will  always  he  sufficient  to  purchase  or  command  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  labour  than  what  was  employed  in 
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ing,  preparing,  and  britiging  that  produce  to  market, 

e  society  were  annually  to  employ  all  the  labour  which 

n  annually  purchase,  as  the  q^uantity  of  labour  would 

fflse  greatly  every  year,  so  the  produoe  of  every  suc- 

ing  year  would  be  of  vaatly  greater  value  than  that  of 

oregoing.   But  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  whole 

LDual  produce  is  employed  in  maintaining  the  industriona, 

e  idle  everywhere  conBume  a  great  part  of  it ;  and  ac- 

g  to  the  different  proportiona  in  which  it  is  annually 

i  between  those  two  different  orders  of  people,  ita 

R-ordinary  or  average  value  must  either  annually  increase,  or 

I  diminish,  or  continue  the  same  from  one  year  to  another. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 


or  THE  KATlTRil 


(   01  COMSrODITIKa, 


THEKE  ia  in  every  society  or  neighbourhood  an  ordinaiy 
or  average  rate  both  of  wages  and  profit  in  every  dif- 
ferent employment  of  labour  and  stock.  This  rate  ia 
naturally  regulated,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  partly  by  the 
general  eircumataneeB  of  the  society,  their  riches  or  poverty, 

i  their  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining  condition;  and 
partly  hy  the  particular  nature  of  each  employment, 
There  is  likewise  iu  every  society  or  neighbourhood  an 
ordinary  or  average  rate  of  rent,  which  ia  regulated  too,  aa 
I  shall  show  hereafter,  partly  by  the  general  circumstances 
of  the  society  or  neighbourhood  in  which  the  land  is 
situated,  and  pually  hy  the  natural  or  improved  fertility  of 
the  land. 

These  ordinary  or  average  rates  may  be  called  the 
latnral  ratfls  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  at  the  time  and 
'  ice  in  which  they  commonly  prevail. 

When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither  more  nor 
JBBB  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land,  the 
jlrages  of  the  labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  stock  employed 
"a  raising,  preparing,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  according 
o  their  natural  rates,  the  commodity  is  then  sold  for  what 
lay  be  called  its  natural  price. 
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The  commodity  is  then  sold  precisely  for  what  itia  worth, 
or  for  what  itreaJlycoHtstheperson  who  brings  it  to  market; 
for  though  in  common  language  what  is  called  the  prime 
coat  of  any  commodity  does  not  comprehend  the  profit  of 
the  person  who  ia  to  sell  it  again,  yet  if  he  sells  it  at  a  price 
which  does  not  allow  him  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  his 
neighbourhood,  he  is  evidently  a  loser  by  the  trade  ;  since  hy 
employing  Lis  stock  in  some  other  way  he  might  haTe  made 
that  profit.  His  profit,  besides,  is  his  revenue,  the  proper 
fund  of  his  subsistence.  As,  while  he  is  preparing  and 
bringing  the  goods  to  market,  he  advances  to  his  workmen 
their  wages,  or  their  subsistence  j  so  he  advances  to  himself, 
in  the  same  manner,  his  own  aubsistence,  which  is  generally 
suitable  to  the  profit  which  he  may  reasonably  expect  from 
the  sale  of  his  goods.  Unless  they  yield  hini  this  profit, 
therefore,  they  do  not  repay  him  what  they  may  very  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  really  cost  him. 

liough  the  price,  therefore,  which  leaves  hi-m  this  profit, 
is  not  always  the  lowest  at  which  a  dealer  may  sometimes 
sell  bis  goods,  it  is  the  lowest  at  which  he  ia  likely  to  sell 
them  for  any  cousiderable  time ;  at  least  where  there  is 
perfect  liberty,  or  where  he  may  change  his  trade  ae  often 
as  he  pleases. 

The  aotual  price  at  which  any  commodity  is  common^ 
sold  is  called  its  market  price.  It  may  either  be  above,  or 
below,  or  eiactly  the  same  with  its  natural  price. 

The  market  price  of  every  particular  commodity  ia  regu- 
lated  by  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  which  is 
actually  brought  to  market,  and  the  demand  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  or 
the  whole  value  of  the  rent,  labour,  and  profit,  which  must 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Such  people  may  be 
called  the  effectual  demanders,  and  their  demand  the  effec- 
tual dem.and ;  since  it  may  be  sufficient  to  effectuate  the 
bringing  of  the  commodity  to  market.  It  is  different  from 
the  absolute  demand.  A  very  poor  man  may  be  said  in 
some  sense  to  have  a  demand  for  a  coach  and  sis  ;  he  might 
like  to  have  it ;  but  his  demand  is  not  an  effectual  demand, 
as  the  commodity  can  never  bo  brought  to  market  in  order 
to  satisfy  it. 

When  the  c[uantity  of  any  commodity  which  is  brought 
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to  market  falls  abort  of  the  effectual  demand,  all  those  who 
are  williag  to  pay  the  'whole  ralue  of  the  rent,  wb^b,  and 
profit,  which  must  be  paid  in  ordei  to  bring  it  thithei, 
cannot  be  Bupphed  with  the  quantitj  which  they  want. 
Bather  than  want  it  altogether,  some  of  them  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  more.  A  competition  will  immediately  begin 
among  them,  and  the  market  price  will  rise  more  or  less 
above  the  natural  price,  according  as  either  the  greatness 
of  the  deficiency,  or  the  wealth  and  wanton  lusnry  of  the 
competitors,  happen  to  animate  more  or  leas  the  eagerness 
of  the  competition.  Among  competitors  of  equal  wealth 
and  luxury  the  same  deficiency  will  generally  occasion  a 
more  or  less  eager  competition,  according  as  the  acquisition 
otthe  commodity  happens  to  be  of  more  or  less  importance 
to  them.  Hence  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  neceasariea  o£ 
life  during  the  blockade  of  a  town  or  in  a  famine. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  exceeds  the  effec- 
tual demand,  it  cannot  he  all  sold  to  those  who  are  willin.'j 
to  pay  the  whole  value  of  the  rent,  wa^es,  and  profit,  which 
must  be  paid  in  order  to  briog  it  thither.  Some  part  must 
T)e  sold  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  less,  and  the  low 
price  which  they  give  for  it  must  reduce  the  price  of  the 
whole.  The  market  price  will  sink  more  or  leee  below  the 
natural  price,  according  as  the  greatness  of  the  excess  in- 
creases more  or  less  the  competition  of  the  sellers,  or  accord- 
ing as  it  happens  to  be  more  or  less  important  to  them  to 
get  immediately  rid  of  the  commodity.  The  same  excess 
in  the  importation  of  perishable,  will  occasion  a  much 
greater  competition  than  in  that  of  durable  commodities ; 
m  the  importation  of  oranges,  for  example,  than  in  that  of 
old  iron. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is  just  sufBcient 
to  supply  the  efEectual  demand  and  no  more,  the  market 
price  naturally  comes  to  be  either  exactly,  or  as  nearly  as 
can  be  judged  of,  the  same  with  the  natural  price.  The 
whole  quantity  upon  hand  can  be  disposed  of  for  this  price, 
and  cannot  be  disposed  of  for  more.  The  competition  of 
the  different  dealers  obliges  them  all  to  accept  of  thia  price, 
but  does  not  oblige  them  to  accept  of  less. 

The  quantitj  of  every  commodity  brought  to  market 
naturally  suits  itself  to  the  effectual  demand.    It  is  the  in- 
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teivit  of  aU  those  wlio  etnpluj  tbeir  Und,  labour,  or  stocV, 
ia  bringing  aay  coiiuiK»iit<r  to  m&rket,  tLat  the  qimntitj 
iieTer  Bhould  excwd  the  effectoal  denuuid  ;  and  it  ia  the  in- 
terest of  all  other  people  th&t  it  aerer  should  faJl  short  of 
t^at  demand. 

If  at  auj  time  it  exowds  th*  effectual  demand,  eome  of 
the  component  parts  of  its  price  must  be  paid  below  their 
natural  rat«.  If  it  is  rent,  the  interest  of  the  landlords 
will  immi'diatel}'  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a  part  of  their 
land ;  and  if  it  ia  wa^^  or  profit,  the  interest  of  the  la- 
bourerg  in  the  one  case,  and  of  their  emplojere  in  the  other, 
will  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a  part  of  their  labour  or 
■  stock  from  this  employment.  The  quantity  brought  to 
market  will  soon  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  tUe 
i-ffootual  demand.  AU  the  different  parts  of  its  price  will 
ride  to  thuir  natural  rate,  and  the  whole  price  to  its  natural 

If,  on  tliii  puiitrarv,  the  quantatr  brought  to  market 
Nhtmld  at  any  time  fall  eliort  of  the  ^ectual  demand,  some 
of  tho  comjioni'iit  inata  of  its  price  must  rise  above  tb^ 
natural  rate.  If  it  ia  rent,  the  interest  of  all  other  land- 
lorda  will  naturally  prompt  them  to  prepare  more  land  fci 
tlie  raising  of  this  coinm<>lity ;  if  it  is  wages  or  profit,  the 
iutorsBt  of  all  other  labourers  and  dealers  will  soon  prompt 
ttium  to  employ  more  labour  and  stock  in  preparing  &nd 
bringing  it  to  mvket.  The  quantity  brought  thither  will 
Hoon  he  Huflioient  to  supply  the  effectual  demand.  AU  Ota 
different  parts  of  its  price  will  soon  sink  to  their  natotal 
rate,  and  the  whole  price  to  its  natural  price. 

The  natural  price,  therefore,  ia,  as  it  were,  the  central 
price,  to  which  tlie  prices  of  all  commodities  are  continually 
gravitating.  Different  accidents  may  sometimes  keep  them 
EUspended  a  good  deal  above  it,  and  sometimes  force  them 
down  even  somewhat  below  it.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
obstacles  which  hinder  them  from  settling  in  this  center 
of  repose  and  continuance,  they  are  constantly  tending  to- 
wards it. 

The  whole  quantity  of  industry  annually  employed  in 
order  to  bring  any  commodity  to  market,  naturally  suits 
itself  in  this  manner  to  the  effectual  demand.  It  naturally 
aims  at   bringing   always  that  precise   quantity   thither 
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vhich  may  be  suffideat  to  snpplj,  and  no  more  than  snppljr, 
that  demand. 

But  in  some  employments  the  same  qnantity  of  industiy 
will  in  difEerent  years  produce  very  different  quantities  ot 
commoditieB ;  while  in  others  it  will  produce  always  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same.  The  same  number  of  la- 
bourers in  husbandry  will,  in  different  years,  produce  very 
different  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  hops,  &c  But  the  same 
number  of  spinners  and  wearers  will  every  year  produce 
the  same  or  Tery  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloth.  It  is  only  the  arerage  produce  of  the  one 
specdes  of  industry  which  can  be  8uit«d  in  any  respect  to 
the  effectual  demand ;  and  as  its  actual  produce  is  fre- 
quently much  greater  and  frequently  much  less  than  its 
average  produce,  the  quantity  of  the  commodities  brought 
to  market  will  sometimes  exceed  a  good  deal,  and  some- 
times fall  short  a  good  deal  of  the  effectual  demand.  Even 
though  that  demand  therefore  should  continue  always  the 
same,  their  market  price  will  be  liable  to  great  fluctuationa, 
will  sometimes  fall  a  good  deal  below,  and  sometimes  rise 
a  good  deal  above,  their  natural  price.  In  the  other  speciea 
of  industry,  the  produce  of  equal  quantities  of  labour  being 
always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  it  can  be  more 
exactly  suited  to  the  effectual  demand.  Wiile  that  demand 
continues  the  same,  therefore,  the  market  price  of  the  com- 
moditieB is  likely  to  do  so  too,  and  to  be  either  altt^ether, 
or  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  of,  the  same  with  the  natural 
price.  That  the  price  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  is  liable 
neither  to  such  frequent  nor  to  such  great  variations  as 
the  price  of  com,  every  man's  eiperience  will  inform  him. 
The  price  of  the  one  species  of  commodities  varies  only  with 
the  variations  in  the  demand :  That  of  the  other  varies 
uot  only  with  the  variations  in  the  demand,  but  with  the 
much  greater  and  more  frequent  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  what  is  brought  to  market  in  order  to  supply  that 
demand. 

The  occasional  and  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  market 
price  of  any  commodity  fall  chiefly  upon  those  parts  of  its 
price  which  resolve  themselves  into  wages  and  profit.  That 
part  which  resolves  itself  into  rent  is  less  affected  by  thera. 
A  rent  certain  in  money  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
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tbem  eitlier  in  its  rate  or  in  ite  Talae.  A  rent  which  con- 
Bista  either  in  a  certain  proportion  or  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  rude  produce,  is  no  doubt  affected  in  its  yearljTalue 
bj  all  the  occasional  and  temporaiy  fluctnationB  in  tbe 
market  price  of  that  rude  produce ;  but  it  is  Eeldom  afEected 
by  them  in  its  yearly  rate.  In  settling  the  terms  ot  the 
lease,  the  landlord  and  farmer  endeavour,  according  to 
their  beat  judgment,  to  adjust  that  rate,  not  to  the  tempo- 
rary and  occasional,  bat  to  the  average  and  ordinary  price 
of  the  produce. 

Such  fluctuations  affect  both  the  value  and  the  rate 
either  of  wages  or  of  profit,  according  as  the  market  hap- 
pens to  be  either  overstocked  or  understocked  with  com- 
modities or  with  labour  ;  with  work  done,  or  with  work  to 
be  done.  A  public  mourning  raises  the  price  of  black 
cloth  (with  which  the  market  is  almost  always  under- 
stocked upon  such  occasions),  and  augments  the  profits  of 
the  merchants  who  posseae  any  considerable  quantity  of  it 
It  has  no  effect  upon  the  wages  of  the  weavers.  The 
market  is  understocked  with  commoditieB,  not  with  labour; 
with  work  done,  not  with  work  to  be  done.  It  raiseB  the 
wages  of  journeymen  taylors.  The  market  is  here  under- 
stocked with  labour.  There  is  an  effectual  demand  for 
m.ore  labour,  for  more  work  to  be  done  than  can  be  had. 
It  sinks  the  price  of  coloured  silks  and  cloths,  and  thereby 
reduces  the  profits  of  the  merchants  who  have  any  consi- 
derable quantity  of  them  upon  hand.  It  sinks  too  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  preparing  such  com- 
modities, for  which  all  demand  is  stopped  for  sii  months, 
perhaps  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  market  is  here  ot^ 
stocked  both  with  oommoditieB  and  with  labour. 

But  though  the  market  price  of  every  particular  commo- 
dity is  in  this  manner  continually  gravitating,  if  one  m»y 
say  so,  towards  the  natural  price,  yet  sometimes  particular 
accidents,  sonietimes  natural  causes,  and  Bometimes  parti- 
cular regulations  of  police,  may,  in  many  commodities,  keep 
up  the  market  price,  for  a  long  time  together,  a  good  dou 
above  the  natural  price. 

When  by  sji  increase  in  the  effectual  demand,  the  mj 
tet  price  of  some  particular  commodity  happens  to  risL  _ 
good  deal  above  the  natural  price,  those  who  employ  their 
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stocta  in  supplying  that  martet  tire  generally  careful  to 
conceal  this  change.  If  it  was  commonly  known,  their 
great  profit  would  tempt  io  many  new  rivals  to  employ 
their  stocks  in  the  same  way,  that,  the  effectual  demand 
"being  fully  suppUed,  the  market  price  would  soon  be  re- 
duced to  the  natural  price,  and  perhaps  (or  some  time  even 
below  it.  If  the  market  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
residence  of  those  who  supply  it,  they  may  aometimes  be 
able  to  keep  the  secret  for  several  years  together,  and  may 
80  long  enjoy  their  extraordinaij  profits  without  any  new 
rivals.  Secrets  of  this  kind,  however,  it  mu^t  be  acknow- 
ledged, can  seldom  be  long  kept ;  and  the  extraordinary 
profit  can  last  very  httle  longer  than  they  are  kept. 

Secrets  in  manufactures  are  capable  of  being  longer 
kept  than  secrets  in  trade.  A  dyer  who  has  found  the 
means  of  producing  a  particular  colour  with  materials 
which  coat  only  haJf  the  price  of  those  commonly  made 
use  of,  may,  with  good  management,  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  his  discovery  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  even  leave  it  as  a 
legacy  to  his  posterity.  His  eitraordinary  gains  arise 
from  the  high  price  which  is  paid  for  his  private  labour. 
They  properly  consist  in  the  high  wages  of  that  labour. 
But  as  they  are  repeated  upon  every  part  of  his  stock,  and 
as  their  whole  amount  bears,  upon  that  account,  a  regular 
proportion  to  it,  they  are  commonly  considered  aa  eitra- 
orduiary  profits  of  stock. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are  evidently 
the  effects  of  particular  accidents,  of  which,  however,  the 
operation  may  sometimes  last  for  many  years  together. 

Some  natural  productions  require  such  a  singularity  of 
BoH  and  situation,  that  all  the  land  in  a  great  country, 
which  is  fit  for  producing  them,  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
flupply  the  effectual  demand.  The  whole  quantity  brought 
to  market,  therefore,  may  be  disposed  of  to  those  who  are 
■willing  to  give  more  than  what  ia  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  land  which  produced  them,  together  with  the  wages 
'  the  labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  stock  which  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  and  bringing  them  to  market,  accord- 
ing to  theirnatural  rates.  Such  commodities  may  continue 
for  whole  centuries  together  to  be  sold  at  this  high  price ; 
and  that  part  of  it  which  resolves  itself  into  the  rent  of 
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land  is  in  this  case  the  part  vlndi  is  geoerallj  paid  above 
its  natural  rate.  He  rent  of  One  knd  which  affords  ench 
nngnlar  and  evteemed  psodoetioii^  Hke  the  r«ut  of  some 
vmeyards  in  France  of  a  pMnQuIy  bappj  soil  and  sitnft- 
tion,  bears  no  regolar  pnxpoftion  to  the  rent  of  other 
equally  fertile  and  eqoalh'  wvD-cnltiTated  land  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  vagea  of  the  labour  and  the  profits 
of  the  stock  employed  in  Iwinging  anch  commodities  to 
market,  on  the  contrair,  are  seldom  ont  of  their  natmul 
proportion  to  those  of  the  other  em.plojTnent8  of  labour 
and  stock  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are  eridently 
the  effect  of  natural  causes  which  mar  hinder  the  effectual 
demand  from  ever  being  fully  supplied,  and  which  m&j 
continue,  therefore,  to  operat*  for  eTer. 

A  monopoly  granted  either  to  an  individnal  or  to  a 
trading  company  has  the  same  effect  as  a  secret  in  trade 
or  maniifactures.  The  monopolists,  by  keeping  the  market 
constantly  understocked,  by  never  fully  supplying  the 
effectual  demand,  sell  their  commodities  much  above  the 
natural  price,  and  raise  their  emoluments,  whether  they 
consist  in  wages  or  profit,  greatly  above   their  natural 

The  price  of  monopoly  is  upon  every  occasion  the  highest 
which  can  be  got.  The  natural  price,  or  the  price  of  free 
competition,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  lowest  which  can  be 
taken,  not  upon  every  occasion,  indeed,  but  for  any  con- 
siderable time  together.  The  one  is  upon  every  ocoaaion 
the  highest  which  can  be  Si;jueezed  out  of  the  buyers,  or 
which,  it  is  supposed,  they  wUl  consent  to  give:  The  other 
is  the  lowest  which  the  sellers  can  commonly  afford  to 
take,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  their  business. 

The  esclusive  privileges  of  corporations,  statutes  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  all  those  laws  which  restrain,  in  par- 
ticular employments,  the  competition  to  a  smaller  number 
than  might  otherwise  go  into  them,  have  the  same  ten- 
dency, though  in  a  loss  degree.  They  are  a  sort  of  enlai^ed 
monopolies,  and  may  frequently,  for  ages  tc^ether,  and  in 
whole  classes  of  employments,  keep  up  the  market  pric« 
fo  particular  commodities  above  the  natural  price,  and 
maintain  both  the  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of 


-Uie   stock  employed  about   them   somewhat  above  iheir 
\  natural  rate. 

I       Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  may  last  as  long 
I  ae  the  regulations  of  police  which  give  occasion  to  them. 
I       The  market  price  of  any  particular  commodity,  though 

iiay  continue  long  above,  can  eeldom  continue  long 
w,  its  natural  price.  Whatever  part  of  it  was  paid 
w  the  natuiul  rate,  the  persona  whose  interest  it 
ited  would  immediately  feel  the  loss,  and  would  imme- 
dy  withdraw  either  so  much  land,  or  so  much  labour, 
>  much  stock,  from  being  employed  about  it,  that  the 
itity  brought  to  market  would  soon  be  no  more  than 
eient  to  supply  the  effectual  demand.  Its  market 
;,  therefore,  would  soon  rise  to  the  natural  price. 
at  least  would  be  the  case  where  there  was  perfect 
■ty. 
le  same  statutes  of  apprenticeship  and  other  corpora- 
laws  indeed,  which,  when  a  manufaetnte  is  in  pros- 
y,  enable  the  workman  to  raise  hie  wages  a  good  deal 
e  their  natural  rate,  sometimes  obhge  him,  when  it 
ys,  to  let  them  down  a  good  deal  below  it.  As  in  the 
case  they  exclude  many  people  from  his  employment, 
1  the  other  they  exclude  bim  from  many  employments, 
effect  of  such  regulations,  however,  is  not  near  so 
,ble  in  sinking  the  workman's  wages  below,  as  in  rais- 
iem  above,  their  natiiral  rate.  Their  operation  in  the 
way  may  endure  for  many  centuries,  but  in  the  other 
n  last  no  longer  than  the  lives  of  some  of  the  work- 
who  were  bred  to  the  business  in  the  time  of  its  proa- 
y.  When  they  ore  gone,  the  number  of  those  who 
afterwards  educated  to  the  trade  will  naturally  suit 
E  to  the  effectual  demand.  The  police  must  be  as 
nt  as  that  of  Indostan  or  antient  Egypt  (where  every 
was  bound  by  a  principle  of  rehgion  to  follow  the 
. pation  of  his  father,  and  was  supposed  to  commit  the 

"noBt  horrid  sacrilege  if  he  changed  it  for  another),  which 
a.  in  any  particular  employment,  and  for  several  genem- 
ns  together,  sink  either  the  wages  of  labour  or  the 
rofits  of  stock  below  their  natural  rate. 

B  ia  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  be  observed  at  pre- 
int  ooneeming  t!ie  deviations,  whetlier  occasional  or  ^er- 
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manent,  of  the  market  price  «rf  cominoditiea  from  the 
oatDral  price. 

The  natural  price  itself  raries  with  the  natural  rate  of 
each  of  its  component  parts,  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent: 
and  in.  every  society  this  rate  Tariea  according  to  their  dr- 
cumBtanees,  according  ta  their  riches  or  poverty,  their  ad- 
vancing, stationary,  or  declining  condition.  I  shall,  in  the 
four  following  chapters,  endeaTour  to  explain,  aa  fully  and 
distinctly  as  I  can.  the  causes  of  those  different  variatioiu. 

Firat,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  what  are  the  circum- 
etancea  which  naturally  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
in  what  manner  those  circumstances  are  affected  by  the 
riches  or  poverty,  by  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining 
state  of  the  society. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  are  the  cir- 
cnmstancea  which  naturally  determine  the  rate  of  profit, 
and  in  what  manner  too  those  eircmn  stances  are  affected 
by  the  like  variations  in  the  state  of  the  society. 

Though  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  are  very  different  in 
the  different  employments  of  labour  and  stock ;  yet  a  cer- 
tain proportion  seems  commonly  to  take  place  between 
both  the  pecuniary  wages  in  all  the  different  employments 
of  labour,  and  the  pecuniary  profits  ia  all  the  different  em- 
ployments of  stock.  This  proportioa.itwUl  appear  hereafter, 
depends  partly  upon  thenature  of  thedifferent  employuients, 
and  partly  upon  the  different  laws  and  policy  of  the  socie^ 
in  which  they  are  carried  on.  But  thoi^h  in  many  lespecta 
dependent  upon  the  laws  and  policy,  this  proportion  seenu 
to  be  little  affected  by  the  riches  or  poverty  of  that  society; 
by  its  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining  condition ;  but 
to  remain  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  those 
different  states.  I  shall,  in  the  third  place,  endeavour  to 
explain  all  the  different  circumstances  which  regulate  this 
proportion. 

In.  the  fourth  and  last  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  rent  of  land, 
and  which  either  raise  or  lower  the  real  price  of  all  the 
different  substances  which  it  produces. 
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THE  produce  of  labour  constitut-ea  the  natural  recom- 
pent'e  or  wa^B  of  labour. 

In  that  original  state  of  things,  which  precedea  both  the 
appropriatioD  of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock,  the 
^■hole  produce  of  labour  belongs  to  the  labourer.  He  has 
neither  landlord  nor  master  to  share  with  him. 

Had  this  state  continued,  the  wages  of  labour  would 
liave  augmented  with  all  those  improvements  in  its  pro- 
ductive powers,  to  which  the  division  of  labour  gives  occa- 
Bion.  All  things  would  gradually  have  become  cheaper. 
They  would  have  been  produced  by  a  smaller  quantity  of 
labour ;  and  aa  the  commodities  produced  by  equal  quan- 
titiea  of  labour  would  naturally  in  this  state  of  things  be 
exchanged  for  one  another,  they  would  have  been  purchased 
likewise  with  the  produce  of  a  smaller  quantity. 

But  though  all  thinga  would  have  become  cheaper  in 
reality,  in  appearance  many  things  might  have  become 
dearer  than  before,  or  have  been  exchanged  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  other  goods.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
in  the  greater  part  of  employments  the  productive  powera  of 
labour  had  been  improved  to  tenfold,  or  that  a  day's  labour 
could  produce  ten  times  the  quantity  of  work  which  it  had 
done  originally;  but  that  in  a  particular  employment  thw 
had  been  improved  only  to  double,  or  that  a  day'a  labour 
fould  produce  only  twice  the  quantity  of  work  which  it 
had  done  before.  In  exchanging  the  produce  of  a  day's 
labour  in  the  greater  part  of  employments,  for  that  of  a 
ilay's  labour  in  this  particular  one,  ten  times  the  original 
quantity  of  work  in  them  would  purchase  only  twice  the 
original  quantity  in  it.  Any  particular  quantity  in  it, 
therefore,  a  pound  weight,  for  exajnple,  would  appear  to 
be  five  times  dearer  than  before.  Ci  reality,  however,  it 
would  be  twice  as  cheap.  Though  it  required  five  times 
the  quantity  of  other  goods  to  purchase  it,  it  would  require 
only  half  the  quantity  of  labour  either  to  purchase  or  tn 


produce  it.     The  acquisition,  therefore,  would  be  twice  aa 
eaBT  as  liefore. 

But  this  original  state  of  things,  in  which  the  labourer 
enjoyed  the  whole  prodnee  of  his  own  labour,  could  not 
last  beyond  the  first  introduction  of  the  appropriation  of 
land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock.  It  was  at  an  end, 
therefore,  long  before  the  most  considerable  improvements 
were  made  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  and  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  to  trace  further  what  might  ha^e 
been  its  effects  upon  the  reeompence  or  wages  of  labour. 

As  soon  as  land  becomes  private  property,  the  landlord 

demands  a  share  of  almost  al!  the  produce  which  the 

I  labourer  can  either  raise,  or  collect  from  it.     His  rent 

I   makes  the  first  deduction  from  the  produce  of  the  labour 

which  is  employed  upon  land. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  person  who  tills  the  gnrand 
has  wherewithal  to  maintain  himself  till  he  reaps  the 
harvest.  His  maintenance  is  generally  advanced  to  him 
from  the  stock  of  a  master,  the  farmer  who  employs  him, 
and  who  would  have  no  interest  to  employ  bim,  unless  he 
was  to  share  in  the  produce  of  his  labour,  or  unless  hii 
stock  was  to  be  replaced  to  him  with  a  profit.  This  profit 
makes  a  second  deduction  from  the  produce  of  the  lalwur 
which  ia  employed  uiion  land. 

The  produce  of  almost  all  other  labour  is  liable  to  the 
like  deduction  of  profit.  In  all  arts  and  manufaotures  the 
/  greal*^r  part  of  the  workmen  stand  in  need  of  a  master  to 
I  advance  them  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  their  wages 
and  maintenauce  till  it  be  completed.  He  shares  in  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  or  in  the  value  which  it  adds  t« 
the  materials  upon  which  it  is  bestowed ;  and  in  this  share 
consists  his  profit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  a  single  independent 
workmau  has  stock  suflicient  both  to  purchase  the  mate- 
rials of  his  work,  and  to  maintain  himself  till  it  be  com- 
pleted. He  is  both  master  and  workman,  and  enjoys  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  whole  value  which 
it  odds  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  bestowed.  It 
includes  what  are  usually  two  distinct  revenues,  belonging 
^tfi  two  distinct  persons,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the 
'k  labour. 
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Such  caseB,  however,  are  not  very  frequent,  and  in  eveiy 
part  of  Europe,  twenty  workmen  aerve  under  a  master  tor 
one  that  is  independent;  and  the  wages  of  labour  are 
everywhere  understood  to  be,  what  they  nsimlly  are,  when 
the  labourer  is  one  pereon,  and  the  owner  of  the  stock 
■which  employe  him,  another. 

What  are  the  common  wages  of  labour,  depends  every- 
where upon  the  contract  usually  made  between  those  two 
parties,  whose  interests  are  by  no  meana  the  same.  The 
workmen  deaiie  to  get  as  much,  the  masters  to  give  as 
little  as  poaaible.  The  former  are  disposed  to  combine  in 
order  to  raise,  the  latter  in  order  to  lower  the  wages  of 
labour. 

^.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  foreaee  which  of  the  two 
parties  must,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  have  the  advan- 
tage in  the  dispute,  and  force  the  other  into  a  compliance 
with  their  terms.  The  mastera,  being  fewer  in  number, 
can  combine  much  more  easily ;  and  the  law,  besidea, 
authorises,  or  at  least  does  not  prohibit  their  combina- 
tiona,  while  it  prohibits  those  of  the  workmen.  We  have 
no  acts  of  parliament  against  combining  to  lower  the  price 
of  work  ;  but  many  against  combining  to  raise  it.  Iil  all 
such  disputes  the  masters  can  hold  out  much  longer.  A 
landlord,  a  farmer,  a  master  manufacturer,  or  merchant, 
thoi^h  they  did  not  employ  a  single  workman,  could  ^ne- 
rally  live  a  year  or  two  upon  the  stocks  which  they  have 
already  acquired.  Many  workmen  could  not  subsist  a 
week,  few  eould  subsist  a  month,  and  scarce  any  a  year 
without  employment.  In  the  long-run  the  workman  may 
be  as  necessary  to  his  master  as  his  master  is  to  him  ;  but  I 
the  necessity  is  not  so  immediate. 

.  We  rarely  hear,  it  has  been  said,  of  the  combinations  of 
nnastera ;  though  frequently  of  those  of  workmen.  But 
[whoever  ima^nes,  upon  this  account,  that  masters  rarely 
combine,  is  as  ignorant  of  the  world  aa  of  the  subject. 
Masters  are  always  and  everywhere  in  a  sort  of  tacit,  but 
I  constant  and  uniform,  combination,  not  to  raise  the  wages 
of  labour  above  their  actual  rate.  To  violate  this  combi- 
nation is  everywhere  a  most  unpopular  action,  and  a  sort 
of  reproach  to  a  master  among  his  neighbours  and  equals. 
We  BeMom,  Indeed,  hear  of  this  combiuation,  because  it  is 


1  cannot  increase  but  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
I  f imda  ■which  are  destined  for  the  payment  of  wa^ea.  Then 
funds  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  revenue  which  is  otet 
and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance;  and, 
secondly,  the  stock  which  ia  over  and  above  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  employment  of  their  masters. 

"When  the  landlord,  annuitant  or  monied  man,  ha«  & 
greater  revenue  than  what  he  judges  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  own  family,  he  employs  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  surplus  in  maintaining  one  or  more  menial  servants. 
Increase  this  surplus,  and  he  will  naturally  increase  the 
number  of  those  servants. 

When  an  independent  workman,  such  as  a  weaver  or 
shoemaker.  Las  got  more  stock  than  what  is  sufficient  to 

Ci^hase  the  materials  of  bis  own  work,  and  to  maintain 
self  tin  he  can  d..8poee  of  it,  he  naturally  employs  one 
or  more  journeymen  with  the  surpluB,  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  by  their  work.  Increase  this  surplus,  and  he  will 
naturally  increase  the  number  of  his  journeymen. 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  therefore, 
aecessarily  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and 
stock  of  every  country,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  with- 
ontit.  The  increase  of  revenue  and  stock  is  theincreaeeof 
national  wealth.  The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wage* 
therefore,  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of  natiDnal 
wealth,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth,  but  its 
continual  increase,  which  occasions  a  rise  in  the  wages  of 
labour.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  in  the  richest  countries,  but 
in  the  moat  thriving,  or  in  those  which  are  growing  rich  the 
fastest,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  highest.  England  is 
certainly,  in  the  present  times,  amuch  richer  country  than 
any  part  of  North  America.  The  wages  of  labour,  how- 
ever, are  much  higher  in  North  America  than  in  any  part 
of  England.  In  the  province  of  New  York,  common 
laboui^s  earn '  three  shillings  and  sixpence  currency,  equal 
to  two  shillings  sterling,  a  day  j  ship  carpenters,  ten  diil- 
lings  and  sixpence  currency,  with  a  pint  of  rum  worth  nx- 
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even  npon  most  occasions  be  somewhat  more ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  for  hita  to  briug  np  a  family,  amd  the 
race  of  aueh  workmen  could  not  laat  beyond  the  first 
generation.  Mr.  Caatillon  seems,  npon  tlus  account,  toi 
suppose  that  the  lowest  species  of  common  labourers  must  \ 
everywhere  earn  at  least  double  their  own  maintenance,  in 
order  that  one  with  another  they  may  be  enabled  to  bring 
up  two  children  ;  the  labour  of  the  wife,  on  account  of  her 
necessary  attendance  on  the  children,  being  supposed  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  herself.  Bat  one-balf 
the  children  bom,  it  is  computed,  die  before  the  age  of 
manhood.  The  poorest  labourers,  therefore,  according  tol 
this  account,  must,  one  with  another,  attempt  to  rear  at  | 
least  four  children,  in  order  that  two  may  have  an  eqnal 
chance  of  living  to  that  age,  Bnt  the  necessary  mainte- 
nance of  four  children,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  one  man.  The  labour  of  an  able-bodied  slaTe. 
the  same  author  adds,  is  computed  to  be  worth  double  his 
maintenance ;  and  that  of  the  meanest  labourer,  he  thinks, 
cannot  be  worth  leas  than  that  of  an  able-bodied  slave. 
Thus  far  at  least  seems  certain,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up 
a  family,  the  labour  of  the  husband  and  wife  together 
most,  even  in  the  lowest  species  of  common  labour,  be  able 
to  earn  something  more  than  what  is  precisely  necessary 
for  their  own  maintenance ;  but  in  what  proportion,  whether 
in  that  above  mentioned,  or  in  any  other,  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine. 

There  are  certain  circumstances,  however,  which  some- 
timea  give  the  labourers  an  advantage,  and  enable  them  to 
raise  their  wt^es  considerably  above  this  rate ;  evidently 
the  lowest  which  is  consistent  with  common  humanity. 

When  in  any  country  the  demand  for  those  who  live  by 
wages,  labourers,  journeymen,  servants  of  every  kind,  is 
continually  increasing  ;  when  every  year  furnishes  employ- 
ment for  a  greater  number  than  had  been  employed  the 
year  before,  the  workmen  have  no  occasion  to  combine  in 
order  to  raise  their  wages.  Thescarcity  of  hands  occasions  a  i 
competition  among  masters,  who  bid  against  one  another,  in  1 
order  to  get  workmen,  and  thus  voluntarily  break  through  I 
the  natural  combination  of  masters  not  to  raise  wages.        ' 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  it  is  evidmit. 
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cannot  increase  but  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
funds  which  are  destined  for  the  payment  of  wages.  These 
funds  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  revenue  which  is  over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance;  and, 
secondly,  the  stock  which  19  over  and  above  what  ia  neces- 
sary for  the  employment  of  their  masters. 

When  the  landlord,  annuitant  or  monied  man,  has  a 
greater  revenue  than  what  he  judges  sufGcient  to  maintain 
his  own  family,  he  employs  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  surplus  in  maintaining  one  or  more  menial  serrants. 
Increase  this  surplus,  and  he  will  naturally  increase  the 
number  of  those  servants. 

When  an  independent  workman,  such  as  a  weaver  at 
shoemaker,  has  got  more  stock  than  what  ia  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  materials  of  hie  own  work,  and  to  maintain 
himself  till  he  can  d-spose  of  it,  he  naturally  employs  ona 
or  more  journeymen  with  the  surplus,  in  onier  to  make  a 
profit  by  their  work.  Increase  this  surplus,  and  he  will 
naturally  increase  the  number  of  his  journeymen. 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  therefore, 
necessarily  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and 
stock  of  every  country,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  with- 
out it.  The  increaseof  revenue  and  stock  is  the  increaseof 
aational  wealth.  The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages, 
therefore,  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of  national 
wealth,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth,  but  ita 
continual  increase,  which  occasions  a  rise  in  the  wages  of 
labour.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  in  the  richest  countries,  but 
in  the  most  thriving,  or  in  those  which  are  growing  rich  the 
fastest,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  highest.  England  is 
certainly,  in  the  present  times,  amuch  richer  country  than 
any  part  of  Horth  America.  The  w^ea  of  labour,  how- 
ever, are  much  higher  in  North  America  than  in  any  part 
of  England.  In  the  province  of  New  York,  common 
labourers  earn  '  three  shillings  and  sixpence  currency,  equ^ 
to  two  shilhngs  sterling,  a  day ;  ship  carpenters,  ten  wiil- 
lings  and  aiipence  currency,  with  a  pint  of  rum  worth  six- 

■  This  was  written  in  1773,  before  the  cammenconient  of  the  lUa 
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pence  sterling,  equal  in  all  to  aix  shillings  and  sixpence 
sterling ;  house  carpenters  and  Ijricklayers  eight  shillings 
Buirency,  equal  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling; 
foumeymen  taylors,  five  shillings  currency,  equal  to  about 
two  ahillings  and  tenpence  sterling.  These  prices  are  all 
above  the  London  price  ;  and  wages  are  said  to  he  as  high 
in  the  other  colouiea  aa  in  New  York.  The  prit*  of  provi- 
sions is  everywhere  in  North  America  much  lowier  than  in 
Sogland.  A  dearth  has  never  been  known  there.  In  the 
worst  seasons,  they  have  always  had  a  sufficiency  for  theni> 
selves,  though  less  for  exportation.  If  the  money  price  of 
labour,  therefore,  be  higher  than  it  is  anywhere  in  the 
mother  countij,  its  real  price,  the  real  command  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  it  conveys  to  the 
labourer,  must  be  higher  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 

Sut  though  North  America  is  not  yet  so  rich  as  Eng- 
land, it  is  much  more  thriving,  and  advancing  with  much 
greater  rapidity  to  the  further  acquisition  of  riches.  The 
most  decisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of  any  country  is  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Q-reat 
Britain,  ajid  most  other  European  countries,  they  are  not 
supposed  to  double  in  less  than  five  hundred  years.  In 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  it  has  been  found, 
tliat  they  double  in  twenty  or  flve-and- twenty  years.  Nor 
in  the  present  times  is  this  increase  prindpally  owing  to 
the  continual  importation  of  new  inhabitants,  but  to  the 
great  multiplication  of  the  species. '  Those  who  live  to  old 
age,  it  is  said,  frequently  see  there  from  fifty  to  a  hundred, 
and  sometimes  many  more,  descendants  from  their  own 
body.  '  Labour  is  there  so  well  rewarded,  that  a  numerous 
fauiily  of  children,  instead  of  being  a  burthen,  is  a,  source 
of  opulence  and  prosperity  to  the  parents.  The  labour  of 
each  child,  before  it  can  leave  their  house,  is  computed  to  be 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  dear  gain  to  them.  A  young  widow 
with  four  or  five  young  children,  who,  among  the  middling 
or  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Eiirope,  would  have^o  little 
chance  for  a  second  husband,  is  there  frequently  courted  as 
a  sort  of  fortune.  The  value  of  children  ia  the  greatest  of 
all  encouragements  to  marriage.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
wonder  that  the  people  in  North  America  should  generally 
marry  very  young.     Notwithstanding  the  great  i 
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claaaea,  the  competition  for  employment  would  be  ao  great 

ia  it,  aa  to  reduce  the  wages  o£  Ubour  to  the  moat  miser- 
able and  scanty  Bubsisteoce  of  the  labourer.  Many  would 
not  be  able  to  find  employment  even  apon  these  hard 
terms,  bnt  would  either  starve,  or  be  driTen  to  seek  a  aab- 
sistence  either  by  begging,  or  by  the  perpetration  perhaps 
of  the  greatest  enonnitiea.  Want,  famine,  and  mortahty. 
wodtd  immediately  prevail  in  that  class,  and  from  thence 
extend  themaelves  to  all  the  superior  claaaes,  till  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  country  was  reduced  to  what  couM 
easily  be  maintained  by  the  revenue  and  stock  which  re- 
mained in  it,  and  which  had  escaped  either  the  tyranny  or 
calamity  which  had  destroyed  the  rest.  This  perhaps  it 
nearly  the  present  state  of  Bengal,  and  of  some  other  of 
the  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  In  a  fertile 
country  which  had  before  been  mnch  depopulated,  where 
subsiatence,  conseqHently,  should  not  be  very  difficult,  and 
where,  notwithstanding,  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
people  die  of  hunger  in  one  year,  we  may  be  assured  tlurt 
the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labooiing 
poor  are  fast  decaying.  The  difference  between  the  genioB 
of  the  British  constitution  which  protects  and  governs 
North  America,  and  that  of  the  mercantile  company  which 
oppresses  and  domineers  in  the  East  Indies,  cannot  per- 
haps be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  different  state  of 
those  countries. 

The  libera!  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  neces- 
sary effect,  so  it  is  the  natural  symptom  of  increasing 
national  wealth.  The  scanty  maintenance  of  the  labouring 
poor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  natural  symptom  that  things 
are  at  a  stand,  and  their  starving  condition  that  they  are 
going  fast  backwards,  "* 

In  Great  Britain  the  wa^s  of  labour  seem,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  to  be  evidently  more  than  what  is  precisely 
necessary  to  enable  the  labourer  to  bring  up  a  family.  In 
order  to  satisfy  ourselves  upon  this  point  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  tedious  or  doubtful  calculation 
of  what  may  be  the  lowest  sum  upon  which  it  is  possible 
to  do  this.  There  are  many  plain  symptoms  that  the 
■*-  -"S  of  labour  are  nowhere  In  this  country  regulated  bt 
^est  rate  which  is  consistent  with  common  humaiut|d 
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l%e  porertj  of  die  lover  xaala  of  pBOfi^  m  CSmia  iar  sar- 
pajMcoiiMt  of  'Aft  lort  be^niy  MttioPB  im  Ettrofic.  Ik 
the  nd^boniiiood  <d  CattUm  auar  kimdred,  it 
BMmty  said,  laavf  thownd  fwiiTfin  baTem! 
the  land,  but  hwe  eonstaatlTm  fitde  itdmug  boats  upam 
the  nren  and  canala.  The  ndHStenoe  w^odi  tber  find 
tbeieia  so  irantr  thit  thnr  irr  mrrrto  finli  Tip  thr  miitirnt 
garbage  tfaiavn  ofrerboari  from  anj  Enpopean  ibip.  An j 
canion,  the  eucaae  <d  a  dead  dog  co*  cat.  for  example, 
tboo^  half  potnd  and  athitTng,  is  as  wdkome  to  them  as 
the  most  whtdesome  £ood  totbe  pMipleof  other  ecMmtzies. 
Maxriage  is  eneomaged  in  CSnna,  not  br  the  jatifitablexfeess 
of  chil&en,  bat  br  the  Ebeitj  of  destiKjring  them.  Inall 
great  towns  sereial  are  ereiy  m^st  exposed  in  the  street, 
or  drowned  like  pappies  in  the  water.  The  per&nnanee  of 
this  horrid  oi&OB  is  eren  said  to  be  the  arowed  business  hj 
which  some  people  earn  their  snbsiisienee. 

China,  howerer,  thon^  it  tdmt  perhaps  stand  stiD,  does 
not  seem  to  go  backwards.  Jis  towns  are  nowiiere  de- 
serted br  their  inhalotants.  The  huids  which  had  onee 
been  cnltiTated,  are  nowikexene^ected.  The  same,  orreTj 
aearfy  the  same,  *«""^  labour  most  therefore  oantiniie  to 
be  performed,  and  the  funds  destined  for  wiajnti^jwfng^  it 
araat  not,  ocmBeqnenth',  be  sensiblr  diminished.  The 
lowest  elass  of  labonros,  theref <»«,  notwithstanding  their 
aeanlj  sobaistenee,  mnst  scnne  war  or  another  make  shift 
to  ocmtinne  their  race  so  far  as  to  keep  up  their  usual 
munbers. 

Sot  it  would  be  otherwise  in  a  coontrr  where  the  fonds 
destined  foe  the  maintenance  of  labour  were  sensibl j  de- 
caying. Ereij  jear  the  demand  for  servants  and  labo^irers 
laonld,  in  all  the  different  classes  ci  employments,  be  less 
than  it  had  been  the  Tear  before.  ManT  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  snperico'  classes,  not  being  able  to  find  employ, 
anent  in  their  own  business,  would  be  glad  to  seek  it  in  the 
lowest.  The  lowest  dass  being-  not  only  oTerstocked  with 
ita  own  workmen,  but  with  the  overflowings  of  all  the  other 


occasioned  by  sucli  early  marriages,  there  is  a  continual 
oomptaint  of  the  scarcity  of  hands  in  North  America.  The 
demand  for  labourers,  the  funds  destined  for  maintaining 
them,  increase,  it  seems,  still  faster  than  they  can  find 
labourers  to  employ. 

Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  should  be  very  great, 
yet  i£  it  has  been  long  stationary,  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  the  wages  of  labour  very  high  in  it.  The  funds  des- 
tined for  the  payment  oE  wages,  the  revenue  and  stock 
of  its  inhabitants,  may  be  of  the  greatest  extent ;  but  if 
they  have  continued  for  several  centuries  of  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  of  the  same  extent,  the  number  of  labourers 
employed  every  year  could  easily  supply,  and  even  more 
than  supply,  the  number  wanted  the  following  year.  There 
could  seldom  be  any  scarcity  of  hands,  nor  could  the 
masters  be  obliged  to  bid  against  one  another  in  order  to 
get  them.  The  hands,  on  the  contrary,  would,  in  this  case, 
naturally  multiply  beyond  their  employment.  There  would 
be  a  constant  scarcity  of  employment,  and  the  labourers 
would  be  obhged  to  bid  against  one  another  in  order  to  get 
it.  If  in  such  a  country  the  wages  of  labour  had  ever  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  labourer,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  bring  up  a  family,  the  competition  of  the  la- 
bourers and  the  interest  of  the  masters  would  soon  reduce 
them  to  this  lowest  rate  which  is  consistent  with  common 
humanity.  China  has  been  long  one  of  the  richest,  that  is, 
one  of  the  most  fertile,  best  cultivated,  most  industrious, 
and  most  populous  countries  in  the  world.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  long  stationary.  Meltco  Polo,  who  visited 
it  more  than  five  hundred  years  t^o,  describes  its  cultiva- 
tion, industry,  and  popiilousness,  almost  in  the  same  terms 
in  which  they  are  described  by  travellers  in  the  present 
times.  It  had  perhaps,  even  long  before  his  time,  acquired 
that  full  complement  of  riches  which  the  nature  of  its  laws 
and  institutions  permits  it  to  acquire.  The  accounts  of  all 
travellers,  inconsistent  in  many  other  respects,  agree  in  tT 
low  wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a  l&booi! 
finds  in  bringing  up  a  famUy  in  China.  If  by  digging  ti 
ground  a  whole  day  he  can  get  what  will  purchase  a  tsa '' 
quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening,  he  is  contented.  The  a 
dition  of  artificers  is,  if  possible,  still  worse.     lueteadV 


waiting  indolently  in  their  work-houses,  for  the  calla  of 
their  customers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are  eontinuaJly  running 
about  the  streets  with  the  tools  of  their  respectire  trades, 
ofEering  their  service,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment. 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  China  far  sur- 
pasaes  that  of  the  most  heggarly  nations  in  Europe.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  hundred,  it  is  com- 
monly said,  many  thousand  famihes  have  no  habitation  on. 
the  land,  but  live  constantly  in  little  fishing  boats  upon 
the  rivers  and  canals.  The  subsistence  which  they  find 
there  ia  so  scanty  that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest 
garbage  thrown  oTerboard  from  any  European  ship.  Any 
carrion,  the  carcase  of  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  for  example, 
though  half  putrid  and  stinking,  is  as  welcome  to  them  as 
the  most  wholesome  food  to  the  people  of  other  countries. 
Marriage  ia  encouraged  in  China,  not  by  the  profitableness 
of  children,  but  by  the  liberty  of  destroying  them.  In  all 
great  towns  several  are  every  night  exposed  in  the  street, 
or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water.  The  performance  of 
this  horrid  office  is  even  said  to  be  the  avowed  business  by 
which  some  people  earn  their  HubBistence. 

China,  however,  though  it  may  perhaps  stand  still,  does 
not  seem  to  go  backwards.  Its  towns  are  nowhere  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants.  The  lands  which  had  once 
been  cultivated,  are  nowhere  neglected.  The  same,  or  very 
nearly  the  same,  annual  labour  must  therefore  continue  to 
be  performed,  and  the  funds  destined  for  maintaining  it 
miMt  not,  consequently,  be  sensibly  diminished.  The 
lowest  class  of  labourers,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their 
scanty  subsistence,  must  some  way  or  another  make  shift 
to  continue  their  race  so  far  as  to  keep  up  their  usual 
numbers. 

But  it  would  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  the  funds 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  were  sensibly  de- 
caying. Every  year  the  demand  for  servants  and  labourers 
would,  in  all  the  different  classes  of  employments,  be  less 
than  it  had  been  the  year  before.  Mauy  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  superior  classes,  not  being  able  to  find  em.ploy- 
meut  in  their  own  huaineaa,  would  be  glad  to  seek  it  in  the 
lowest.  The  lowest  class  being  not  only  overstocked  with 
its  own  workmen,  but  with  tlie  overflowings  of  all  the  other 


manent,  of  the  market  price  of  eomino<litiea  from  tlie 
natural  price. 

The  natural  price  itself  varies  with  the  natural  rate  of 
each  of  its  component  parta,  of  ■wages,  profit,  and  rent: 
and  in  every  society  this  rate  varies  according  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  their  riches  or  poverty,  their  ad- 
vancing, stationary,  or  declining  condition.  I  shall,  in  the 
four  following  chapters,  endeavour  to  explain,  as  fully  and 
distinctly  as  I  can,  the  causes  of  those  different  variations. 

First,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  what  are  the  circum- 
stances which  naturally  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
in  what  manner  those  circumstances  are  affected  by  the 
riches  or  poverty,  by  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  decUning 
state  of  the  society. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  naturally  determine  the  rate  of  profit, 
and  in  what  manner  too  those  circumstances  are  affected 
by  the  like  variations  in  the  state  of  the  society. 

Though  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  are  very  different  in 
the  different  employments  of  labour  and  stock ;  yet  a  cer- 
tain proportion  seems  commonly  to  take  place  between 
both  the  pecuniary  wages  in  all  the  different  employm^ilg 
of  labour,  and  the  pecuniary  profits  in  all  the  different  em- 
ployments of  stock.  This  proffortion,it  will  appear  hereafter, 
depends  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  different  employments, 
and  partly  upon  the  different  laws  and  policy  of  the  society 
in  which  they  are  carried  on.  But  though  in  many  lespects 
dependent  upon  the  laws  and  poUcy,  this  proportion  seems 
to  be  little  affected  by  the  riches  or  poverty  of  that  society  j 
by  its  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining  condition;  but 
to  remain  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  those 
different  states.  I  shall,  in  the  third  place,  endeavour  to 
explain  all  the  different  circumstances  which  regulate  this 
jiroportion. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  abow 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  rent  of  land, 
and  which  either  raise  or  lower  the  real  price  of  all  the 
different  substances  which  it  produces. 


CH.  Tin.]  or  THX  TASKS  OT  UkSOVX. 

even  npciD  most  occasu»ia  be  Bomewh&t  more ;  otherwiM  it 
would  be  impossible  for  bim  to  bring  up  a  familT.  aad  the 
race  of  encb  Tortmen  coald  not  l&st  bejoad  the  first 
generation.  Mr.  Cantillon  seems,  npon  thia  acwumt.  toi 
suppose  that  the  lowest  spe^-ies  of  commoii  labourers  mast  \ 
everywhere  earn  at  least  double  their  own  maintenanee.  in  ' 
Older  that  one  with  another  tbev  maj  be  enabled  to  bring 
op  two  eluldren ;  the  labour  of  the  wife,  on  acoonnt  of  faer 
necessary  attendance  on  the  chUdren,  being  supposed  no 
more  than  srtScieat  to  provide  for  herself.  Bnt  one-half 
the  children  bom,  it  is  computed,  die  before  the  age  of 
manhood.  The  poorest  laboorers,  therefore,  according  to\ 
this  aoconnt.  most,  one  with  another,  attempt  to  rear  at  | 
least  four  children,  in  order  that  two  may  have  an  eqnal 
chance  of  living  to  that  age.  Bat  the  necessary  mainte- 
nance of  four  children,  it  is  Eupposed.  mar  be  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  one  man.  The  labour  of  an  able-bodied  alare, 
the  same  author  adds,  is  computed  to  be  worth  double  his 
maintenance ;  and  that  of  the  meanest  labourer,  he  thinks, 
caonot  be  worth  less  than  that  of  an  able-bodied  slave. 
Thus  far  at  least  seems  certain,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up 
a  £amily,  the  labour  of  the  husband  and  wife  together 
most,  even  in  the  lowest  species  of  common  labour,  be  able 
earn  something  more  than  what  is  precisely  necessary 
for  their  own  maintenance ;  but  in  what  proportion,  whether 
in  that  above  mentioned,  or  in  any  other,  I  shall  not  t^e 
upon  me  to  determine. 

There  are  fcrtain  ciri-um  stances,  however,  which  some- 
times give  the  labourers  an  advantage,  and  enable  them  to 
raise  their  wages  considerably  above  this  rate ;  evidently 
the  lowest  which  is  consistent  with  common  humanity. 

When  in  any  country  the  demand  for  those  who  live  by 
wages,  labourers,  journeymen,  servants  of  every  kind,  is 
continnally  increasing ;  when  every  year  fnmiBhes  employ- 
ment for  a  greater  number  than  had  been  employed  the 
year  before,  the  workmen  have  no  occasion  to  combine  in 
ordertoraisetheirwages.  The  scarcity  of  hands  occasions  at 
competition  amongmaet«rs,  who  bid  against  one  another,  in  i 
order  to  get  workmen,  and  thus  voluntarily  break  through! 

[  the  oatuial  combination  of  masters  not  to  raise  wages. 

I      Tba  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  it  is  evident. 


THE  'WEALTH  or  KATIOirS, 

I  cannot  increaae  but  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
firnda  whicli  are  destined  for  the  payment  of  wages.  Thew 
funds  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  revenue  which  is  over 
and  ahove  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance;  anil, 
secondly,  the  stock  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  employment  of  their  masters. 

When  the  huidlord,  annuitant  or  monied  man,  has  a 
greater  revenue  than  what  he  judges  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  own  family,  he  employs  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  surplus  in  maintaining  one  or  more  menial  Bervanta. 
Increase  this  surplus,  and  he  will  naturally  increase  the 
number  of  those  servants. 

When  an  independent  workman,  such  as  a  weaver  or 
shoemaker,  has  got  more  stock  than  what  is  suf&cient  to 
purchase  the  materials  of  his  own  work,  and  to  maintain 
himself  tiU  he  can  dispose  of  it,  he  naturally  employs  one 
or  more  journeymen  with  the  surplus,  in  order  to  make  & 
profit  by  their  work.  Increase  this  surplus,  and  he  will 
naturally  increase  the  number  of  his  journeymen. 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  therefore, 
necessarily  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and 
stock  of  every  country,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  witli* 
out  it.  The  increase  of  revenue  and  stock  is  the  increaseoE 
national  wealth.  The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wags^ 
therefore,  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of  national 
wealth,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it. 

It  ia  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth,  but  its 
continual  increase,  which  occasions  a  rise  in  the  wages  of 
labour.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  in  the  richest  countries,  but 
in  the  most  thriving,  or  in  those  which  are  growing  rich  the 
fastest,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  highest.  England  is 
certainly,  in  the  present  times,  a  much  richer  country  than 
any  part  of  North  America.  The  wages  of  labour,  how- 
ever, are  much  higher  in  North  America  than  in  any  part 
of  England.  In  the  province  of  New  York,  common 
laboufCTs  earn '  three  shillings  and  sixpence  currency,  equal 
to  two  shUlinga  sterling,  a  day ;  ship  carpenters,  ten  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  currency,  with  a  pint  of  rum  wortli  nx> 

■  Thia  waa  written  in  tT73,  before  the  oimmenromcnt  of  the  l«U 
duturbances,  [The  diatuTbancea  rercrrcd  to  are  those  of  tbe  Amerioan 
war  of  indBpendenre. — Ed.] 


pence  sterling,  equal  in  all  to  sIe  shillings  and  sixpence 
sterling ;  house  carpenters  and  bricklayers  eight  shillings 
enrrency,  equal  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling ; 
journeymen  taylors,  five  shilhngs  currency,  equal  to  about 
two  shilliugs  and  tenpence  sterling.  Those  prices  are  all 
above  the  London  price  ;  and  wages  are  said  to  be  as  high 
in  the  other  colonies  as  in  New  York.  The  pri(^  of  provi- 
sions ia  everywhere  in  North  America  much  lowfer  than  in 
England.  A  dearth  has  never  been  known  there.  In  the 
worst  seasons,  they  have  always  had  a  sufficiency  for  them- 
selves, though  less  for  exportation.  If  the  money  price  of 
labonr,  therefore,  be  higher  than  it  is  anywhere  in  the 
mother  country,  its  real  price,  the  real  command  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  it  conveys  to  the 
labourer,  must  be  higher  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 

But  though  North  America  is  not  yet  so  rich  as  Eng- 
land, it  is  much  more  thriving,  and  advancing  with  much 
greater  rapidity  to  the  further  acquisition  of  riches.  The 
most  decisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of  any  country  is  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  G^reat 
Sritain,  and  most  other  European  countries,  they  are  not 
Bupposed  to  double  in  less  than  five  hundred  years.  In 
ihe  British  colonies  in  North  America,  it  has  been  found, 
that  they  double  in  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.  Nor 
in  the  present  times  is  this  increase  principally  owing  to 
the  continual  importation  of  new  inhabitants,  but  to  the 
great  multiplication  of  the  species. ,'  Those  who  live  to  old 
age,  it  is  said,  frequently  see  there  from  fifty  to  a  hundred, 
and  sometimes  many  more,  descendants  from  their  own 
body.  'Labour  is  there  so  well  rewarded,  that  a  numerous 
family  of  children,  instead  of  being  a  burthen,  is  a  source 
of  opulence  and  prosperity  to  the  parents.  The  labour  of 
each  child,  before  it  can  leave  their  house,  is  computed  to  be 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  clear  gain  to  them.  A  young  widow 
with  four  or  five  young  children,  who,  among  the  middling 
or  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Europe,  would  havowo  little 
chance  for  a  second  husband,  is  there  frequently  courted  as 
a,  sort  of  fortune.  The  value  of  children  is  the  greatest  of 
all  encouragements  to  marriage.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
wonder  that  the  people  in  North  America  should  generally 
marry  very  young.     Notwithstanding  the  great  i 


_  I  he  «TT  great, 

jot  if  it  kas  kca  lose  •tatina^,  we  mmst  ant  expect  to 
find  the  ««e**  ^^  lita^  voy  It^  in  it.  The  fonde  des- 
tined for  As  fAjBCBt  «<  ^afcut.  tke  >«««Boe  uid  atocl> 
of  its  in^lnlarti^  maj  be  «f  dv  gj  unltnl  ezbeoit ;  bat  if 
tliBj  bMxe  eonlisaBd  Car  wvctal  «■!«»»  ef  the  same,  or 
veij  neui^  of  Uie  nae  cxteHt,  de  Bambw  of  labourers 
emjdOTed  evaj  Teftf  cmld  eanly  so^^iIt.  and  erea  more 
thwi  sn|q>lT,  the  wiHber  wanted  tbe  foUffwing  rear.  There 
oould  Beilom  be  anj  leaiat^  of  hands,  nor  oould  the 
nutlten  be  oUiged  to  bid  against  one  anotb^'  in  order  to 
get  tli«n.  llie  hands,  on  the  eoratzaiy,  voold,  in  thia  case, 
nataraUv  nitiltifilj  beyond  tLeiremjJqrment.  Ther«  'would 
be  a  confitaut  scarcitj  of  emjJoymait,  and  the  labourers 
would  be  obliged  to  bid  against  one  another  in  order  to  get 
it.  If  in  such  a  country  the  wages  of  lal-our  had  ever  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  labourer,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  bring  up  a  family,  the  competition  of  the  1b,- 
bourers  and  the  interest  of  the  masters  would  soon  reduce 
them  t«  tluB  lowest  rate  which  is  consistent  with  common 
humanity.  China  has  been  long  one  of  the  richest',  that  is, 
one  of  the  most  fertile,  best  cultivated,  moat  industrioua, 
and  most  populous  countries  in  the  world.  It  eeems.  how- 
fiTer,  to  have  been  long  stationary.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited 
it  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  describes  its  cultira- 
tion,  industry,  and  populouanesa,  ahnoet  in  the  same  terms 
in  which  they  are  described  by  travellers  in  the  present 
times.  It  had  perhaps,  even  long  before  his  time,  acquired 
that  full  complement  of  riches  which  the  nature  of  its  laws 
and  iustitutiona  permits  it  to  acquire.  The  accounts  of  all 
travellers,  inconsistent  in  many  other  respects,  agree  in  the 
low  wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a  labourer 
fluJn  in  bringing  np  a  family  in  China.  If  by  digging  the 
({round  a  whole  day  he  can  get  what  will  purchase  a,  small 
quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening,  he  is  contented.  The  con- 
Jitioii  i>f  artiiicerH  is,  if  possible,  still  worse.     Instead  of 


OP  THE  WAOSS  OF   LABOITB. 

waiting  indolestlv  in  tbeir  work-housee,  for  the  calls  of 
their  customers,  &a  in  Europe,  tliej  nre  continuaJlj  running 
•bout  the  streets  with  the  tools  of  their  reBpective  trades, 
oCering  their  service,  and  as  it  were  be^ng  emplojmeat. 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  China  far  sur- 
{lasees  that  of  the  most  be^arlj  nations  in  Europe.  lu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  hundred,  it  is  com- 
Snooly  said,  maJiy  thousand  families  have  no  hnbitation  on 
lihe  land,  hut  live  constantly  in  little  fishing  boats  upon 
the  rivers  and  canals.  The  subsistence  which  they  find 
liiere  is  so  scanty  that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest 
garbage  thrown  overboard' from  any  European  ship.  Any 
carrion,  the  carcase  of  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  for  example, 
though  haU  putrid  and  stinking,  is  as  welcome  to  them  as 
file  most  wholesome  food  to  the  people  of  other  countries. 
JlArria^  is  encouraged  in  China,  not  by  the  profitableness 
4f  children,  but  by  the  hberty  of  destroying  them.  In  all 
great  towns  several  are  every  night  exposed  in  the  street, 
xtr  drowned  Hke  puppies  in  the  water.  The  performance  of 
this  horrid  office  is  even  said  to  be  the  avowed  business  by 
which  some  people  earn  their  subsistence. 

China,  however,  though  it  may  perhaps  stand  still,  does 
Hot  seem  to  go  backwards.  It«  towns  are  nowhere  de- 
aerted  by  their  inhabitants.  The  lands  which  had  once 
^been  cultivated,  are  nowhere  neglected.  The  same,  orveiy 
nearly  the  same,  annual  labour  must  therefore  continue  to 
be  performed,  and  the  funds  destined  for  maintaining  it 
must  not,  consequently,  be  sensibly  diminished.  The 
lowest  class  of  labourers,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their 
tcanty  subsistence,  must  some  way  or  another  make  shift 
to  continue  their  race  so  far  as  to  keep  up  their  usual 
numbers. 

But  it  would  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  the  funds 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  were  sensibly  de- 
fying. Every  year  the  demand  for  servants  and  labourers 
Vould,  in  all  the  different  classes  of  employments,  be  less 
tliau  it  had  been  the  year  before.  Many  who  had  been 
Itred  in  the  superior  classes,  not  being  able  to  find  employ- 
neat  in  their  own  business,  would  be  glad  to  seek  it  in  the 
lowest.  The  lowest  class  being  not  only  overstocked  with 
ts  own  workmen,  but  witli  the  overflowings  of  all  the  other 
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manent,  of  the  market  price  of  commodities  from  the 
natural  price. 

The  natural  pries  itself  varies  ■with  the  natural  rate  of 
each  of  its  component  pajta,  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent: 
and  in  every  society  this  rate  varies  according  to  their  cir- 
cumstenees,  according  to  their  riches  or  povertj,  their  ad- 
vancing, stationary,  or  declining  condition.  I  shall,  in  the 
four  following  chapters,  endeavour  to  explain,  as  fully  and 
distinctly  aa  I  can,  the  causes  of  those  difEerent  variations. 

First,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  what  are  the  circum- 
stances which  naturally  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
in  what  manner  those  circumstances  are  affected  by  tbe 
riches  or  poverty,  by  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining 
state  of  the  society. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  naturally  determine  the  rate  of  profit, 
and  in  what  manner  too  those  circumstances  are  affected 
by  the  like  variations  in  the  state  of  the  society. 

Though  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  are  very  different  in 
the  different  employments  of  labour  and  atocjc ;  yet  a  cer- 
tain proportion  seems  commonly  to  take  place  between 
both  the  pecuniary  wages  in  all  the  different  employments 
of  labour,  and  the  pecuniary  profits  in  all  the  different  em- 
ployments of  stock.  This  proportion,  it  will  appear  hereafter, 
depends  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  different  employments, 
and  partly  upon  the  different  laws  and  policy  of  the  society 
in  which  they  are  carried  on.  But  though  in  many  lespeots 
dependent  upon  the  laws  and  policy,  this  proportion  eeemi 
to  be  little  affected  by  the  riches  or  poverty  of  that  society ; 
liy  its  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining  condition ;  bat 
to  remain  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  those 
different  states.  I  shall,  in  the  third  place,  endeavour  to 
explain  all  the  different  circumstances  which  regulate  this 
proportion. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  rent  of  land, 
and  which  either  raise  or  lower  the  real  price  of  all  the 
different  substances  which  it  produces. 


IT 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


IE  produce  of  labour  couatitutea  the  natural  recom- 
pence  or  wageB  of  labour. 

In  that  original  state  of  things,  which  precedes  both  the 
appropriation  of  laud  and  the  accumulation  of  stock,  the 
■whole  produce  of  labour  belongs  to  the  labourer.  He  haa 
neither  landlord  nor  master  to  share  with  him. 

Had  this  state  coiitinued,  the  wages  of  labour  would 
have  augmented  with  all  those  improvements  in  its  pro- 
ductive powers,  to  which  the  division  of  labour  gives  occa- 
sion. All  things  would  gradually  have  become  cheaper. 
They  would  have  been  produced  by  b,  smaller  quantity  of 
labour ;  and  as  the  commodities  produced  by  equal  quan- 
tities of  labour  would  naturally  in  this  state  of  things  be 
exchanged  for  one  another,  they  would  hare  been  purchased 
'likewise  with  the  produce  of  a  smaller  quantity. 

But  though  all  things  would  have  become  cheaper  in 
reality,  in  appearance  many  things  might  hB,ve  become 
dearer  than  before,  or  have  been  exchanged  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  other  goods.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
in  the  greater  part  of  employments  the  productive  powers  of 
labour  had  been  improved  to  tenfold,  or  that  a  day's  labour 
'Could  produce  ten  times  the  quantity  of  work  which  it  had 
done  originally ;  but  that  in  a  particular  employment  th^ 
had  been  improved  only  to  double,  or  that  a  day's  labour 
could  produce  only  twice  the  quantity  of  work  which  it 
;had  done  before.  In  exchanging  the  produce  of  a  day's 
labour  in  the  greater  part  of  employments,  for  that  of  a 
day's  labour  in  this  particular  one,  ten  times  the  original 
quanti^  of  work  in  them  would  purchase  only  twice  the 
wriginal  quantity  in  it.  Any  particular  quantity  in  it, 
''therefore,  a  pound  weight,  for  example,  would  appear  to 
be  five  times  dearer  than  before.  In  reality,  however,  it 
would  be  twice  as  cheap.  Though  it  required  five  times 
the  quantity  of  other  goods  to  purchase  it,  it  would  require 
only  half  the  quantity  of  labour  either  to  purchase  or  to 


to  explain  hereafter.  But  the  wages  of  labour  in  a  great 
town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  frequently  a  fourth  or  a. 
fifth  part,  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  at 
afewmiles'  distance.  Eighteenpenceadaymay  be  reckoned 
the  common  price  of  labour  in  Ijondon  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. At  a  few  miles'  dietance  it  falls  to  fourteen  and 
fifteen  pence.  Tenpenee  may  be  reckoned  its  price  in  Edin- 
burgh and  its  neighbourhood.  At  a  few  miles'  distance  it 
falls  to  eightpenee,  the  usual  price  of  common  labour 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland, 
where  it  varies  a  good  deal  less  than  in  England.  Suth  a 
difference  of  prices,  which  it  seems  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  transport  a  man  from  one  parish  to  another,  would 
necessarily  occasion  so  great  a  transportation  of  the  most 
bulky  commodities,  not  only  from  one  parish  to  another, 
but  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  almost  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  as  would  aoou  reduce  them  more 
nearly  to  a  leyel.  After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  lerity 
and  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  it  appears  evidently 
from  experience  that  a  man  is  of  all  sorts  of  lugga^  the 
most  difficult  to  be  transported.  If  the  labouring  poor, 
therefore,  can  maintain  their  families  in  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  price  of  labour  is  lowest-,  they  must  be 
in  affluence  where  it  is  highest. 

Fourthly,  the  variationa  in  the  price  of  labour  not  only 
do  not  correspond  either  in  place  or  time  with  those  in  the 
price  of  provisions,  but  they  are  frequently  quit«  opposite. 

Grain,  the  food  of  the  common  people,  is  dearer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  whence  Scotland  receives  almost 
erery  year  very  lai^  supplies.  But  English  com  must  be 
sold  dearer  in  Scotland,  the  country  to  which  it  is  brought, 
than  in  England,  the  country  from  which  it  comes ;  and  in 

Sirojjortiou  to  its  quality  it  cannot  be  sold  dearer  in  Scot- 
and  than  the  Scotch  com  that  comes  to  the  same  market 
in  competition  with  it.  The  quaJity  of  grain  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  flour  or  meal  which  it  yields 
at  the  mill,  and  in  this  respect  English  grain  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  Scotch,  that,  though  often  dearer  in  appear- 
ance, or  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  its  bulk,  it  is 
generally  cheaper  in  reality,  or  in  proportion  to  its  quality, 
e  of  its  weight,     The  price  of  labour. 
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eountiea  which  border  upoE  England,  probably  on  account 
of  that  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  few  other  places  where 
there  has  lately  been  a  conaiderable  rise  in  the  demand  for 
labour,  about  Glasgow,  Carron,  AyrBhiie,  &c.  In  England 
the  improvements  of  agriculture,  mauufactores  and  com- 
merce b^an  much  earlier  than  in  Scotland.  The  demand 
for  labour,  and  consequently  its  price,  must  necessarily 
have  increased  with  those  improTements.  In  the  last 
century,  accordingly,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  the  wages 
of  labour  were  higher  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  They 
have  risen  too  considerably  since  that  time,  though,  on 
account  of  the  greater  variety  of  wages  paid  there  in 
different  places,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much. 
In  1614,  the  pay  of  a  foot  soldier  was  the  same  as  in  the 

E resent  times,  eightpence  a  day.  When  it  was  first  estab- 
shed  it  would  naturally  be  regulated  by  the  usual  wages 
of  common  labourers,  the  rank  of  people  from  which  foot 
soldiers  are  commonly  drawn.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  computes  the  neces* 
sary  expence  of  a  labourer's  family,  consisting  of  six  per- 
sons, the  father  and  mother,  two  children  able  to  do  some- 
thing, and  two  not  able,  at  ten  shillings  a  week,  or  twenty- 
six  poimds  a  year.  If  they  cannot  earn  this  by  their 
labour,  they  must  make  it  up,  he  supposes,  either  by  beg- 
giug  or  stealing.  He  appears  to  have  enquired  very  care- 
mlly  into  this  subject.'  In  1688,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  whose 
skill  in  political  arithmetic  is  so  much  extolled  by  Itoctor 
Davenant,  computed  the  ordinary  income  of  labourers  and 
out-servants  to  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year  to  a  family,  which 
he  supposed  to  consist,  one  with  another,  of  three  and  a 
half  persona.  His  calculation,  therefore,  though  different 
in  appearance,  corresponds  very  nearly  at  bottom  with  that 
of  judge  Hales.  Both  suppose  the  weekly  expence  of  such 
families  to  be  about  twenty  pence  a  head.  Both  the  pecu- 
niary income  and  expence  of  such  families  have  increased 
considerably  since  that  time  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  in  some  places  more,  and  in  some  less ; 
though  perhaps  scarce  anywhere  so  much  as  some  exaR- 
gerated  accounts  of  the  present  wages  of  labour  have  lately 

<  See  bis  Brbeme  for  the  mainteniiDce  of  the  Poor,  in  Burn's  HiM 
of  the  Poor'kws. 


repreBented  t.hem  to  the  public.  The  price  of  labour,  it 
most  be  obBerved,  caunot  be  aseertained  very  accurately 
tnjwliere,  different  prices  being  o&Am  paid  at  the  aame 
plate  and  for  the  same  sort  of  labour,  not  only  aeeordiag 
lo  the  different  abilities  of  the  workmen,  but  according  to 
the  eaaineas  or  hardnees  of  the  maeters.  Where  wages  are 
not  regulated  by  law,  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  determine 
ia  what  are  the  most  usual ;  and  experienue  seems  to  show 
that  law  can  never  regulate  them  properly,  though  it  has 
often  pretended  to  do  so. 

The  real  recompence  of  labour,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
necessaries  ajid  convenienciea  of  life  which  it  can  procure 
to  the  labourer,  has,  during  the  course  of  the  present 
(eatuiy,  increased  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than 
tt«  money  price.  !Not  only  grain  has  become  somewhat 
diesper,  but  many  other  things,  from  which  the  industrious 
poor  derive  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  variety  of  food, 
wiTfi  become  a  great  deal  cheaper.  Potatoes,  for  example, 
ia  BOt  at  present,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Coat  half  the  price  which  they  used  to  do  thirty  or  forty 
Jtaxi  ago.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  turnipa,  carrots, 
cabhagea  ;  things  which  were  formerly  never  raised  but  by 
the  spade,  but  which  are  now  commonly  raiaed  by  the 
plough.  All  sort  of  garden  stuff  too  has  become  cheaper. 
Hie  greater  part  of  the  apples  and  even  of  the  onions  con- 
Duned  in  Great  Britain  were  in  the  last  century  imported 
from  Flanders.  The  great  improvements  in  the  coarser 
manufactures  of  both  linen  and  woollen  cloth  fumiah  the 
kbourera  with  cheaper  and  better  cloathing ;  and  those  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  coaraer  metala.  with  cheajjer  and 
better  inatruniente  of  trade,  aa  well  as  with  many  agreeable 
nd  convenient,  pieces  of  household  furniture.  Soap,  salt, 
EUidleB,  leather,  and  fermented  liquors,  have,  indeed,  be- 
rae  a  good  deal  dearer ;  chiefly  from  the  taiea  which 
ive  been  laid  upon  them.  The  quantity  of  these,  how- 
er,  which  the  labouring  poor  are  under  any  necessity  of 
Bnancaing,  is  so  very  small,  that  the  increase  in  their 
doea  not  compensate  the  diminution  in  that  of  so 
/  other  things.  The  common  complaint  that  luxury 
'extends  itself  even  to  the  lowest  rants  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  labouring  poor  will  not  now  be  contented  with  the 
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pviee  of  hboor  oolf  ,  bat  its  md  i 

iifa at  Oe  po^fe  to te rqpuded  ■•  ana 

ut  necHTBaen^  to  flie  locietj-?  Tbe  ■imwiii 
Snt  ai^il  mbnDdaiitlT  pLun.  SKTknfai.  blM 
wuiliuea  of  drEEerest  kinds,  make  up  Hue  far  g 
of  ereiy  great  politkal  socaetT,  ~ 
oieaBaUiieea  of  the  gr^acn^  p&rt  caa  nevo^  be  regaidetfl 
an  mtameauBiCT  to  die  who^.  Ko  soctetr  caa  sn^V 
guttiMdiy  and  faapp^,  of  wMdi  the  &u-  greater  part  of  4 
MM-Bib^  are  poor  uid  miaeiable.  It  is  bat  eqnitr,  b 
that  theT-vboEwd.  dentil aadlo^ttte  whole  bodjirffll 
feof^  riioald  have  swi.  a  dwie  of  the  pmdoce  ot  H  ' 
mm  lafcoor  as  to  be  tfaeHisdres  toloablr  veil  fed,  c" 
■ad  lodged.' 

Rnntj,  tbongfa  it  no  doubt  diseonrag^s,  does  not  a) 

iriage.     It   seems  eren    to  be   faronrablftl 
A  hatf-atarred  S^tlasd  vonuMi  1 
1«an  more  tiiait  twvntj  duldrm,  irbile  a  pampoiM  j 
hidy  ii  oCtea  incapable  of  bearing  anr,  and  is  g 
exhausted  hj  two  or  three. 
unoi^  women  d  fashion,  is  t«t  rare  aatong  iho&t  oS 
Eerior  station.    Lnxoi;  in  the  fair  aex,  while  it  t  " 
pethaps   the    paasoB   tot    enj^qnaeiit,   seems    alwajS'i 
weaken,  and  freqnentfy  to  de^n^  alto^ther,  the  po4r 
of  gtneration.' 

Bat  poTprtr,  thongh  it  does  not  prevent  the  g 
is  extremely  aofaToarable  to  tfae  mring  of  childreii. 
tender  plant  is  prodaced,  but  in  so  cold  a  soU,  ■ 
ferere  a  climate,  soon  vithers  and  dies.  It  is  net  f 
fommon,  I  have  been  freijuentlv  told,  in  the  High] 
Scotland  for  a  mother  who  has  bome  twenty  c" ""' 
^  to  have  two  alive.      Several   officers  of   great  e 

'  A  Rotcirorth;  RdmUnon  on  die  put  of  an  eis^teenlh  a 
BBomiEt.— Ed. 

*  71i>  uiliodoE  eishteenib  century  view  wu  ihf  direct  ai 
t  of  modem  MHlikusiaainu,  as  UK  reeiier  iii!l  see  £ 
■ann/  other  pasnges, — Ed. 
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luTe  assured  me,  that  so  far  £rom  recruiting  their  re^- 
VKot,  they  have  never  been  able  to  supply  it  with  drums 
lad  &fes  from,  all  the  eoldiera'  children  that  were  bora 
A  greater  number  of  fine  children,  however,  is 
ietdom  seen  anywhere  than  about  a  barrack  of  soldiers. 
Very  few  of  them,  it  eeeme,  arrive  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen.  In  aome  places  one  half  the  children 
bom  die  before  they  are  four  years  of  age ;  in  many 
plaeefl  before  they  are  seven ;  and  in  almost  all  places 
Defore  they  are  nine  or  ten.  This  great  mortality,  how- 
e»er,  will  everywhere  be  found  ehiefly  among  the  children 
of  the  common  people,  who  cannot  afEord  to  tend  them 
*ith  the  same  care  as  those  of  better  station.  Tfaougli 
their  marriages  are  generally  more  fruitful  than  those  of 
Jeopk  of  fashion,  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  children 
mive  at  maturity.  In  foondliug  hospitals,  and  among 
the  children  brought  up  by  pariah  charities,  the  mor- 
tality is  sti]l  greater  than  among  those  of  the  common 

Every  species  of  animals  naturally  multiplies  in  propor- 
lon  to  the  means  of  their  subsistence,  and  no  species  can 
rer  multiply  beyond  it.  But  in  civilized  society  it  is  only 
lumg  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that  the  scantiness  of 
■'  nstence  can  set  limita  to  the  further  multiplication  of 
homan  species  ;  and  it  can  do  bo  in  no  other  way  than 
destroying  a  great  part  of  the  children  which  their 
-mtfal  marriages  produce. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  by  enabling  them  to  pro- 
iie  better  for  their  children,  and  consequently  to  bring 
p  a  greater  number,  naturally  tends  to  widen  and  extend 
tose  limits.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too,  that  it 
iBceBsarily  does  this  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion 
which  the  demand  fo^Jabonr  requires.  If  this  demand  is 
continnally  increasing,  the  reward  of  labour  must  neces- 
sarily encourage  in  such  a  manner  the  marriage  and  mul- 
tiplication of  labourers,  as  may  enable  them  to  supply 
that  contintialty  increasing  demand  by  a  continually  in- 
creasing population.  If  the  reward  should  at  any  time  be 
less  than  what  was  requisite  for  this  purpose,  the  defi- 
ciency of  hands  would  soon  raise  it ;  and  if  it  should  at 
auy  time  be  more,  their  excessive  multiplication   would 
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soon  lower  it  to  this  neceastuy  rate.  The  market 
be  80  much  understocked  with  lahour  in  ' 
ao  much  overstocked  in  the  other,  aa  would  soon  force 
back  its  price  to  that  proper  rate  which  the  circumstajicea 
of  the  society  required.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
demand  for  men,  like  that  for  any  other  commodiW.) 
necessarily  regulates  the  production  of  men ;  qnickens  it 
wten  it  goes  on  too  slowly,  and  stops  it  when  it  adTances 
too  fast.  It  ia  thia  demand  which  regulates  and  deter- 
mines the  state  of  propagation  in  all  the  different  countries 
of  the  world,  in  North  America,  in  Europe,  and  in  Chinii 
which  renders  it  rapidly  progressive  in  the  first,  alow 
gradual  in  the  aecond,  and  altogether  stationary 
last. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  a  slave,  it  haa  been  said,  is  at  the 
expence  of  bis  master ;  hut  that  of  a  free  servant  is  at  his 
own  eipence.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  latter,  however,  is, 
in  reality,  aa  much  at  the  expenoe  of  his  master  as  that  of 
the  former.  The  wages  paid  to  journeymen  and  servants 
of  every  kind  must  he  such  as  may  enable  them,  one  with 
another,  to  continue  the  race  of  journeymen  and  servants, 
according  as  the  increasing,  diminishing,  or  statlonajy 
demand  of  the  society  may  happen  to  require.  But  though 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  free  servant  he  equally  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  master,  it  generally  coats  him  much  less  than 
that  of  a  slave.  The  fund  destined  for  replacing  or  repair- 
ing, if  I  may  say  so,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  slave,  is 
commonly  manned  by  a  negligent  maater  or  earelesa  over- 
seer. That  destined  for  performing  the  same  ofBce  witb 
regajd  to  the  free  man,  is  managed  by  the  free  man  him- 
self. The  disorders  which  generally  prevaO  in  the  (economy 
of  the  rich,  naturally  introduce  themselves  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  former :  The  strict  fmgahty  and  parsimonious 
attention  of  the  poor  aa  naturally  estabhsh  themselves  in 
that  of  the  latter.  Under  such  different  management,  the 
same  purpoae  must  require  very  different  degrees  of  ei- 
pence  to  eiecnte  it.  It  appears,  accordingly,  from  the 
experience  of  all  agea  and  nations,  I  believe,  that  the  work 
done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper  in  the  end  than  that  per- 
l  by  slaves.     It  is  found  to  do  so  even  at  Boston, 


Hew  York,  and  Philadelpliia,  where  the  wages  of  commoa 
labour  are  so  very  liigh. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  ae  it  is  the  effect 
of  increasing  wealth,  so  it  ie  the  cause  of  increaeiiig  popula- 
tion. To  complain  of  it,  is  to  lament  over  the  neceBsary 
efiect  and  cause  of  the  greatest  public  prosperity. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  it  is  in  the  pro- 
gresBiye  state,  while  the  society  is  adTancing  to  the  further 
acquisition,  rather  than  when  it  has  acquired  its  full  com- 
plement of  riches,  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  seems  to  be  the  happiest 
and  the  most  comfortable.  It  is  hard  in  the  stationary, 
and  miserable  in  the  declining  state.  The  progresaire  state 
is  in  reality  the  cheerful  and  the  hearty  state  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  society.  The  stationary  is  dull ;  the 
declining  melancholy. 

•  The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encourages  the  propa- 
gation, so  it  increases  the  industry  of  the  common  people. 
The  wages  of  labour  are  the  encouragement  of  industry, 
which,  lite  every  other  human  quality,  improves  in  propor- 
tion to  the  encouragement  it  rei'eives.  A  plentiful  subsis- 
tence increases  the  bodily  strength  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
comfortable  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  of  ending 
his  days  perhaps  in  ease  and  plenty,  animates  him  to  exert 
that  strength  to  the  utmost.  Where  wages  are  high,  ac- 
cordingly, we  shall  always  find  the  workmen  more  active, 
diligent,  and  expeditious,  than  where  they  are  low  -,  in 
England,  for  example,  than  in  Scotland;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  great  towns,  than  in  remote  country  places.  Some 
workmen,  indeed,  when  they  can  earn  in  four  days  what 
will  maintain  them  through  the  week,  will  be  idle  the  other 
three.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
greater  part.  Workmen,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are 
liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to  overwork  them- 
selveB,  and  to  ruin  their  health  and  constitution  in  a  few 
jeace.     A.  carpenter  in  London,  and  in  some  other  plaees, 

'  "It  )■  only  tbe  farm  in  nhiuh  »arplus  value  is  extracted  from  its 
nnmediate  producer,  the  workman,  that  dialinguifihea  the  eooDoniical 
IbndBIiDiis  of  eociety,  e.g.,  the  society  fuutided  an  slavery  from  that 
based  on  WBge-lsboar." — "Das  KapitOil,"  col.  i.  p.  SD7. 
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to  explain  hereafter,  But  the  wages  of  lalwur 
town  aud  its  neighbourhood  are  frequently  a  fourth  tw^ 
fifth  part,  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  &i 
Si  few  miles'  distance.  Eighteenpence  a  day  mav  be  reckoned 
the  common  price  of  labour  in  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. At  a  few  miles'  distance  it  falls  to  fourteen  and 
fifteen  pence.  Tenpence  may  be  reckoned  its  price  in  Ei 
burgh  and  its  neighbourhood.  At  a  few  miiea'  distant 
falls  to  eightpence,  the  usual  price  of  common  lal 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  of  Scotlai 
where  it  varies  a  good  deal  less  than  in  England.  Such  a 
dif[eren«e  of  prices,  which  it  seems  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  transport  a  man  from  one  parish  to  another,  would 
necessarily  occasion  ao  great  a  transportation  of  the 
bulky  commodities,  not  only  from  one  parish  to  ant 
but  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  almost  from  one  endi 
the  world  to  the  other,  as  would  aoou  reduce  them  mo.,^^ 
nearly  to  a  level.  After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  levity  | 
and  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  it  appears  evidently 
from  esperienee  that  a  man  is  of  all  sorts  of  luggage  the 
moat  difficult  to  be  transported.  If  the  labouring  poor, 
therefore,  can  maintain  their  families  in  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  price  of  labour  is  lowest,  they  must  be 
in  affluence  where  it  is  highest. 

Fourthly,  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour  not  only 
do  not  correspond  either  in  place  or  time  with  those  in  tha 
price  of  provisions,  but  they  are  frequently  quite  opposite. 

Grain,  the  food  of  the  common  people,  is  dearer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  whence  Scotland  receives  almost 
every  year  very  lai^  supplies.  But  English  com  must  be 
sold  dearer  in  Scotland,  the  country  to  which  it  ia  brought, 
than  in  England,  the  country  from  which  it  cornea ;  and  in 
proportion  to  its  quality  it  cannot  be  sold  dearer  in  Scot- 
land than  the  Scotch  com  that  comes  to  the  same  market 
in  competition  with  it.  The  quality  of  grain  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  flour  or  meal  which  it  yields 
at  the  mill,  and  in  this  respect  Enghsh  grain  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  Scotch,  that,  though  often  dearer  in  appear- 
ance, or  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  its  bulk,  it  is 
generally  cheaper  in  reality,  or  in  proportion  to  its  quality, 
or  oveu  to  the  measure  of  its  weight.     The  price  of  labour. 
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on  the  contrary,  is  dearer  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  If 
the  labouring  poor,  therefore,  can  maintain  their  families  in 
the  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  thej  muat  be  in  affluence 
ID  the  other.  Oatmeal  indeed  BUppUes  the  common  people 
m  Scotland  with  the  greatest  and  the  best  part  of  their 
food,  which  is  in  general  much  inferior  to  that  of  their 
QeighbooTB  of  the  §ame  rank  in  England.  This  difference, 
haweTer,  in  the  mode  of  their  subsistence  is  not  the  cause, 
Ht  the  effect,  of  the  difference  in  their  wages ;  though,  by 
a  strange  misapprehension,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  re- 
pt«ieat«d  aa  the  cause.  It  is  not  because  one  man  keeps  a 
wash  while  hia  neighbour  walks  a-foot,  that  the  one  ia  rich 
and  the  other  poor ;  but  because  the  one  is  rich  he  keeps 
» coach,  and  because  the  other  is  poor  he  walks  a-foot. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  century,  taking  one  year 
«tth  another,  grain  was  dearer  in  both  parts  of  the  tmited 
Ungdom  than  during  that  of  the  present.  This  is  a  matter 
of  fact  which  cannot  now  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt; 
ind  the  proof  of  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  decisive  with 
ngard  to  Scotland  than  with  regard  to  England.  It  is  in 
Scotland  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  public  £ara, 
Unnal  valuations  made  upon  oath,  according  to  the  actual 
|ttUe  of  the  markets,  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  grain  in 
Wery  different  county  of  Scotland.  If  such  direct  proof 
(onld  require  any  collateral  evidence  to  confirm  it,  I  would 
Mnerve  that  this  has  likewise  been  the  case  in  France,  and 
nobably  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  With  regard  t« 
Ranee  there  is  the  clearest  proof.  But  though  it  is  cer- 
tfaat  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  grain  was 
hRnewbat  dearer  in  the  last  century  than  in  the  present,  it 
I  equally  certain  that  labour  was  much  cheaper.  If  the 
ftbouring  poor,  therefore,  could  bring  up  their  families 
ben,  they  must  be  much  more  at  their  ease  now.  In  the 
Ht  century,  the  moat  usual  day-wages  of  common  labour 
Itrou^h  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  were  sixpence  in 
kminer  and  flvepence  in  winter.  ■  Three  ehillinga  a  week, 
be  aame  price  very  nearly,  still  continues  to  be  paid  in 
nne  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands. 
luoogh.  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  the  moat 
"  wages  of  common  labour  are  now  eightpence  a  day ; 
[ce,  sometimes  a  shilling  about  Edinburgh,  in  the 
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than  in  tlie  latter.  The7  DaturaU;,  therefore,  commend 
the  former  as  more  favourable  to  industry.  Iiandlords  and 
farmers,  besides,  two  of  tiie  largest  classes  of  ma8t«rs,  haTe 
another  reason  for  being  pleased  with  dear  years.  The 
rents  of  the  one  and  the  profits  of  the  other  depend  very 
much  upon  the  price  of  provisions.  ^Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd,  however,  than  to  imagine  that  men  in  general 
should  work  less  when  they  work  for  themselves,  than 
when  they  work  for  other  people,  A  poor  independent 
workman  will  generally  be  more  industrious  than  even  a 
journeyman  who  works  by  the  piece.  The  one  enjoys  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  industry;  the  other  shares  it 
with  his  master.  The  one,  in  his  separate  independent 
state,  is  less  liable  to  the  temptations  of  bad  company, 
which  in  large  manufactories  so  frequently  ruin  the  morals 
of  the  other.  The  superiority  of  the  independent  workman 
over  those  servants  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  by  the 
year,  and  whose  wages  and  maintenance  are  the  same 
whether  they  do  much  or  do  little,  is  hkely  to  be  still 
greater.  Cheap  years  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
independent  workmen  to  journeymen  and  servants  of  all 
kinds,  and  dear  years  to  diminish  it, 

A  French  author  of  great  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  Mr. 
Messance,  receiver  of  the  taillies  in  the  election  of  St. 
Etienne,  endeavours  to  show  that  the  poor  do  more  work 
in  cheap  than  in  dear  years,  by  comparing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  goods  made  upon  those  different  occasions  in 
three  different  manufactures;  one  of  coarse  woollena 
carried  on  at  Elheuf ;  one  of  linen,  and  another  of  silk, 
both  which  eiteud  through  the  whole  generality  of  Bouen. 
It  appears  from  his  accoimt,  which  is  copied  from  the 
registers  of  the  public  oificea,  that  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  goods  made  in  all  those  three  manufactures  has 
generally  been  greater  in  cheap  than  in  dear  years ;  and 
that  it  has  always  been  greatest  in  the  cheapest,  and  least 
in  the  dearest  years.  ^1  the  three  seem  to  be  stationary 
manufactures,  or  whicii,  though  their  produce  may  vary 
somewhat  from  year  to  year,  are  upon  the  whole  neither 
going  backwards  nor  forwards. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  coarse 
woollens  in   the  west  riding  of    Yorkshire,  are  growing 
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tnaiiufactureB,  of  whicli  the  produce  is  generally,  though 
variationa,  increaBing  both  in  quantity  and 
value.  Upon  examining,  however,  the  accounts  which 
ftiave  been  published  of  their  annual  produue,  I  have  not 
leen  able  to  observe  that  its  variations  have  bad  any 
isensible  connection  with  the  dearneaa  or  cheapneaa  o£  the 
seasons.  In l?4iO,ajearof  great acaroity,bothinanufactureB, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  declined  verf  considerably.  But 
"ria  1756,  another  year  of  great  scarcity,  the  Scotch  manu- 
facture made  more  than  ordinary  advances.  The  Yorkshire 
manufacture,  indeed,  declined,  and  its  prodiice  did  not  rise 
to  what  it  had  been  in  1755  till  1766,  after  the  repeal  of 
the  American  stamp  act.  In  that  and  the  follovring  year 
it  greatly  exceeded  what  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  it 
has  continued  to  advance  ever  since. 

The  produce  of  all  great  manufactures  for  difEerent  sale 
must  necessarily  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  dearnesa 
or  cheapnesB  of  the  seasons  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
carried  on,  as  upon  the  circumstances  which  affect  the 
demand  in  the  countries  where  they  are  consumed  ;  upon 
peace  or  war,  upon  the  prosperity  or  declension  of  oflier 
rival  manufactures,  and  upon  the  good  or  bad  humour  of 
their  principal  customers.  A  great  part  of  the  extraordi- 
nary work,  besides,  which  is  probably  done  in  cheap  years, 
never  enters  the  pubUc  registers  of  manufactures.  The 
menservants  who  leave  their  masters  become  independent 
labourers.  The  women  return  to  their  parents,  and  com- 
monly spin  Lu  order  to  make  cloatha  for  themselves  and 
their  famiHes.  Even  the  independent  worl!m.en  do  not 
always  work  for  public  sale,  but  are  employed  by  some  of 
their  neighbours  iu  manufactures  for  family  use.  The 
produce  of  their  labour,  therefore,  frequently  makes  no 
figure  in  those  public  registers,  of  which  the  records  art 
sometimes  pubKshed  with  so  much  parade,  and  from  which 
our  merchflJits  and  manufacturers  would  often  vainly  pre- 
tend to  announce  the  prosperity  or  declension  of  the  greatest 
empires. 

Though  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour,  not  only 
do  not  always  correspond  with  those  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, but  are  fi'equently  quite  opposite,  we  must  not,  upon 
this  account,  imagine  that  the  price  of  provisions  has  no 
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influeuce  upon  that  of  labour.  The  money  price  of  labour 
IB  neceaBOxily  regulated  by  two  circumstanceB  ;  the  demoaiil 
for  labour,  and  the  price  of  the  neceasaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life.  The  demand  for  labour,  accordiug  as  it  happens 
to  be  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining,  or  to  require  an 
increasing,  stationary,  or  declining  population,  determinea 
the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  uf  life 
whien  must  be  given  to  the  labourer ;  and  the  money  price 
of  labour  is  determined  by  what  is  requisite  for  purchasing 
this  quantity,  Though  the  money  price  of  labour,  there- 
fore, is  sometimeB  hjgh  where  the  price  of  provisionB  ia 
low,  it  would  be  still  higher,  the  demand  continuing  the 
same,  if  the  price  of  provisions  was  high. 

It  ie  because  the  demand  for  labour  increases  in  years  of 
sudden  and  extraordinary  plenty,  and  diminishes  in  those 
of  sudden  and  extraordinary  scarcity,  that  the  money  price 
of  labour  sometimes  rises  in  the  one,  and  sinks  in  the 

In  a  year  of  sudden  and  extraordinary  plenty,  there  are 
funds  in  the  bands  of  many  of  the  employers  of  industry, 
auf&cient  to  maintain  and  employ  a  greater  number  of  in- 
dustrious people  than  had  been  employed  the  year  before ; 
and  this  extraordinary  number  cannot  always  be  had. 
Those  masters,  therefore,  who  want  more  workmen,  bid 
against  one  another,  in  order  to  get  tbem,  which  some- 
times raises  both  the  real  and  the  money  price  of  their 
labour. 

The  contrary  of  this  happens  in  a  year  of  sudden  and 
extraordinary  scarcity.  The  funds  destined  for  employing 
industry  are  leas  than  thej  had  been  the  year  before.  A 
considerable  number  of  people  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, who  hid  one  against  another,  iu  order  to  get  it, 
which  sometimes  lowers  both  the  real  and  the  money  price 
of  labour.  In  1740,  a  year  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  many 
people  were  willing  to  work  for  bare  subsistence.  In  tho 
aueeeeding  years  of  plenty,  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  la- 
bourers and  servants. 

The  scarcity  of  a  dear  year,  by  diminishing  the  demand 
for  labour,  tends  to  lower  its  price,  as  the  high  price  of 
provision  tends  to  raise  it.  The  plenty  of  a  cheap  year,  ou 
the  contrary,  by  increasing  the  demand,  tends  to  raise  th« 
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ice  of  labour,  as  the  dieapneca  of  pTovigioiu  tends  to 
lower  it.  In  the  ordinarr  Tariations  of  the  price  of  provi- 
sioDs,  those  two  opposite  causes  seem  to  counterbalance  one 
ttootber;  which  is  probably  in  part  the  reason  why  the 
TVBges  of  labour  are  ereiTwhere  so  mneh  more  steady  and 
permanent  thaji  the  price  of  provisions. 

The  increase  in  ihe  wagea  of  labour  necessarily  increases 
(he  price  of  manyvoomniodith^  by  increasing  that  part  of 
it  which  resolves  itself  into-*ages,  and  so  far  tends  to 
diminish  their  consumption  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
nme  cause,  however,  which  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  the 
iDeKase  of  stock,  fends  to  increase  its  produetiTe  powers, 
ind  to  make  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour  produce  a  greater 
quantitj  of  work.  The  owner  of  the  stock  which  employs 
a  great  number  of  labourers,  necessarily  endeavours,  for 
hx  own  advantage,  to  make  such  a  proper  division  and 
toribution  of  employment,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
prodnce  the  greatest  quantity  of  wort  possible.  For  the 
«Hne  reason,  he  endeavours  to  supply  them  with  the  best 
KiMMnery  which  either  lie  or  they  can  think  of.  What 
Iskfe  place  among  the  labourers  in  a  particular  workhouse, 
bkce  place,  for  the  same  reason,  among  those  of  a  great 
»dety.  The  greater  their  number,  the  more  they  naturally 
di»jde  themselves  into  different  classes  and  subdivisions  of 
employment.  More  heads  are  occupied  in  inventing  the 
KMt  proper  machineryfor  execnting  the  work  of  each,  and 
it  ia,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  invented.  There  are 
Mny  commodities,  therefore,  which,  in  consequence  of 
ti»se  improvements,  come  to  be  produced  by  so  much  less 
Isbcmr  than  before,  that  the  increase  of  its  price  is  more 
uiu  (iompeusated  by  the  diminution  of  its  qoaatity. 
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(  CHAPTER  IX.  ^M 


TEE  rise  and  fall  in  the  profits  of  stock  depend  upon 
the  same  causes  witli  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  wages  o£  _ 
labour,  the  increasing  or  declining  state  of  the  wealth  t^d 
the  society ;  but  those  causes  affect  the  one  and  the  otbt^f 
Tfiry  differently,  ^1 

The  increase  of  stock,  which  raises  wages,  tends  to  lower 
profit.  When  the  stocks  of  many  rich  merchants  are  tamed 
into  the  same  trade,  their  mutual  competition  naturally 
tends  to  lower  its  profit;  and  when  there  is  a  like  increase 
of  stock  in  all  the  different  trades  carried  on  in  the  Bam» 
society,  the  same  competition  must  produce  the  same  effects 
in  them  all- 
It  is  not  easy,  it  has  already  been  observed,  to  aacertaira. 
what  are  the  average  wages  of  labour,  even  in  a  particulax- 
plaoe,  and  at  a  particular  time.     We  can,  even  in  this  case, 
seldom  determine  more  than  what  are  the   most  usual 
wages.     But  even  this  can  seldom  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  profits  of  stock.     Profit  is  so  very  fluctuating,  that  the 
person  who  carries  on  a  particular  trade  cannot  always  tell 
you  bimseK  what  is  the  average  of  his  annual  profit.    It  ia 
affected,  not  only  by  every  variation  of  price  in  the  com- 
modities which  he  deals  in,  but  by  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
both  of  his  rivals  and  of  his  customers,  and  hy  a  thousand 
other  accidents  to  which  goods  when  carried  either  by  sea. 
or  by  land,  or  even  when  stored  in  a  warehouse,  are  liable. 
It  varies,  therefore,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but  from 
day  to  day,  and  almost  from  hour  to  hour.     To  ascertain 
what  is  the  average  profit  of  all  the  different  trades  car- 
ried on  in  a  great  kingdom,  must  be  much  more  difficult; 
and  to  judge  of  what  it  may  have  been  formerly,  or  in  re- 
mote periods  of  time,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  must  be 
altf^ther  impossible.  < 

But  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  what  are  or  were  the  average  profits  ol 
stock,  either  in  the  present,  or  in   ancient  times,  t 
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notion  may  be  formed  of  them.  from,  the  interest  of  money, 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  masini,  that  wherever  a,  great 
deal  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  money,  a  great  deal  will 
commonly  be  given  for  the  use  of  it ;  and  that  wherever 
little  can  be  made  by  it,  less  will  commonly  be  given  for  it. 
.^Mording,  therefore,  as  the  usual  market  rate  of  interest 
TarieB  in  any  country,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  ordinary 
jfofitB  of  atock  mast  vary  with  it,  muat  sink  as  it  sinks, 
and  rise  as  it  rises.  The  progresB  of  interest,  therefore, 
may  lead  ua  to  form  some  notion  of  the  progress  of  profit. 
By  the  37th  of  Henry  VUi.  all  interest  above  tfln  per 
cant  was  declared  unlawful.  More,  it  seems,  had  some- 
limea  been  taken  before  that.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
reli^ous  aeal  prohibited  all  interest.  This  prohibition, 
huwever,  like  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  is  said  to  have 
produced  no  effect,  and  probably  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  evil  of  usury.  The  statute  of  Henry  VliL 
Wa  revived  by  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  8.  and  ten  per 
cent  continued  to  be  the  legal  rate  of  interest  till  the  21st 
of  James  L  when  it  wa^  restricted  to  eight  per  cent.  It 
WM  reduced  to  six  per  cent,  soon  after  the  restoration,  and 
by  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne,  to  five  per  cent.  All  these 
diffierent  statutory  regulations  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
"Bat  propriety.  They  seem  to  have  followed  and  not  to 
,76  gone  before  the  market  rate  of  interest,  or  the  rate  at 
irluch  people  of  good  credit  usually  borrowed.  Since  the 
ime  of  Queen  Auae,  five  per  cent,  seems  to  have  been 
ither  above  than  below  the  market  rate.  Before  the  late 
ar,  the  government  borrowed  at  three  per  cent. ;  and 
eople  of  good  credit  in  the  capital,  and  in  many  other 
bria  of  the  kingdom,  at  three  and  a  half,  four,  and  four 
id  a  half  per  cent. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  wealth  and  revenue 
the  country  have  been  continually  advancing,  and,  in  the 
nrse  of  their  progress,  their  pace  seems  rather  to  have 
len  gradually  accelerated  than  retarded.  They  seem,  not 
nly  to  have  been  going  on,  but  to  have  been  going  on  faster 
id  faster.  The  wages  of  labour  have  been  continually  in- 
Lsing  during  the  same  period,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
different  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures  the  pro- 
of atock  have  been  diminishing. 
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It  generally  requires  a,  greater  stock  to  carry  on  any  sort 
of  trade  in  a,  great  town  than  in  a  country  Tillage.  The 
great  etocka  employed  in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  the 
uamber  of  rich  competitors,  generally  reduce  the  rate  of 
profit  in  the  former  below  what  it  is  in  the  latter.  But 
the  wageB  of  labour  are  generally  higher  in  a  great  town 
than  in  a  country  vill^e.  In  a  thriving  town  the  peoplu 
who  have  great  stocks  to  employ,  frequently  cannot  get  tho 
number  of  workmen  they  want,  and  therefore  bid  agaaist 
one  another,  in  order  to  get  aa  many  as  they  can,  which 
raises  the  wages  of  labour,  and  lowers  the  profits  of  stock. 
In  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  there  is  frequently  not 
stock  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  people,  who  therefore 
bid  against  one  another  in  order  to  get  employment, 
which  lowers  the  wages  of  labour,  and  raises  the  profits  of 
stock. 

-  In  Scotland,  though  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  the  same 
OS  in  England,  the  market  rate  ia  rather  higher.  People  of 
the  best  credit  there  seldom  borrow  under  five  per  cent. 
Even  private  bankers  in  Edinbui^h  give  four  per  cent,  upon 
their  promissoiy  notes,  of  which  payment  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  may  be  demanded  at  pleasure.  Private  bankers 
in  London  give  no  interest  for  the  money  which  is  deposited 
with  them.  There  are  few  trades  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  a  smaller  stock  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The 
common  rate  of  profit,  therefore,  must  l>e  somewhat 
greater.  The  wages  of  labour,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, are  lower  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The 
country  too  is  not  only  much  jjoorer,  but  the  steps  by 
which  it  advances  to  a  better  condition,  for  it  is  evidently 
advancing,  seem  to  be  much  slower  and  more  tardy. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Trance  has  not,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  been  always  regulated  by 
the  market  rate.'  In  1720  interest  was  reduced  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  fiftieth  penny,  or  from  five  to  two  per 
cent.  In  1724  it  was  raised  to  the  thirtieth  penny,  or  to 
34-  l>er  cent.  In  1725  it  was  again  i-aieed  to  the  twentieth 
penny,  or  to  five  per  cent.  In  1766,  during  the  adminis- 
ti'atioii  of  Mr,  Laverdy,  it  was  reduced  to  the  twenty-fifth 


enny.  or  to  four  per  cent.  The  Abbe  Tenay  raised  it 
Sterwards  to  the  old  rate  of  five  per  cent.  The  supposed 
nrpose  of  many  of  those  violent  reductions  of  intereHt 
raa  to  prepare  the  way  for  reducing  that  of  the  public 
fibts ;  a  purpose  which  has  aometimea  been  executed, 
j'raiic*  is  perhaps  in  the  present  times  not  so  rich  a 
irantry  as  England;  and  though  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
lae  in  Fraoce  frequently  been  lower  than  in  England,  the 
narket  rate  has  generally  been  higher ;  for  there,  as  in 
ither  countriea,  they  have  several  very  safe  and  easy 
methods  of  evading  the  law.  The  profits  of  trade,  I  have 
assured  by  British  merchants  who  had  traded  in 
loth  countries,  are  higher  in  France  than  in  Englaud  ;  and 
t  is  so  doubt  upon,  this  account  that  many  British  subjects 
Imae  rather  to  employ  their  capitals  in  a  country  where 
nde  is  in  disgrace,  than  in  one  where  it  is  highly  re- 
oectfid.  The  wages  of  labour  are  lower  in  France  than  in 
Sngland.  When  you  go  from.  Scotland  to  England,  the 
lifierence  which  you  may  remark  between  the  dress  and 
mtenance  of  the  common  people  in  the  one  country  and 
the  other,  sufficiently  iudieatee  the  difference  in  their 
londition.  The  contrast  is  still  greater  when  you  return 
rom  France.  France,  though  no  doubt  a  richer  country 
ttn  Scotland,  seems  not  to  be  going  forward  so  fast.  It 
a  common  and  even  a  popular  opinion  in  the  country, 
at  it  is  going  backwards ;  an  opinion  which,  I  apprehend, 
ill-founded  even  with  regard  to  France,  but  which  no- 
wdj  can  possibly  entertain  with  regard  to  Scotland,  who 
lea  the  country  now,  and  who  saw  it  twenty  or  thirty 
An  ago. 

The  province  of  Holkiud,  on  the  other  hand,  in  propor- 
011  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  the  number  of  its 
leople,  is  a  richer  country  than  England.  The  government 
Bitte  borrow  at  two  per  cent,  and  private  people  of  good 
Stedit  at  three.  The  wages  of  labour  are  said  to  be  higher 
Holland  than  in  England,  and  the  Dutch,  it  is  well 
trade  upon  lower  profits  than  any  people  in  Europe, 
trade  of  Holland,  it  has  been  pretended  by  some 
-jle,  is  decaying,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  somx; 
trticolax  branches  of  it  are  so.  But  these  syroptoms 
to  indicate  sufficiently  that  there  is  no  general  decay. 
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When  profit  dimiiiiBhes,  merchauts  are  reiy  apt  to  com- 
plain that  trade  decays ;  though  the  diminution  of  profit 
ie  the  uatural  effect  of  its  prosperity,  or  of  a  greater  stock 
being  employed  in  it  than  before.  Ihiring  the  late  war 
the  Dutch  gained  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  France,  of 
which  they  still  retain  a  very  large  share.  The  great 
property  which  they  possess  both  in  the  French  and 
Ei^lish  funds,  about  forty  millions,  it  is  said,  in  the  latter 
(in  which  I  suspect,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  eiag- 
geration) ;  the  great  sums  which  they  lend  to  private 
people  in  countries  where  the  rate  of  interest  ie  higher  than 
in  their  own,  are  cireum  stances  which  no  doubt  demon- 
strate the  redundancy  of  their  stock,  or  that  it  has  in- 
creased beyond  what  tbey  can  employ  with  tolerable  profit 
in  the  proper  business  of  their  own  country ;  but  they  do 
not  demonstrate  that  that  business  baa  decreased.  As  the 
capital  of  a  private  man,  though  ai^quired  by  a  particular 
trade,  may  increase  beyond  what  he  can  employ  in  it,  and 
yet  that  trade  continue  to  increase  too  j  so  may  likewise 
the  capital  of  a  great  nation. 

In  our  North  American  and  West  Indian  colonies,  not 
only  the  wages  of  labour,  but  the  interest  of  money,  and 
consequently  the  profits  of  stock,  are  higher  than  in 
England.  In  the  different  colonies  both  the  legal  and  the 
market  rate  of  interest  run  from  six  to  eight  per  cent. 
High  wages  of  labour  and  high  profits  of  stock,  however, 
are  things,  perhaps,  which  scarce  ever  go  together,  except 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  new  colonies.  A  new 
colony  must  always  for  some  time  be  more  understocked 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  more 
underpeopled  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  stock,  than 
the  greater  part  of  other  countries.  They  have  more  laatd 
than  they  have  stock  to  cultivate.  What  they  have,  there- 
fore, is  apphed  to  the  cultivation  only  of  what  is  most 
fertile  and  most  favourably  situated,  the  land  near  the  sea 
shore,  and  along  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  Such 
land  too  is  frequently  purchased  at  a  price  below  the 
value  even  of  its  natural  produce.  Stock  employed  in  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  such  lands  must  yield  a 
very  large  profit,  and  consequently  afford  to  pay  a  very 
large  interest.     Its  rapid  accumulation  in  so  profitable  an 
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tomplojinent  enables  the  planter  to  increase  the  number  of 
bis  hands  faster  than  he  can  find  them  in  a  new  settlement, 
yhoae  whom  he  can  find,  therefore,  are  very  liberally 
Kwarded.  As  the  colony  increases,  the  profits  of  stock 
gradually  diminish.  When  the  most  fertile  and  beat 
lituat-ed  lands  have  been  sJl  occupied,  less  profit  can  be 
bade  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  inferior  both  in  soil  and 
ntuation,  and  less  interest  can  be  afforded  for  the  stock 
Vhich  is  so  em.ployed.  In  the  greater  part  of  our  colonies, 
Bccordingly,  both  the  legal  and  the  market  rate  of  interest 

lave  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  course  of  the 
p^sent  century.     As  riches,  improTement,  and  population 

lave  increased,  interest  has  dechned.    The  wages  of  labour 

Et  not  sink  with  the  profits  of  stock.  The  demand  for 
hour  increases  with  the  increase  of  stock  whatever  be  its 
trofits ;  and  after  these  are  diminished,  stock  may  not 
ally  continue  to  increase,  but  to  increase  much  faster  than 
Jefore.  It  is  with  industrious  nations,  who  are  advancing 
&  the  acquisition  of  riches,  as  with  industrious  individuals. 
^  great  stock,  though  with  small  profits,  generally  increases 
Uter  than  a.  small  stock  with  great  profits.  Money,  saya 
be  proverb,  makes  money.  When  you  have  got  a  little,  it 
I  often  easy  to  get  more.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  that 
title.  The  connection  between  the  increase  of  stock  and 
aat  of  industry,  or  of  the  demand  for  useful  labour,  has 
Rrtly  been  explained  already,  but  will  be  explained  more 
nlly  hereafter  in  treating  of  the  accumulation  of  stock. 

Kie  acquisition  of  new  territory,  or  of  new  branches  of 
fade,  may  sometimes  raise  the  profits  of  stock,  and  with 
hem  the  interest  of  money,  even  in  a  country  which  ia  fast 
kdvancing  in  the  acquisition  of  riches.  The  stock  of  the 
Krantry  not  being  sufficient  for  the  whole  accession  of 
lyuaineflB,  which  such  acquisitions  present  to  the  different 
leople  among  whom  it  is  divided,  is  appUed  to  those  par- 
icular  branches  only  which  afford  the  greatest  profit. 
?ttrt  of  what  had  before  been  employed  in  other  trades,  is 
■ecesBBTily  withdrawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  some  of 
Ite  new  and  more  profitable  ones.  In  all  those  old  trades, 
lierefore,  the  competition  comes  to  be  less  than  before. 
Phe  market  comes  to  be  less  fully  supphed  with  many 
liSerent  sorts  of  goods.    Their  price  necessarily  rises  more 
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or  leas,  and  yields  a  ^eater  profit  to  those  who  dee 
them,  who  can,  therefore,  afEord  to  borrow  at  a  hig 
interest.     For  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  L 

not  only  private  people  of  the  best  credit,  but  some 
of  the  greatest  companies  in  London,  commonly  borrowed 
at  five  per  cent,  who  before  that  bad  not  been  used  to  pay 
more  than  four,  and  four  and  a  half  par  cent.  The  great 
accession  both  of  territory  and  trade,  by  our  acquiaitionB 
in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  this,  without  supposing  any  diminution  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  society.  So  great  an  accession  of  new 
business  to  be  carried  on  by  the  old  stock,  must  necessarily 
have  diminished  the  quantity  employed  in  a  great  numbM 
of  particular  branehea.  La  which  the  competition  being  leas, 
the  profits  must  have  been  greater.  I  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  mention  the  reasons  which  dispose  me  to  believe 
that  the  capital  stock  of  Great  Britain  was  not  diminished 
even  by  the  enormous  expence  of  the  late  war. 

The  diminution  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  society,  or  of 
the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry,  how- 
ever, as  it  lowers  the  wages  of  labour,  so  it  raises  the 
profits  of  stock,  and  consequently  the  interest  of  money. 
By  the  wa^s  of  labour  being  lowered,  the  owners  of  what 
stock  remains  in  the  society  can  bring  their  goods  at  less 
expence  to  market  than  before,  and  less  stock  being  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  market  than  before,  they  can  sell 
them  dearer.  Their  goods  cost  them  less,  and  they  get 
more  for  them.  Their  profits,  therefore,  being  augmeniied 
at  both  ends,  can  well  afford  a  lai^e  interest.  The  great 
fortunes  so  suddenly  and  so  easily  acquired  in  Bengal  and 
the  other  British  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  may 
satisfy  us  that,  as  the  wages  of  labour  are  very  low,  so  the 
profits  of  stock  are  very  high  in  those  ruined  countries. 
The  interest  of  money  is  proportionably  so.  In  Bengal, 
money  is  frequently  lent  to  the  farmers  at  forty,  fifty,  and 
siity  per  cent,  and  the  succeeding  crop  is  mortgaged  for 
the  payment.  As  the  profits  which  can  afford  such  aa 
interest  must  eat  up  almost  the  whole  rent  of  the  landlord, 
so  such  enormous  usury  must  in  its  turn  eat  up  the  greater 
part  of  those  profits.  Before  the  fall  of  the  Koraan  republic, 
a  usury  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
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^ttf  t  mmI  frT*j  |icr  sbbL  ■■  we  kara  from  tae  letfan  cf 
Amto. 

dt  Ind  acq[iurad  tint  foil  '"nwili  mill 
■fodiM  wlud  the  Bstore  of  h>  mQ  snd  rfimate.  and  its 
■*■*--''"•  mill  rapect  b>  atber  aottatiiem,  aOowed  it  to  ac- 
A,  tiienfcffe.  adTaaee  no  farther,  and 
i4iA  «■«  not  gn^  hM^vaids,  b<>th  the  vages  of  bbovr 
d  &e  pniSts  of  ■lock  vonid  piofaaUT  be  tcsj  lov.  In 
aennib;  foUr  peo^ed  in  pn^ortiofi  to  what  either  its 
taiihjij  aoald  ntaiatsia  or  its  stock  emplicnr.  the  eonpetttioD 
tKtmfioytaeat  would  neet  narily  be  eo  great  as  to  redne 
itewi^eB  of  lahoor  to  what  was  baiel;  raffiaent  to  keep 
19  the  Bmaber  of  lahoarcTS.  and,  the  eoontij  being  abeadr 
Mf  peeled,  that  amaber  eonld  never  be  alimented.  In 
Mtaaatij  fnOjr  stocked  in  pwyortioB  to  aD  the  bnsness  ii 
hi  to  tiuuact.  as  great  a  qoaatitj  of  stock  wonld  be  em- 
T^nd  in  eretr  pazticnlar  biandi  as  &tt  nature  and  extent 
*(the  tiade  would  adnut.  ^m  eompetitian.  therefore. 
'  mill««ei7when  be  as  great,  and  eoBseqaaitlj' the  ordinari 
InCtaslowas  pooible. 

But  perhaps  no  eooBtij  has  erer  jtA  sniped  at  thb 
l(pB>  of  opulence.  Chnw  Beems  to  bare  been  long 
^  '*  ',  and  hftd  probabljliHig  ago  acquired  that  fall 
nt  of  riches  which  is  eonaiBtent  with  the  Dstore 
tf  ito  laws  and  institiitknB.  Bat  this  ecmpleaient  mar  be 
SbA  nCerior  to  what,  with  otho' laws  and  instituticms.  the 
iMtnetrfits  ami, dimate^ and  ntnation  might  admit  oE.  A 
(Mntfy  whid  Defects  or  despises  foiogn  Mnnineree,  and 
4ich  admits  the  Tcssels  of  Coieign  nations  into  ane  or  two 
4  ite  ports  ooIt,  cannot  tzansact  the  same  qnantitT  of 
~  '  BSi  which  it  mi^t  do  with  different  laws  and  inslita- 
In  a  eoanti7  too,  where,  though  the  rich  or  the 
V  of  large  ea{»t&ls  enjoj  a  good  deal  of  secari^,  the 
)Mr  or  the  owoera  of  small  capitals  enjoy  scarce  asj,  bat 
*R  bsUe,  onder  the  pretence  of  justioe,  to  be  pillaged  and 
flsodared  at  anj  tioK  hy  the  inferior  mandarines,  the 
ottuititT  of  stock  empl«>yed  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
_  IxuineM  tRut$a;cted  within  it,  can  nerer  be  equal  to  what 
^  ^  BSfauc  and  extent  of  that  bnsinesE  might  admit.     In 
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every  different  branch,  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
establish  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  who,  by  engrossing 
whole  trade  to  themselTes,  will  be  able  to  make  very  krgfl'^ 
profits.  Twelve  per  cent,  accordingly  is  said  to  be  tiu 
common  interest  of  money  in  China,  and  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock  mii^t  be  sufficient  to  aSord  thia  lai^ 
interest. 

A  defect  in  the  law  may  sometimes  raise  the  rate  of  in- 
terest considerably  aboTe  what  the  condition  of  the  country, 
as  to  wealth  or  poverty,  woiild  require.  When  the  law 
does  not  enforce  the  performance  of  contracts,  it  puts  all 
borrowers  nearly  upon  the  same  footing  with  bankrapta  or 
people  of  doubtful  credit  in  better  regulated  countries. 
The  uncertainty  of  recovering  his  money  makes  the  lender 
exact  the  same  usurious  interest  which  is  usually  required 
from  bankrupts.  Among  the  barbarous  nations  who  over- 
run the  western  provinces  of  the  Eoman  empire,  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  was  left  for  many  ages  to  the  faith 
of  the  contracting  parties.  The  courts  of  justice  of  their 
kings  seldom  intermeddled  in  it.  The  h^h  rate  of  interest 
which  took  place  in  those  ancient  times  may  perhaps  be 
partly  accounted  for  from  this  cauae. 

When  the  law  prohibits  interest  altogether,  it  does  not 
prevent  it.  Many  people  must  borrow,  and  nobody  will 
lend  without  such  a  consideration  for  the  use  of  their 
money  aa  is  suitable,  not  only  to  what  can  be  made  by  the 
use  of  it,  but  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  evading  the 
law.  The  high  rate  of  interest  among  all  Mahometan 
nations  ia  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Monteaquien,  not  from  their 
poverty,  but  partly  from  this,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty 
of  recovering  the  money. 

The  loweat  ordinary  rat«  of  profit  must  alwaya  be  some- 
thing more  than  what  ia  sufficient  to  compensate  the  occa- 
aional  losses  to  which  every  employment  of  stock  ia  exposed. 
It  is  this  surplus  only  which  is  neat  or  clear  profit.  What 
IB  called  gross  profit  comprehends  frequently,  not  only  this 
surplus,  but  what  is  retained  for  compensating  such  extra- 
ordinary losses.  Tlie  interest  which  the  borrower  canafEord 
to  pay  is  in  proportion  to  the  clear  profit  only. 

The  lowest  ordinary  rate  of  interest  must,  in  the  same 
manner,  be  something  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate 
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the  occasional  loaaea  to  wHcli  lending,  even  with  tolerable 
teudenee,  is  exposed,  Were  it  not  more,  charity  or  friend- 
fcip  could  be  the  only  motives  for  lending. 
'  In  a  countrjr  which  tad  acquired  its  full  complement  of 
iicheB,  where  in  every  particular  branch  of  business  there 
Traa  the  greatest  quantity  of  stock  that  could  be  employed 
in  it,  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  clear  profit  would  be  very 
small,  ao  the  usual  market  rate  of  interest  which  could  be 
Afforded  out  of  it,  would  be  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  any  but  the  very  wealthiest  people  to  live  upon  the 
intfireat  of  their  money.  All  people  of  email  or  middling 
{ortnnes  would  be  obliged  to  superintend  themselves  the 
enployment  of  their  own  stocks.  It  would  be  necessary 
that  almost  every  man  should  be  a  man  of  business,  or 
.tega^  in  soma  sort  of  trade.  The  province  of  Holland 
Beems  to  be  approaching  near  to  this  state.  It  is  there  un- 
&shianable  not  to  be  a  man  of  business,  ITecessity  makes 
'it  usual  for  almost  every  man  to  be  so,  and  custom  every- 
where r^ulates  fashion.  As  it  is  ridiculous  not  to  dress, 
•0  is  it,  in  some  measure,  not  to  be  employed,  like  other 
{)eople.  As  a  man  of  a  civil  profession  seems  awkward  in 
ft  camp  or  a  garnBon,  and  ie  even  in  some  danger  of 
'lieing  despised  there,  so  does  an  idle  man  among  men  of 
tmsiness. 

The  highest  ordinary  rate  of  profit  may  be  such  as,  in 
le  price  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities,  eats  up  the 
rhole  of  what  should  go  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  leaves 
ly  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  labour  of  preparing  and 
inging  them  to  market,  according  to  the  lowest  rate  at 
'hich  labour  can  anywhere  be  paid,  the  bare  subsistence  of 
le  labourer.  The  workman  must  always  have  been  fed  in 
ue  way  or  other  while  he  was  about  the  work ;  but  the 
idlord  may  not  always  have  been  paid.  The  profits  of 
)  trade  which  the  servants  of  the  East  India  company 
^arry  on  in  Bengal  may  not  perhaps  be  very  far  from  this 
Bnte. 

r   The  proportion  which  the  usual  market  rate  of  interest 

Jmght  to  bear  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  clear  profit,  necessarily 

•-^es  as  profit  rises  or  falls.    Double  interest  is  in  Great 

tain  reckoned,  what  the  merchants  call,  a  good,  mode 

ite,  reasonable  profit;  terms  which  I  apprehend  mean  no 
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more  than  a  common  and  tisual  profit.  In  a  coimtrj  where 
the  ordiuarj  rate  of  clear  profit  ia  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  it 
may  be  reasonable  that  one  half  of  it  ehould  go  to  intcreEt. 
wherever  businesB  is  carried  on  with  borrowed  money. 
The  stock  ia  at  the  risk  of  the  borrower,  who,  as  it  were, 
insures  it  to  the  lender ;  and  four  or  five  per  cent,  may,  in 
the  greater  part  of  tradea,  be  both  a  sufficient  profi.t  upon 
the  risk  of  Qaa  insurajice,  and  a  sufficient  recompence  for 
the  trouble  of  employing  the  stock.  But  the  proportion 
between  interest  and  clear  profit  might  not  be  the  same  in 
countries  where  the  ordinary  rat«  of  profit  was  either  a 
good  deal  lower,  or  a  good  deal  higher.  If  it  were  a  good 
deal  lower,  one  half  of  it  perhaps  could  not  be  afforded  for 
interest ;  and  more  might  be  afforded  if  it  were  a  good 
deal  higher. 

In  countries  which  are  fast  advancing  to  riches,  the  low 
rate  of  profit  may,  in  the  price  of  many  commodities,  com- 
pensate the  high  wages  of  labour,  and  enable  those  coontries 
to  sell  as  cheap  as  their  less  thriving  neighbours,  among 
whom  the  wages  of  labour  may  be  lower. 

In  reality  high  profits  t£nd  much  more  to  raise  the  price 
of  work  than  high  w^es.  If  in  the  linen  manufacture,  for 
example,  the  wages  of  the  different  working  people,  the 
fiax-dressers,  the  spiuuers,  the  weavers,  &b.  should,  all  of 
them,  be  advanced  twopence  a  day ;  it  would  be  necessary 
to  heighten  the  price  of  a  piece  of  linen  only  by  a  number 
of  twopences  equal  to  the  number  of  people  that  had  been 
employed  about  it,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days 
during  which  they  had  been  so  employed.  That  part  of 
the  price  of  the  commodity  which  resolved  itself  into  wages 
would,  through  all  the  different  stages  of  the  manufacture, 
rise  only  in  arithmetical  proportion  to  this  rise  of  wages. 
But  if  the  profits  of  all  the  different  employers  of  those 
working  people  ahould  be  raised  five  per  cent,  that  part  of 
the  price  of  the  commodity  which  resolved  itself  into 
profit,  would,  through  all  the  different  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture, rise  in  geometrical  proportion  to  this  rise  of  profit. 
The  employer  of  the  flax-dressers  would,  in  selling  his  flajt, 
require  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value 
of  the  materials  and  wages  which  he  advanced  to  his  work- 
The  employer  of  the  spinners   ivould  require  an 
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additional  five  per  ijent.  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of 
the  flax  and  upon  the  w^es  of  tie  spinners.  And  the  em- 
piqjer  of  the  weavers  woold  require  a  like  five  per  cent. 
both  upon  the  advanced  price  of  the  linen  yam  and  upon 
the  wages  of  the  weavers.  In  raiaing  the  price  of  com- 
modities, the  rise  of  wi^s  operates  in  the  same  manner  as 
ample  interest  does  in  the  accumulation  of  debt.  The  rise 
of  profit  operates  lite  compound  interest.  Our  merchants 
and  master- ma  nufactnrers  complain  much  of  the  bad 
«fects  of  high  wages  in  raising  the  price,  and  thereby  les- 
teristg  the  sale  of  their  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Thej'  say  nothing  concerning  the  bad  effects  of  high  pro- 
fits. They  are  silent  with  r^ard  to  the  pernicious  effects 
of  their  own  gains.  They  complain  only  of  those  of  other 
people,' 


CHAPTER  X. 


T^MJS  whole  of  the  advantages  and  diaadvantages  of 
■'■  the  different  employmentB  of  labour  and  stock  must, 
Eb  the  same  neighbourhood,  be  either  perfectly  equal,  or 
wntinually  tending  to  equality.  If  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  any  employment  evidently  either  more  or 
1m8  advantageous  than  the  rest,  so  many  people  would 
Howd  into  it  in  the  one  case,  and  so  many  would  desert  it 
in  the  other,  that  its  advantages  would  soon  return  to  the 
hfvel  of  other  employments.  This  at  least  would  be  the 
tue  in  a  society  where  things  were  left  to  follow  their 
'»tural  course,  where  there  was  perfect  liberty,  and  where 
*«1J  man  was  perfectly  free  botti  to  chuse  what  occupa- 
t  HUB  he  thought  proper,  and  to  change  it  as  often  as  he 
'unght  proper.     Every  man's  interest  would  prompt  him 

'  The  Hmgoiag  chapttf  haa  special  bislorical  iDlcreat  and  important-e 
**|nienl  exposition  of  the  DOaditiDOS  of  tbe  capital  i  a  lie  system  before 
°*  'in  of  the  graiide  iadnslrie.  The  sulyeaL  is  worked  out  in  deluil  in 
■'•  iBDcniing  uod  Bnbseijneot  chapters. — Ed. 
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to  seek  the  advantageous,  and  to  shim  the  disadvaDtageons 

iployment. 

Pecuniary  wages  and  profit,  indeed,  are  everywhere  in 
Europe  extremely  different,  according  to  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  stock.  But  this  difference 
arises  partly  from  certain  circumstances  in  the  employ- 
ments themselves,  which,  either  really,  or  at  least  in  the 
imaginationa  of  men,  make  up  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain 
in.  some,  and  counterbalance  a  great  one  in  others ;  and 
partly  from  the  policy  of  Europe,  which  nowhere  leaves 
things  at  perfect  liberty. 

The  particular  consideration  of  those  circumstances 
of  that  policy  will  divide  this  chapter  into  two  parts. 


Pakt   I. 

rNEQUAlITIEB 
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THE  five  following  are  the  principal  circumstancei 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  make 
up  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain  in  some  employments,  and 
counterbalance  a  great  one  in  others :  first,  the  agreeable- 
ness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  employments  themselves ; 
secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and 
expence  of  learning  them ;  thirdly,  the  constancy  or  in- 
conetODcy  of  employment  in  them ;  fourthly,  the  small  or 
great  trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  those  who  exercise 
them ;  and  fifthly,  tlie  probability  or  improbability  of  suc- 
cess in  them. 

First,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the  ease  or  hard- 
ship, the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness,  the  honourableness  or 
dishonourableness  of  the  employment.  Thus  in  most 
places,  tale  the  year  round,  a  journeyman  taylor  earns  less 
tlian  a  journeyman  weaver.  His  work  ia  much  easier, 
A.  jonrneyman  weaver  cams  less  than  a  journeyman 
smith.  His  work  is  not  always  easier,  but  it  is  much 
cleanlier.  A  journeyman  blacksmith,  though  an  artificer, 
seldom  earns  so  much  in  twelve  houi's.  as  a  collier, 
who  is  only  a  labourer,  does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not 
■^gite  ao  dirty,  is  less  dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in 
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daylight,  and  atove  ground.  Honour  makes  a  great  part 
o£  the  reward  of  all  houourable  profeBsions.  In  point  of 
peciiniary  gain,  all  things  considered,  they  are  generally 
Tuider-reeom loused,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  by  and 
by,  Disgrace  has  the  contrary  effect.  The  trade  of  a 
butcher  is  a  brutal  and  an  odious  business ;  tiut  it  ia  in 
most  places  more  profitable  than  the  greater  part  of* 
common  trades.  The  most  detestable  of  all  employments, 
that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
o£  work  done,  better  paid  than  any  common  trade  whatever. 

Hunting  and  fishing,  the  moat  important  employments 
ot  mankind  in  the  rude  stat«  of  society,  become  in  its  ad- 
vanced state  their  most  agreeable  amusements,  and  they 
pnreue  for  pleasure  what  they  once  followed  from  neces- 
sity. In  the  advanced  state  of  society,  therefore,  they  are 
all  Tery  poor  people  who  follow  as  a  trade,  what  other 
people  pursue  as  a  pastime.  Fishermen  have  been  so  since 
the  time  of  Theocxitus,'  A  poacher  is  everywhere  a  very 
poor  man  in  Great  Britain.  In  countries  where  the  rigour 
of  the  law  suffers  no  poachers,  the  licensed  hunter  is  not  in 
a  uracil  better  condition.  The  natural  taste  for  those  em- 
ployments makes  more  people  follow  them  than  can  live 
comfortably  by  them,  and  the  produce  of  their  labour,  in 
Iffoportion  to  its  quantity,  comes  always  too  cheap  to 
maiket  to  aiford  anything  but  the  most  scanty  subsistence 
to  the  labourers. 

Disagreeablenesa  and  disgrace  affect  the  profits  of  stock 
in  tie  same  manner  as  the  wages  of  labour.  The  keeper 
of  on  inn  or  tavern,  who  is  never  master  of  his  own  house, 
and  who  ia  exposed  to  the  brutahty  of  every  drunkard, 
iseteises  neither  a  very  agreeable  nor  a  very  creditable 
biirinesa.  But  there  ia  scarce  any  common  trade  in  which 
a  small  stock  yields  so  great  a  profit. 

Secondly,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the  easiness 
and  cheapness,  or  the  difliculty  and  expence  of  learning  the 


When  any  espenaive  machine  ia  erected,  the  extraordi- 
nary work  to  be  perfonaed  by  it  before  it  is  worn  out.  it 
taiat  be  expected,  will  replace  the  capital  laid  out  upon  it, 
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with  at  ]east  the  ordinarr  profits.  A  man  edacated  at  the 
expeaoe  of  mad)  labour  aiiid  time  to  out  of  those  emploj- 
meota,  which  require  extraonlinuT  dexterity  and  skill, 
maj  be  compared  to  one  of  those  expensive  machines. 
The  work  which  he  leams  to  p^orm,  it  must  he  expected, 
•>ver  and  above  the  usual  wages  of  common  labour,  will 
replace  to  him  the  whole  expenoe  of  his  education,  with  at 
least  the  ordinary  profits  of  an  equally  valuable  capitaL 
It  most  do  this  too  in  a  reAsonable  time,  regard  being  had 
to  the  verr  uncertain  duration  of  human  life,  in  the  aam 
manner  as  to  the  more  certain  duration  of  the  machine.JJ 

The  difierenoe  between  the  wages  of  skilled  labour  M^ 
those  of  common  labour,  is  founded  upon  this  prinaplw 

The  policy  of  Europe  considers  the  labour  of  all  m.ect 
nics,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  as  skilled  labour ;  and 
that  of  alt  oouutrr  labourers  as  common  labour.  It  seems 
to  suppose  that  of  the  former  to  be  of  a  more  nice  and 
dehcate  nature  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  so  perhaps  in. 
some  cases ;  but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  quite  otherwise,  aa 
I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  by  and  bj.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Europe,  therefore,  in  order  to  qualify  any  person 
for  exercising  the  one  species  of  labour,  impose  the  neces- 
sity of  an  apprentio?ship,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
rigour  in  different  places.  They  leave  the  other  free  and 
open  to  everybody.  During  the  continuance  of  the  appren- 
ticeship,  the  whole  Labour  of  the  appreutice  belongs  to  Iiis 
master.  In  the  meantime  he  must,  in  many  cases,  be 
maintained  by  hie  parents  or  relations,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  must  be  cloathed  by  them.  Some  money  too  is  coro- 
monly  given  to  the  master  for  teaching  him  his  trade- 
They  who  cannot  give  money,  give  time,  or  become  bound 
for  more  than  the  usual  number  of  years ;  a  consideration 
which,  though  it  is  not  always  advantageous  to  the  master, 
on  account  of  the  usual  idleness  of  apprentices,  is  always 
disadvantageous  to  the  apprentice.  In  country  labour,  on 
the  contrary,  the  labourer,  while  he  is  employed  about  the 
easier,  learns  the  more  difficult  parts  of  hia  business,  and 
his  own  labour  maintains  him  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  hia  employment.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  in  Europe  the  w^es  of  mechanics,   artificers,  s 

inofiicturers.  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  thoK 


coDunon  labourers.  They  are  80  accordingly,  and  tlieir 
Eupeiior  gains  make  them  in  most  phiceE  be  considered  as 
a  (nperior  rant  of  people.  This  superiority,  however,  ia 
genBrally  very  amallj  the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of 
joumeymeii  in  the  more  common  sorts  of  manufactures, 
sudi  as  those  of  plain  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  computed  at 
ta  average,  are,  in  most  places,  very  little  more  than  the 
daj  wages  of  common  labourers.  Their  employment,  ia- 
iwi,  is  more  steady  and  uniform,  and  the  8U]jeriority  of 
their  earnings,  taJdng  the  whole  year  together,  may  be 
fiomewhat  greater.  It  seems  evidently,  however,  to  be  no 
gnater  than  what  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the  superior 
eipence  of  their  education. 

Education  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  in  the  liberal  pro- 
ftasions,  is  still  more  tedious  and  expensive,  Thepecuniary 
iMompence,  therefore,  of  painters  and  sculptors,  of  lawyers 
snd  physicians,  ought  to  be  much  more  liberal :  and  it  is 
so  accordingly. 

The  profits  of  stock  seem  to  be  very  little  affected  by  the 
aacess  or  difficulty  of  learning  the  trade  in  which  it  is 
empbyed.  All  the  different  ways  in  which  stock  ia  com- 
TiOBly  employed  in  great  towns  seem,  ia  reality,  to  be 
Inmost  equally  easy  and  equally  difficult  to  learn.  One 
banch  either  of  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  cannot  well  be 
»inuch  more  intricate  business  than  aaother. 

Thirdly.  The  wages  of  labour  ia  different  occupations 
^m  with  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment. 

Employment  is  much  more  coastaat  ia  some  trades  than 
in  others.  In  the  greater  part  of  manufactures,  a  joumey- 
inui  may  be  pretty  sure  of  employment  almost  every  day 
in  the  year  that  he  is  able  to  work.  A  maaon  or  bricklayer, 
to  the  contrary,  can  work  neither  ia  hard  frost  nor  in  foul 
»sither,  and  his  employment  at  all  other  times  depends 
ttponthe  occasional  calls  of  his  customers.  He  is  liable,  ia 
wnwquence,  to  be  frequently  without  any.  What  he 
earns,  therefore,  while  he  is  employed,  must  aot  only  main- 
tain  him  while  he  is  idle,  but  make  bim  some  compensation 
for  those  anxious  and  desponding  moments  which  the 
itoiigbt  of  so  precarious  a  situation  must  sometimes  occa- 
Bon.  Where  the  computed  eamiags  of  the  greater  part 
of  manufacturers,  accordingly,   are   nearly  upon  a  level 
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'with,  the  day  wages  of  common  labourers,  those  of  masoi 
and  bricklayers  are  generally  from,  one  half  more  to  double 
those  wages.  Where  common  labourers  earnfonr  and  fire 
ehillings  a  week,  masons  and  bricklayers  frequently  earn 
seven  and  eight ;  where  the  former  earn  siK,  the  latt«r  often 
earn  nine  and  ten,  and  where  the  former  earn  nine  and 
fc?n,  as  in  London,  the  latter  commonly  earn  fifteen  and 
eighteen.  No  species  of  skilled  labour,  however,  seems 
more  easy  to  learn  than  that  of  masons  and  bricklayers. 
Chairmen  in  London,  during  the  summer  season,  are  said 
sometimes  to  be  employed  as  bricklayers.  The  high  wages 
of  those  workmen,  therefore,  are  not  so  much  the  reci 
pence  of  their  skill,  as  the  compensation  for  the  inconsi 
of  their  employment. 

A  bouse  carpenter  seems  to  exercise  rather  a  nicer  ai 
more  ingenious  trade  than  a  mason.  In  most  places,  I 
ever,  for  it  is  not  universally  so,  his  day  wages  are  b( 
what  lower.  His  employment,  though  it  dependi 
does  not  depend  so  entirely  upon  the  occasional  calU^ 
his  customers ;  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  " 
weather. 

When  the  trades  which  generally  afford  constant  employ- 
ment, happen  in  a  particular  place  not  to  do  bo,  the  w^es 
of  the  workmen  always  rise  a  good  deal  above  their  ordinary 
proportion  to  those  of  common  labour.  In  Loudon  almost 
all  journeymen  artificers  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  and 
dismissed  by  their  masters  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
T>'eek  to  week,  in  the  same  manner  as  day-labourers  in 
other  places.  The  lowest  order  of  artificers,  journeymen 
taylors,  accordingly,  earn  there  half-a-crown  a  day,  though 
eighteenpence  may  be  reckoned  the  wages  of  common 
labour.  In  small  towns  and  country  villa^s,  the  wages 
of  journeymen  taylors  frequently  scarce  equal  those  of 
common  labour  ;  but  in  London  they  are  oft«n  uiany  weeks 
without  employment,  particularly  during  the  summer. 

When  the  inconstancy  of  employment  is  combined  with 
the  hardship,  disa^eeablcness,  and  dirtiness  of  the  work, 
it  sometimes  raises  the  wages  of  the  most  common  labour 
above  those  of  the  most  skiKul  artificers.  A  collier  working 
by  the  piece  is  supposed,  at  Newcastle,  to  earn  commonly 
about  double,  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  about  three 
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the  wages  of  common  labour.  His  high  wo^es  arise 
•Itogether  from  the  hardahip,  dlBagreeablenesa,  and  dirti- 
o£  his  work.  His  employment  may,  upon  most  oeca- 
;  be  aB  constant  as  he  pleases.  The  coalheavera  in 
Ijoadon  exercise  a,  trade  which  in  hardship,  dirtiness,  and 
flisagreeableneaa,  almost  equals  that  of  colliers ;  and  from 
the  nnavoidable  irregnlarity  in  the  arrivals  of  coalships, 
file  employment  of  the  greater  part  of  them  ia  neceaaanly 
nrj  inconatant.  If  colliers,  therefore,  commonly  earn 
idnble  and  triple  the  wa^es  of  common  labour,  it  ought 
'  I  aeem  unreasonable  that  coalheaTers  ahould  some- 
eam  four  and  five  times  those  wages.  In  the  enquiry 
into  their  condition  a  few  years  ^o,  it  was  found 
tiiat  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  then  paid,  they  could 
tun  from  six  to  ten  shillingB  a  day.  Sis  shillings  are  about 
bur  times  the  wages  of  common  lahoni  in  London,  and  in 
fl'ery  particular  trade,  the  lowest  common  earnings  may 
jiwaya  be  considered  as  those  of  the  far  greater  number. 
W  extravagant  soever  thoae  eaminga  may  appear,  if 
Bey  were  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  all  the  dis- 
Igieeahle  circumstances  of  the  business,  there  would  soon 
BO  great  a  number  of  competitors  aa,  in  a  trade  which 
I  no  exclusive  privilege,  would  quickly  reduce  them  to  a 
■er  rate. 

The  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment  cannot 
feet  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  in  any  particular  trade. 
hether  the  stock  is  or  is  not  constantly  employed  dependa, 
A  upon  the  trade,  but  the  trader. 

Fourthly,  The  wages  of  lahour  vary  according  to  the 
ill  or  great  trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  the  work- 

The  wages  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  are  everywhere 
perior  to  those  of  many  other  workmen,  not  only  of 
ual,  but  of  much  superior  ingenuity ;  on  account  of  the 

B  materials  with  which  they  are  intrusted, 
"We  truat  our  health  to  the  physician  ;  our  fortune,  and 
i  our  life  and  reputation,  to  the  lawyer  and 
tomey.  Such  confidence  could  not  safely  be  reposed  in 
ople  of  a  very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward 
Bst  be  such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in 
'y  which  so  important  a  trust  requites.    The  loQ^ 


3  their 

___i»«,  necea- 

tto  ann  of  Akt  Iftboor. 

L  pamm  em^ipf*  otfr  iam  on  itaek  in  trade, 

time  ia  bo  Imat;  and  tbe  ae£i  wlikk  he  Bar  get  from 
otiis  peof4e  depadE,  aot  opea  Ae  latan  of  hj^  trade, 
hit  imon  their  c^imcm  rf  In*  {oKtoBe^  proUtj,  and  prudence, 
ne  aiflaiait  tatea  of  pnfil*  tltftf^H^  in  the  different 
luandies  t£  trade,  anaot  anee  bwi  tiie  diffraient  degrees 
of  trust  r^xMedin  tlie  tradeta. 

Hfthlr,  Hie  wages  of  labour  in  different  emplovments 
Taij  according  to  the  probabilitT  or  improbability  of  suc- 
oeaa  in  thent. 

^e  probabilify  that  anj  particalar  person  shall  ever  be 
qoalified  for  the  emplojmait  to  which  he  is  edacat«d,  is 
Tery  different  in  diffmoit  ocenpatiamB.  In  the  greater  part 
of  mechajiic  trades,  Bnecess  is  ahnost  certain ;  but  very 
nncertun  in  the  liberal  professions.  Put  your  son  appren- 
tice to  a  shoemaker,  there  la  little  doubt  of  Ma  learning  to 
make  a  pair  of  shoes :  but  send  him  to  study  the  law,  it  is 
at  least  twen^  to  one  if  ever  he  makes  such  proficiency  as 
will  enable  him  to  live  by  the  business.  In  a  perfectly- 
fair  lottery,  those  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  g&in  all 
that  is  lost  by  those  who  draw  the  blanks.  In  a  profession 
where  twenty  foil  for  one  that  succeeds,  that  one  ought  to 
gain  all  that  should  have  been  gained  by  the  unsuccessful 
twenty.  The  counsellor  at  law  who,  perhaps,  at  near  forty 
years  of  age,  begins  to  make  sometlung  by  his  profession, 
ought  to  receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his  own  so 
tedious  and  expensive  education,  but  of  that  of  more  than 
twenty  others  who  are  never  likely  to  make  anything  by 
it.  How  extravagant  soever  the  fees  of  counsellors  at  law 
may  sometimes  appear,  their  real  retribution  is  never  equal 
to  this.  Compute  in  any  particular  place  what  is  likely  to 
be  annually  gained,  and  what  is  Ukely  to  be  annually 
spent,  by  all  the  different  workmen  in  any  common  trade, 
such  as  that  of  shoemakers  or  weavers,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  former  sum  will  generally  exceed  the  latter.  But 
make  the  same  computation  with  regard  to  all  the  coun- 
sellors and  students  of  law,  in  all  the  different  inns  of 
court,  and  you  will  find  that  their  annual  gains  bear  but  a 
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^1  vay  small  proportion  to  thoir  aunual  eijtence,  eren  though 
*f  joa  rate  the  former  as  high,  and  the  latter  as  low,  as  con 
irel]  be  done.  The  lottery  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  very  far 
from  being  a  perfectly  fair  lottery  ;  and  that,  as  well  aa 
many  other  liberal  and  honourable  profeaaions,  is,  in  point 
of  peconiaxy  gain,  evidently  under- recompenaed. 

Those  profesaionB  keep  their  level,  however,-wiih  other 
occupations,  and,  notwithatanding  these  dlBCoun^ementa, 
all  the  most  generous  and  liberal  spirits  are  eager  t«  crowd 
into  them.  Two  different  causea  contribute  to  recommend 
them.  First,  the  desire  of  the  reputation  which  attends 
upon  superior  excellence  in  any  of  them ;  and,  secondly, 
the  natural  confidence  which  every  man  has  more  or  less, 
not  only  in  his  own  abilities,  but  in  his  own  good 
fortune. 

To  excel  in  any  profession,  in  which  but  few  arrive  at 

mediocrity,  is  the  most  decisive  mark  of  what  is  called 

genius  or  superior  talents.     The  public  admiration  which 

attends  upon  such  distinguished  abilitiea,  makes  always  a 

part  of  their  reward ;  a  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  as 

it  is  higher  or  lower  in  degree.     It  makea  a  considerable 

I     part  of  that  reward  in  the  profession  of  physic ;  a  still 

I     greater,  perhapa.  in  that  of  law ;  in  poetry  and  philosophy 

1    it  makes  almost  the  whole. 

There  are  some  very  agreeable  and  beautiful  talents,  of 
vhich  the  poaaeaaion  commanda  a  certain  sort  of  admira- 
tion;  but  of  which  the  exercise  for  the  sake  of  gain  is 
considered,  whether  from  reason  or  prejudice,  as  a  sort  of 
pubHc  prostitution.  The  pecuniary  recompence,  therefore, 
of  those  who  eserciae  them  in  this  manner,  must  be  suffi- 
aeat,  not  only  to  pay  for  the  time,  labour,  and  espence  of 
■cquiring  the  talents,  but  for  the  discredit  which  attends 
the  employment  of  them  as  the  means  of  aubsistence.  The 
eiorbitont  rewards  of  players,  opera- singers,  opera- dancers, 
Ac,  are  founded  upon  those  two  principles ;  the  rarity  and 
l>eaiity  of  the  talents,  and  the  discredit  of  employing  them 
in  this  manner.  It  seems  absurd  at  first  sight  that  we 
should  despise  their  persona,  and  yet  reward  their  talents 
■with  the  most  profuse  liberality.  While  we  do  the  one, 
lowerer,  we  must  of  necessity  do  the  other.  Should  the 
piiblic  opinion  or  prejudice  ever  alter  with  regard  to  such 
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occTipationa,  their  pecuniary  recompence  would  qui 
dimimBh,  More  people  would  apply  to  them,  &a' 
competition  would  quickly  reduce  the  price  of  their  Ii 
Such  talents,  tiiough  far  from  being  common,  are  by  no 
means  bo  rare  as  is  imagined.  Many  people  poaaess  them 
in  great  perfection,  who  disdain  to  make  thia  uae  of  them  ; 
and  many  more  are  capable  of  acquiring  them,  if  ajiything 
could  be  made  honourably  by  them. 

The  orerweaning  conceit  which  the  greater  part  of  men 
have  of  their  own  abilities,  is  an  ancient  eyil  remarked  lij 
the  philosophers  and  moralists  of  all  ages.  Their  abanrS 
presumption  in  their  own  good  fortune,  liaa  been  less 
taken  notice  of.  It  is,  however,  if  possible,  still  more 
univerBal.  There  is  no  man  living,  who,  when  in  tolerable 
health  and  spirits,  has  not  aome  share  of  it.  The  chance 
of  gain  is  by  every  man  more  or  leas  overvalued,  and  the 
chance  of  loaa  ia  by  moat  men  undervalued,  and  by  scarce 
any  man,  who  ia  in  tolerable  health  imd  spirits,  valued 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

That  the  chance  of  gain  is  naturally  overvalued,  we  may 
learn  from  the  tiniveraal  succeas  of  lotteries.  The  world 
neither  ever  aaw,  nor  ever  will  aee,  a  perfectly  fair  lottery ; 
or  one  in  which  the  whole  gain  compensated  the  whole 
loss ;  becauae  the  undertaker  could  make  nothing  by  it. 
In  the  state  lotteriea  the  ticketa  are  really  not  worth  the 
price  which  ia  paid  by  the  original  aubscribera,  and  yet 
commonly  sell  in  the  market  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  some- 
times forty  per  cent,  advance.  The  vain  hope  of  gaining 
some  of  the  great  prizes  ia  the  sole  cause  of  this  demand. 
The  soberest  people  scarce  look  upon  it  as  a  folly  to  pay  a 
small  Bum.  for  the  chance  of  gaining  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds ;  though  they  know  that  even  that  small  sum  is 
perhaps  twenty  or  tlurty  per  cent,  more  than  the  chance  is 
worth.  In  a  lottery  in  which  no  prize  exceeded  twenty 
pounds,  though  in  other  respects  it  approached  much 
nearer  to  a  perfectly  fair  one  than  the  common  state  lot- 
teries, there  would  not  be  the  same  demand  for  tickets. 
In  order  to  have  a  better  chance  for  some  of  the  great 
prizes,  aome  people  purchase  several  tickets,  and  others, 
small  shares  in  a  still  greater  number.  There  ia  not, 
however,  a  more  certain  proposition  in  mathematics,  than 
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Ikt  tie  more  tictets  you  adventure  upon,  the  more  likelj 
pa  ore  to  be  a  loser.  Adventure  upon  all  the  tickets  in 
lie  lottery,  and  you  lose  for  certain  ;  and  the  greater  the 
flamber  of  your  tickets,  the  nearer  you  approach  to  this 
certainty. 

That  the  chance  of  loss  is  frequently  undervalued,  and 
scarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is  worth,  we  may  leam 
from  the  very  moderate  profit  of  insurers.  In  order  to 
make  insuranc«,  either  from  fire  or  sea  risk,  a  trade  at  all, 
tlie  common  premium  must  be  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
KHimion  ioaaes,  to  pay  the  expenoe  of  management,  and  to 
afford  auch  a  profit  as  might  have  been  drawn  from  an 

aaal  capita!  employed  in  any  common  trade.  The  person 
10  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently  pays  no  more  than 
the  real  value  of  the  risk,  or  the  lowest  price  at  which  he 
can  reasonably  expect  to  insure  it.  But  though  many 
people  have  made  a  httle  money  by  insurance,  very  few 
have  mad"!  ".  great  fortune;  and  from  this  consideration 
alone,  it  seems  evident  enough,  that  the  ordinary  balauco 
of  profit  and  loss  ia  not  more  advantageous  in  this,  than  in 
other  common  trades  by  which  so  many  people  make  for- 
tnnea.  Moderate,  however,  as  the  premium  of  insurance 
romraonly  is,  many  people  despise  the  risk  too  much  to 
rare  to  pay  it.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  averafje, 
nineteen  houHes  in  twenty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  ninety-nine 
in  a  hundred,  are  not  insured  from  fire.  Sea  risk  ia  more 
ilanning  to  the  greater  part  of  people,  and  the  proportion 
of  ships  insured  to  those  not  insured  is  much  greater, 
Uaoy  sail,  however,  at  all  seasons,  and  even  in  time  of  war, 
"itliout  any  insurance.  This  may  sometimes  perhaps  be 
3one  without  any  imprudence.  When  a  great  company,  or 
wen  a  great  merchant,  has  twenty  or  thirty  ships  at  sea, 
tiey  may,  aa  it  were,  insure  one  another.  The  premium 
wed  upon  them  all,  may  mora  than  compensate  such 
loMes  as  they  are  likely  to  meet  within  the  common  course 
of  cbancea.  The  neglect  of  insurance  upon  shipping,  how- 
fiTW,  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  houses,  ia,  in  most 
osaea,  the  effect  of  no  such  nice  calculation,  but  of  mere 
^ghtlesB  rashness  and  presumptuous  contempt  of  the 

contempt  of  risk  and  the  presumptuous  hope  of 
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compoioe  but  the  pleasore  q£  exerctang  the  one  and  of  snr- 
moontiiig  the  other.  Their  wages  ai«  not  greater  th&n 
those  of  common  kbonrers  at  the  port  which  regulates  the 
ate  of  e«am.ea's  w^es.  As  tixej  are  coutinuallj  going 
from  port  to  port,  the  monlhlj  paj  of  those  who  «ail  from 
ull  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  is  more  nearlj 
opooa  level  than  that  of  any  other  worlanen  in  those  dif- 
ferent plaoea ;  and  the  rate  of  the  port  to  and  from  which 
iba  greatest  number  sail,  that  is,  the  port  of  London,  regu- 
lates that  of  all  the  resL  At  London  the  wages  of  the 
greeter  part  of  the  different  classes  of  workmen  are  about 
double  tiiose  of  the  same  classes  at  Edinburgh.  But  the 
Bailors  who  sail  from  the  port  of  London  seldom  earn  above 
tluee  OF  four  shillings  a  month  m.ore  than  those  who  sail 
from  the  port  of  Leith,  and  the  difference  is  frequently  not 
»  great.  In  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  merchant  service, 
tiie  London  price  is  &om  a  guinea  to  about  seven-and- 
twenty  shillings  the  calendar  month,  A  common  labourer 
iaLondoD,  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  t*n  shillingB  a  week,  may 
am  in  the  calendar  month  from  forty  to  fire-and-forty 
iJiillinge.  The  sailor,  indeed,  over  and  above  his  pay,  is 
npplied  with  provisions.  Their  value,  however,  may  not 
Jtt^ps  always  exceed  the  difference  between  his  pay  and 
tbat  of  the  common  labourer ;  and  though  it  sometimes 
■bnld.  the  excess  will  not  be  clear  gain  to  the  sailor,  he- 
cuiBe  he  cannot  share  it  with  his  wife  and  family,  whom 
ha  must  maintain  out  of  his  wages  at  home. 

13ie  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  a  life  of  adren- 
tttres,  instead  of  disheartening  young  people,  seem  fre- 
qoendy  to  recommend  a  trade  to  them.  A  tender  mother, 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid  to  send 
to  school  at  a  sea-port  town,  lest  the  sight  of  the 
the  conversation  and  eidventures  of  the  sailors 
itice  him  to  go  to  sea.  The  distant  prospect  of 
'fattm  which  we  can  hope  to  extricate  ourselves  by 
and  address.  Is  not  disagreeable  to  us,  and  does 
the  wages  of  labour  in  any  employment.  It  is 
otherwise  with  those  in  which  courage  and  address  can  be 
no  avail.  In  trades  which  are  known  to  be  very  nn- 
'holesome,  the  wages  of  labour  are  always  remarkably 
Unwholesomeness  is  a  species  of  diaa>,Teeableness, 


with  at  least  the  ordinajy  profits.  A  man  educated  at  the 
eipence  of  much  labour  and  time  to  any  of  those  employ- 
menta,  whitli  require  extraordinary  dexterity  and  skill, 
may  be  coinsiared  to  one  of  those  expensive  machines. 
The  work  wliicli  he  learns  to  perform,  it  must  be  expected, 
o-ver  and  above  the  UBual  wages  of  common  labour,  will 
replace  to  him  the  whole  expence  of  his  education,  with  at 
least  the  ordinary  profits  o£  an  equally  valuable  capital. 
It  must  do  this  too  in  a  reasonable  time,  regard  being  had 
to  the  very  uncertain  duration  of  human  life,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  more  certain  duration  of  the  machine. 

The  difference  between  the  wagea  of  skilled  labour  and 
those  of  common  laboiu",  is  founded  upon  this  principle. 

The  policy  of  Europe  considers  the  labour  of  all  mecha<- 
nica,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  as  skilled  labour ;  and 
that  of  all  country  labourers  as  common  labour.  It  seema 
to  suppose  that  of  the  former  to  be  of  a  more  nice  and 
delicate  nature  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  so  perhaps  in 
some  cases ;  but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  quite  otherwise,  as 
I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  by  and  by.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Europe,  therefore,  in  order  to  qualify  any  person 
for  exercising  the  one  species  of  labour,  impose  the  neces- 
sity of  an  apprenticeship,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
rigour  in  different  places.  They  leave  tie  other  free  and 
open  to  everybody.  Ihiring  the  continuance  of  the  appren- 
ticeship, the  whole  labour  of  the  apprentice  belongs  to  hia 
master.  In  the  meantime  he  must,  in  many  cases,  be 
maintained  by  his  parents  or  relations,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  must  be  cloathed  by  them.  Some  money  too  is  com- 
monly given  to  the  master  for  teaching  him  his  trade. 
They  who  cannot  give  money,  give  time,  or  become  bound 
for  more  than  the  usual  number  of  years  ;  a  consideration 
which,  though  it  is  not  always  advantageous  to  the  master, 
on  Eiccount  of  the  usual  idleness  of  apprentices,  is  always 
disadvantageous  to  the  apprentice.  In  country  labour,  on 
the  contrary,  the  labourer,  while  he  is  employed  about  the 
easier,  learns  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  business,  and 
his  own  labour  maintains  him  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  his  employment.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  in  Europe  the  wages  of  mechanics,  artificers, 
raauufacturors,  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  those  o 
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common  labourers.  They  are  so  accordingly,  and  their 
superior  gains  make  them  in  moat  places  be  considered  as 
a  superior  rank  of  people.  This  superiority,  howerer,  13 
generally  very  email;  the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of 
ioumeymen  in  the  more  common  sorts  of  manufactures. 
anch  as  those  of  plain  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  computed  at 
an  average,  are,  in  most  places,  very  little  more  than  the 
day  wages  of  common  labourers.  Their  employment,  in- 
deed, is  more  steady  and  uniform,  and  the  superiority  of 
their  eamingB,  taking  the  whole  year  together,  may  be 
somewhat  greater.  It  seems  evidently,  however,  to  be  no 
greater  than  what  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the  superior 
expence  of  their  education. 

Education  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  in  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, is  still  more  tedious  and  expensive.  The  pecuniary 
recompence,  therefore,  of  painters  and  sculptors,  of  lawyers 
and  physicians,  ought  to  be  much  more  liberal :  and  it  is 
80  accordingly. 

The  profits  of  stock  seem  to  be  very  little  affected  by  the 
easiness  or  difficulty  of  learning  the  trade  in  which  it  is 
employed.  All  the  different  ways  in  which  stock  is  com- 
monly employed  in  great  towns  seem,  in  reality,  to  be 
almost  equally  easy  and  equally  dif&cult  to  learn.  One 
br&nch  either  of  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  cannot  well  be 
a  much  more  intricate  business  than  another. 

Thirdly,  The  wages  of  labour  in  different  occupations 
vary  with  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment. 

Employment  is  much  more  constant  in  some  trades  than 
in  others.  In  the  greater  part  of  manufactures,  a  journey- 
man may  be  pretty  sure  of  employment  almost  every  day 
in  the  year  that  he  is  able  to  work.  A  mason  or  bricklayer, 
on  the  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard  frost  nor  in  foul 
weather,  and  his  employment  at  all  other  times  depends 
upon  the  occasional  colls  of  his  customers.  He  is  liable,  in 
consequence,  to  be  frequeutly  without  any.  What  he 
fiams,  therefore,  while  he  is  employed,  must  not  only  main- 
tain him  while  be  is  idle,  but  make  him  some  compensation 
for  those  anxious  and  desponding  moments  which  the 
thought  of  BO  precarious  a  situation  must  sometimes  occa- 
sion. Where  the  computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part 
of  manufacturers,  accordingly,   are  nearly  upon  a  level 
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:  pooada  aa  be  ^qilojnd  Bi  the  grocery  trade,  the 
wagea  oC  U>e  gnxn'a  labonr  Hut  be  a  vny  trifling  addi- 
tioB  to  the  nal  profits  of  k»  great  a  atoek.  The  apparent 
pnfita  of  the  wvakhj  retailer,  thejrfore,  an  there  more 
Boufy  npoB  a  feivl  wfth  tinae  of  the  wholesale  merchant 
It  ia  iqxH  thia  aeeottnt  that  goods  mU  bj' letail  are  gene- 
raDf  aa  cheap  and  SmgaaMj  moA  cheaper  in  the  capital 
(baa  in  naall  towas  aad  eamtij  nDaflca.  Grooery  goods, 
for  exanqile^  are  goiexal^  mseh  ehcaper;  br^d  and 
botdia'a  meat  fteqnently  as  cheap.  It  eoeu  do  more  to 
bing  grooay  goods  to  the  great  town  than  to  the  coantiy 
village;  bat  it  eoeta  a  great  deal  more  to  brin^  com  and 
caUl^  as  the  greater  part  of  them  mast  be  Ivoagfat  from  a 
noch  gi«aler  distance.  The  priaae  oost  of  grooeij  goods, 
therrfora^  being  the  same  is  both  places,  thej  u«  cheapest 
where  die  least  |vofit  is  chafed  upon  them.  The  prime 
coat  of  bread  ai^  botches  meat  is  greater  in  the  great 
town  than  in  the  oonntry  Tillage ;  and  thon^  the  profit  is 
less,  therefore  thev  are  not  alwajs  <heap«'  there,  but  ofteo 
eqnallj  cheap.  In  snch  articles  as  bread  and  butcher's 
meat,  the  same  cause,  which  diminisbes  apparent  profit, 
increaaes  prime  cost.  The  eitent  of  the  market,  by  giving 
employment  to  greater  stocks,  dimmlshes  apparent  profit ; 
but  by  requiring  supplies  from  a  greater  distance,  it  in- 
creases prime  cost.  This  diminution  of  the  one  and  ia- 
cnease  of  the  other  seem,  in  mofit  cases,  nearly  to  counter- 
balance one  another ;  which  is  probably  the  reason  that, 
4hongh  the  prices  of  com  and  cattle  are  commonly  Ten 
"*""  rent  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  those  of  br^d 
bntehei-'s  aieaf  are  generally  Tery  nearly  the  same 

the  greater  part  of  it. 
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I!iough  the  profits  of  stock  both  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  'bade  are  generally  less  in  the  capital  than  in  small 
IswDB  and  country  villages,  yet  great  tortunes  are  fre- 
qaently  acquired  from  small  beginnings  in  the  former,  and 
joarce  ever  in  the  latter.     In  small  towns  and  country 
nllages,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  market,  trade 
cannot  always  be  extended   as   stock  extends.     In  such 
places,  therefore,  though  the  rate  of  a  particular  person's 
profits  may  be  very  high,  the  sum  or  amount  of  them  can 
nerer  be  very  great,  nor  consequently  that  of  his  annual 
Mwumulation.     In  great  towns,  on  the  contrary,  trade  can 
be  extended  as  stock  increases,  and  the  credit  of  a  frugal 
and  thriving  man  increases  much  faster  than  his  stock. 
His  trade  is  extended  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  both, 
and  the  sum  or  amount  of  his  profits  is  in  proportion  b^ 
the  extent  of  his  trade,  and  his  annual  accumulation  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  profits.     It  seldom  hap- 
fesiB,  however,  that  great  fortunes  are  made  even  in  great 
towns  by  any  one  regular,  established,  and  well-known 
branch  of  business,  but  in  consequence  of  a  long  life  of 
induBtry,  frugality,  and  attention.     Sudden  fortunes,  in- 
jeed,  are  sometimes  made  in  such  places  by  what  is  called 
tie  trade  of  speenlation.     The  speculative  merchant  eier- 
dees  no  one  regular,  established,  or  well-known  branch  of 
business.     He  is  a  com  merchant  this  year,  and  a  wine 
merchant  the  next,  and  a  sugar,  tobacco,  or  tea  merchant 
the  year  after.     He  enters  into  every  trade,  when  he  fore- 
sees that  it  is  likely  to  be  more  than  commonly  profitable, 
jud  he  quits  it  when  he  foresees  that  its  profits  are  likely 
to  retom  to  the  level  of  other  trades.     His  profits  and 
uea,  therefore,  can  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  those 
any  one  established  and  well-known  branch  of  business. 
A  bold  adventurer  may  sometimes  acquire  a  considerable 
'^jrtnne  by  two  or  three  successful  speculations ;  but  is  just 
S8  likely  to  lose  one  by  two  or  three  unsuccessful  ones. 
^laa  trade  can  be  carried  on  nowhere  but  in  great  towns.  It 
38  onW-  in  places  of  the  most  extensive  commerce  and  corre- 
«p«mdence  that  the  intelligence  requisite  for  it  can  be  had. 
The  five  circumstances  above  mentioned,  thongh  they 
occasion  considerable  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  labour 
and  profits  of  stock,  occasion  none  in  the  whole  of  the 
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advantages  and  disadva,iitage3,  real  or  imagiaarj',  of  the 
different  employments  of  either.  The  nature  of  those  cir- 
cumstances is  Buch,  that  they  make  up  for  a  small  pecu- 
niary gain  in  gome,  ajid  counterbalance  a,  great  one  in 
others. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  quality  may  take  plax*  in 
the  whole  of  their  advantages  or  disadvantages,  three 
things  »re  requisite  even  where  there  is  the  most  perfect 
freedom.  First,  the  employments  must  be  well  known 
and  long  established  in  the  neighbourhood ;  secondly,  they 
must  be  in  their  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called  their 
natural  state ;  and,  thirdly,  they  must  be  the  sole  or 
principal  employments  of  thoae  who  occupy  them. 

First,  this  quality  can  take  place  only  in  those  employ- 
ments which  are  well  known,  and  have  been  long  established 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Where  all  other  circomataneea  are  equal,  wages  are 
generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old  trades.  When  a  pro- 
jector attempts  to  establish  a  new  manufacture,  he  must  at 
first  entice  his  workmen  from  other  employments  by  higher 
wages  than  they  can  either  earn  iu  their  own  trades,  or 
than  the  nature  of  his  work  would  otherwise  require,  and 
a  considerable  time  must  pass  away  before  he  can  venture 
to  reduce  them  to  the  common  level.  Manufactures  for 
which  the  demand  arises  altogether  from  fashion  and 
fancy,  are  continually  changing,  aud  seldom  last  long 
enough  to  be  considered  as  old  established  manufactures. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  for  which  the  demand  arises  chiefly 
from,  use  or  necessity,  are  less  liable  to  change,  and  tha 
same  form  or  fabric  may  uontiuue  in  demand  for  whole 
centuries  together.  The  wages  of  labour,  therefore,  are 
likely  to  be  higher  in  maaufa«tures  of  the  former,  than  iu 
those  of  the  latter  kind.  Birmingluim  deals  chiefly  in 
manufactures  of  the  former  kind ;  ShefSeld  in  those  or  the 
latter ;  and  the  wages  of  labour  in  those  two  different 
places,  are  said  to  be  suitable  to  this  difference  in  the 
nature  of  their  manufactures. 

The  establishment  of  aay  new  manufacture,  of  any  new 
branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  new  prsMitice  in  agriculture, 
is  always  a  speculation,  from  which  the  projector  promises 
iimaelf  extraordinary  profits.    These  profits  sometimes  are 
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wiy  great,  and  sometimes,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  they 
ire  quite  otherwise ;  but  in  general  they  bear  no  regular 
proportion  to  thoae  of  other  old  trades  in  the  neighbour- 
Dood.  If  the  project  aucceeda,  they  are  commonly  at  first 
rerj  high.  When  the  trade  or  practice  becomes  thoroughly 
eetabhshed  and  well  known,  the  competition  redueea  them 
to  the  level  of  other  trades. 

Secondly,  Thia  equality  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
ind  disadvantages  of  the  different  emplojTnenta  of  labour 
and  stock,  can  take  place  only  in  the  ordinary,  or  what  may 
le  called  the  natural  state  of  those  employraents. 

The  demand  for  almost  every  different  species  of  labour 
Ji  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  usual.  In 
tlieone  case  the  advantages  of  the  employment  rise  above, 
m  the  other  they  fall  below  the  common  level.  The  de- 
majid  for  country  labour  is  greater  at  hay-time  and  har- 
Test,  than  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  and  wages 
rise  with  the  demand.  In  time  of  war,  when  forty  or  fifty 
thou§and  Bailors  are  forced  from  the  merchant  service  into 
that  of  the  king,  the  demand  for  sailors  to  merchant  ships 
necessarily  rises  with  their  scarcity,  and  their  wagea  upon 
neh  occasions  commonly  rise  from  a  guinea  and  aeven- 
«d-twenty  shillings,  to  forty  shillings  and  three  pounds  a 
Mnth.  In  a  decaying  manufacture,  on  the  contrary,  many 
WMkmen,  rather  than  quit  their  old  trade,  are  contented 
liHi  smaller  wagea  than  would  otherwise  be  suitable  to  the 
Mtnre  of  their  employment, 

Hie  profits  of  stock  vary  with  the  price  of  the  commo- 
■fitiea  in  which  it  ia  employed.  Am  the  price  of  any  cora- 
.oodity  rises  above  the  ordinary  or  average  rate,  the  profits 
of  &t  least  some  part  of  the  stock  that  is  employed  in 
^ringing  it  to  market,  rise  above  their  projjer  level,  and  as 
■jt  Ms  they  sink  below  it.  All  coramoditiea  are  more  or 
1n!  liable  to  variations  of  price,  but  some  are  much  more 
*  than  others.  In  all  commodities  which  are  produced  by 
Imnan  industry,  the  quantity  of  industry  annually  em- 
JloTed  ia  necessarily  regulated  by  the  annual  demand,  in 
Kku  a  manner  that  the  average  annual  produce  may,  as 
1»dy  as  poBsihle,  be  equal  to  the  average  annual  conaump- 
fett.  In  some  employments,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
fte  Bime  quantity  of  industry  will  always  produce  the 
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r  very  nearly  the  aame  quantity  of  conunoditie* 
Jin  the  Knen  or  woollen  mannfacturea,  for  eiample,  the  same 
■  number  of  bands  will  annually  work  vp  very  nearly  the 
I  same  q-nantity  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.     The  Tariatioiu 
I  in  the  market  price  of  snch  commodities,  therefore,  can 
'  arise  only  from  some  accidental  variation  in  the  demand. 
A  public  mourning  raises  the  price  of  black  cloth.     Bnt  u 
the  demand  for  most  sorts  of  plain  linen  and  woollen  cloth 
ia  pretty  nniform,  so  is  likewise  the  price.     Bat  there  ne 
other  employments  in  which  the  same  qaa.ntity  of  industry 
will  not  always  prodace  the  same  quantity  of  conunoditiea. 
The  same  quantity  of  industry,  for  eiample.  will,  in  diffe- 
rent years,  produce  very  different  quantities  of  com,  wine, 
hops,  sugar,  tobacco,  4c,     The  price  of  such  conunodities, 
therefore,  varies  not  only  with  the  variations  of  demand< 
hut  with  the  much  greater  and  more  frequent  variations  of 
quantity,  and  is  consequently  eitremely  fluctuatiai;.     But 
the  profit  of  soTiie  of  the  dealers  must  necessarily  fluctuate 
with  the  price  of  the  commodities.     The  operations  of  the 
speculative  merchant  are  principally  employed  about  such 
commodities.     He  endeavours  to  buy  them  np  when  he 
foresees  that  their  price  is  likely  to  rise,  and  to  sell  them 
when  it  is  likely  to  fall. 

Thirdly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages— ^^ 
and  disadvantages  of  the  different  employments  of  labour^:^ 
and  stock,  can  take  place  only  in  such  as  are  the  sole  "i—  '~ 
principal  employments  of  those  who  occupy  them. 

When  a  person  derives  his  subsistence  from  one  employ  - 
ment,  whicb  does  not  ocenpy  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  the  intervals  of  his  leisure  he  is  often  willing  to  work  &. : 
another  for  less  wages  than  would  otherwise  suit  the  natitr-e 
of  the  employment. 

There  still  subsists  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  a  set  of 
people  called  Cotters  or  Cottagers,  though  they  w 
frequent  some  years  ago  than  they  are  now.     They  are  a 
sort  of  out-servanfs  of  tbe  landlords  and  farmers.    Tho 
usual  reward  which  they  receive  from  their  masters  is  a 
house,  a  small  garden  for  pot  herbs,  as  much  grass  as  wUl 
feed  a  cow,  and,  perhaps,  an  acre  or  two  of  bad  arabla    , 
land.   When  their  master  has  occasion  for  their  labour,  he    i 
^ves  them,  besides,  two  pecks  of  oatmeal  a  week,  woitti  I 
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ten  pence  sterling.     During  a  great  part  of  the 
has  little  or  no  occasion  for  their  labour,  and  the 


[vatioii  of  their  own  little  poBseBBJon  ia  not  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  time  which  is  left  at  their  own  disposal.  When 
■Dcii  occupiers  were  more  numeroys  than  thej  are  at  pre- 
sent, they  are  said  to  have  been  willing  to  give  their  spare 
tine  for  a  very  small  reoompence  to  anybody,  and  to  have 
imjught  for  lei^a  wages  than  other  labourers.  In  ancient 
times  they  seem  to  have  been  common  all  over  Europe. 
In  countries  ill  cultivated  and  worse  inhabited,  the  greater 
part  of  landlords  and  fanners  could  not  otherwise  provide 
tieraselves  with  the  extraordinary  number  of  hands,  which 
wmntry  labour  requires  at  certain  seasons.  The  daily  or 
■weekly  recompenoe  which  such  labourers  occasionally  re- 
OKTsd  from  their  masters,  was  evidently  not  the  whole 
price  of  their  labour.  Their  small  tenement  made  a  con- 
iiderable  part  of  it  This  daily  or  weekly  recompence, 
Wever,  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  whole  of  it, 
)ij  many  writers  who  have  collected  the  prices  of  labour 
and  provisions  in  ancient  times,  and  who  have  taken  plea- 
rare  in  representing  both  as  wonderfully  low. 

The  produce  of  such  labour  comes  frequently  cheaper  to 
Birket  than  would  otherwise  be  suitable  to  its   nature. 
Stockings   in    many   parts  of    Scotland   are  knit    much 
dieaper  than  they  can  anywhere  be  wrought  upon  the 
loom,     They  are  the  work  of  servants  and  labourers,  who 
■ierire  the  principal  part  of  their  subsistence  from  some 
other  employroent.     More  than  a  thousand  pair  of  Shet- 
land stockings  are  annually  imported  into  Leith,  of  which 
tie  price  is  from  fivepence  to  sevenpence  a  pair.     At  Lear- 
^ick,  the  small  capital  of  the  Shetland  islands,  tenpence  a 
^y,  I  have  been  assured,  is  a  common  price  of  common 
labour.     In  the  same  islands  they  knit  worsted  stockings 
^  the  value  of  a  guinea  a  pair  and  upwards. 

The  spinning  of  linen  yam  is  carried  on  in  Scotland 
'liearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  knitting  of  stockings,  by 
Ber?ants  who  are  chiefly  hired  for  other  purposes.  They 
<Bni  but  a  very  scanty  subsistence,  who  endeavour  to  get 
flieir  whole  livelihood  by  either  of  those  trades.  In  most 
ports  o£  Scotland  she  is  a  good  spinner  who  can  earn 
twenty  pence  a  week. 


In  opulent  countries  the  market  is  generally  so  exten- 
Bive,  that  any  one  trade  is  sufficient  to  employ  the  whola 
labour  and  atock  of  those  who  occupy  it.     Inatancea  of 
people's  liTing  by  one  employment,  and  at  the  same  time 
deriving  some  little  advantage  from  another,  occur  chiefly 
in  poor  countries.     The  following  instance,  however,  of 
something  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  capital 
of  a  very  rich  one.     There  is  no  city  in  Europe,  I  believe. 
in  which  house-rent  is  dearer  than  in  I^ondon,  and  yet  I 
know  no  capital  in  which  a  furnished  apartment  c 
hired  so  cheap.      Lodging  is  not  only  much  cheaper  i 
IiOndon  than  in  Paris ;  it  is  much  cheaper  than  i 
bnr^h  of  the  same  degree  of  goodness  ;  and  what  may  ai 
extraordinary,  the  dearness  of  house-rent  is  the  cause  d 
the  cheapness  of  lodging.    The  deamesa  of  house-rent  i: 
Ijondon  arises,  not  only  from  those  causes  which  renderS 
dear  In  all  great  capitals,  the  dearness  of  labour,  the  dea  ' 
ness  of  all  the  materials  of  building,  which  must  gener 
be  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  above  all  the  dea 
ness  of  ground-rent,  every  landlord  acting  the  part  of  ■ 
monopolist,  and  frequently  exacting  a  higher  rent  for  a^ 
single  acre  of  bad  land  in  a  town,  than  can  be  had  for  & 
hundred  of  the  best  in  the  country;  but  it  arises  in  part 
from  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
which  oblige  every  master  of  a  family  to  hire  a  whole 
house  from  top  to  bottom.     A  dwelling-house  in  England 
means  everything  that  is  contained  under  the  same  roof. 
In  France,  Scotland,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  it 
frequently  means  no  more  than  a  single  story.     A  trades- 
man in  London  is  obliged  to  hire  a  whole  house  in  that 
part  of  the  town  where  his  customers  live.    His  shop  is 
uj-on  the  ground-floor,  and  he  aud  his  family  sleep  in  the 
garret;  and  he  endeavoui-s  to  pay  a  part  of  his  house-r 
by  letting  the  two  middle  stories  to  lodgers.     He  exp* 
to  maintain  his  family  by  his  trade,  and  not  by  his  1d4^ 
Whereas,  at  Paris  and  Edinhui^h,  the  people   wh 
lodgings  have  commonly  no  other  means  of  subsistence 
and  the  price  of  the  lodging  must  pay,  not  only  the  P 
of  the  house,  but  the  whole  espcnoe  of  the  family. 


Part  II. 

ISKjUALITlES   OCCABIONED   BT   THE  POLICY   OV  EDfiOPE.' 

SUCH  are  the  inequalitiea  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
uid  disa-dvantages  of  the  difierent  emplojmeiits  of 
Jabonr  and  Btock,  which  the  defect  of  any  of  the  three 
leqniBitea  ahove -mentioned  must  oceaaion,  even  where  there 
is  the  moflt  perfect  liberty.  ,  But  the  policy  of  Europe,  by 
Eot  leaving  things  at  perfect  liberty,  oeoaaiona  other 
meqiuJitiea  of  much  greater  importance. 

It  does  this  chiefly  in  the  three  following  ways.  First, 
bj  reetnuning  the  competition  in  some  employments  to  a 
smaller  number  than  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter 
ialo  them;  secondly,  by  increasing  it  in  others  beyond 
*liftt  it  naturally  would  be ;  and,  thirdly,  by  obstructing 
the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  stock,  both  from  employ- 
ment to  employment,  and  from  place  to  place. 

Krst,  The  policy  of  Europe  occasions  a  very  important 
inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
ut  file  different  employments  of  labour  and  stock,  by  re- 
BtrainiDg  the  competition  in  some  employments  to  a 
wdler  number  than  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  them. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations  are  the  principal 
means  it  makes  use  of  for  this  purpose. 

The  esclusive  privilege  of  an  incorporated  trade  neces- 
«rilr  restrains  the  competition,  in  the  town  where  it  is 
Mtabliahed,  to  those  who  are  free  of  the  trade.  To  have 
served  aji  apprenticeship  in  the  town,  under  a  master 
pWperly  qualified,  is  commonly  the  neceaaary  requisite 
fot  obtaining  this  freedom.  The  bye-laws  of  the  corpora- 
tion regulate  sometimes  the  number  of  apprentices  which 
*"!  master  is  allowed  to  have,  and  almost  always  the 
number  of  years  which  each  apprentice  is  obliged  to  serve, 
The  intention  of  both  regulations  is  to  restrain  the  compe- 
Wion  to  a  much  smaller  number  than  might  otherwise  be 
^"paed  to  enter  into  the  trade.     The  limitation  of  the 
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number  of  apprentices  restrains  it  directly.  A  long  term 
of  apprenticeship  reatraios  it  more  indirectlr.  but  as 
efEectuaDy,  by  increasing  the  expence  of  education. 

In  Sheffield  no  master  cutler  can  have  more  than  one 
apprentice  at  a  time,  by  a  bye-law  of  the  corporation.  In 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  no  master  weaver  can  have  more 
than  two  apprentices,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  fire  pounds 
a  month  to  the  king.  No  master  hatter  can  have  more 
than,  two  apprentieea  anywhere  in  England,  or  in  the  Eng- 
lish plantations,  under  pain  'of  forfeiting  fire  pounds  a 
month,  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  who  shall  sue  in 
any  court  of  record.  Both  these  regulations,  though  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  public  law  of  the  kingdom,  are 
evidently  dictated  by  the  same  corporation  spirit  which 
enacted  the  bye-law  of  Sheffield.  The  silk  weavera  in 
London  had  scarce  been  incorporated  a  year  when  they  en- 
acted a  bye-law,  restraining  any  master  from  having  more 
than  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  It  required  a  particular 
act  of  parliament  to  rescind  this  bye-law. 

Seven  years  Eeem  anciently  to  have  been,  all  oveK 
Europe,  the  usuaJ  term  established  for  the  duration  ol 
apprenticeships  in  the  greater  part  of  incorporated  trades 
All  such  incorporations  were  anciently  called  universities 
which  indeed  is  the  proper  Latin  name  for  any  incorpora,- 
tion  whatever.  The  university  of  smiths,  the  university  o 
taylors,  &c.,  are  eipreasions  whicb  we  commonly  meet  wit] 
in  the  old  charters  of  ancient  towns.  When  those  paj 
ticular  incorporations  which  are  now  peculiarly  callet 
universities  were  first  established,  the  term  of  years  whid 
it  was  necessary  to  study,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  ol 
master  of  arts,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  term  of  apprenticeship  in  common  trades,  of  which  the 
incorporations  were  much  more  ancient.  As  to  have 
wrought  seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified, 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  any  person  to  become  a 
master,  and  to  have  himself  apprentices  in  a  common 
trade;  so  to  have  studied  seven  years  under  a  maattr 
properly  qualified,  was  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a 
master,  teacher,  or  doctor  (words  anciently  Bynonimous)  ic 
the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  scholars  or  apprentices  (w 
likewise  originally  synonimous)  to  study  under  him, 
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By  the  5tli  of  Elizabeth,  commonlj  culled  the  Statute  of 
Apprenticeship,  it  was  enacted,  that  ao  person  should  fur 
the  future  eiercise  any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery  a,t  that 
time  exercised  in  England,  unless  he  had  previously  served 
to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  least;  and  what 
before  had  been  the  bye-law  of  many  particular  corpora. 
tioBB,  became  in  England  the  general  and  public  law  of  all 
trades  carried  on  in  market  towns.  Fur  though  the  words 
of  the  statute  are  very  general,  and  seem  plainly  to  include 
the  whole  kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation  has 
been  limited  to  market  towns,  it  having  been  held  that  in 
country  yillages  a  person  may  exercise  several  different 
trades,  though  he  has  not  served  a  seven  years  apprentice- 
aliip  to  each,  they  being  necessary  for  the  conveniency  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  people  frequently  not 
\ieing  sufficient  to  supply  each  with  a  particular  set  of 

By  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  words  too  the  operation 

of  this  statute  has  been  limited  to  those  trades  which  were 

established  in  England  before  the  5th  of  Elisabeth,  and 

.never  been  extended  to  such  aa  have  been  introduced 

,that  time.      This  limitation  has  given  occasion  to 

distinctions  which,  considered  as  rules  of  police, 

as  foolish  as  can  well  be  imagined.     It  has  been 

.  )d,  for  example,  that  a  coachmaker  can  neither 
hinudi  make  nor  employ  journeymen  to  make  his  coach- 
*lieelB;  but  must  buy  them  of  a  master  wheelwright; 
this  latter  trade  having  been  exercised  in  England  before 
ttie  Stli  of  Elizabeth.  But  a  wheelwright,  though  he  has 
never  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  coaehmaker,  may 
titW  himself  make  or  employ  journeymen  to  make  coaches ; 
^  ttade  of  a  coachmaker  not  being  within  the  statute, 
bManse  not  exercised  in  England  at  the  time  when  it  was 
niade.  The  manufactures  of  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Wolverhampton,  are  many  of  them,  upon  this  account, 
not  within  the  statute ;  not  having  been  exercised  in  Eng- 
land before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 

In  France,  the  duration  of  apprenticeships  is  different  in 
different  towns  and  in  difEerent  trades.  In  Paris,  five 
jears  is  the  term  required  in  a  great  number;  but  before 
any  person  can  be  qualified  to  exercise  the  trade  aa  a 
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master,  he  mnst,  in  maar  of  them,  serve  fire  jeara  moi 
a  joumeTmaiL  Dtirmg  this  latter  term  he  is  called 
c-ompanion  of  his  master,  and  the  term  itself  is  called 
companionship. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  general  law  which  regulates 
Tersally  the  duration  of  apprenticeships.  The  term  is  dif—- 
terent  in  different  corporations.  Where  it  is  long,  a  part 
of  it  may  generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a  small  fine. 
In  moat  towns  too  a  very  small  fine  is  safficlent  to  pur — 
chase  the  freedom  of  any  corporation.  The  weayers  o^' 
linen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal  manufactures  of  th^» 
country,  as  well  as  all  other  artificers  subserrient  to  then*. » 
wheelmakerH,  reelmafcers,  &c.,  mary  exercise  their  trades  iKm 
any  town  corporate  without  paying  any  fine.  In  all 
towns  corporate  all  persons  are  free  to  sell  bnteher's 
meat  upon  any  lawful  day  of  the  week.  Three  years  is 
in  Scotland  a  common  term  of  apprenticeship,  even  Lxi 
some  Tery  nice  trades ;  and  in  general  I  know  of  no 
country  in  Europe  in  which  corporation  laws  are  ao  littl* 
oppresBiTe. 

The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labour,  as 
it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all  other  property,  ao  it  is 
the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  patrimony  of  a  poor 
man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his  haDds  ;  and 
to  hinder  Tiim  from  employing  this  strength  and  deiterity 
in  what  manner  he  thinks  proper  without  injury  to  his 
neighbour,  is  a  plain  violation  of  this  most  sacred  property. 
It  ia  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the  just  liberty  both  of 
the  workman,  and  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  em- 
ploy him.  As  it  hinders  the  one  from  working  at  what  he 
thinks  proper,  80  it  hinders  the  others  from  employing 
whom  they  think  proper.  To  j  udge  whether  he  is  fit  to  bfl 
employed,  may  surely  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  tho 
employers  whose  interest  it  so  much  concerns.  The 
affected  anxiety  of  the  law-giver,  lest  they  should  emploT 
an  improper  person,  is  evidently  as  impertinent  as  it  is 
oppressive.  I 

The  institution  of  long  apprenticeships  can  give  no  seen-     | 
I  rity  that  insufficient  workmanship  shall  not  frequently  bo   _ 

^^^^weaposed  to  public  sale.     When  this  is  done  it  is  generall^J 
^^^^Hj^  eSect  of  fraud,  and  not  of  inahility ;  and  the  longa^^^ 
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ippmnticesliip  can  give  no  security  against  fraud.  Quite 
different  regulations  are  nec^ssaiy  to  prevent  this  abuse. 
The  sterling  mark  upon  plate,  ajid  the  stampa  upon  linen 
ud  woollen  cloth,  give  the  purchaser  much  greater  secu- 
li^  than  any  statute  of  apprenticeship,  fie  generally 
looks  at  these,  but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  eu- 
qnire  whether  the  workmen  had  served  a  seven  years 
tpprenticeship . 

The  institution  of  long  apprenticeships  has  no  tendeocv 
to  form  young  people  to  industry.  A  journeyman  who 
irorks  by  the  piec«  is  likely  to  be  industrious,  because  he 
derives  a  benefit  from  every  eiertion  of  his  industry.  An 
apprentice  iB  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almost  always  is  bo,  be- 
cauBe  he  bae  no  immediate  interest  to  be  otherwise.  In 
the  inferior  employments,  the  sweets  of  labour  consist  al- 
together in  the  reeompenee  of  labour.  They  who  are 
soonest  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  it,  are  likely 
sooneBt  to  conceive  a  relish  for  it,  and  to  acquire  the  early 
labit  of  industry.  A  young  man  naturally  conceives  an 
werdon  to  labour,  when  for  a  long  time  he  receives  no 
henefit  from  it.  The  boys  whoare  put  out  apprentices  from 
public  charities  are  generally  bound  for  more  than  the 
MUal  number  of  years,  and  they  generally  turn  out  very 
idle  and  worthless. 

Apprenticeships  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  an- 
wnts.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  master  and  apprentice 
make  a  considerable  article  in  every  modem  code.  The 
Roman  law  is  perfectly  silent  with  regard  to  them.  I 
tnoir  no  Greek  or  Latin  wonl  (I  might  venture,  I  believe, 
to  asaert  that  there  is  none)  which  expresses  the  idea  we 
IMW  Bnnei  to  the  word  Apprentice,  a  servant  bound  to 
■•oik  at  a  particular  trade  for  the  benefit  of  a  master,  dur- 
ing a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  that  the  master  shall 
toioli  him  that  trade. 

lioi^;  apprenticeships  are  altogether  unnecessary.  The 
iirts,  which  are  much  superior  to  common  trades,  such  as 
those  of  making  clocks  and  watches,  contain  no  such  mys- 
l«ry  as  to  require  a  long  course  of  instruction.  The  first 
mteution  of  such  beautiful  machines,  indeed,  and  even  that 
of  some  of  the  instruments  employed  in  making  them. 
ittUBt,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and 
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long  time,  and  may  juBtly  be  coaBidered  as  among  tlie  hap- 
piest efforts  o£  human  ingeauitj".  But  when  both  have 
been  fairlj^  invented  and  are  well  underHtood,  tu  explain  to  I 
any  young  man,  in  the  completest  manner,  how  to  apply 
the  instruments  and  how  to  construct  the  machines,  cannot 
well  require  more  than  the  Jesaone  of  a  f«w  weeks :  per- 
haps those  of  a  few  days  might  be  sufficient.  la  the  com- 
mon mechanic  trades,  those  of  a  few  days  might  certainly 
bo  Buffioient.  The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  eren  in  com- 
mon trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  practice  and 
experience.  But  a  young  mSiU  would  practise  with  much 
more  diligence  and  attention,  if  from  the  beginning  he 
wrought  aB  a  journeyman.,  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
httle  work  which  he  could  execute,  and  paying  in  his  turn 
fur  the  materials  wliich  be  might  Bometimes  spoil  through 
awkwardness  and  inexperience.  His  education  would  gene- 
rally in  this  way  be  more  effectual,  and  always  leas  tedious 
and  eipensiTe.  The  master,  indeed,  would  be  a  loser.  Ha 
would  lose  all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which  he  now 
saTes,  for  seven  years  together.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  the 
apprentice  himself  would  be  a  loser.  In  a  trade  so  easily 
learnt  he  would  have  more  competitors,  and  bis  wages, 
when  ha  came  to  be  a  complete  workman,  woidd  be  muoh 
lesB  than  at  present.  The  same  increase  of  competition 
would  reduce  the  profits  of  the  masters  as  well  as  the  wages 
of  workmen.  Tlie  trades,  the  crafts,  the  mysteries,  would 
all  be  losers.  But  the  pubUc  would  be  a  gainer,  the 
work  of  all  artificers  coming  in  this  way  much  cheaper  to 
market. 

It  ifl  to  prevent  this  reduction  of  price,  and  consequently 
of  wages  and  profit,  by  restraining  that  free  competition 
■which  would  moat  certainly  occasion  it,  that  all  corpora- 
tions, and  the  greater  part  of  corporation  laws,  have  been 
established.  In  order  to  erect  a  corporation,  no  other 
authority  in  ancient  times  was  requisite  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  that  of  the  town  corporate  in  which  it  was 
established.  In  England,  indeed,  a  charter  from  the  king 
was  likewise  necessary.  But  this  prerogative  of  the  crown 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  rather  for  extorting  money 
m  from  the  subject,  than  for  the  defence  of  tlie  common 
rty  against  such  oppressive  monopolies.     Upon  paying 


ft  fine  to  Uie  king,  the  charter  seems  generally  to  have  been 
readily  granted ;  and  when  any  particular  class  of  artificers 
or  traders  thought  proper  to  act  as  a  corporation  without 
ichui^r,  such  adulterine  guilds,  aa  they  were  called,  were 
not  always  disfranchised  upon  that  account,  but  obliged  to 
fine  umually  to  the  king  for  permission  to  exercise  thi^ir 
TKUTped  priTileges.'  The  immediat*  inspection  of  all  cor- 
porations, and  of  the  bye-!aws  which  they  might  think 
proper  to  enact  (or  their  own  government,  belonged  to  the 
town  rorporat*  in  which  they  were  established ;  and  what- 
eyer  disciplioe  was  eierciaed  over  them,  proceeded  com- 
monly, not  from  the  ting,  but  from  that  greater  incorpo- 
ration of  which  those  subordinate  ones  were  only  parts  or 
members. 

The  govenmient  of  towns  corporate  was  altogether  in 
IliB hands  of  traders  and  artificers;  and  it  was  the  mani- 
l«st  interest  of  every  particular  class  of  them,  to  prevent 
the  market  from  heing  over-stocked,  aa  they  commonly  ei- 
pnu  it,  with  their  own  particular  species  of  industry  r 
lUch  is  in  reality  to  keep  it  always  under- stocked.  Each 
ellttwas  eager  to  establish  r^ulations  proper  for  this  pur- 
p«e,  and,  provided  it  was  allowed  to  do  so,  was  willing  to 
Miiient  that  every  other  class  should  do  the  same.  In 
Mnsequence  of  such  regulations,  indeed,  each  class  was 
oliliged  to  buy  the  goods  they  bad  occasion  for  from  every 
Other  within  the  town,  somewhat  dearer  than  they  other- 
*ite  might  have  done.  But  in  recompeuce,  they  were  en- 
ibled  to  sell  their  own  just  as  much  dearer ;  so  that  so  far 
it  was  as  broad  aa  long,  as  they  say  ;  and  in  the  dealings 
ul  the  different  classes  within  the  town  with  one  another, 
Mne  of  them  were  losers  by  these  regulations.  But  in 
thor  dealings  with  the  country  they  were  all  great  gainers ; 
Kid  in  these  latter  dealings  consists  the  whole  trade  which 
Bipports  and  enriches  every  town. 

KTery  town  draws  its  whole  subsistence,  and  all  the 
materials  of  its  industry,  from  the  country.  It  pays  for 
'hesB  chiefly  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  sending  back  to  the 
touatry  a  part  of  those  materials  wrought  up  and  manu- 
festut^i  in  which  case  their  price  is  augmented  by  the 
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wages  of  the  workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  masters  or 
immediate  employers :  secondl;,  by  sending  to  it  a  part 
both  of  the  mde  and  manufactured  produce,  either  of 
other  coimtries,  or  of  distant  parts  of  the  same  country, 
imported  into  the  town ;  in  which  case  too  the  original 
price  of  those  goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the 
carriers  or  sailors,  and  hj  the  profits  of  the  merchants  who 
employ  them.  In  what  is  gained  upon  the  first  of  those 
two  branches  of  commerce,  consists  the  advantage  which 
the  town  makes  by  its  manufactures ;  in  what  is  gained 
upon  the  second,  the  advantage  of  its  inland  and  foreign 
trade.  The  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  the  profits  of  theii 
different  employers,  make  up  the  whole  of  what  is  gained 
upon  both.  Whatever  regulations,  therefore,  tend  to  in- 
crease those  wages  and  profits  beyond  what  they  othenrisB. 
would  be,  tend  to  enable  the  town  to  purchase,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  country.  They  give  the 
traders  and  artificers  in  the  town  an  advantage  over  tie 
landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers  in  the  country,  and  break 
down  that  uatural  equality  which  would  otherwise  take 
place  in  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  between  them. 
The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  society  ia 
annually  divided  between  those  two  different  sets  of  people. 
By  means  of  those  regulations  a  greater  share  of  it  ii 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  than  would  otherwiw 
fall  to  them ;  and  a  less  to  those  of  the  country. 

The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for  the  provisionB 
a.nd  materials  annually  imported  into  it,  is  the  quantity  of 
manufactures  and  other  goods  annually  exported  from  it ' 
The  dearer  the  latter  are  sold,  the  cheaper  the  former  ace 
bought.  The  industry  of  the  town  becom.es  more,  and  that 
of  the  country  less  advantageous. 

That  the  industry  which  is  carried  on  in  town  is,  evety« 
where  in  Europe,  more  advantageous  than  that  which  i> 
carried  on  in  the  country,  without  entering  into  any  veiy 
nice  computations,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  one  very 
simple  and  obvious  observation.  In  every  country  of 
Europe  we  find,  at  least,  a  hundred  people  who  ha»8 
acquired  great  fortunes  from  small  beginnings  by  trade 
and  manufactures,  the  industry  which  properly  belongs  t» 
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towns,  for  one  who  haa  done  so  by  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  country,  the  raising  of  rude  produce  by  the 
_  improvement  and  cultication  of  knd.  Industry,  therefore, 
LmuEt  be  better  rewarded,  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
■profits  of  stoct  must  evidently  be  greater  in  the  one  situa- 
Btdoa  than  in  the  other.  But  stock  and  labour  naturally 
I  ieek  the  most  advantageous  employment.  They  naturally, 
H  therefore,  resort  as  much  as  they  can  to  the  town,  and 
■desert  the  country. 

H  The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  bein^  collected  into  one 
if  place,  can  easily  combine  together.  The  most  insignificant 
3  trades  carried  on  in  towns  have  accordingly,  in  some  place 
3  w  other,  been  incorporated  j  and  even  where  they  have 
J  Eerer  been  incorporated,  yet  the  corporation  spirit,  the 
J  je&louBy  of  strangers,  the  aversion  to  take  apprentices,  or 
I  to  commnnicate  the  secret  of  their  trade,  generally  prevail 
J  mthem,  and  often  teach  them,  by  voluntary  associations  and 
I  agreements,  to  prevent  that  free  competition  which  they 
■taanot  prohibit,  by  bye-laws.  The  trades  which  employ 
Htiut  a  small  number  of  hands,  run  most  easily  into  such 
H  eombinations.  Half-a-dosen  wool-combers,  perhaps,  are 
B  WKBsary  to  keep  a  thousand  spinners  and  weavers  at 
a  Tork.  Sy  combining  not  to  take  apprentices,  they  can  not 
B  only  engross  the  employment,  but  reduce  the  whole  manu- 
B  future  into  a  sort  of  slavery  to  themselves,  and  raise  the 
B  price  of  their  labour  much  above  what  is  due  to  the  nature 
■  ot  their  work. 

B  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dispersed  in  distant 
BfWes,  cannot  easily  combine  together.  They  have  not 
H^y  never  been  incorporated,  but  the  corporation  spirit 
H  never  has  prevailed  among  them.  !No  apprenticeship  haa 
^Ltst  been  thought  necessary  to  qualify  for  hushandry,  the 
^^Oj^Wule  of  the  country,  After  what  are  called  the  fine 
^^^^bd  the  liberal  professions,  however,  there  is  perhaps 
^^^^^u  vhich  requires  so  great  a  variety  of  knowledge 
^^^^Pmerience.  The  innumerable  volumes  which  have 
^P^mtten  upon  it  in  all  languages,  may  satisfy  us,  that 
HwQong  the  wisest  and  most  learned  nations,  it  has  never 
BWn  regarded  as  a  matter  very  easily  understood.  And 
Hfrom  all  those  volumes  we  shall  iu  vain  attempt  to  collect 
Ij  (hat  knowledge  of  its  various  aud  complicated  operations, 
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Sot  only  the  art  of  the  farmer,  the  general  d 
the  ©perationa  of  hnabamiry.  bnt  many  inferior  bra 
of  conntry  lahonr,  require  much  more  aidll  and  ei 
than  the  greater  part  of  mechanic  trades.  The  i 
worta  npoa  braaa  and  iroo,  worta  with  inetnmiei 
npon  materials  of  which  the  temper  is  alwaya  the  « 
Tery  nearly  the  same.  I  Bnt  the  man  who  pIoQgha  I 
ground  with  a  team,  of  horses  or  oxen,  works  with  ii 
menta  of  which  the  health,  atreogth,  and  temper,  a 
different  upon  different  occasiona.  vThe  condition  c 
materials  which  he  works  npon  too  is  as  variable  aa  tl 
the  instruments  which  he  works  with,  and  both  require  t( 
be  managed  with  much  judgment  and  discretion,  Th» 
common  ploughman,  though  generally  regarded  as  the  pat- 
tern of  stupidity  and  ignorance,  is  seldom  defective  in  iMs 
judgment  and  discretion.  He  ia  less  accustomed,  indeed, 
to  Bocial  intercourse  than  the  mechanic  who  lives  in  a  tovo, 
Hia  Toice  and  language  are  more  uncouth  and  more  difficult 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  not  used  to  them.  Hit 
underatanding,  however,  being  accustomed  to  consider  fr 
greater  variety  of  objects,  is  generally  much  superior  t« 
that  of  the  other,  whose  whole  attention  from  morning  till 
night  ia  commonly  occupied  in  performing  one  or  two  very 
simple  operations.  How  much  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in 
the  country  are  really  superior  to  those  of  the  town,  ia  well 
known  to  every  man  whom  either  business  or  curioaity  has 
Jed  to  converse  much  with  iMth.    In  China  and  Indostan 


[SfBcordiDglj'  both  the  rank  and  the  wages  of  countr; 
Jtboureis  are  eaid  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  greater 
art  of  artificers  and  manufactiirers.  They  would  probably 
le  BO  everywhere,  if  corporation  laws  and  the  corporation 
^lit  did  not  prevent  it. 

The  superiority  which  the  industry  of  the  towns  has 
werywhere  in  Europe  over  that  of  the  country,  is  not  alto- 
jether  owing  to  corporations  and  corporation  laws.  It  is 
■m^ported  by  many  other  regulations.  Tlie  high  duties 
upon  foreign  manufactures  and  upon  all  goods  imported 
ly  aJien  merchants,  all  t«nd  to  the  same  purpose.  Corpo- 
ntion.  laws  enable  the  iubabitanta  of  towns  to  raise  their 
prices,  without  fearing  to  be  undersold  by  the  competition 
«£  their  own  countrymen.  Those  other  regulations  secure 
^m  equally  against  that  of  foreigners.  The  enhancement 
flf  price  occasioned  by  both  is  everywhere  finally  paid  by 
tbe  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers  of  the  country,  who 
lure  seldom  opposed  the  establishment  of  such  monopwhes, 
^&ej  have  commonly  neither  inclination  nor  fitness  to 
Wter  into  combinations ;  and  the  clamour  and  sophistry  of 
KKrohaats  and  manufacturers  easily  persuade  them  that 
V>6  private  interest  of  a  part,  and  of  a  subordinate  part  of 
tlie  society,  is  the  general  interest  of  the  whole. 
.  la  Qreat  Britain  the  superiority  of  the  industry  of  the 
lowuB  over  that  of  the  country,  seems  to  have  been  greater 
Hmerly  than  in  the  present  times.  The  wages  of  country 
liboar  approach  nearer  to  those  of  manufacturing  labour, 
"  the  profits  of  stock  emploj'ed  in  agriculture  to  those  of 
ing  and  manufacturing  stock,  than  they  are  said  to 
Kve  done  in  the  last  century,  or  in.  the  beginning  of  the 
Jresent.  This  change  may  be  regarded  as  the  necessary, 
iftongh  very  late  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  en- 
iBrar^ement  given  to  the  industry  of  the  towiis.  The  stock 
'I^TOimijlatfcd  in  them  comes  in  time  to  be  so  great,  that  it 
Ifnno  longer  be  employed  with  the  ancient  profit  in  that 
^"  '  of  industry  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  That  in- 
has  its  limits  like  every  other ;  and  the  increase  of 
.  by  increasing  the  competition,  necessarily  reduces  the 
(ofit.  The  lowering  of  profit  in  the  town  forces  out  stock 
i  the  country,  where,  by  creating  a  new  demand  for 
nmtry  labour,  it  necessarily  raises  its  wages.     It  theu 
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Spreads  itself,  if  I  may  say  so,  over  the  face  of  the  ll 
and  by  being  employed  in  agriculture  is  in  part  restored^ 
the  conntry,  at  the  expence  of  which,  in  a.  great  measure, it' 
had  originally  been  accumulated  in  the  town.  That  eyerj- 
where  in  Europe  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  countrf 
have  been  owing  to  such  overflowings  of  the  stock  origimllj 
accumulated  in  the  towns,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  here- 
after ;  and  at  the  eame  time  to  demonstrate,  that  though 
some  countries  have  by  this  course  attained  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  opulence,  it  is  in  itself  necessarily  slow,  un- 
certain, liable  to  be  disturbed  and  interrupted  by  incii- 
merable  accidents,  and  in  every  respect  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  reason.  The  interests,  prejudiceiF 
laws  and  customs  which  have  given  occasion  to  it,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  as  fuUy  and  distinctly  as  I  can  in  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  this  inquiry. 

People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  together,  even  for 
merriment  and  diversion,  but  the  conversation  ends  in  >• 
conspiracy  against  the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to 
raise  prices.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  prevent  such  meet- 
ings, by  any  law  which  either  could  be  executed,  or  would 
be  consistent  with  liberty  and  justice.  But  though  the 
law  cannot  hinder  people  of  the  same  trade  from  sometimes 
assembling  together,  it  ought  to  do  nothing  to  facihtata 
BQch  assemblies ;  much  less  to  render  them,  necessary. 

A  regulation  which  obliges  all  those  of  the  same  trada 
in  a  particular  town  to  enter  their  names  and  places  of 
abode  in  a  public  register,  facilitates  such  assembUes.  It 
connects  individuals  who  might  never  otherwise  be  knowa 
to  one  another,  and  gives  every  man  of  the  trade  a  directioft 
where  to  find  every  other  man  of  it. 

A  regidation  which  enables  those  of  the  same  trade  to 
tax  themselves  in  order  to  provide  for  their  i>oor,  their 
I    sick,  their  widows  and  orphans,  by  giving  them  a  common 
'  interest  to  manage,  renders  such  assemblies  necessary. 

An  incorporation  not  only  renders  them  neoessanr,  bat 
makes  the  act  of  the  majority  binding  upon  the  whole.  In 
a  free  trade  an  effectual  combination  cannot  be  established 
but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  every  single  trader,  and 
it  cannot  last  longer  than  every  single  trader  continues  oi 
I  the  same  mind.     The  majority  of  a  corporation  can  enac* 
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u  bj'e-law  with  proper  peafllticB,  which  will  limit  the  c 
petition  more  effectually  and  more  durablj  than  any  Tolun- 
Uij  combination  whatever, 

The  pretence  that  corporations  are  necessary  for  the 
better  government  of  the  trade,  is  without  any  foundation, 
"Eie  real  and  effectual  discipline  which  is  exercised  over  a 
workman,  is  not  that  oi  his  corporation,  but  that  of  his 
(Tiatomera.  It  is  the  fear  of  losing  their  employment 
which  reatraina  his  frauds  and  corrects  his  negligence.  An 
HclusiTC  corporation  necessarily  weakens  the  force  of  thia 
(iiscipline.  A  particular  set  of  workmen  must  then  be 
employed,  let  them  behave  well  or  ill.  It  is  upon  thia 
acBonnt,  that  in  many  large  incorporated  towns  no  tolerable 
mrkmen  are  to  be  found,  even  in  some  of  the  most  necea- 
Hiry  trades.  If  you  would  have  your  work  tolerably  exe- 
cuted, it  must  be  done  in  the  auhurba,  where  the  workmen, 
laving  no  exclusive  privil^e,  have  nothing  but  their  cha- 
racter to  depend  upon,  and  you  must  then  smuggle  it  into 
the  town  as  well  as  you  can. 

It  is  in  thia  manner  that  the  pohcy  of  Europe,  by  re- 
etraining  the  competitiona  in  some  empioyments  to  a 
imaller  number  than  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  them,  occasions  a  very  important  inequality  in  the 
irbole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  stock. 

^Secondly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  increasing  the  com- 
patition  in  some  employments  beyond  what  it  naturally 
would  be,  occasions  another  inequahty  of  an  opposite  kind 
in  the  whole  of  the  advautagea  and  disadvantages  of  the 
different  employments  of  labour  and  stock. 

It  has  been  conaidered  as  of  so  much  importance  that  a 
proper  number  of  young  people  should  be  educated  for 
wrtsin  proEessionB,  that,  sometimes  the  public,  and  some- 
times the  piety  of  private  founders  have  established  many 
peoBions,  aoholarahipa,  exhibitiona,  bursaries,  &a.  for  this 
pQipOse,  which  draw  many  more  people  into  those  trades 
thaa  could  otherwise  pretend  to  follow  them.  In  ail 
cluiBtian  coiuitries,  I  believe,  the  education  of  the  greater 
part  o£  churchmen  ia  paid  for  in  thia  manner.  Very  few 
of  them,  are  educated  altogether  at  their  own  eipence. 
Tie  long,  tedious,  and  espenaive  education,  therefore,  of 
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those  who  are,  will  not  always  procure  them  a  suitable 
reward,  the  church  being  crowded  with  people  who,  id 
order  to  get  employment,  are  willing  to  accept  of  a  much 
smaller  recompence  than  what  auth  an  education  would 
otherwise  baye  entitled  them  to ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
competition  of  the  poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the  rich. 
It  would  be  indecent,  no  doubt,  to  compare  either  a  curate 
or  a  chaplain  with  a  journeyman  in  any  common  trade. 
The  pay  of  a  curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may  very  properly 
be  considered  as  of  the  same  nature  with  the  wages  of  a 
journeyman.  They  are,  all  three,  paid  for  their  work 
according  to  the  contract  which  they  may  happen  to  mate 
with  their  respective  superiors.  'Kll  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  five  marks,  containing  about  as 
m.uch  silver  as  ten  pounds  of  our  present  money,  was  in 
England  the  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  stipendiary  parish 
priest,  as  we  find  it  regulated  by  the  decrees  of  several 
different  national  councils.  At  the  same  period  f ourpenee 
a  day,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  a  shilling 
of  our  present  money,  was  declared  to  be  the  pay  of  a 
master  mason,  and  threepence  a  day,  equal  to  ninepence 
of  our  present  money,  that  of  a  journeyman  mason.' 
The  wages  of  both  these  labourers,  therefore,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  constantly  employed,  were  much  superior 
to  those  of  the  curate.  The  wages  of  the  master  matou, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  without  employment  one  third 
of  the  year,  would  have  fully  equalled  them.  By  the  12Ui 
of  Queen  Anne,  c.  12,  it  is  declared,  "  That  whereas  for 
want  of  sufficient  maintenance  and  encouragement  to 
curates,  the  cures  have  in  several  places  been  meanly 
supplied,  the  bishop  is,  therefore,  empowered  to  appoint 
by  writing  under  his  hajid  and  seal  a  sufficient  certain 
stipend  or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty  and  not  less 
than  twenty  pounds  a  year."  Forty  pounds  a  year  is 
reckoned  at  present  very  good  pay  for  a  curate,  and  not- 
withstanding this  act  of  parliament,  there  are  many  curacies 
under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  There  are  journeymen  shoe- 
makers in  London  who  earn  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  there 
is  scarce  an  industrious  workman  of  any  kind  in  that  metro- 

'  See  the  St&tula  of  Lalmurcra,  35  E 


polts  wlio  does  not  earn  more  than  twenty.  This  last  sum  in- 
deed does  not  exceed  what  ia  frequently  earned  by  common 
labonrers  in  many  country  pajiahea.  Whenever  the  law 
has  attempted  to  regulate  the  wagea  of  workmen,  it  has 
always  been  rather  to  lower  them  than  to  raise  them.  But 
tlie  law  has  upon  many  occasiona  attempted  to  raise  the 
Wges  of  curates,  and,  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to 
ob%e  the  rectors  of  parishes  to  give  them  more  than  the 
wetched  maintenance  which  they  themselves  might  be 
viUiug  to  accept  of.  And  in  both  cases  the  law  seems  to 
liSTe  been  equally  ineffectual,  and  has  never  either  been 
able  to  raise  the  wages  of  curates,  or  to  sink  those  of 
hbourera  to  the  d^ree  that  was  intended ;  because  it  has 
never  been  able  to  hinder  either  the  one  from  being  willing 
to  accept  of  less  than  the  I^al  allowance,  on  account  o£ 
the  indigence  of  their  situation  and  the  multitude  of  their 
competitors  ;  or  the  other  from  receiving  more,  on  account 
o[  the  contrajy  competition  of  those  who  expected  to  derive 
«ther  profit  or  pleasure  from  employing  them. 

Tlie  great  benefices  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities 
Mpport  the  honour  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  the 
mean  cireumstanees  of  some  of  its  inferior  members.  The 
Kipect  paid  to  the  profeaaion  too  mates  some  compensation 
even  to  them  for  the  meanness  of  their  pecuniary  recom- 
peace.  In  England,  and  in  all  Eoman  CathoHc  countries, 
tile  lottery  of  the  church  ia  in  reality  much  more  advan- 
tagMus  than  is  necessary.  The  example  of  the  churches 
tp£  Scotland,  of  Geneva,  and  of  several  other  Protestant 
thttTohes,  may  satisfy  us,  that  in  so  creditable  a  profession, 
in  which  education  is  so  easily  procured,  the  hopes  of  much 
more  moderate  benefices  will  draw  a  sufficient  number  of 
learned,  decent,  and  respectable  men  into  holy  orders. 

In  professions  in  which  there  are  no  benefices,  such  aa 
law  and  physic,  if  an  equal  proportion  of  people  were 
(iuoated  at  the  public  eipence,  the  competition  would 
soon  be  so  great,  as  to  sink  very  much  their  pecuniary  re- 
gard. It  might  then  not  be  worth  any  man's  while  to 
«ducate  his  son  to  either  of  those  professions  at  his  own 
They  would  be  entirely  abandoned  to  such  as 
educated  by  those  public  charities,  whose  num- 
necessities  would  oblige  them  in  general  to  con- 
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tent  themeelvea  with  a  very  miserable  recompenee,  to  the 
entire  degradation  of  the  now  respectable  professions  of 
law  and  phjsic. 

That  unprosperouB  race  of  men,  commonly  called  mei^^ 
of  lettere,  are  pretty  much  in  the  situation  which  lawyer^^ 
and  physicians  probably  would  be  in  upon  the  foregoin^fc 
supposition.  In  every  part  of  Europe  the  greater  part  C^.^ 
them  have  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  have  bete-ai 
hindered  by  different  reasons  from  entering  into  lio"Xy 
orders.  They  have  generally,  therefore,  been  educated  at 
the  public  expence,  and  their  numbers  are  everywhere  «o 
great  as  commonly  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour  to  a  1 
very  paltry  recompenee.  / 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  oufy  f 
employment  by  which  a  man  of  letters  could  make  any-  f" 
thing  by  his  talents,  was  that  of  a  public  or  private  teacher, 
or  by  communicating  to  other  people  the  cnrioua  and  uBrfiil 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  himself :  and  this  is 
Burely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  useful,  and  in  general 
even  a  more  profitable  employment  than  that  other  of 
writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the  art  of  printing  has 
given  occasion.  The  time  and  study,  the  genius,  knovf- 
ledge,  and  application  requisite  to  qualify  an  etoinent 
teacher  of  the  sciences,  are  at  least  equal  to  what  is  neees- 
sary  for  the  greatest  practitioners  in  law  and  physic.  But 
the  usual  reward  of  the  eminent  teacher  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  lawyer  or  physician ;  because  the  trade 
of  the  one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  it  at  the  public  expence ;  whereas  those  of 
the  other  two  are  encumbered  with  very  few  who  have  not 
been  educated  at  their  own.  The  usual  recompenee,  how- 
ever, of  pubhc  and  private  teachers,  small  as  it  may  appear, 
would  imdoubtedly  be  less  than  it  is,  if  the  competition  <A 
those  yet  more  indigent  men  of  letters  who  write  for  bread 
was  not  taken  out  of  the  market.  Before  the  invention  rf 
the  art  of  printing,  a  scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  havs 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous.  The  different  governoi* 
of  the  universities  before  that  time  appear  to  have  often 
granted  hcenses  to  their  scholars  to  beg. 

In  ancient  times,  before  any  charities  of  this  kind  hii 
been  esteblished  for  the  education  of  indigent  people  ' 
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the  learned  profesKions,  the  rewards  of  eminent  teachers 
appear  to  have  been  much  moce  considerable.  laocrates, 
ill  vhBt  is  called  his  discourse  against  the  sophists,  re- 
jiroachea  the  teachers  of  his  own  times  with  inconsi»- 
tai(y,  "  They  make  the  most  magnificent  promises  to 
their  gcholara,"  says  he,  "  and  undertake  to  t^ch  them  to 
be  wise,  to  be  happy,  and  to  be  just,  and  in  return  for  so 
important  a  Bervioe,  they  stipulate  the  paltry  reward  of 
or  five  minsB,  They  who  teaoh  wisdom,"  continues 
ought  certainly  to  be  wise  themselves ;  but  if  any 
nan  were  to  sell  such  a  bargain  for  such  a  price,  he  would 
be  convicted  of  the  most  evident  folly,"  He  certainly  does 
not  mean  here  to  eiaggerate  the  reward,  and  we  may  be 
ftsaured  that  it  was  not  less  than  he  represcjits  it.  Four 
iniiue  were  equal  to  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence:  five  minte  to  siiteen  pounds  thirteen  ehillings  and 
taw  pence.  Something  not  less  than  the  largest  of  those 
fero  soms,  therefore,  must  at  that  time  have  been  usually 
nud  to  the  most  eminent  teachers  at  Athens.  Isocrates 
Otmself  demanded  ten  mince,  or  thirty-three  poiiuda  sis 
iMllings  and  eight  pence,  from  each  scholar.  "When  he 
Itaghk  at  Athens,  he  is  said  to  have  had  an  hundred 
•cholars.  I  understand  this  to  be  the  number  whom  he 
Isoght  at  one  time,  or  who  attended  what  we  would  call 
fflie  course  of  lectures,  a  number  which  will  not  appear 
Wraordinary  from  so  great  a  city  to  so  famous  a  teacher, 
fho  taught  too  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  fashionable 
Bfall  adenceB,  rhetoric.  He  must  have  made,  therefore,  by 
Each  course  of  lectures,  a  thousand  minfe,  or  ^3,333  6s.  8^. 
ithousandminte.accordingly.ia  said  by  Plutarch  in  another 
lace,  to  have  been  his  Didactron,  or  usual  price  of  t«ach- 
g.  Many  other  eminent  teachers  in  those  times  appear 
I  have  acquired  great  fortunes.  Gorgias  made  a  present  ' 
I  the  temple  of  I>elphi  of  his  own  statue  in  solid  gold. 
Te  must  not,  I  presume,  suppose  that  it  was  as  large  as 
.e  life.  His  way  of  living,  as  well  as  that  of  Hippias  and 
rotagoras,  two  other  eminent  teachers  of  those  times,  is 
Itpresented  by  Plato  as  splendid  even  to  ostentation.  Plato 
imself  is  said  to  have  lived  with  a  good  deal  of  magnifi- 

e.     Aristotle,  after  having  been  tutor  to  Alesander. 

most  munificently  rewarded,  as  it  is  universally  agreed. 
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ticm  of  UboBX  tram  <am  onpla^Mat  ta  aBoUier,  evoi  in 
tbe  same  phoe.  ^e  «xdanve  fdvilfiges  of  corpaaiitau 
obstruct  it  tnma  one  place  to  awolfaa-,  even  in  the  suna 
eaiploTment. 

It  frequentlvha^KautluAirUlelu^ngeflsiiegirento 
tl>e  vorkineii  in  one  msBO^atmn,  ihoae  ia  vwther  &» 
oU^ni  to  content  tlteauelvN  wxA  \»n  saheisteace.  The 
Koneei.    KuMadea  •«>  a.  iiui<«  of  ik  Greek  ciV^ 
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one  is  in  an  adTancing;  state,  and  has.  therefore,  a  continual 
demand  for  new  hands :  the  other  is  in  a  deetining  state, 
mid  the  super- abundance  of  hands  is  continually  increasing. 
Those  two  manufactures  may  sometimes  be  in  the  same 
town,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  neighboitrhood,  without 
being  able  to  lend  the  least  assistance  to  one  another,  The 
Btatnte  of  apprenticeship  may  oppose  it  in  the  one  case, 
Mid  both  that  and  an  exclusive  corporation  in  the  other. 
In  many  different  manufactures,  however,  the  operations 
are  bo  much  alike,  that  the  workmen  eould  easily  change 
trades  with  one  another,  if  those  absurd  laws  did  not 
hinder  them.  The  arts  of  weaving  plain  linen  and  plain 
silk,  for  example,  are  almost  entirely  the  same,  That  of 
Weaving  plain  woollen  ia  somewhat  different ;  hut  the 
difference  is  so  insignificant,  that  either  a  linen  or  a  ailk 
weaver  might  become  a  tolerable  workman  in  a.  few  days. 
If  any  of  those  three  capital  manufactures,  therefore,  were 
decaying,  the  workmen  might  find  a  resource  in  one  of  the 
other  two  which  was  in  a  more  proeperous  condition  ;  and 
their  wages  would  neither  rise  too  high  in  the  thriving,  nor 
•ink  too  low  in  the  decaying  manufaoture.  The  linen 
uuiufacture  indeed  is,  in  £Dgland,by  a  particular  statute, 
open  to  everybody ;  but  as  it  is  not  much  cultivated  through 
tae  greater  part  of  the  country,  it  can  afford  no  general  re- 
mxffi  to  the  workmen  of  other  decaying  manufactures, 
"lio,  wherever  the  statute  of  apprenticeship  takes  place, 
tiveno  other  choice  but  either  tocome  upon  the  parish,  or 
to  work  as  common  labourers,  for  which,  by  their  habits, 
•ley  are  much  worse  quahfied  than  for  any  sort  of  mauu- 
iMtnre  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  their  own.  They 
Kenetally,  therefore,  choose  to  come  upon  the  parish. 

Whatever  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  labour  from 
one  employment  to  another,  obstructs  that  of  stock  like- 
'iw ;  the  quantity  of  stock  which  can  be  employed  in  any 
iTiineh.  of  business  depending  very  much  upon  that  of  the 
labour  which  can  be  employed  in  it.  Corporation  laws, 
however,  pve  less  obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of 
fMt  from  one  place  to  another,  than  to  that  of  labour.  It 
la  everywhere  much  easier  for  a  wealthy  merchant  to  obtain 
the  privilege  of  trading  in  a  town  corporate,  than  for  a 
poor  artificer  to  obtain  that  of  working  in  it. 
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The  obstruction  wliicli  corporation  laws  give  to  tlie  free 
circulation  of  labour  is  common,  I  believe,  to  every  part  of 
Europe.  That  which  ia  given  to  it  by  the  poor  laws  ia,  so 
far  aB  I  know,  peculiar  to  England.  It  consists  in  the 
ttifficulty  which  a  poor  raan  finds  in  obtaining  a  settlement, 
■or  even  in  being  allowed  to  eiercise  his  industry  in  anv 
parish  but  that  to  which  he  belongs.  It  ia  the  labour  of 
-artificers  and  manufacturers  only  of  which  the  free  circula- 
tion is  obstructed  by  corporation  laws.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  settlements  obstructs  even  that  of  common  laboiir. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  account  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  state  of  this  disorder,  the  greatest 
perhaps  of  any  in  the  poUce  of  England. 

When  by  the  destruction  of  monasteries  the  poor  had 
been  deprived  of  the  charity  of  those  religious  houses,  after 
Bome  other  ineffectual  attempts  for  their  rehef,  it  was 
«uacted  by  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  that  every  parish 
should  be  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor;  and  tJiat 
overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  annually  appointed,  who» 
with  the  churchwardens,  should  raise,  by  a  parish  rate, 
competent  sums  for  this  purpose. 

By  this  statute  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  owa 
poor  was  indispensably  imposed  upon  every  parish.  Who 
were  to  be  considered  as  the  poor  of  each  parish,  became, 
therefore,  a  question  of  some  importance.  This  question, 
after  some  variation,  was  at  last  determined  by  the  IStb 
and  14th  of  Charles  H.  when  it  was  enacted,  that  forty 
days  undisturbed  residence  should  gain  any  person  a  settle- 
ment in  any  parish  ;  but  that  withm  that  time  it  should  he 
lawful  for  two  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  ma,de 
by  the  churchwardens  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  remove 
any  new  inhabitant  to  the  pariah  where  he  was  last  legally 
settled ;  unless  he  either  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a  year,  or  could  give  such  security  for  the  discharge  of  the 
parish  where  he  was  then  Uving,  aa  those  justices  should 
judge  sufficient. 

Some  frauds,  it  is  said,  were  committed  in  consequence 
of  this  statute ;  parish  officers  sometimes  bribing  their  own 
poor  to  go  clandestinely  to  another  parish,  and  by  keeping 
themselves  concealed  for  forty  days  to  gain  a  settlement 
there,  to  the  discharge  of  that  to  which  they  properly  h  '" 
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irnged.  It  T»as  enacted,  therefore,  bj  the  1st  of  Jamee  IL 
flat  the  fortj  davs  undisturbed  residence  of  aar  penoa 
necessary  to  gain  a  Bettlement,  should  be  accounted  only 
from  the  time  of  his  delireiing  notice  in  writiog,  of  the 

Klace  of  hie  abode  and  the  namber  of  hie  family,  to  one  of 
le  churchwardens  or  oTerseers  of  the  parish  where  he 
".me  to  dwell. 
But  pariah  officers,  it  seems,  were  not  always  more 
jnest  with  regard  to  their  own,  than  th^  bad  been  with 
gard  to  other  parishes,  and  sometimes  connived  at  sacfa 
itmsionB,  recetring  the  notice,  and  taking  no  proper  steps 
1  consequence  of  it.  As  every  person  in  a  parish,  tber»- 
tca%,  was  supposed  to  hare  an  interest  to  prevent  as  much 
w  possible  &eir  being  burdened  by  such  intruders,  it  was 
ErortJier  enacted  by  the  3rd  of  William  TTT.  that  the  forty 
ia,^'  residence  should  be  accounted  only  from  the  publica- 
tuHi  of  such  notice  in  writing  on  Sunday  in  the  church, 
imioediately  after  divine  service. 

"After  all,"  says  Doctor  Burn,  "  this  kind  of  settlement, 
In  continuing  forty  days  after  publication  of  notice  in 
writing,  is  very  seldom  obtained ;  and  the  design  of  the 
sets  is  not  so  much  for  gaining  of  settlements,  as  for  the 
avmding  of  them  by  persons  coming  into  a  parish  clandes- 
tinely :  for  the  giving  of  notice  is  only  putting  a  force  upon 
the  parish  to  remove.  But  if  a  person's  situation  is  such. 
Hat  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  actually  removeable  or  not. 
he  shall  by  giving  of  notice  compel  the  parish  either  to 
lUow  him  a  settlement  uncontested,  by  suffering  him  to 
Mntinue  forty  days ;  or,  by  removing  him,  to  try  the 
light." 

Ilis  statute,  therefore,  rendered  it  almost  impracticable 
for  a  poor  man  to  gain  a  new  settlement  in  the  old  way,  by 
forty  days'  inhabitancy.  But  that  it  might  not  appear  to 
prcclade  altogether  the  common  people  of  one  parish  from 
Wer  establishing  themselves  with  security  in  another,  it 
Ipptrioted  four  other  ways  by  which  a  settlement  might  be 
ftsined  without  any  notice  delivered  or  published.  The 
fint  was,  by  being  tased  to  parish  rat«B  and  paying  them  ; 
the  second,  by  being  elected  into  an  annual  parish  office, 
Mii  serving  in  it  a  year  ;  the  third,  by  serving  an  appren- 
twship  in  the  jjarish ;  the  fourth,  by  being  hired  into  ser- 


Tice  there  for  a  year,  and  cDntiniung  in  tlie  same  service 
daring  tbe  ■whole  of  it. 

Nobody  can  gain  a  settlement  by  either  of  the  two  first 
ways,  but  by  the  public  deed  of  tbe  whole  parish,  who  are 
too  well  aware  of  the  consequences  to  adopt  any  new  comer 
who  baa  nothing  but  his  labour  to  support  bim,  either  by 
taxing  him  to  parish  rates,  or  by  electiug  hiin  ioto  a  pariah 
office. 

No  married  man  can  well  gain  any  settlement  in  either 
of  tbe  two  last  ways.  Ad  apprentice  is  scarce  ever  married ; 
and  it  is  expressly  enacted,  that  no  married  servant  shall 
gain  any  settlement  by  being  hired  forayear.  The  principal 
effect  of  introducing  settlement  by  service,  has  been  to  put 
out  in  a  great  measure  the  old  fashion  of  hiring  for  a  year, 
which  before  had  been  so  customary  in  England,  that  even 
at  this  day,  if  no  particular  term  is  agreed  upon,  tbe  law 
intends  that  every  servant  is  hired  for  a  year.  But  masters 
are  not  always  wilHng  to  give  their  servants  a  settlement 
by  hiring  them  in  this  manner ;  and  servants  are  not 
always  willing  to  be  so  hired,  because,  as  every  last  settle' 
ment  discharges  all  the  foregoing,  they  might  thereby  loae 
their  original  settlement  in  the  places  of  their  nativity,  the 
habitation  of  their  parents  and  relations. 

Wo  independent  workman,  it  is  evident,  whether  labourer 
or  artificer,  is  likely  to  gain  any  new  settleineiit  either  hy 
apprenticeship  or  by  service.  When  such  a  person,  there- 
fore, carriedhiainduBtry  to  anew  parish,  he  was  liable  to  be 
removed,  how  healthy  and  industrious  soever,  at  the  caprice 
of  any  churchwarden  or  overseer,  unless  he  either  rented  a 
tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  a  thing  impossible  for  one 
who  has  nothing  but  his  labour  to  Hve  by ;  or  could  give 
such  securityfor  the  dischai^e  of  the  parish  as  two  justices 
of  the  peace  should  judge  sufficient.  What  security  they 
shall  require,  indeed,  is  left  altogether  to  their  discretion  j 
but  they  cannot  well  require  less  than  thirty  pounds,  it 
having  been  enacted,  that  the  purchase  even  of  a  freehold 
estate  of  less  than  thirty  pounds  value,  shall  not  gain  any 
person  a  settlement,  as  not  being  sufficient  for  the  «iischaige 
of  the  parish.  But  this  is  a  security  which  scarce  any  man 
who  lives  by  labour  can  give ;  and  much  greater  eecuritj  h^ 
frequently  demanded. 
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jB  Js  order  to  rsBtore  in  aome  measure  that  free  ciroulation 
<if  labour  which  those  dlfierent  statutes  had  almost  entirely 
taken  away,  the  invention  of  certificatee  was  fallen  upon. 
Bj  the  8tfa  and  9tb  of  William  IIL  it  was  enacted,  that  if 
ajij  person  should  bring  a  certificate  from  the  parish  where 
he  was  last  legally  settled,  snbacril>ed  by  the  churchwardens 
and  overaeers  of  the  poor,  and  allowed  by  two  justices  of 
tie  peace,  that  every  other  parish  should  be  obliged  to 
fBwve  him ;  that  he  should  not  be  removeable  merely 
upon  account  of  his  being  hkely  to  become  chargeable,  but 
only  upon  his  becoming  actually  chargeable,  and  that  then 
the  parish  which  granted  the  certificate  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  expence  both  of  his  maintenance  and  of  his  re- 
eovbI,  And  in  order  to  give  the  most  perfect  security  to 
tie  parish  where  such  certificated  man  should  come  to 
leade,  it  was  further  enacted  by  the  same  statute,  that  he 
should  gain  no  settlement  there  by  auy  meaua  whatever, 
eiwpt  either  by  renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year, 
or  by  serving  upon  his  own  account  in  an  annual  pariah 
office  for  one  whole  year;  and  consequently  neither  by 
notice,  nor  by  service,  nor  by  apprenticeship,  nor  by  paying 
parish  rates.  By  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne  too,  stat.  1.  c.  18, 
it  was  further  enacted,  that  neither  the  servants  nor  ap- 
prentices of  such  certificated  man  should  gain  any  settle- 
ment in  the  parish  where  he  resided  under  such  certificate. 
How  far  this  invention  has  restored  that  free  circulation 
of  labour  which  the  preceding  statutes  had  almost  entirely 
taien  away,  we  may  learn  from  the  following  very  judicious 
obseryation  of  Doctor  Bum.  "It  is  obvious,"  says  he, 
"  that  there  are  divers  good  reasons  for  requiring  certificates 
vi^  persons  coming  to  settle  in  any  place ;  namely,  that 
pnaoDB  residing  under  them  can  gain  no  settlement,  neither 
by  apprenticeship,  nor  by  service,  nor  by  giving  notice, 
nor  Dy  paying  parish  rates ;  that  they  can  settle  neither 
apprenticea  nor  servants ;  that  if  they  become  chargeabfe, 
it  is  certainly  known  whither  to  remove  them,  and  the 
parish  shall  be  paid  for  the  removal,  and  for  their  main- 
•enanoe  in  the  mean  time ;  and  that  if  they  fall  sick,  and 
'^not  be  removed,  the  parish  which  gave  the  certificate 
mnrt  maintain  them  :  none  of  all  which  can  be  without  a 
Which  reasons  will  hold  proper tionably  for 
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rialiM  not  grunting  certificates  in  ordinary  cases ;  for  i< 
[■  far  more  than  an  equal  chanoe,  but  that  they  tQI  ha^-c 
Ih*  certificated  persona  again,  and  in  a  worse  condition." 
The  moral  of  this  observation  seems  to  be,  that  certificates 
ought  always  to  be  required  by  the  pariah  where  any  poor 
nikn  oomes  to  reside,  and  that  they  ought  very  seldom  to 
bo  ^rant«d  by  that  which  he  purposes  to  leave.  "  There  is 
somewhat  of  hardship  in  this  matter  of  certificat«B,"  says 
the  same  very  intelligent  author,  in  his  History  of  the 
I'oor  Laws,  "by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  parish  officer, 
to  imprison  a  man  as  it  were  for  life ;  however  inconvenient 
it  mar  be  for  him  to  continue  at  that  place  where  he  has 
had  llie  misfortune  to  acquire  what  is  called  a  settlement. 
ur  wliaterer  advantage  he  may  propose  to  himself  by  living 
elw  where." 

TltOBKh  a  MrtiScate  carries  along  with  it  no  testimoniid 
oF  good  behaviour,  and  certifies  noUiing  but  that  the  person 
betongs  to  the  puish  to  which  he  really  does  belong,  it  is 
ftltogcther  dncret^oaij  in  the  parish  officers  either  ta 
gmit  or  to  nAue  it.  A  mandamus  was  onoe  moved  for, 
■f*  I^mAot  Bun.  Id  mantel  the  churchwardens  and  owr- 
wetn  to  rigv  a  mHifivate;  biot  tbe  court  <d  'Ejng'a  Bendi 
n^t^  the  motioa  aa  a  v«tT  stnag*  attempt 

Tfae  *«rT  unequal  pnoe  w  labtmr  whxb  ««  frequently 
Bttd  in  Etylattd  in  pWwi  «t  >o  grent  dntaace  from  ane 
awotlter.  is  prv^baMr  ewii^  to  tbe  obetractioo  which  the 
lav  v^f  «K4t)etne«ts  ^n«  to  a  poor  bob  wbo  would  carry 
Kte  indneb^  ftvM  vim  paneb  to  anct^w  vitbooi  a  certificate. 
A.  «te«t«  vnwa.  iftieei,  wiK>  u  hsafc^  Bad  Bdostnosfi,  may 
»eMwt4<ngt  i«si4»  1j  iialwMiin  ■ilfcinil  •■•;  but  a  man 
wWi  a  wtfe  iw4  fawMay  wfca  ifcwiML  nflwpl  to  do  ao.  woulA 
<«  iiMsit  pMTiAn  W  MM  «t  kang  nwwBd.  and  if  ths 
~^^'  ~  ahouM  «Aw«w4B«nn9;k««MU  eenenllf 
'*      -         -  ^    «ffc»a«ia«iep    ■■ 
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ywfawi  -MMwft  »hwga  fce  nhwul.  Ig  tb»  igwabm- 
Jlwmv  in  an^oT.  m  it  ii  «aHIMIi^  n  SeOtlnd,  mmi.  I 
^'■--     ■  ■  >if^  «MBllriN«taK  tbsre  is  no  difieakj 

c'mjk  «mnMiiNi  AiR^  wastes  n^  aonc- 
vn  thfii^nufci  i>a  of  a  great  tawm. « 
'^  '  re  ie<a  wftiannliBatj  ocanajtd  feg 

*nd  aiziL  ^raduaJlj  u  tV  di^traee  frcsm  such 


n'eases,  till  they  fall  back  to  the  commoa  rate  of  the 
country ;  jet  we  never  meet  with  those  sudden  and  unac- 
launtahle  difEerences  in  the  wages  of  neighbouring  places 
fhich  we  sometimes  find  in  England,  where  it  ia  often 
mure  difScnlt  for  a  poor  man  to  pass  the  artificial  boundaiy 
of  a  parish,  than  an  arm  of  the  sea  or  a  ridge  of  high 
mountains,  natural  boundaxieB  which  sometimea  separate 
'erj  distinctly  different  rates  of  wages  in  other  countries. 

To  remoTe  a  man  who  has  committed  no  misdemeanour 
from  the  pariah  where  he  chuses  to  reside,  is  an  evident 
Ttoktion  of  natural  liberty  and  justice.  The  common 
people  of  England,  however,  so  jealous  of  their  liberty,  but 
lilie  the  common  people  of  most  other  countries  never 
rightly  understanding  wherein  it  consists,  have  now  for 
more  than  a  century  together  suffered  themselves  to  be  ex- 
posed to  this  oppression  without  a  remedy.  Though  men 
of  reflection  too  have  sometimes  complained  of  the  law  of 
Mttlements  as  a  public  grievance ;  yet  it  has  never  been 
ttie  object  of  any  general  popular  clamour,  such  as  that 
tgainst  general  warrants,  an  abusive  practice  undoubtedly, 
1)Dt  such  a  one  as  was  not  likely  to  occasion  any  general 
oppression.  There  is  sca,rce  a  poor  man  in  England  of 
forty  years  of  age,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who  has  not  in 
some  part  of  his  life  felt  himself  most  cruelly  oppressed  by 
tWg  iU-contrived  law  of  settlements. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  observing,  that 
though  anciently  it  was  usual  to  rate  wa^s,  first  by  general 
bwB  eifending  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by 
putieular  orders  of  the  justices  of  peace  in  every  particular 
wunty,  both  these  practices  have  now  gone  entirely  into 
^se.  "  By  the  eiperience  of  above  four  hundred  years," 
Mj5  Doctor  Burn,  "  it  seems  time  to  lay  aside  all  endeavours 
to  bring  under  strict  regulations,  what  in  its  own  nature 
seems  incapable  of  minute  limitation  :  for  if  all  persons  in 
the  same  kind  of  work  were  to  receive  equal  wages,  there 
Tould  be  no  emulation,  and  no  room  left  for  industry  or 
ingenuity." 

Particular  acts  of  parliament,  however,  still  attempt 
sometimes  to  regulate  wages  in  particular  trades  and  in 
particular  places.  Thus  the  8th  of  Geoi^  HI.  prohibits. 
nnder  heavy  penalties,  all  m.aater  taylors  in  London,  and 
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fife  miles  round  it.  from  giving,  and  their  world 
accepting,  more  than  two  shillings  and  a 
pennv  a  day,  except  ia  the  case  o" 
Whenever  the  legislature  attempts  to  regulate  the  dii 
rences  between  masters  and  their  workmen,  its  counselli 
are  always  the  masters.  When  the  regulation,  therefo 
is  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  always  just  and  equitab 
hntitissometimesotherwise  when  in  favour  of  the  masU 
Thos  the  law  which  obliges  the  masters  in  several  diSerf 
trades  to  pay  their  workmen  in  money  and  not  in  gooda 
quit«  just  and  equitable.  It  imposes  no  real  haidal 
upon  the  masters.  It  only  obliges  them  to  pay  that  va 
in  money,  which  they  pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  alwi 
really  pay,  in  goods.  This  law  is  in  favour  of  the  workmt 
but  the  8th  of  Geoi^  EH.  is  in  favour  of  the  mast* 
When  masters  combine  together  in  order  to  reduce  ■ 
wa^s  of  their  workmen,  they  commonly  enter  into  a  priv 
bond  or  agreement,  not  to  give  more  than  a  certain  w, 
under  a  certain  penalty.  Were  the  workmen  to  enter  i 
a  contrary  combination  of  the  same  kind,  not  to  accept 
a  certain  wa^  under  a  certain  penalty,  the  law  wo 
punish  them  very  severely  ;  and  if  it  dealt  impartially 
would  treat  the  masters  in  the  same  manner,  But  the 
of  Geoi^  m  enforces  by  law  that  very  regulation  wl 
masters  sometimes  attempt  to  establish  by  such  combj 
tione.  The  complaint  of  the  workmen,  that  it  pntij 
ablest  and  most  industrious  upon  the  same  footing  win 
ordinary  workman,  seems  perfectly  well  founded.  '' 

In  ancient  times  too  it  was  usual  to  attempt  to  regu 
the  profits  of  merchants  and  other  dealers,  by  rating 
price  both  of  provisions  and  other  goods.  Tie  assize 
bread  is,  so  i&r  as  I  know,  the  only  remnant  of  this  ana 
usage.  Where  there  is  au  exclusive  corporation,  |M 
perhaps  be  proper  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  first  fl 
Gary  of  life.  But  where  there  is  none,  the  competituB 
regulate  it  much  better  than  any  assize.  The  metM 
fixing  the  assize  of  bread  established  by  the  Slat  of  Q«c 
II.  could  not  be  put  in  practice  in  Scotland,  on  accoon 
a  defect  in  the  law ;  its  execution  depending  upon,  the  oi 
of  clerk  of  the  market,  which  does  not  exist  there, 
defect  was  not  remedied  till  the  3d  of  Oeoi^  m. 
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M  occaaioned  no  sensible  iaooaveniencj,  ami 
ihment  o£  one  in  the  few  places  where  it  has  yet 
place,  lias  produced  no  sensible  advantage.  In  the 
r  part  of  the  towns  of  Scotland,  howeirer,  there  is  an 
inooi^ration  of  hakers  who  claim  eiclueiTe  privileges, 
ihough  they  are  not  very  strictly  guarded. 

The  proportion  between  the  different  rates  both  of  wages 
■sd  profit  in  the  difEerent  employments  of  labour  and 
itock,  seems  not  to  be  much  affected,  as  has  already  been 
obBerved,  by  the  riches  or  poverty,  the  advancing,  sta- 
tionary, or  declining  state  of  the  society.  Such  revolutions 
in  the  public  welfare,  though  they  affect  the  general  rates 
both  of  wages  and  profit,  must  in  the  end  affect  them 
equally  in  all  different  employments.  The  proportion  be- 
tween them,  therefore,  must  remain  the  same,  and  cannot 
altered,  at  least  for  any  considerable  time,  by  any 
Bueh  revolutions. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

OP   THE    RENT   OF   LAND. 

TJE^I^  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  land, 
■'■^^  naturally  the  highest  which  the  tenant  can  afford 
to  pay  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  land.  In  adjust- 
ing the  terras  of  the  lease,  the  landlord  endeavours  to  leave 
im  no  greater  share  of  the  produce  than  what  is  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  stock  from  which  he  furnishes  the  seed, 
:p»p  the  labour,  and  purchases  and  maintains  the  cattle, 
ud  other  instruments  of  husbandry,  together  with  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  farming  stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
idently  the  smallest  share  with  which  the  tenant  can 
Wntent  himself  without  being  a  loser,  and  the  landlord 
IBidom  means  to  leave  him  any  more.  Whatever  part  of 
'.  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  whatever  part  of 
price,  is  over  and  above  this  share,  be  naturally  endea- 
wnrs  to  reserve  to  himself  as  the  rent  of  his  land,  which  is 
videntlT  the  highest  the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the 
ptoal  circumstances  of  the  land,     Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
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liberality,  more  frequently  the  ignorance,  of  the  landlord, 
inakeB  him  a,ccept  of  aomewhat  less  than  thie  portion ;  and 
sometimes  too,  though  more  rarely,  the  ignorance  of  the 
tenant  makes  him  undertake  to  pay  somewhat  more,  or  to 
content  himself  with  somewhat  less,  than  the  onJinary 
profits  of  farming  stock  in  the  neighhourhood.  This  por- 
tion, however,  may  still  be  considered  as  the  natural  rent 
of  land,  or  the  rent  for  which  it  is  naturally  meant  that  land 
should  for  the  most  part  be  let. 

The  rent  of  land,  it  may  be  thought,  is  frequently  no 
more  than  a,  reasonable  profit  or  interest  for  the  stock  laid 
out  by  the  landlord  upon  its  improvement.  This,  no  donbt, 
may  be  partly  the  caae  upon  some  occasions  ;  for  it  can 
scarce  ever  be  more  than  partly  the  ease.  The  landlord 
demands  a  rent  even  for  unimproved  laud,  and  the  sup- 
posed interest  or  profit  upon  the  espence  of  improvemenl 
is  generally  an  addition  to  this  original  rent.  Those  im- 
provements, besides,  are  not  always  mside  by  the  stock  of 
the  landlord,  but  sometimes  by  that  of  the  tenant.  When 
the  lease  comes  to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord  com- 
monly demands  the  same  augmentation  of  rent,  as  if  they 
had  been  all  made  by  his  own. 

He  sometimes  demands  rent  for  wliat  is  altogether  in- 
capable of  human  improvement.  Kelp  is  a  species  of  sea- 
weed, which,  when  burnt,  yields  an  alkahne  salt,  useful  for 
making  glass,  soap,  aud  for  several  other  purposes.  It 
grows  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  Ju 
Scotland,  upon  such  rocks  only  as  lie  within  the  high  water 
mark,  which  are  twice  every  day  covered  with  the  sea,  and 
of  which  the  produce,  therefore,  was  never  augmented  by 
human  industry.  The  landlord,  however,  whose  estate  is 
bounded  by  a  kelp  shore  of  this  kind,  demands  a  rent  for 
it  as  much  as  for  hia  com  fields. 

The  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  islands  of  Shetland 
is  more  than  commonly  abundant  in  fish,  which  make  a 
great  part  of  the  subsistence  of  their  inhabitants.  But  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  produce  of  the  water,  they  must  havu 
a  habitation  upon  the  neighbouring  land.  The  rent  of 
the  lamdlord  is  in  proportion,  not  to  what  the  farmer  can 
make  by  the  land,  but  to  what  he  can  make  both  by  the 
land  and  by  the  water.     It  is  partly  paid  in  sea-fish ;  and 
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one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  rent  makes  a  part 
of  the  price  of  that  commodity,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
country. 

Tlie  rent  of  land,  therefore,  considered  as  the  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  is  naturally  a  monopoly  price.  It 
is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  what  the  landlord  may  have 
laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  to  what 
lie  can  afford  to  take ;  hut  to  what  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  give. 

Such  parts  only  of  the  produce  of  land  can  commonly  be 
brought  to  market  of  which  the  ordinary  price  is  sufficient 
to  replace  the  etock  which  must  he  employed  in  bringing 
tliem  thither,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  If  the 
ordinary  price  ia  more  than  this,  the  surplus  part  of  it  will 
naturally  go  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  If  it  is  not  more, 
though  the  commodity  may  be  brought  to  market,  it  can 
ttffoid  no  rent  to  the  landlord.  Whether  the  price  is,  oris 
nut  more,  depends  upon  the  demand. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  produce  of  land  for  which 
the  demand  must  always  be  such  as  to  afford  a  greater 
price  than  what  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  market ;  and 
there  are  others  for  which  it  either  may  or  may  not  he  such 
a»  to  afford  this  greater  price.  The  former  must  always 
aSord  a  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  latter  sometimes  may, 
and  Bometimes  may  not,  according  to  difierent  circum- 
stances. 

Bent,  it  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  enters  into  the  com- ") 
foBilion  of  the  price  of  commodities  in  a  different  way  from  / 
w^B  and  profit.     High  or  low  wages  and  profit  are  the  I 
rsuBes  of  high  or  low  price  ;  high  or  low  rent  is  the  effect  I 
"f  it.    It  is  because  high  or  low  wages  and  profit  must  be 
paid,  in  order  to  bring  a  particular  commodity  to  market, 
'hat  its  price  is  high  or  low.     But  it  is  because  its  price  is  ) 
"igh  or  low ;  a  great  deal  more,  or  very  httle  more,  ot  I 
U(i  more,  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  those  wages  and 
Jirofit,  that  it  affords  a  high  rent,  or  a  low  rent,  or  no  rent.) 
at  all. 

The  particular  consideration,  first,  of  those  parts  of  the 
pi'oduce  of  land  which  always  afford  some  rent ;  secondly, 
of  those  which  sometimes  may  and  sometimes  may  not 
afford  rent ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  yariations  which,  in  the 
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different  periods  of  improvement,  naturally  take  place,  ia 
the  relative  Talne  of  those  two  different  Horts  of  rude  pro- 
dace,  when  compared  both  with  one  another  and  with 
mannfactored  conimoditiefl,  will  divide  this  chapter  into 
three  parts. 

Past  L  H 


A  8  men,  like  all  other  animals,  natnrallj  multiply  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  their  Bubaistence,  food  i> 
always,  more  or  leas,  in  demand.  It  can  always  puictMe 
(0-  command  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  laboor,  and 
somebody  can  always  be  found  who  is  witling  to  do  some- 
thins  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  quantity  of  labour,  indeed, 
which  it  can  purchase,  is  not  always  equal  to  what  it  could 
maintwn,  if  managed  in  the  most  economical  manner,  on 
account  of  the  high  wages  which  are  sometimes  given  to 
labour.  But  It  can  always  purchase  such  a  quantity  of 
labour  as  it  can  maintain,  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
that  sort  of  labour  ia  commonly  maintained  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood. 

But  land,  in  almost  any  situation,  produces  a  great«< 
quantity  of  food  than  what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  all  the 
labour  necesEary  for  bringing  it  to  market,  in  the  mosi 
liberal  way  in  which  that  labour  is  ever  maintained.  Th< 
surplus  too  is  always  more  than  sufficient  to  replace  th< 
stock  which  employed  that  labour,  together  with  its  profile 
Something,  therefore,  always  remains  for  a  rent  to  th* 
landlord. 

The  most  desart  moors  in  Norway  and  Scotland  produo 
some  sort  of  pasture  for  cattle,  of  which  the  milk  and  thi 
increase  are  ^ways  more  than  sufficient,  not  only  to  main 
tain  all  the  labour  necessary  for  tending  them,  and  to  psj 
the  ordinary  profit  to  the  farmer  or  owner  of  the  herd  W 
flock  i  but  to  afford  some  small  rent  to  the  landlord.  Hm 
rent  increases  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  pasttne. 
The  same  extent  of  ground  not  only  maintains  a  giCKtei 
jiimiber  of  cattle,  but  as  they  are  brought  within  a  Bmalkr 
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((ompauB,  leas  labour  become  requisite  to  tend  them,  anil 
jo  collect  their  produce.  The  landlord  gains  both  ways ; 
1^  the  increase  of  the  produce,  and  by  the  diminution  of 
ue  labour  which  must  be  maintained  out  of  it. 
The  rent  of  land  not  only  varies  with  ita  fertility,  whal- 
er he  its  produce,  but  with  its  situation,  whatever  be  its 
(ertility.  Land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  gives  a 
greater  rent  than  land  equally  fertile  in  a  distant  part  of 
lihe  country.  Though  it  may  cost  no  more  labour  to  culti- 
vate the  one  than  the  other,  it  must  always  cost  more  to 
biing  the  produce  of  the  distant  lund  to  market  A  greater 
juaDtity  of  labour,  therefore,  must  be  maintained  out  of  it ; 
ud  the  Gurplua,  from  which  are  drawn  both  th^  profit  of 
the&rmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  must  be  dlnunisbed. 
But  in  remote  ports  of  the  country  the  rate  of  pro&tH.  as 
i  already  been  shown,  is  generally  hig;ber  than  in  the 
__ighbourhood  of  a  large  town.  A  smaller  proportion  of 
Uiis  diminished  surplus,  therefoje,  must  belong  to  the 
luidlcrd. 

Qood  roads,  cajiala,  and  navigable  rivers,  by  i]iniir)inbiiig 
iflie  expence  of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  the  country 
Sore  nearly  upon  a  level  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
otthe  town.  They  are  upon  that  accoimt  the  grea>t«st  of 
lU  improvements.  They  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
ntnote,  which  must  always  be  the  most  extensive  circle  of 
tile  country.  They  are  advantageous  to  the  town,  by 
weaiing  down  the  monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neigh- 
wnrhood.  They  are  advantageous  even  to  that  part  of  the 
nuntry.  Though  they  introduce  some  rival  commodities 
Ub)  the  old  market,  they  open  many  new  markets  to  its 
fndace.  Monopoly,  besides,  is  a  great  enemy  to  good 
Bsmtgement,  which  can  never  be  universally  established 
out  in  consequence  of  that  free  and  universal  competition 
wich  forces  everybody  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  sake 
<^  self-defence.  It  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that 
■one  of  the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iiondon 
petitioned  the  parhament  against  the  extension  of  the 
tnispike  roads  into  the  remoter  countiea.  Those  remoter 
Boinities,  they  pretended,  from  the  cheapness  of  labour, 
*(iold  be  able  to  sell  their  grass  and  com  cheaper  in  the 
louden  market  than  themselves,  and  would  thereby  reduce 
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their  rents,  and  ruin  their  cultivation.     Their  rents,  h 
ever,  have  risen,  and  their  cultivation  has  been  improva 
since  that  time. 

A  com  field  of  moderate  fertility  produi 
greater  quantity  of  food  for  man,  than  the  best  pasture  of 
equal  extent.  Though  its  cultivation  requires  much  more 
Ia)M>ar,  yet  the  surplus  which  remains  after  replacing  the 
seed  and  maintniniTig  all  that  labour,  is  likewise  tnucli 
greater.  If  a  pound  of  butcher's  meat,  therefore,  was  nevn 
supposed  to  be  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  bread,  tMs 
greater  surplus  would  everywhere  be  of  greater  value,  ami 
toustitute  a  greater  fund  both  for  the  profit  of  the  farmer 
and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  seems  to  have  done  bo 
oniversallj  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  agriculture. 

But  the  relative  values  of  those  two  different  species  of 
food,  bread,  and  butcher's  meat,  are  very  diflerent  in  the 
different  periods  of  agriculture.  In  its  rude  beginnings, 
the  unimproved  wilds,  which  then  occupy  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  country,  are  all  abandoned  to  cattle.  There  is 
more  butcher's  meat  than  bread,  and  bread,  therefore,  is 
the  food  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  competition,  and 
which  consequently  brings  the  greatest  price.  At  Buenos 
Ayres,  we  are  told  by  Tllloa,  four  reals,  one-and-twentj 
pence  halfpenny  sterling,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  a^o,  the 
ordinary  price  of  an  ox,  chosen  from  a  herd  of  two  or  three 
hundred.  He  says  nothing  of  the  price  of  bread,  probably 
because  he  found  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  An  ox 
there,  he  says,  coats  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catching 
him.  But  com  can  nowhere  be  raised  without  a  great 
deal  of  labour,  and  in  a  country  which  lies  upon  the  river 
Plate,  at  that  time  the  direct  road  from  Europe  to  tho 
silver  mines  of  Potosi,  the  money  price  of  labour  could  not; 
be  very  cheap.  It  is  otherwise  when  cultivation  is  extended. 
oTor  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  There  is  then  mor^ 
bri.'ad  than  buttJier's  meat.  The  competition  changes  its 
direction,  and  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  becomes  greater 
than  the  price  of  bread. 

By  the  extension  besides  of  ciiltivation,  the  unimproved 
wilds  become  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for 
butcher's  meat.  A  great  part  of  the  cultivated  lao' 
must  be  employed  in  rearing  and  fattening  cattle,  of  whi 
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the  price,  therefore,  must  be  sufficient  to  pay,  not  only  the 
kboor  necessary  for  tending  them,  but  the  rent  vhich  the 
landlord  and  the  profit  which  the  fanner  could  have  drawn 
from  such  land  employed  in  tillage.  The  cattle  bred  upon 
tke  most  uncultivated  moors,  when  brought  to  the  Bane 
market,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  weight  or  goodneaa,  sold 
it  the  same  price  as  those  which  are  reared  upon  the  most 
improved  land.  The  proprietors  of  those  moora  profit  by 
it,  and  raise  the  rent  of  their  land  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  their  cattle.  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  butcher's 
matt  was  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  even  bread  made  of  oat- 
meal. The  union  opened  the  market  of  England  to  the 
tigliland  cattle.  Their  ordinary  price  is  at  present  about 
three  times  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
md  the  renta  of  many  highland  estates  have  been  tripled 
lad  quadrupled  in  the  same  time.  In  almoat  every  part 
of  Great  Britain  a  pound  of  the  best  butcher's  meat  is,  in 
tliepreaent  times,  generally  worth  more  than  two  pounds 
of  the  beat  white  bread  ;  and  in  plentiful  years  it  is  Bome- 
timea  worth  three  or  four  pounds. 
It  is  thus  that  in  the  progress  of  improvement  the  rent 
id  profit  of  unimproved  pasture  com.e  to  be  regulated  in 
we  measure  by  the  rent  and  profit  of  what  is  improved, 
ud  these  again  by  the  rent  and  profit  of  com.  Com  is  an 
innual  crop.  Butcher' s-meat,  a  crop  which  requires  four 
or  five  years  to  grow.  As  an  acre  of  land,  therefore,  will 
ptuduce  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  one  species  of  food 
than  of  the  other,  the  inferiority  of  the  quantity  must  be 
Wmpensated  by  the  superiority  of  the  price.  If  it  was 
Mara  tlian  compensated,  more  com  land  would  be  turned 
mto  pasture ;  and  if  it  was  not  compensated,  part  of  what 
~M  in  pasture  would  be  brought  back  into  com. 

This  equality,  however,  between  the  rent  and  profit  of 
pus  and  those  of  com ;  of  the  land  of  which  the  imme- 
liate  produce  is  food  for  cattle,  and  of  that  of  which  the 
Omediate  produce  is  food  for  men ;  must  be  understood 
I  take  place  only  through  the  greater  part  of  the  improved 
ids  of  a  great  country.  In  some  particular  local  situa- 
08  it  is  quite  otherwise,  and  the  rent  and  profit  of  grass 
much  superior  to  what  can  be  made  by  com. 
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TliUB  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town,  the  den 
for  milk  and  for  forage  to  horses,  frequently  com' 
together  with  the  high  price  of  butcher's- meat,  to  n 
T^ue  of  grass  above  what  may  be  called  its  natural  g 
portion  to  that  of  com.    This  local  advantage,  it  is  bt' 
cannot  be  communicated  to  the  lands  at  a,  distance. 

Particular  circumstances  have  sometimes  rendered  sc 
countries  so  populous,  that  the  whole  territory,  like  t] 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town,  has  not  bi 
sufficient  to  produce  both  the  grass  and  the  com  necessaif  I 
for  the  subsistence  of  their  inhkbitajite.  Their  lands,  tlien-  I 
fore,  have  been  principally  employed  in  the  production  ot  I 
grass,  the  more  bulky  commodity,  and  which  cannot  be  n  I 
easily  brought  from  a,  great  distance  ;  and  corn,  the  food  I 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  has  been  chiefly  imported  I 
from  foreign  countries.   Holland  la  at  present  in  this  sitn*-  1 
tion,  and  a  considerable  part  of  ancient  Italy  seems  to  li4«  I 
been  so  during  the  prosperity  of  the  Eomans.  To  feed  well.  ' 
old  Cato  said,  as  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  the  first  aJid 
most  profitable  thing  in  the  management  of  a  private  estate: 
to  f e^  tolerably  well,  the  second ;  and  to  feed  ill,  the  third. 
To  plough,  he  ranked  only  in  the  fourth  place  of  profit  and 
advantage.     Tillage,  indeed,  in  that  part  of  ancient  Italj 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome,  must  have  been 
very  much  discouraged  by  the  distributions  of  com  whiii 
were  frequently  made  to  the  people,  either  gratuitously,  or 
at  a  very  low  price.     This  com  was  brought  from  the  con- 
quered provinces,  of  which  several,  instead  of  taxes,  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  tenth  part  of  their  produce  at  a  stated 
price,  about  sixpence  a  peck,  to  the  republic.     The  hv 
price  at  which  this  com  was  distributed  to  the  people, 
must  necessarily  have  sunk  the  price  of  what  could  t* 
brought  to  the  Koman  market  from  Latium,  or  the  aadent 
territory  of  Eome,  and  must  have  discouraged  its  cultiva- 
tion in  that  country. 

In  an  open  country  too,  of  which  the  principal  produce 
is  com,  a  well  enclosed  piece  of  grass  will  frequently  rent  I 
higher  than  any  corn-field  in  its  neighbourhood.     It  ia  1 
convenient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cattle  employed  In  I 
the  cultivation  of  the  com,  and  its  high  rent  is,  in  '' ' 
case,  not  so  properly  paid  from  the  value  of  its  own  ] 


),  BS  from  that  of  the  com  lands  which  are  cultivated 
B  of  it.     It  is  likely  to  fall,  if  ever  the  neighbour- 

g  lauds  are  completely  encloaed.  The  present  high  rent 
of  enclosed  land  in  Scotland  seems  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
enelosure,  and  will  probably  last  no  longer  than  that  acar- 
litj.  The  advanta^  of  eDcloBure  is  greater  for  pasture 
ttan  tor  com.  It  saves  the  labour  of  guarding  the  cattle, 
which  feed  better  too  when  they  are  not  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  their  keeper  or  his  iog. 

But  where  there  ia  no  local  advantage  of  this  kind,  the 
Rut  and  profit  of  com,  or  whatever  else  is  the  common 
TOgetable  food  of  the  people,  must  naturally  regulate,  upon 
the  land  which  is  fit  for  producing  it,  the  rent  and  profit 
of  pasture. 

The  use  of  the  artificial  grasses,  of  turnips,  carrots,  cab- 
hages,  and  the  other  expedients  which  have  been  fallen 
upon  to  make  iui  equal  quantity  of  land  feed  a  greater 
number  of  cattle  than  when  in  natural  grass,  should  aome- 
rtat  leduce,  it  might  be  expected,  the  superiority  which, 
m  an  improved  country,  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  natu- 
l^ylias  over  that  of  bread.  It  seems  accordingly  to  have 
gcoe  so ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  behoving  that,  at 
)t  in  the  London  market,  the  price  of  butcher's  meat,  in 
tion  to  the  price  of  bread,  is  a  good  deal  lower  in  the 
snt  times  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 

hi  the  appendix  to  the  life  of  Prince  Henry,  Doctor 
rch  has  given  ua  an  account  of  th«  prices  of  butcher's 
■eat  aa  commonly  paid  by  that  prince.  It  is  there  said, 
'  .t  the  four  quarters  of  an  oi  weighing  six  hundred 
ids  usually  cost  him  nine  pounds  ten  shillings,  or 
eabouts ;  that  is,  thirty-one  shillings  and  eight  pence 
^r  hundred  pounds  weight.  Prince  Henry  died  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1612,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 

In  March,  1764,  there  was  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  at  that  time.  It 
W«  then,  among  other  proof  to  the  same  purpose,  given  in 
•vidence  by  a  Virginia  merchant,  that  in  March,  1763,  he 
h»d  victualled  his  ships  for  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
fhiliinga  the  hundred  weight  of  beef,  which  he  considered 
■s  the  ordinary  price ;  whereas,  in  that  dear  year,  he  had 
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■  paid  tveoty-seven  shillingB  for  the  same  weight  and  Bort. 
H  This  high  price  io  1764  is,  however,  four  shillingB  and 
H  eight  peace  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  price  paid  by  prini.'e 
H  Henry ;  and  it  is  the  best  beef  only,  it  must  be  obaerved, 
H  which  is  fit  to  be  salted  for  those  distant  voyages. 

■  The  price  paid  by  prince  Henry  amounts  to  3jd.  per 
r  pound  weight  of  the  whole  carcase,  coarse  and  choice  piecM 
r  taken  together ;  and  at  that  rate  the  choice  pieces  could  , 
I  -         not  have  been  sold  by  retail  for  less  than  4^.  or  5d.  the 

I  pound. 

I  In  the   parliamentary  inquiry  in    1764,  the  witneseEa 

I  stated  the  price  of  the  choice  pieces  of  the  best  beef  to  bs 

L  to  the  consumer  id.  and  4^.  the  pound ;  and  the  coaree 

pieces  in  general  to  be  from  seven  farthings  to  2^.  and 
2Jd. ;  and  this  they  said  was  in  general  one  halfpennj 
dearer  than  the  same  sort  of  pieces  had  usually  been  sou 
in  the  month  of  March.  But  even  this  high  price  is  still » 
good  deal  cheaper  than  what  we  can  well  suppose  the  or- 
dinary retail  price  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  prince 
Henry. 

During  the  twelve  first  years  of  the  last  century,  the 
average  price  of  the  best  wheat  at  the  Windsor  maitet 
was  ^1  18s.  8^.  the  quarter  of  nine  Winchester  bushels. 

But  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764,  including  that 
year,  the  average  price  of  die  same  measure  of  the  beat 
wheat  at  the  same  market  was  £2  1§.  9yi. 

In  the  twelve  first  years  of  the  last  century,  therefoKi 
wheat  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  cheaper,  and 
butcher's  meat  a  good  deal  dearer,  than  in  the  twelve 
years  preceding  17ti4,  including  that  year. 

In  all  great  countries  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated 
lands  are  employed  in  producing  either  food  for  men  or 
food  for  cattle.  The  rent  and  profit  of  these  r^ulate  the 
rent  and  profit  of  all  other  cultivated  land.  If  any  parti- 
cular produce  afforded  less,  the  land  would  soon  be  turned 
into  com  or  pasture ;  and  if  any  afforded  more,  some  part 
of  the  lands  in  com  or  pasture  would  soon  be  turned  to  that 
produce. 

Those  productions,  indeed,  which  require  either  a  greater 
original  expence  of  improvement,  or  a  greater  annual  ei- 
pence  of  cultivation,  in  order  to  fit  the  laud  for  them. 


^ipeaj  coDimonly  to  affDrd,  the  oae  a  greater  rent,  tlie 
gther  a  greater  profit,  than  corn  or  pasture.  This  eupe- 
BOrity,  howeyer,  will  fleldom  be  found  to  amount  to  more 
ban  a.  reaaonable  interest  or  compenBation  for  this  superior 
Openee. 

'  In  a  hop  garden,  a  fruit  garden,  a  kitchen  garden,  both 
be  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the  profi.t  of  the  farmer,  are 
eoerally  greater  than  in  a  com  or  grass  field.  But  to 
KDg  the  ground  into  this  condition  requires  more  ex- 
enoe.  Hence  a  greater  rent  becomes  due  to  the  landlord, 
I  requires  too  a  more  attentiye  and  skilful  management, 
fence  a  greater  profit  becomes  due  to  the  farmer.  The 
rop  too,  at  least  in  the  hop  and  fruit  garden,  is  more  pre- 
uiouB.  Tt«  price,  therefore,  besides  compensating  all  occa- 
kinal  losses,  must  afford  something  like  the  profit  of  in- 
uance.  The  circumstances  of  gardeners,  generally  mean, 
nd  always  moderate,  may  satisfy  us  that  their  great  in- 
Bmity  is  not  commonly  over- recompensed.  Their  de- 
jhtful  art  is  practised  by  so  maay  rich  people  for  arause- 
aent,  that  little  advantage  is  to  be  made  by  those  who 
iBctiae  it  for  profit;  because  the  persons  who  should 
ihirally  be  their  best  customers,  supply  themselves  with 
S  their  moat  precious  productions. 

He  advantage  which  the  landlord  derives  from  such 
Bprovements  seems  at  no  time  to  have  been  greater  than. 
Ihat  was  auf&cient  to  compensate  the  original  expence  of 
Uking  them.  lu  the  ancient  husbandry,  after  die  vine- 
Ird,  a  well  watered  kitchen  garden  seems  to  have  been  tho 
irt  of  the  farm  which  was  supposed  to  yield  the  most 
nluable  produce.  But  Democritus,  who  wrote  upon  hua- 
lindiy  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  who  was  re- 
ttded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  art, 
longh  they  did  not  act  wisely  who  enclosed  a  kitchen 
^rden.  The  profit,  he  said,  would  not  compensate  the 
Openee  of  a  etoae  wall ;  and  bricks  (he  meant,  I  suppose, 
Bioks  baked  in  the  sun)  mouldered  with  the  rain,  and  the 
►inter  storm,  and  required  continual  repairs.  Columella, 
►ho  reports  this  judgment  of  Democritus,  does  not  con- 
Wivert  it,  but  propoaee  a  very  frugal  method  of  enclosing 
fith  a  hedge  of  brambles  and  briars,  which,  he  aaya,  he 
W  found  by  esperience  to  be  both  a  lasting  and  an  iiii- 
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peoetrable  fence ;  bat  which,  it  Beems,  wu  Dot 
known  in  the  time  of  Democritns.  Palladiiu  adopts 
opinion  of  ColoinelJa,  which  had  before  be«n  recommei 
by  Varro.  In  the  judgment  of  those  andent  impro' 
the  produce  of  a  Idtchen  garden  had,  it  seems,  been  I 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  eitraordinaiy  cnltnie: 
the  eipence  ot  watering  ;  for  in  countries  so  near  the  i 
it  was  thought  proper,  in  those  times  as  in  the  present 
bare  the  command  of  a  stream  of  watei,  which  could 
conducted  to  everj  bed  in  tht  garden.  Throngh 
greater  part  of  Europe,  a  Idtohen  garden  is  not  at 
supposed  to  deeerre  a  better  encIoGare  than  that 
mended  hj  Columella.  In  Great  Britain,  and  some 
northern  countries,  the  finer  fruits  cannot  be  bron^ 
perfection  but  bj  the  assistance  of  a  walL  Their 
therefore,  in  such  countries  must  be  sufficient  to  pay 
expense  of  building  and  maintaining  what  thej  cannotl 
had  without.  The  fruit-wall  frequently  surrounds 
kitchen  garden,  which  thus  enjoys  the  benefit  of  ao 
vure  which  its  own  produce  could  seldom  pay  for. 
That  the  vineyaml,  when  properly  planted  and 
tA  perfection,  was  the  most  valuable  pturt  of  the  farm, 
to  bare  been  an  undoubted  "iftTim  m  the  ancient  ' 
tore,  as  it  is  in  the  modem  through  all  the  wine  co 
But  whether  it  was  advantageous  to  plant  a  new  ti 
was  a  Toatter  of  dispute  among  the  ancient  Italian  h 
men,  as  we  learn  from  Columella.  He  decides,  like  a  tm 
lorer  of  all  curious  cultiratjon,  in  favour  of  the  Tineyai^ 
and  endeavours  to  show,  by  a  comparison  of  the  profit  and 
expence,  that  it  was  a  most  advantageous  improvemcnL 
Such  comparisons,  however,  between  the  profit  and  expence 
of  new  projects,  are  commonly  very  fallacious ;  and  in  no- 
thing more  so  than  in  agriculture.  Had  the  gain  actuallj 
made  by  such  plantations  been  commonly  as  great  as  he 
imagined  it  might  hare  been,  there  could  have  been  no  dis- 
pute about  it.  The  same  point  is  frequently  at  this  day  a 
matter  of  controversy  in  the  wine  countries.  Their  writers 
on  agriculture,  indeed,  the  lovers  and  promoters  of  hi^ 
tultiratioo,  soem  generally  disposed  to  decide  with  Coto- 
mella  in  favour  of  the  vinevard.  In  France  the  anxiety  of 
ibe  j>n^>rietors  of  the  old  vineyards  to  prevent  the  planting 


t£  any  new  ones,  seems  to  favour  their  opinion,  and  to  in- 
dicate a  conBciouaness  in  those  who  must  have  the  espe- 
neoce,  that  this  species  of  cultivation  is  at  preeent  in  that 
tountry  more  proBtable  than  any  other.  It  seems  at  the 
i&Die  time,  however,  to  indicate  another  opinion,  that  this 
BUperior  profit  can  last  no  longer  than  the  laws  which  at 
present  restrain  the  free  cultivation  of  the  vine.  In  1731, 
thay  ohtained  an  order  of  council,  prohibiting  both  the 
planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  the  renewal  of  those  old 
ones,  of  which  the  cultivation  had  been  interrupted  for  two 
fears,  without  a  particular  permisBion  from  the  king,  to  be 
panted  only  in  consequence  of  an  information  from  the  in- 
teadant  of  the  province,  certifying  that  he  had  examined 
tlie  land,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of  any  other  culture. 
The  pretence  of  this  order  was  the  scarcity  of  com  and  pas- 
tare,  and  the  superabundance  of  wine.  But  ha^  this 
Buperahimdanee  been  real,  it  would,  without  any  order  of 
tonncil,  have  efEectuaJly  prevented  the  plantation  of  new 
vineyards,  by  reducing  the  profits  of  this  species  of  cultiva- 
tion below  tieir  natural  proportion  to  those  of  com  and 
pMtare.  With  regard  to  the  supposed  scarcity  of  com  oc- 
Omoned  by  the  muJtiplieation  of  vinejarda,  com  is  nowhere 
in  Prance  more  carefully  cultivated  than  in  the  wine  pro- 
B,  where  the  land  is  fit  for  producing  it ;  as  in  Bur- 
puidy,  Guienne,  and  the  Upper  Languedoe.  The  numerous 
Wda  employed  in  the  one  species  of  cultivation  necessarily 
Meourago  the  other,  by  affording  a,  ready  market  for  its 
produce.  To  dininish  the  number  of  those  who  are  cap- 
^le  of  paying  for  it,  is  surely  a  most  unpromising  expe- 
dient for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  com.  It  is  like 
tiie  policy  which  would  promote  agriculture  by  discourag- 
ing manufactures. 

The  rent  and  profit  of  those  productions,  therefore,  which 
Jequire  either  a  greater  original  expence  of  improvement  in 
Order  to  fit  the  land  for  them,  or  a  greater  annual  expence 
of  cultivation,  though  often  much  superior  to  those  of  coi'n 
"nd  pasture,  yet  when  they  do  no  more  than  compensate 
uoh  extraordinary  expence,  are  in  reality  regulated  by  the 
But  and  profit  of  those  common  crops. 

It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  the  quantity  of  land 
'hich  can  be  fitted  for  some  particular  produce,  is  too  small 


IMk  wealth  of  natiokb. 

to  supply  the  efEectual  demand.     The  whole  produc 
be  disposed  of  to  those  who  are  willing  to  give  Bomewljaf  I 
more  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  i 
and  profit  necessary  for  raising  and  bringing  it  to  mi 
according  to  their  natiu-al  rates,  or  according  to  the  n 
at  which  they  are  paid  in  the  greater  part  of  other  c 
vated  land.     The  surplus  part  of  the  price  which  rem 
after  defraying  the  whole  expence  of  improvem.eiit  and  Hi 
tivation,  may  commonly,  in  this  case,  and  in  this  c 
bear  no  regular  proportion  to  the  like  surplus  in 
pasture,  but  may  exceed  it  in  almost  any  degree ;  and  n 
greater  part  of  IJiis  excess  naturally  goes  to  the  rent  of  fli 
landlord. 

The  usual  and  natural  proportion,  for  example, 
the  rent  and  profit  of  wine  and  those  of  com  and  p 
must  be  understood  to  feike  place  only  with  regard  to  tft 
vineyards  which  produce  notiiing  but  good  c 
such  as  can  be  raised  almost  anywhere,  upon  any  li 
gravelly,  or  sandy  soil,  and  which  has  nothing  to  n 
mend  it  but  its  strength  and  wholesomeness.     It  is 
such  vineyards  only  that  the  conunon  land  of  the  conn 
can  be  broi^ht  into  competition  ;  forwith  those  of  a  p 
liar  quality  it  ia  evident  that  it  cannot. 

The  vine  is  more  affected  by  the  difference  of  soils  ti 
any  other  fruit-tree.  From  some  itderives  a  flavourwl 
no  culture  or  management  can  equal,  it  is  supposed,  'a 
any  other.  This  flavour,  real  or  imaginary,  is  sometji 
peculiar  to  the  produce  of  a  few  vineyards ;  Bometimt 
extends  through  the  greater  part  of  a  small  district,  | 
Bometimes  through  a  considerable  part  of  a  large  provii 
Phe  whole  quantity  of  such  wines  that  is  brought  to  mat 
falls  short  of  the  effectual  demand,  or  the  demand  of  tit 
who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  profit  I 
wages  necessary  for  preparing  and  bringing  them  thitl 
according  to  the  ordinary  rate,  or  aceordmg  to  the  rati 
which  they  are  paid  in  common  vineyards.  The  wiL 
quantity,  tiierefore,  can  be  disposed  of  to  those  who  J 
willing  to  pay  more,  which  necessarily  raises  the  j 
above  tliat  of  common  wine.  The  difference  is  greata 
kfls,  according  as  the  fashionableness  and  scarcity  of  t 
•  render  the  competition  of  the  buyers  more  or  lesSf* 


the 


compaaa,  leas  labour  becomns  requisite  to  tend  them,  ami 
to  collect  their  produce.  The  landlord  gains  bothwaja; 
ly  the  increase  of  the  produce,  and  bj  the  diminution  of 
f£e  labour  which  must  be  maintained  out  of  it. 

The  rent  of  land  not  only  Taries  with  its  fertility,  what- 
er  be  its  prodnce,  but  with  its  situation,  whatever  be  its 
fertility.  Land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  gives  a 
t  than  land  equally  fertile  in  a  disla,nt  part  of 
country.  Though  it  may  cost  no  more  labour  to  culti- 
3  the  one  than  the  other,  it  must  always  cost  more  to 
Iring  the  produce  of  the  distant  land  to  market.  A  greater 
quantity  of  labour,  therefore,  must  be  maintained  out  of  it ; 
iind  the  surplus,  from  which  are  drawn  both  thp  profit  of 
lihe  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  must  be  dinunished. 
Sut  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  the  rate  of  profits,  as 
liaa  already  been  shown,  is  generaUy  higher  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  town.  A  smaller  proportion  of 
this  diminished  surplus,  therefore,  must  belong  to  the 
landlord. 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers,  by  diminishing 
the  expence  of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  the  country 
more  nearly  upon  a  level  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
dE  the  town.  They  are  upon  that  account  the  greatest  of 
all  improvements.  They  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
remote,  which  must  always  be  the  most  extensive  circle  of 
ilia  country.  They  are  advantageous  to  the  town,  by 
breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Tbey  are  advantageous  even  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  Though  they  introduce  some  rival  commodities 
into  the  old  market,  they  open  many  new  markets  to  its 
produce.  Monopoly,  besides,  is  a  great  enemy  to  good 
inanagenient,  which  can  never  be  universally  established 
but  in  consequence  of  that  free  and  universal  competition 
Trhich  forces  everybody  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  sake 
o(  self-defence,  It  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that 
some  of  the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
petatdoned  the  parliament  against  the  extension  of  the 
tMnpike  roads  into  the  remoter  counties.  Those  remoter 
wnmtiea,  they  pretended,  from  the  cheapness  of  labour, 
*on]d  be  able  to  sell  their  grass  and  com  cheaper  in  the 
windon  market  than  themselves,  and  would  thereby  reduce 
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our  sugar  colonies  the  price  of  augar  bears  no  such  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  produce  of  a  rice  or  com  field  either  in 
Europe  or  America.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  a  sugsr 
planter  expects  that  the  rum  and  the  molaases  ihould  de- 
fray the  whole  expence  of  his  cultivation,  and  that  his  sugar 
ehould  be  all  clear  profit.  If  this  be  true,  for  I  pretend 
not  to  affirm  it,  it  is  as  if  a  corn  farmer  expected  to  defray 
the  expeuce  of  his  cultivation  with  the  chafE  and  the  stnv, 
and  that  the  grain  should  be  all  clear  profit.  We  see  fre- 
quently societies  of  merchants  in  Loudon  and  other  trading 
towns,  purchase  waste  lands  in  our  sugar  colonies,  which 
they  expect  to  improve  and  cultivate  with  profit  by  mean* 
of  factors  and  agents  ;  notwithstanding  the  great  distance 
and  the  uncertain  returns,  from  the  defective  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  those  countries.  Nobody  vrill  attemptto 
improve  and  cultivate  in  the  eame  manner  the  most  fertile 
lauds  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the  corn  provinces  of  North 
America,  though  from  the  more  exact  administration  of 
justice  in  these  countries,  more  regular  returns  might  be 
expected. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  ie 
preferred,  as  most  profitable,  to  that  of  com.  Tobacco 
might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe ;  but  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  it  has 
become  a  principal  subject  of  taxation,  and  to  collect  a  t^ 
from  every  different  farm  in  the  country  where  this  plant 
might  happen  to  be  cultivated,  would  be  more  difBcult,  it 
has  been  supposed,  than  to  levy  one  upon  its  importatioi) 
at  the  custom  house.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  upon 
this  account  been  most  absurdly  prohibited  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  which  necessarily  gives  a  sort  of 
monopoly  to  the  countries  where  it  is  allowed ;  and  a» 
Yirginia  and  Maryland  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  it, 
they  share  largely,  though  with  some  competitors,  in  the 
advantage  of  this  monopoly.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
however,  seems  not  to  be  bo  advaut^eous  as  that  of  sugar. 
I  have  never  even  heard  of  any  tobacco  plantation  that  wai 
improved  and  cultivated  by  the  capital  of  merchants  who 
resided  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  our  tobacco  colonies  send  iu 
liome  no  such  wealthy  planters  as  we  see  frequently  arrive 
from  our  sugar  islands.    Though  from  the  preference  given 
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in  those  colonies  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  above  that  of 
oorn,  it  woiild  appear  that  the  efiectuaJ  demand  of  Exirope 
for  tobacco  is  not  completely  supplied,  it  probably  is  more 
neatly  bo  than  that  for  sugar :  and  though  the  present  price 
of  tobacco  is  probably  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
nnt,  wages  and  profit  necessary  for  preparing  and  bringing 
it  to  market,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  are  com- 
monly paid  in  com  hind  ;  it  must  not  be  so  much  more  as 
file  present  price  of  sugar.  Our  tobacco  planters,  accord- 
hgly,  have  shewn  the  same  fear  of  the  superabundance  of 
fobacco,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  old  TineyardB  in 
Snnce  have  of  the  superabundance  of  wine.  By  act  of 
itsembly  they  have  restrained  its  cultivation  to  six  thon- 
Iftnd  plants,  supposed  to  yield  a  thousand  weight  of  to- 
bacco, for  every  negro  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of 
ige.  Such  a  negro,  over  and  above  this  quantity  of  to- 
ucco,  can  manage,  they  reckon,  four  acres  of  Indian  corn. 
Wo  prevent  the  market  from  being  overstocked  too,  they 
We  sometimes,  in  plentiful  years,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Ponglaa,^  (I  suapeet  he  has  been  ill  informed)  burnt  a 
Rrtsin  quantity  of  tobacco  for  every  negro,  in  the  same 
Aumer  as  the  Dutch  are  said  to  do  of  spices.  Jt  such 
riolent  methods  are  necessary  to  teep  up  the  present  price 
if  tobacco,  the  superior  advantage  of  its  culture  over  that 
8f  com,  if  it  atill  has  any,  will  not  probably  be  of  long 
nntmnance. 

I  It  Ib  in  this  manner  that  the  rent  of  the  cultivated  land ,  ^ 
tt  which  the  produce  is  human  food,  regulates  the  rent  of 
le  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land.  No  particular 
ffoduce  can  long  afford  less ;  because  the  land  would  im- 
mediately be  turned  to  another  use  :  and  if  any  particular 
roduce  commonly  affords  more,  it  is  because  the  quantity 
M  land  which  can  be  fitted  for  it  is  too  small  to  supply  the 
HFutual  demand. 
In  Europe  com  is  the  principal  produce  of  land  which 
nres  immediately  for  human  food.  Except  in  particular 
itiiations,  therefore,  the  rent  of  com  land  regulates  in 
Inrope  that  of  all  other  cultivated  land.  Britain  need 
"  neither  the  vineyards  of  France  nor  the  oUve  planta- 
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tions  of  Italy.  Except  in  partiuular  situationa,  the  value 
of  these  ia  regulated  by  that  of  corn,  in  which  the  fertilitf 
of  Britain  ia  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  either  of  thow 
two  conntrieB. 

If  in  any  country  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable 
food  of  the  people  should  be  drawn  from  a  plant  of  which 
the  most  common  land,  with  the  same  or  nearly  the  aame 
culture,  produced  a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  most 
fertile  does  of  com,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  or  the  surplus 
quantity  of  food  which  would  remain  to  him,  aft«r  paj^ 
the  labour  and  replacing  the  stock  of  the  farmer  together 
with  its  ordinary  profits,  would  neceBSarily  be  much  greater. 
Whatever  waa  the  rate  at  which  labour  was  commonlv 
maintained  in  that  country,  this  greater  surplus  could 
always  maintain  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  and  consequentlj 
enable  the  landlord  to  purchase  or  command  a  greata 
quantity  of  it.  The  real  value  of  his  rent,  his  real  poirer 
and  authority,  his  command  of  the  necessaries  and  con^ 
veniencies  of  life  with  which  the  labour  of  other  people 
could  supply  him,  would  necessarily  be  much  greater, 

A  rice  field  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food 
than  the  most  fertile  com  field.  Two  crops  in  the  yew 
from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  each,  are  said  to  be  the  ordinarj 
produce  of  an  acre.  Though  its  cultivation,  therefore,  re- 
quires more  labour,  a  much  greater  surplus  remains  after 
maintaining  all  that  labour.  In  those  rice  countries,  there- 
fore, where  rice  is  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food 
of  the  people,  and  where  the  cultivators  are  chiefly  mwn- 
tained  with  it,  a  greater  share  of  this  greater  surplus  should 
belong  to  the  landlord  than  in  com  countries.  In  Carolmfc 
where  the  planters,  as  in  other  British  colonies,  are  gene- 
rally both  farmers  and  landlords,  and  where  rent  conse- 
quently is  confounded  with  profit,  the  cultivation  of  rice  is 
found  to  be  more  profitable  than  that  of  com,  though  thar 
fields  produce  only  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  though,  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  customs  of  Europe,  rice  is  not  tbeie 
the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  people. 

A  good  rice  field  is  a  bog  at  all  seasons,  and  at  one  seasoa 
a  bog  covered  with  water.  It  is  unfit  either  for  com,  0^ 
pasture,  or  vineyard,  or,  indeed,  for  any  other  vegebihlH 
produce  that  is  vei;  mefai  to  men  :  and  the  lands  whicb 


are  fit  for  those  purpoBea,  are  not  fit  for  rice.  Even  in  the 
Bee  countrieB,  therefore,  the  rent  of  rice  lands  cannot 
I^nJate  the  rent  of  the  other  cultiTated  land  whki  can 
fleTer  be  turned  to  that  produce. 

The  food  produced  by  a  field  of  potatoes  ia  not  inferior 
b  quantity  to  that  produced  by  a  field  of  rice,  and  much 
Bq)erior  to  what  is  produced  by  a  field  of  wheat.  Twelve 
^naand  weight  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  laud  is  not  a 
teater  produce  than  two  thousand  weight  of  wheat.  The 
wd  or  solid  nourishment,  indeed,  which  can  be  drawn 
I  each  of  those  two  plants,  is  not  altogether  in  propor- 
to  their  weight,  on  account  of  the  watery  nature  of 
otatoea.  Allowing,  however,  half  the  weight  of  this  root 
9  go  to  water,  a  very  large  allowance,  aueh  an  acre  of 
otatoes  will  still  produce  sis  thousand  weight  of  solid 
oariahment,  three  times  the  quantity  produced  by  the 
of  wheat.  An  acre  of  potatoes  is  cultivated  with  leas 
q)ence  than  an  acre  of  wheat ;  the  fallow,  which  generally 
iBcedea  the  sowing  of  wheat,  more  than  compensating  the 
oring  and  other  extraordinary  culture  which  is  always 

ren  to  potatoes.     Should  this  root  ever  become  in  any 

rt  of  Europe,  like  rice  ia  some  rice  countries,  the  common 
id  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  people,  ao  aa  to  occupy 
,me  proportion  of  the  lands  in  tillage  which  wheat  and 
BortB  of  grain  for  human  food  do  at  present,  the  same 
jsntity  of  cultivated  land  would  maintain  a  much  greater 
amber  of  people,  and  the  labourers  being  generally  fed 
ith  potatoes,  a  greater  smplua  would  remain  after  re- 
ladng  all  the  stock  and  maintaining  all  the  labour  em- 
toyed  in  cultivation.  A  greater  share  of  this  surplus  too 
1mA.  belong  to  the  landlord.     Population  would  increase, 

d.  rents  would  rise  much  beyond  what  they  are  at  pre- 

it. 

The  land  which  is  fit  for  potatoes,  is  fit  for  almost  every 
flier  useful  vegetable.  If  they  occupied  the  aarae  propor- 
Bn  of  cultivated  land  which  com  does  at  present,  they 
lould  regulate,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rent  of  the  greater 
futt  sf  other  cultivated  land. 

In  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  it  is  pretended,  I  have  heea 

M,  that  bread  of  oatmeal  is  a  heartier  food  for  labouiiug 
people  than  wheateu  bread,  and  I  have  frequently  heard 
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the  same  doctrine  held  in  Scotland.  I  am,  however,  eome' 
vhat  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  common  people  in 
Scotland,  who  axe  fed  with  oatmeal,  are  in  general  neither 
eo  strong  nor  so  handsome  aa  the  same  rank  of  people  is 
England,  who  are  fed  with  wheaten  bread.  They  ndtliw 
work  so  well,  nor  look  ao  well ;  and  as  there  is  not  ^ 
same  difference  between  the  people  of  fashion  in  the  tiro 
conntries,  experience  would  seem  to  show,  that  the  food  of 
the  common  people  in  Scotland  is  not  so  suitable  to  tin 
human  constitution  as  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  af 
rank  in  England.*  But  it  seems  to  be  otherwise  irith 
potatoes.  The  chairmen,  porters,  and  coalheavers  iu  Lon- 
don, and  those  unfortunate  women  who  live  by  prostitatioi, 
the  strongest  men  and  the  most  beautiful  women  perhaps 
in  the  British  dominions,  are  said  to  be,  the  greater  partot 
them,  from  the  lowest  rank  of  people  in  Ireland,  who  aw  | 
generally  fed  with  this  root.  Ho  food  can  afford  a  more 
decisive  proof  of  its  nourishing  quality,  or  of  its  being 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  health  of  the  humaa  eonatitution, 
It  is  difficult  to  preserve  potatoes  through  the  year,  and 
impoBsible  to  store  them  lite  com,  for  two  or  three  yean 
together.  The  fear  of  not  being  able  to  sell  them  before 
they  rot,  discourages  their  cultivation,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  their  ever  becoming  in  any  great  country, 
like  bread,  the  principal  vegetable  food  of  all  the  different 
ranks  of  the  people. 

Pabt  II. 


HUMAN  food  seems  to  be  the  only  produce  of  land 
which  always  and  necessarily  affords  some  rent  te 
the  landlord.  Other  sorts  of  produce  sometimes  may  and 
sometimes  may  not,  according  to  different  eircumBtancea. 

After  food,  cloathing  and  lodging  are   the  two   grsftt 
wants  of  mankind. 

'  The  above  would  seem  to  be  contrary  lo  the  experienoa  of  the  P*^-!! 


Land  in  its  original  rude  etate  can  afEord  the  materials 
«t  cloathing  and  lodging  to  a  mucli  great«r  number  of 
])eople  than  it  can  feed.  In  ite  improved  state  it  can  some- 
limes  feed  a  greater  numlier  of  people  than  it  can  supply 
*itli  those  materials  ;  at  least  in  the  way  in  which  they 
Bquire  them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  In  the  one 
*tate,  therefore,  there  is  always  a  superabundance  of  those 
aiaterialB,  which  are  frequently,  upon  that  account,  of  littlo 
orno  value.  In  the  other  there  is  often  a  Bcarcity,  which 
aeoesaarily  augments  their  value.  In  the  one  state  a  great 
part  of  them  is  thrown  away  as  useleaa,  and  the  price  of 
Trhat  ia  used  is  considered  as  equal  only  to  the  labour  and 
Mpence  of  fitting  it  for  use,  and  can,  therefore,  afford  no 
Knt  to  the  landlord.  In  the  other  they  are  all  made  use 
of,  and  there  is  frequently  a  demand  for  more  than  can 
it  had.  Somebody  is  always  willing  to  give  more  for 
Itery  part  of  them  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  ei- 
pence  of  bringing  them  to  market.  Their  price,  therefore, 
ttn  always  afford  some  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  skins  of  the  larger  animala  were  the  original  mate- 
lials  of  cloathing.  Among  nations  of  huatera  and  ahep- 
lerdB,  therefore,  whose  food  consists  chiefly  in  the  flesh  of 
ttose  animals,  every  man,  by  providing  himself  with  food. 

Prides  himself  with  the  materials  of  more  cloathing  than 
can  wear.  If  there  was  no  foreign  commerce,  the 
greater  part  of  them  would  be  thrown  away  as  things  of  no 
wlue.  This  was  probably  the  case  among  the  htmting 
nations  of  North  America,  before  their  country  was  dia- 
Mrered  by  the  Europeans,  with  whom  they  now  eschange 
their  surplus  peltry,  for  blantets,  firearms,  and  brandy, 
*liicli  gives  it  some  value.  In  the  present  commercial 
tote  of  the  known  world,  the  moat  barbarous  nations,  I 
l»lieve,  among  whom  land  property  is  established,  have 
lome  foreign  commerce  of  this  Mnd,  and  find  among  their 
*ea!thier  neighbours  auch  a  demand  for  all  the  materials  of 
doathing,  wHch  their  laud  produces,  and  which  can  neither 
laifrought  up  nor  consumed  at  home,  as  raises  their  price 
[Jbove  what  it  costs  to  send  them  to  those  wealthier  neigh- 
It  affords,  therefore,  aome  rent  to  the  landlord. 
the  greater  part  of  the  highland  cattle  were  con- 
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sumed  on  their  own  hills,  the  exportation  of  their 

madij  the  moat  considerable  article  o£  the  commerce  o 
eountrj.  and  what  they  were  exchanged  for  afforded 
addition  to  the  rent  of  the  highland  estates.     The  w 
England,  which  in  old  times  could  neither  be  conBumed 
wrought  up  at  home,  fouud  a  market  ia  the  then  weaJf 
and  more  industrious  coimtry  of  Flanders,  and  its  i 
afforded  something  to  the  rent  of  the  land  which  prodi 
it.     In  countries  not  better  cultivated  than  England  was 
then,  or  than  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are  now,  and  which 
had  no  foreign  commerce,  the  materials  of  cloathing  would 
evidently  be  so  superabundant,  that  a  great  part  of  than 
would  be  thrown  away  as  useless,  and  no  part  could  afford 
any  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  materials  of  lod  ging  cannot  always  be  traueported  to 
so  great  a  distance  as  those  of  cloathing,  and  do  not  bo 
readily  become  an  object  of  foreign  commerce.  When  tliej 
are  superabundant  in  the  country  which  produces  them, 
it  frequently  happens,  even  in  the  present  commercial  staU 
of  the  world,  that  they  are  of  no  value  to  the  landlord.  A 
good  atone  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  wooU 
afford  a  considerable  rent.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  uid 
Wales  it  affords  none.  Barren  timber  for  building  ia  d 
great  value  in  a  populous  and  well-cultivated  country,  anJ 
the  land  which  produces  it  affords  a  considerable  rent. 
But  in  many  parts  of  North  America  the  landlord  would  b« 
much  obliged  to  anybody  who  would  carry  away  the  greatar 
part  of  his  large  treea.  In  some  parts  of  the  highlanda  of 
Scotland  the  hark  ia  the  only  part  of  the  wood  which,  tor 
want  of  roads  and  water-carriage,  can  be  sent  to  market 
The  timber  ia  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  When  the 
materiaJa  of  lodging  are  so  superabundant,  the  part  made 
use  of  is  worth  only  the  labour  and  eipence  of  fitting  it  fof 
that  use.  It  affords  no  rent  to  the  landlord,  who  general^ 
grants  the  use  of  it  to  whoever  takea  the  trouble  of  aebiig 
it.  The  demand  of  wealthier  nationa,  however,  sometimaB 
enables  him  to  get  a  rent  for  it.  The  paving  of  the  atreetB 
of  London  has  enabled  the  owners  of  some  barren  rocks  ott- 
the  coast  of  Scotland  to  draw  a  rent  from  what 
afforded  any  before.     The  woods  of  Norway  and  of 

ists  of  the  Baltic,  find  a  market  in  mauy  parts  of  Gi 
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Britain  wMch  they  could  not  find  at  home,  and  tliereby 
ifford  some  rent  to  their  proprietors. 

Countries  are  populous,  not  in  proportion  to  the  number 
ef  people  whom  their  produce  can  cloath  and  lodge,  but  in 
proportion  to  that  of  those  whom  it  can  feed.  When  food 
B  proyided,  it  is  easy  to  And  the  necessary  cloathing  and 
lodging.  But  tiiough  these  are  at  hand,  it  may  be  often 
difficult  to  find  food.  In  some  parts  of  the  British  domi- 
luoDs  what  is  called  A  House,  may  be  built  by  one  day's 
Iftbour  of  one  man.  The  simplest  species  of  cloathing,  ihe 
ddiia  of  animals,  require  somewhat  more  labour  to  dress 
ud  prepare  them  for  use.  They  do  not,  however,  require 
•  great  deal.  Among  savage  or  barbarous  nations  a  hun- 
tedth  or  little  more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  the  labour 
ofthe  whole  year,  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  them  with 
tnch  cloathing  and  lodging  as  satisfy  the  greater  part  of 
file  people.  All  the  other  ninety-nine  parts  are  frequently 
ht  more  tlian  enough  to  provide  them  with  food. 
But  when  by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land 
ks  labour  of  one  family  can  provide  food  for  two,  the 
ibour  of  half  the  society  becomes  sufficient  to  provide  food 
it  the  whole.  The  other  half,  therefore,  or  at  leaat  the 
[Baler  part  of  them,  can  be  employed  in  providing  other 
dugs,  or  in  satisfying  the  other  wants  and  fancies  of  man- 
nod,  Cloathing  and  lod^g,  household  furniture,  and 
lAiat  IB  called  Equipage,  are  the  principal  objects  of  the 
t^tei  paxt  of  those  wants  and  fancies.  The  rich  man 
DDsumes  no  more  food  than  hia  poor  neighbour.  Id 
lalify  it  may  be  very  different,  and  to  select  and  prepare 
iinay  require  more  labour  and  art ;  but  in  quantity  it  is 
Wtv  nearly  the  same.  But  compare  the  spacious  palace 
M  great  wardrobe  of  the  one,  with  the  hovel  and  the  few 
(gs  of  the  other,  and  you  will  be  sensible  that  the  diffe- 
taux  between  their  cloathing,  lodging,  and  household 
tnuture,  is  almost  as  great  in  quantity  aa  it  is  in  quality. 
3th6  desire  of  food  ia  limited  in  every  man  by  the  narrow 
ttpioitF  of  the  human  stomach  ;  but  the  desire  of  the  con- 
Teniencies  and  ornamenta  of  building,  dress,  equipage,  and 
lODsehold  furniture,  seems  to  have  no  limit  or  certain 
J'W'oiary.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  the  command  of 
iaoK  food  than  they  themselves  can  consume,  are  always 
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irilling  to  exchan^  tbe  surplus,  or,  wha,t  ie  the  same  thing, 
the  price  of  it,  for  gratifieations  o£  this  other  kind.  What 
is  over  and  above  satisfying  the  limited  desire,  is  given  for 
the  amusement  of  those  desires  'which  cannot  be  satisfied, 
but  Beem  to  be  altogether  endless.  The  poor,  in  order  to 
obtEun  food,  exert  themselves  to  gratify  those  fancies  of  ths 
rich,  and  to  obtain  it  more  certainly,  they  vie  with  o 
another  in  the  cheapness  and  perfection  of  their  work.  The 
number  of  workmen  increases  with  the  increasing  quantity  , 
of  food,  or  with  the  growing  improvement  and  cultivation  j 
of  the  lands ;  and  a«  the  nature  of  their  business  admits  d  j 
the  utmost  subdivisions  of  labour,  the  quantity  of  m 
rials  which  they  can  work  up,  increases  in  a  much  greatw  1 
proportion  than  their  numbers.  Hence  arisoB  a  demani 
for  every  sort  of  material  which  human  invention  can  em- 
ploy, either  usefuUy  or  omamentallj,  in  building,  dress, 
equipage,  or  household  furniture  ;  for  the  fossils  and  mine- 
rals contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  predons 
metals,  and  the  precious  stones. 

Food  is  in  this  manner,  not  only  the  original  source  of 
rent,  but  every  other  part  of  the  produce  of  land  which 
afterwards  affords  rent,  derives  that  part  of  its  value  from 
the  improvement  of  the  powers  of  labour  in  produdng  food 
by  means  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land. 

Those  other  parts  of  the  produce  of  land,  however,  which 
afterwards  afford  rent,  do  not  afford  it  always.  Even  in 
improved  and  cultivated  countries  the  demand  for  them  is 
not  always  such  as  to  afford  a  greater  price  than  what  is 
suificient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  replace,  together  with  its 
ordinary  profiti,  the  stock  which  must  be  employed  in 
bringing  them  to  market.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  such, 
depends  upon  different  circumstances. 

Wliether  a  coal-mine,  for  example,  can  afford  any  renti 
depends  partly  upon  its  fertility,  and  partly  upon  its 
situation, 

A  mine  of  any  kind  may  be  said  to  be  either  fertUe  or 
barren,  according  as  the  quantity  of  mineral  which  can  b« 
brought  from  it  by  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  is  greater 
or  less  than  what  can  be  brought  by  an  equal  quantity  from 
the  greater  part  of  other  mines  of  the  same  kind. 

Some  coal-mines,  advantageously  situated,  cannot  be 
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Urought  on  account  of  their  bajrenness.   The  produce  does 
aot  pay  the  expenee.     They  can  aflord  neither  profit  nor 

There  are  some  of  which  the  produce  is  barely  aufficient 
to  pay  the  labour,  and  replace,  together  irith  ita  ordinary 
profitB,  the  stock  employed  in  working  them.  They  afford 
wme  profit  to  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  but  no  rent  to 
the  buidlord.  They  can  be  wrought  advant^eoualy  by 
»body  but  the  landlord,  who  being  himself  undertaker  of 
tiie  work,  gets  the  ordinary  profit  of  the  capital  which  he 
Wnploys  in  it.  Many  coal-mines  in  Scotland  are  wrought 
in  this  manner,  and  can  be  wrought  in  no  other.  The 
landlord  will  allow  nobody  else  to  work  them  without  pay- 
ing some  rent,  and  nobody  can  afford  to  pay  any. 

Other  coal-mines  in  the  same  countiy,  aufficieotly  fertile, 
Sunot  be  wrought  on  account  of  their  situation.  A  quau- 
fty  of  mineral,  sufficient  to  defray  the  espence  of  working, 
iwold  be  brought  from  the  mine  by  the  ordinary,  or  even 
Ins  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  labour :  but  in  an  inland 
,<cenQtTy,  thinly  inhabited,  and  without  either  good  roads  or 
%iter-oarria^,  this  quantity  could  not  be  sold. 

Coals  are  a  less  agreeable  fewel  than  wood :  they  are 
W4  too  to  be  less  wholesome.  The  eipence  of  coals,  there- 
fore, at  the  place  where  they  are  consumed,  must  generally 
lit  Kmewhat  leea  than  that  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood  again  yaries  with  the  state  of  agricul- 
toe,  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  and  exactly  for  the  same 
nuon,  as  the  price  of  cattle.  In  its  rude  beginnings  the 
greater  part  of  every  country  is  covered  with  wood,  which 
it  then  a  mere  incumbrance  of  no  value  to  the  landlord, 
»lio  would  gladly  give  it  to  anybody  for  the  cutting.  As 
•grioulture  advances,  the  woods  are  partly  cleared  by  the 
frogress  of  tillage,  and  partly  go  to  decay  in  consequence 
*t  the  increased  number  of  cattle.  These,  though  they  do  not 
incwaae  in  the  same  proportion  as  com,  which  is  altogether 
tiie  acquisition  of  human  industry,  yet  multiply  under 
the  care  and  protection  of  men ;  who  store  up  in  the  season 
tf  plenty  what  may  maintain  them  in  that  of  scarcity, 
rto  through  the  whole  year  furnish  them  with  a  greater 
jpiaBtity  of  food  than  uncultivated  nature  provides  for 
Rem,  and  who  by  destroying  and  extirpating  their  enemies. 
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e  them  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  that  she  provides. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle,  when  allowed  to  wander  through 
the  woods,  though  they  do  not  destroy  the  old  trees, 
hinder  any  yoimg  ones  from  comiag  up,  bo  that  in  the 
course  of  a.  century  or  two  the  whole  forest  goes  to  min. 
The  scarcity  of  wood  then  raiaes  its  price.  It  afiorda  a 
good  rent,  and  the  landlord  sometimes  finds  that  he  ran 
scarce  employ  his  beat  lands  more  ad.Tanta^oualY  than  in 
growing  barren  timber,  of  which  the  greatness  of  the 
profit  often  compensateH  the  lateness  of  the  returns.  This 
aeema  in  the  present  times  to  be  nearly  the  state  of  thin^i 
in  several  parts  of  Oreat  Britain,  where  the  profit  of  plaiic- 
ing  is  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  either  com  or  pasture. 
The  advantage  which  the  landlord  derives  from  planting, 
CBJi  nowhere  exceed,  at  least  for  any  considerable  time,  the 
rent  which  these  could  afford  him ;  and  in  an  inlaoil 
country  which  ia  highly  cultivated,  it  will  frequently  not 
fall  much  short  of  this  rent.  Upon  the  sea-coast  of  a  well- 
improved  country,  indeed,  if  coals  can  conveniently  he  had 
for  fewel,  it  may  sometimes  be  cheaper  to  bring  bamn 
timber  for  building  from  leas  cultivated  foreign  eountrio. 
than  to  raiae  it  at  home.  In  the  new  town  of  Edinlrai^h, 
built  within  these  few  years,  there  is  not,  perhapa,  a  sioglo 
■tick  of  Scotch  timber. 

Whatever  may  be  the  price  of  wood,  if  that  of  coals  is  such 
that  the  eipeuce  of  a  coal-fire  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  » 
wood  one,  we  may  be  assured,  that  at  that  place,  and  in 
these  circumstances,  the  pric«  of  coals  is  as  high  as  it  cftn 
be.  It  seems  to  be  so  in  some  of  the  inland  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it  is  usual 
even  ia  the  fires  of  the  common  people,  to  mix  ooals  and 
wood  together,  and  where  the  <£fEerence  in  the  eipence 
of  those  two  sorts  of  fewel  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  great 
Coals,  in  the  coal  countries,  are  everywhere  much  below 
this  highest  price.  If  they  were  not,  they  could  not  beiu" 
the  expence  of  a  distant  carriage,  either  by  land  or  by 
water.  A  small  quantity  only  could  be  sold,  and  the  cou 
masters  and  coal  proprietors  find  it  more  for  their  interest 
to  sell  a  great  quantity  at  a  price  somewhat  above  th* 
lowest,  than  a  small  quantity  at  the  highest.  The  most 
I  fertile  coal-Tiiine,  too,  regulates  the  price  of  coals  at  all  tha 
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mines  in  its  neighbourhood.    Both  the  proprietor  and   I 
idertaker  o£  the  work  find,  the  one  that  he  can  get  a     f 
r  rent,  the  other  that  he  can  get  a  greater  profit,  by 
'hat  underaelling  all  their  neighbours.     Their  ceigh- 

are  soon  obliged  to  sell  at  the  same  price,  though 
caonot  so  well  afford  it,  and  though  it  always 
ishes,  and  Gometimee  takes  away  altogether  both 
rent  and  their  profit.  Some  worka  are  abandoned 
ther;  others  can  afford  no  rent,  and  can  be  wrought 
ty  the  proprietor.  . 

>  lowest  price  at  which  coals  can  be  sold  for  any  con-'i  J 
ble  time,  is,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities,  the  t  I 
which  is  barely  snlficient  to  replace,  together  with  its  '  1 
ay  profits,  the  stock  which  must  be  employed  in 
ng  them  to  market.     At  a  coal-mine  for  which  the 
ird  can  get  no  rent,  but  which  he  must  either  work 
!f  or  let  it  alone  altogether,  the  price  of  coals  must 
lUy  be  nearly  about  thia  price.  'I 

it,  even  where  coals  affoi-d  one,  has  generally  a  smaller  fl 
in  their  price  than  in  that  of  moat  other  jraxts  of  the  ■ 
}roduce  of  land.  The  rent  of  an  estate  above  ground,  \  ■ 
only  amounts  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  third  oE  Ja 
<08S  produce ;  and  it  is  generally  a  rent  certain  and;  I 
indent  of  the  occasional  variations  in  the  crop.  la  ^ 
lines  a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce  is  a  very  great  rent; 
th  the  common  rent,  and  it  is  seldom  a  rent  certain, 
spends  upon  the  occasional  variations  in  the  produce. 

are  so  great,  that  in  a  country  where  thirty  years 
aseis  considered  as  a.  moderate  price  tor  the  property      I 
mded  estate,  ten  years  purchase  is  regarded  as  a  good     I 
Eor  that  of  a  coal-mine.  I 

!  value  of  a  coal-mine  to  the  proprietor  frequently      | 
ds  as  much  upon  its  situation  as  upon  its  fertility. 

of  a  metallic  mine  depends  more  upon  its  fertility, 
tSB  upon  its  situation.    The  coarse,  and  still  more  the 
IU8  metals,  when  separated  from  the   ore,   are   so 
hie  that  they  can  generally  bear  the  expenoe  of  a  very     J 
land,  and  of  the  most  distant  sea  carriage.     Their     I 
et  is  not  confined  to  the  countries  in  the  neighbour-     I 

ot  the  mine,  but  eitends  to  the  whole  world.     The     I 
fir  of  Japan  makes  an  article  of  commerce  in  Europei     I 
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tbe  mm  of  Spais  in  that  of  Chili  and  Pern.     The  si . 
Pern  finds  its  yny,  not  onlj  to  Europe,  but  from  Europi 

'BtB  poee  of  oottla  in  Weatmooiuad  or  SfaropBhire  i 
han*  little  effect  on  their  price  at  Newcastle ;  and  t' 
joieeintlKliaiincHscanh&TeiioneataU.  TheprodtK 
of  rach  distant  ooal-mlnes  can  nerer  be  brought  into 
jietitioD  with  oneant»th^r.  But  theprodnctioosof  tbem 
distant  metallic  mine*  freqnentlj  maT,  and  in  fact  comxai 
are.  The  price,  therefore,  of  the  coarse,  and  etill  i 
that  of  the  predoQs  metala,  at  the  moet  fertOe  miiK 
the  ircrid,  mo^  necessarily  more  or  less  affect  their  pi 
at  erery  other  in  it  lie  price  of  copper  in  J^ad  n 
have  Bome  inflaeace  npon  ite  pric«  at  tiie  copper  mine 
Ihirope.  The  price  of  ailTer  in  Pern,  or  the  qnanti^ra 
of  labour  or  of  other  goods  which  it  will  parchaae  di 
nn^  have  some  inflaence  on  its  price,  not  ouj  at  the  b 
nunee  «f  Eorope,  but  at  thoee  of  China.  After  tl 
tamxj  a£  tite  minea  of  Fern,  the  niter  mines  of  I 
vcn^  tin  greater  part  of  thou,  ahandoned.  The  t 
iSfet  was  ao  much  lednoed,  that  their  prodoce  ct 
kager  paj  the  expoioe  of  VDfkiDg  them,  or  re[^ace,with>~1 
jnfit,  tbe  food.  eloaUia,  lodgii^  and  other  neoeswin 
-vhicb  me  ecmaamed  in  that  c^ietatkn.  l^ita  was  the  can 
loo  with  tiie  minee  of  Caba  ini  St  IXimingo.  and  erco 
widi  the  ancient  mines  of  Pern,  after  tbe  disooTerjof  thoM 
t^FotoaL 

B»e  price  of  eveiy  metal  at  everr  mine,  therefore,  bcbg 
ngolated  in  some  measore  by  its  price  at  the  most  fertOt 
aniie  in  tbe  vorM  that  is  actuaUy  wrought,  it  can  at  tbe 
greater  part  of  mines  do  rerr  little  more  than  fAv  the  Or 
pesos  OK  working,  and  can  seldom  afford  a  Terr  high  rent 
to  the  landlord.  Rent,  accordin^v,  seems  at  the  greatff 
pa<t  of  mines  to  have  bat  a  small  diare  in  the  price  of  tbi 
eoane^  and  a  still  smaller  in  that  of  the  pieaons  nietalk 
Labour  aitd  profit  make  up  the  greater  part  of  both. 

A  sxth  fart  of  the  gross  prodnoe  maj  be  rediconed  fl 
anerage  rent  of  the  tin  mines  of  OomwaU.  the  most  t* 
that  aie  known  in  the  world,  as  ■we  are  told  hv  tbe 
lb.  Borlace,  vice-warden  of  the  stannaries.    Some,  he  a 
afivd  jBore^  aad  aome  do  not  afford  so  mnch. 
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art  of  the  gross  produce  is  the  rent  too  of  seTeral  very 
ertile  lead  mines  in  Scotland, 
lo  the  silver  minea  of  Peru,  we  are  told  bj  Frezier  and 

\niua,  the  proprietor  frequently  exMts  no  other  acknow- 
Inigment  from  the  imdertoker  of  the  mine,  but  that  he 
*ill  grind  the  ore  at  his  miU.  paving  him  the  ordinary 
multure  or  price  of  grinding.  Till  1736,  indeed,  the  tai 
m  the  king  of  Spain  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  standard 
alver,  which  till  then  might  be  considered  as  the  real  rent 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  the  richest 
which  have  been  known  in  the  world.  If  there  had  been 
BO  tax,  this  fifth  would  naturally  have  belonged  to  the 
landlord,  and  many  mines  might  have  been  wrought  which 
Rpnld  not  then  be  wrought,  because  they  could  not  afford 
tiuB  tax.  The  tax  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  upon  tin  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  or  one-twentieth 
pirt  of  the  value ;  and  whatever  may  be  his  proportion,  it 
VDuld  natarally  too  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine, 
Klin  was  duty  free.  But  if  you  Eidd  one-twentieth  to  one- 
^ith,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  average  rent  of  the  tin 
of  Cornwall,  was  to  the  whole  average  rent  of  the 
mines  of  Peru,  as  thirteen  to  twelve.  But  the  silver 
of  Peru  are  not  now  able  to  pay  even  this  low  rent, 
»d  the  tax  upon  silver  was,  in  1736,  reduced  from  one- 
ilhh  to  one-tenth.  Even  this  tax  upon  silver  too  gives 
anore temptation  to  smuggling  than  the  tax  of  one-twentieth 
Upon  tin;  and  smuggling  must  be  much  easier  in  the 
Hedons  than  in  the  bulky  commodity.  The  tax  of  the 
ring  of  Spain  accordingly  ia  said  to  be  very  ill  paid,  and 
^t  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  very  well.  Bent,  therefore, 
it  is  probable,  mates  a  greater  part  of  the  price  of  tin  at 
most  fertile  tin  minea,  than  it  does  of  silver  at  the 
t  fertile  silver  mines  in  the  world.  After  replaeing  the 
k  employed  in  working  those  difEerent  mines,  together 
titi  its  ordinary  profits,  the  residue  which  remains  to  the 
pt^rietor,  is  greater  it  seems  in  the  coarse,  than  in  the 
(recionB  metal. 

■  Hrither  are  the  profits  of  the  undertakers  of  silver  mines 
iwniuonly  very  great  in  Peru.  The  same  most  respectable 
Bid  well-informed  authors  acquaint  ub,  that  when  any 
person  undertakes  to  work  a  new  mine  in  Peru,  he  ia  uni- 


veraallj"  looked  upon  as  a.  man  destined  to  tankniptey  and 
ruin,  and  ia  upon  that  account  shunned  and  aYoided  by 
everybody.  Mining,  it  aeems,  is  considered  there  in  tbe 
same  light  as  here,  bm  a  lottery,  in  which  the  prizes  do  not 
compensate  the  blanks,  though  the  greatness  of  Bome 
t«mpts  many  adventurers  to  throw  away  their  fortunes  in 
BUcE  unprosperous  projects. 

As  the  sovereign,  however,  derives  a  considerable  part  of 
his  revenue  from  the  produce  of  silver  mines,  the  law  in 
Peru  gives  every  possible  enconragement  to  the  discovery 
and  working  of  new  ones.  Whoever  discovers  a  new  mine- 
is  entitled  to  measure  off  two  hundred  and  forty-sii  feet 
in  length,  according  to  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  direction 
of  the  vein,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  He  beconiCJ 
proprietor  of  this  portion  of  the  mine,  and  can  work  it 
without  paying  any  acknowledgment  to  the  landlord.  The 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  has  given  occasion  to  i 
regulation  nearly  of  the  same  kind  in  that  ancient  dutchj. 
In  waste  and  uninclosed  lands  any  person  who  discovers* 
tin  mine,  may  mark  out  its  limits  to  a  certain  extent,  which 
is  called  bounding  a  mine.  The  bounder  becomes  the  real 
proprietor  of  the  mine,  and  may  either  work  it  himself,  w 
give  it  in  lease  to  another,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  lajid,  to  whom,  however,  a  very  Rmall  acknowledg- 
ment must  be  paid  upon  working  it.  In  both  regulatioM 
the  sacred  righte  of  private  property  are  Bacrificed  to  the 
supposed  interests  of  public  revenue. 

llie  same  encouragement  is  given  in  Peru  to  the  dis- 
covery and  working  of  new  gold  mines;  and  in  gold  tlie 
king's  tax  amounts  only  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  standai'd 
metal.  It  was  once  a  fifth,  and  afterwards  a  tenth,  aa  in 
silver  i  but  it  was  found  that  the  work  could  not  bear  even 
the  lowest  of  these  two  taxes.  If  it  is  rare,  however,  «a]f 
the  same  anthors,  Frezier  and  TJlloa,  to  find  a  person  who 
has  made  his  fortune  by  a  silver,  it  is  still  much  rarer  to 
find  one  who  has  done  bo  by  a  gold  mine.  This  tvrantietli 
part  seems  to  be  the  whole  rent  which  is  paid  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  gold  mines  of  OhUi  and  Peru.  Gold  too  is 
much  more  liable  to  be  smuggled  than  even  silver;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  superior  value  of  the  metal  ii 
^i^ion  to  its  bulk,  but  on  account  of  the  pecuhar  wajJ 


•hioh  nature  produces  it.  Silver  ia  very  aeldom  found 
rirgin,  but,  like  most  other  metals,  is  generally  mineralized 
ilrith  some  other  body,  from  which  it  ia  impossible  to  sepa- 
pte  it  in  such  quantities  aa  will  pay  for  the  expence,  but 
bj  a,  Tery  laboriona  and  tedious  operation,  which  cannot 
(tell  be  carried  on  but  in  workhouses  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  the  king's 
officers.  Gold,  on  the  contrary,  is  almoHt  always  found 
lirgia.  It  ia  aometimes  found  in  pieces  of  some  bulk;  and 
'even,  when  mixed  in  small  and  almost  inaenaible  particles 
-Inth  Band,  earth,  and  other  extraneous  bodies,  it  can  be 
i^iarated  from  them  by  a  very  short  and  simple  operation. 
iWnieh  can  be  carried  on  in  any  private  house  by  anybody 

10  is  possessed  of  a  small  quantity  of  mereury.     If  the 

ng'a  tax,  therefore,  is  but  ill  paid  upon  silver,  it  is  likely 
to  be  much  worse  paid  upon  gold  ;  and  rent  must  make  a 
*mch  smaller  part  of  the  price  of  gold,  than  even  of  that 
flf  silver. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  the  precious  metals  can  be 
lold,  or  the  smalieat  quantity  of  other  goods  for  which 
&ey  can  be  exchanged  during  any  considerable  time,  is 
(regulated  by  the  same  principles  which  fix  the  lowest  ordi- 
S«y  price  of  all  other  goods.  The  atock  which  must  cora- 
■oiily  be  employed,  the  food,  cloaths  and  lodging  which 
■net  commonly  he  consumed  in  bringing  them  from  the 
l^e  to  the  market,  determine  it.  It  must  at  least  be  ^ 
•iifficient  to  replace  that  stock,  with  the  ordinary  profits. 

Their  highest  price,  however,  aeema  not  to  be  neceaaarily 
determined  by  anything  but  the  actual  scarcity  or  plenty 
W  ihoae  metals  themaelvea.  It  is  not  determined  by  that 
of  any  other  commodity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  price 
fi  coals  is  by  that  of  wood,  beyond  which  no  aearcity  can 
*rar  raise  it.  Increase  the  scarcity  of  gold  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  the  smallest  bit  of  it  may  become  more  precious 
ttiii  a  diamond,  and  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
Other  goods. 

The  demand  for  those  metala  arises  partly  from  their 
ntility,  and  partly  from  their  beauty.  If  you  except  iron, 
tliejr  are  more  useful  than,  perhaps,  any  other  metal.  As 
are  less  liable  to  rust  and  impurity,  they  can  more 
ly  be  kept  clean ;  and  the  utensils  either  of  the  table 
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or  the  titclien  are  often  upon  that  account  more  agreeable 
when  madd  of  them.  A  silver  boiler  ia  more  cleanly  than 
a  lead,  copper,  or  tin  one ;  and  the  same  quality  would 
render  a  gold  boiler  still  better  than  a  silver  one.  Their 
principal  merit,  however,  ariseB  from  their  beauty,  wbich 
renders  them  peculiarly  fit  tor  the  ornaments  of  dress  and 
furniture.  No  paint  or  dye  can  give  so  splendid  a  colonr 
as  gilding.  The  merit  of  their  btauty  ia  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  Bcarcity,  With  the  greater  part  of  rich  people, 
the  chief  enjoyment  of  riches  consists  in  the  parade  of 
riches,  which  in  their  eye  is  never  so  complete  aa  when  ihej 
appear  to  possess  those  decisive  marks  of  opulence  whi^ 
nobody  can  possess  but  themselves.  In  their  ejes  tiu 
merit  of  an  object  which  is  in  any  degree  either  useful « 
beautiful,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  scarcity,  or  by  tlH 
great  laliour  which  it  requires  to  collect  any  conaideiable 
quantity  of  it,  a  labour  which  nobody  can  afford  to  p»j 
but  thenisi'Ives.  Such  objects  they  are  wilUng  to  purduw 
at  a  higher  price  than  things  much  more  beautiful  and 
useful,  but  more  common.  These  qualities  of  stilit]', 
beauty,  and  scarcity,  are  the  original  foundation  of  tie 
high  price  of  those  metals,  or  of  the  great  quantity  of  othff 
goods  for  which  they  can  everywhere  be  exchanged,  TIat 
value  was  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  their  bwig 
employed  as  coin,  and  was  the  quality  which  fitted  them 
for  that  employment.  That  employment,  however,  bj 
occasioning  a  new  demand,  and  by  diminishing  the  qnantiQ' 
which  could  be  employed  in  any  other  way,  may  have  afte> 
■wards  contributed  t«  keep  up  or  increase  their  value. 

The  demand  for  the  precious  atones  arises  altogethtf 
from  their  beauty.  They  are  of  no  use,  but  as  omamenti; 
and  the  merit  of  their  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  thar 
scarcity,  or  by  the  difficulty  and  eipence  of  getting  them 
from  the  mine.  Wages  and  profit  accordingly  make  up. 
upon  most  OL*«i.8ions,  almost  the  whole  of  their  high  priw. 
Kent  comes  in  but  for  a  very  email  share  ;  frequently  for 
no  share ;  and  the  most  fertile  mines  only  afforf.  any  oon- 
fiiderable  rent.  When  Tavemier,  a  jeweller,  visited  the 
-diamond  mines  of  Golconda  and  Yisiapour,  he  was  informed, 
that  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  for  whose  benefit  (" 
wrought,  had  ordered  all  of  them  to  be  shut 
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Kcept  those  ■which  yield  the  largest  and  finest  stones.  The 
ithere,  it  seems,  were  to  the  proprietor  not  worth  the 
korking. 

As  the  price  hoth  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  the 
precious  stones  is  regulated  all  over  the  world  hj  their 
price  a,t  the  most  fertile  mine  in  it,  the  rent  which  a  mine 
«f  ather  can  afford  to  its  proprietor  is  in  proportion,  not  to 
il«  absolute,  but  to  what  may  be  called  its  relative  fertility. 

to  its  Buperiority  over  other  mines  of  the  same  kind.  If 
Bew  mines  were  discovered  as  much  superior  to  those  of. 
Potosi  aa  they  were  superior  to  those  of  Europe,  the  value 
tSalver  nught  be  so  much  degraded  as  to  reader  even  the 
lunes  of  Potosi  not  worth  the  working.  Before  the  dis- 
•overy  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  most  fertile  mines 
ta  Europe  may  have  afforded  as  great  a  rent  to  their  pro- 
prietor as  the  richest  mines  in  Peru  do  at  present.  Though 
the  quantity  of  silver  was  much  less,  it  might  have  ei- 
dinged  for  an  equal  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  the  pro- 
prietor's share  might  have  enabled  him  to  purchase  or 
(ommand  an  equal  quantity  either  of  labour  or  of  commo- 
dities. The  value  both  of  the  produce  and  of  the  rent,  the 
nal  revenue  which  they  afforded  both  to  the  public  and  to 
theproprietor.  might  have  been  the  same. 

Kie  most  abundant  mines  either  of  the  precious  metals 
B  of  the  precious  stones  could  add  little  to  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  A  produce  of  which  the  value  is  principally 
ferived  from  its  scarcity,  ia  necessarily  degraded  by  its 
rimndancB.  A  service  of  plate,  and  the  other  frivolous 
ornaments  of  dress  and  furniture,  could  be  purchased  for 
mnaller  quantity  of  labour,  or  for  a  smaller  quantity  of 
Hmmoditles ;  and  in  this  would  consist  the  sole  advantage 
*5iieh  the  world  could  derive  from  that  abundance. 

It  is  otherwise  in  estates  above  ground.  The  value  both 
of  their  produce  and  of  their  rent  is  in  proportion  to  their 
•bjolute,  and  not  to  their  relative  fertility.  The  lajid 
*luch  produces  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  cloaths,  and 
Hiding,  can  always  feed,  cloath,  and  lodge  a  certain  num- 
w  of  people ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  proportion  of  the 
Iwdlord,  it  will  always  give  him  a  proportionable  command 
rftbe  labour  of  those  people,  and  of  the  commodities  with 
which  that  labour  can  supply  him.     The  value  of  the  most 
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barren  landa  is  aot  diminislied  by  the  neighbourfaood  of 
the  most  fertile.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  increased 
by  it.  The  great  number  of  people  maintained  by  the 
fertile  la.nds  a^ord  a  market  to  many  parts  of  the  produce 
of  the  barren,  which  they  could  never  have  found  among 
those  whom  their  own  produce  could  maintain. 

Whatever  increases  the  fertility  of  land  in  producing 
food,  increases  not  only  the  value  of  the  lands  upon  which 
the  improvement  is  bestowed,  but  contributes  likewise  to 
increase  that  of  many  other  lands,  by  creating  a  new  de- 
mand for  their  produce.  That  abundance  of  food,  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  land,  manj 
people  have  the  disposal  beyond  what  they  themselves  can 
consume,  is  the  great  cause  of  the  demand  both  for  the 
precious  metals  and  the  precious  stones,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  conveniency  and  ornament  of  dress,  lodging, 
household  furniture,  and  equipage.  Food  not  only  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  the  abundance  of  food  which  gives  the  principal  part  of 
their  value  to  many  other  sorts  of  riches.  The  poor  inhftbi- 
tonta  of  Cuha  and  St.  Domingo,  when  they  were  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards,  used  to  wear  little  bits  of  gold 
aa  ornaments  in  their  hair  and  other  parts  of  their  diese. 
They  seemed  to  value  them  as  we  would  do  any  little 
pebbles  of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  and 
to  consider  them  as  just  worth  the  picking  up,  but  not 
worth  the  refusing  to  anybody  who  asked  them.  They 
gave  them  to  their  new  guesta  at  the  first  request,  without 
seeming  to  think  that  they  had  made  them  any  very 
valuable  present.  They  were  astonished  to  observe  the 
rage  of  the  Spaniards  to  obtain  tbem  j  and  had  no  noticm 
that  there  could  anywhere  be  a  country  in  which  man; 
people  had  the  disposal  of  so  great  a  superfluity  of  food, 
so  scanty  always  among  themselves,  that  for  a  very  small 
quantity  of  those  ghttering  baubles  they  would  willingly 
give  aa  much  as  might  maintain  a  whole  family  for  many 
years.  Could  they  have  been  made  to  understand  tliis,  th^ 
paeaion  of  the  Spaniards  would  not  have  surprised  them. 
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-OF  THE   VARIATIONS    IN    THE    PROPORTION    BETWEEN  THE 
BESPECTITE  VALUES    OP   THAT   SORT 
ALWATS    APrOBDH    EENT,   AND     OP    THAT 
TIMES   DOES  AND    SOMETIMES   DOES   I 

THHi  increasing  abundajice  of  food,  in  consequence  of 
increasing  improvement  and  cultivation,  must  neces- 
sarily increase  the  demand  for  every  part  of  the  produce 
ef  land  which  ia  not  food,  and  which  can  be  applied  either 
to  QBe  or  to  ornament.  In  the  whole  prc^reas  of  improve- 
'  meat  it  might  therefore  be  expected,  there  should  be  only 
one  variation  in  the  comparative  valuea  of  those  two  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  produce.  The  value  of  that  sort  which  some- 
times does  and  sometimes  does  not  afford  rent,  should  con- 
itantly  rise  in  proportion  to  that  which  always  affords 
some  rent.  As  art  and  industry  advance,  the  materials  of 
doathing  and  lodging,  the  useful  fossils  and  minerals  of 
the  earth,  the  precious  metals  and  the  precious  atonea 
ahonld  gradually  come  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand, 
ttiould  gradually  exchange  for  a  greater  and  a  greater 
Quantity  of  food,  or  in  other  words,  should  gradually  be- 
come dearer  and  dearer.  This  accordingly  has  been  the 
case  with  most  of  these  thiugs  upon  most  occasions,  and 
nonld  have  been  the  case  with  all  of  them  upon  all  occa- 
MMia,  if  particular  accidents  had  not  upon  some  oceasiona 
iMreaaed  the  supply  of  som.e  of  them  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  demand. 

The  value  of  a  freestone  quarry,  for  example,  will  neces- 
KiHy  increase  with  the  increasing  improvement  and  popu- 
Istion  of  the  country  round  about  it ;  especially  if  it  should 
be  the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  valu^of  a 
lilTer  mine,  even  though  there  should  not  be  another 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  it,  will  not  necessarily  increase 
*ith  the  improvement  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated. 
The  market  for  the  produce  of  a  freestone  quarry  can 
■^om  extend  more  than  a  few  miles  round  about  it,  and 
the  demand  must  generally  be  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment and  population  of  that  small  district.  But  the  market 
iot  the  produce  of  a  silver  mine  may  extend  over  the  whole 
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avenge  toaaej  |wiee  of  eata  w«^d  gzidaally  beooiii& 
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^OB  the  eonfaaiy.  the  mi[^1t  far  sotse  accident,  should 
JBCii—  for  flmn  jrean  toother  in  a  greater  proportioa 
than  ihe  j*""*"^.  that  metal  wsold  gndn&lly  become 
cheaper  and  cheaper;  or,iitotb^wortis,theaTeragemoDeT 

C:  of  com  would,  in  sfwteof  all  improrcmeuts,  graduallj 
me  dearer  and  dear^. 

Bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  the  metal  should 
increaae  dciuIt  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  demand,  it 
would  continue  to  purchase  or  eichange  for  nearly  the 
■ame  quantity  of  com,  and  the  aveiage  money  price  of  com 
would,  in  gpite  of  all  improvement*,  continue  very  nearly 
the  same. 

Tiiose  three  seem  to  eihaost  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  events  which  can  happen  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  four  ivuturioB 
~"      ling  the  present,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  has  hap- 


pened  both  in  Prance  aod  Great  Britain,  each  of  those  ttree 
ifferent  comtinations  seem  to  haye  taken  place  in  the 
European  market,  and  nearly  la  the  same  order  too  in  which 
liiave  here  set  them  down. 

Higruaian  concerning  the  Variations  in  the  Value  of  Silver 
during  ihe  Course  of  Vie  Four  last  Centuries. 

FiEBT  Peeiod. 

IIS  1350,  and  for  some  time  before,  the  average  price  o£ 
the  quarter  of  wheat  in  England  seems  not  to  have 
been  estimated  lower  than  four  onncea  of  silver,  Tower- 
■weight,  equal  to  abont  twenty  ahiEings  of  our  preeeot 
money,  From  this  price  it  aeems  to  have  fallen  gradually 
to  two  ounces  of  silver,  equal  to  about  ten  shillinga  of  our 
'jresent  money,  the  price  at  which  we  find  it  estimated  in 
;Ae  beginumg  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  which  it 

ems  to  have  continued  to  be  estimated  till  about  1570. 
^  In  1360,  being  the  25th  of  Edward  HI.  was  enacted  what 
V  called,  The  Statute  of  Labourers.     In  the  preamble  it 
■smpialas  much  of  the  insolence  of  servants,  who  endea- 
lOUMd  to  raise  their  wages  upon  their  masters.     It  there- 
fere  ordains,  that  all  servants  and  labourers  should  for  the 
filtnre  be  contented  with  the  same  wt^s  and  liveries  (live- 
'ba  in  those  times  signified,  not  only  cloaths,  but  provi- 
b)DB)  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  in  the 
year  of  the  king,  and  the  four  preceding  years ;  that 
1  this  account  their  livery-wheat  should  nowhere  be 
ttamated  higher  than  tenpence  a  bushel,  and  that  it  should 
IwayB  be  in  the  option  of  the  master  to  dehver  them  either 
wheat  or  the  money.     Tenpence  a  bushel,  therefore, 
,  in  the  25th  of  Edward  m.  been  reckoned  a  very  mo- 
ite  price  of  wheat,  since  it  required  a  particular  statute 
iblige  servants  to  accept  of  it  in  exchange  for  their 
d  livery  of  provisions ;  and  it  had  been  reckoned  a  rea- 
nable  price  ten  years  before  that,  or  in  the  16th  year  of 
■  ting,  the  term  to  which  the  statute  refers.     But  in  the 
b  year  of  Edward  HI.  tenpence  contained  about  half-an- 
oeof  silver.  Tower- weight,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  h.ilf- 
our  pi-esent  money.     Four  ounces  of  silver. 
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Tower-weight,  therefore,  equal  to  six  shilhugs  and  eight- 
ponce  of  the  moDey  of  those  times,  and  to  near  twenty 
shillinga  of  that  of  the  present,  must  have  been  reckoned  a 
moderate  price  for  the  quarter  of  eight  buBhels. 

Thia  statute  is  surelj  a  better  evidence  of  what  was  reck- 
oned in  those  times  a  moderate  price  of  grain,  than  the 
prices  of  some  particular  years  which  have  generally  been 
recorded  by  historians  and  other  writers  on  acconnt  of  their 
extraordinary  deamess  or  cheapness,  and  from  which,  there- 
fore, it  is  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  eoneemins  what 
may  have  been  the  ordinary  price.  There  are,  besides, 
other  reasons  for  believing  that  in  the  beginniug  of  tie 
fourteenth  century,  and  for  some  time  before,  the  common 
price  of  wheat  was  not  less  than  four  ounces  of  silver  the 
quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion. 

In  1309,  Ealph  de  Bom,  prior  of  St.  Augustine's.  Can- 
terbury, gave  a  feast  upon  his  installation  day,  of  which 
William  Thorn  has  preserved,  not  only  the  bill  of  fare,  ta  ' 
the  prices  of  many  particulars.  In  that  feast  were  a 
Bumed,  let,  Fifty-three  quarters  of  wheat,  which  cost  n: 
teen  pounds,  or  seven  shillings  and  twopence  a  que 
equal  to  about  one-and-twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  of  (Hj 
present  money;  2dly,  Fifty-eight  qnarters  of  naalt,  whii 
tost  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  six  shillingtS 
quarter,  equal  to  about  eighteen  shillings  of  our  prei 
money ;  3dly,  Twenty  quarters  of  oats,  which  cost  t 
pounds,  or  four  shillings  a  quarter,  equal  to  about  t 
shillings  of  our  present  money.  The  prices  of  malt  M 
oats  seem  here  to  be  higher  than  their  ordinary  propc 
to  the  price  of  wheat. 

These  prices  are  not  recorded  on  account  of  their  extj 
ordinary  deameaa  or  cheapness,  but  are  r 
dentally,  as  the  prices  actually  paid  for  large  quantid 
of  grain  consumed  at  a  feast  which  was  famous  for  its  n 
nificenee. 

In  1262,  being  the  uist  of  Henry  HI.  was  revived  aai 
eient  statute  called,  "  The  Assize  of  Bread  and  Ale,"  whi^ 
the  king  says  in  the  preamble,  had  been  made  in  the  iimBB 
of  his  progenitors,  sometime  kings  of  England.     It  is  pro-   I 
bably,  therefore,  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of  his  gr^i^J 
father  Henry  II,  and  may  have  been  as  old  as  the  conque 
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If  regulates  tbe  price  of  bread  ai^cording  as  the  prieeB  of 
wheat  may  happen  to  be,  from  one  ahilUng  to  twenty  shil- 
lings the  quarter  of  the  money  of  those  timea.  But  sta- 
tntee  of  tlua  kind  are  generally  presumed  to  provide  with 
equal  care  for  all  deyiations  from  the  middle  price,  for 
ftose  below  it  aewell  as  for  those  above  it.  Ten  ahillinga. 
therefore,  containing  six  ounces  of  silver.  Tower-weight,  and 
equflJ  to  about  thirty  ah  ill  lugs  of  our  present  money,  must, 
Upon  this  supposition,  bave  been  reckoned  the  middle  price 
Bf  the  quarter  of  wheat  when  this  statute  waa  first  enacted, 
lad  must  have  continued  to  be  so  in  the  51st  of  Henry  HI. 
Fa  cannot  therefore  be  very  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
tiddle  price  was  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  highest 
tiee  at  which  this  statute  regulates  the  price  of  bread,  or 
ban  six  shillings  and  eightpence  of  the  money  of  those 
'ineB,  containing  four  otuices  of  silver,  Tower-weight. 
From  these  different  facts,  therefore,  we  seem  to  have 
me  reason  to  conclude,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
eenth  century,  and  for  a  considerable  time  before,  the 
trerage  or  ordinary  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  waa 
lot  supposed  to  be  less  than  four  ounces  of  silver,  Tower- 
kofiht. 

,  From  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  begin- 
*uiig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  what  was  reckoned  the  rear 
touble  and  moderate,  that  is  the  ordinary  or  average  price 
*f  wheat,  seems  to  have  sunk  gradually  to  about  one-half 
of  this  price ;  so  as  at  last  to  have  fallen  to  about  two 
wmceB  of  silver.  Tower-weight,  equal  to  about  ten  sbillinga 
rf  onr  present  money.  It  continued  to  be  estimated  at  this 
.piiee  till  about  1570. 

In  the  household  boot  of  Henry,  the  fifth  earl  of  Korth- 
TDaberland,  drawn  up  in  1512,  there  are  two  different 
ttfimatiouB  of  wheat.  In  one  of  them  it  is  computed  at  six 
>hillingB  and  eightpence  the  quarter,  in  the  other  at  five 
•Wllinga  and  eightpence  only.  In  1512,  six  shillinga  and 
K^htpsnco  contained  only  two  ounces  of  silver,  Tower- 
^gnt,  and  were  equal  to  about  ten  shilhngs  of  our  present 

From  the  25th  of  Edward  HI,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
.j^ign  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  space  of  more  than  two 
Bondred  years,  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  it  appears  from 


-eha,d 
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Bereral  differest  statutes,  had  contiuued  to  'he  couBidere 
as  what  is  called  the  moderate  and  reasonable,  that  is  tlie 
ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat.  The  quantity  of  aUrer. 
however,  contained  in  that  nominal  sum  was,  during  tl 
course  of  this  period,  continually  diminishing,  in  c 
quence  of  some  alterations  which  were  made  in  the 
Bat  the  increase  of  the  value  of  silver  had,  it  seems,  i 
compensated  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  it  contatneii 
in.  the  same  nominal  sum,  that  the  legislature  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  attend  to  this  circumstance. 

Thus  in  1436  it  was  enacted,  that  wheat  might  be  ei- 
ported  without  a  licence  when  the  price  was  so  low  as  kj 
shillinga  and  eightpenee  :  and  in  14fi3  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  wheat  should  be  imported  if  the  price  was  not  above  sii 
shillings  and  eightpenee  the  quarter.  The  legislature  bad 
imagined,  that  when  the  price  waa  so  low,  there  could  b 
no  inconveuiency  in  exportation,  but  that  when  it  i 
higher,  it  became  prudent  to  allow  of  iiaportatioii. 
shillings  and  eightpenee,  therefore,  containing  about  t 
same  quantity  of  silver  as  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpencu 
of  our  present  money  (one-third  part  less  than  the  a&mi 
nominal  sum  contained  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.)  had  b 
those  times  been  considered  as  what  is  caUed  the  moderata  _ 
and  reasonable  price  of  wheat. 

In  1654,  by  the  Ist  and  2d  of  Phihp  and  Mary;  and  im 
1558,  by  the  Ist  of  Elizabeth,  the  exportation  of  wheat  v 
in  the  same  manner  prohibited,  whenever  the  price  of  t 
quarter  should  exceed  six  shillings  and  eightpenee,  whi 
did  not  then  contain  two  pennyworth  more  silver  thaai  t 
same  nominal  sum  does  at  present.  But  it  had  soon  be 
found  that  to  restrain  the  exportation  of  wheat  till  thai 
price  was  so  very  low,  was,  in  reality,  to  prohibit  it  alto — 
gether.  In  1562,  therefore,  by  the  5th  of  EHzabetb,  th«2» 
expoi-tation  of  wheat  was  allowed  from  certain  ports  when — 
ever  the  price  of  the  quarter  should  not  exceed  ten  Bhilliiig»  ^ 
containing  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  aOver  as  the  lik«^ 
nominal  sum  does  at  present.  This  price  had  at  this  time  , 
therefore,  been  considered  as  what  is  called  the  moderate 
and  reasonable  price  of  wheat.  It  agrees  nearly  with  tb.e 
estimation  of  the  North umberlaud  book  in  1512. 

That  in  France  the  average  price  of  grain  was,  i 


I,  in  the     / 
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manner,  mucli  lower  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixtetmth  century,  than  in  the  two  cen- 
tnriea  preceding,  has  been  observed  both  by  Mr.  Dupre  de 
St.  Maiir,  and  by  the  elegant  author  of  the  Essay  on  the 
of  grain.  Its  price,  during  the  eame  period,  had 
probably  sunk  in  the  same  manner  through  the  greater 
p«t  of  Europe. 

This  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
com,  may  either  have  been  owing  altogether  to  the  increase 
of  the  demand  for  that  metal,  in  consequence  of  increaainf; 
improvement  and  cultivation,  the  supply  in  the  meantime 
continuing  the  same  as  before :  Or,  the  demand  continuing 
the  same  as  before,  it  may  have  been  owing  altogether  to 
tlie  gradual  diminution  of  the  supply  ;  the  greater  part  of 
llie  mines  which  were  then  known  in  the  world,  being  much 
whansted,  and  consequently  the  expence  of  working  them 
iiitteh  increased  :  or  it  may  have  been  owing  partly  to  the 
one  and  partly  to  the  other  of  those  two  circumatances.  In 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  aisteenth  cen- 
hiries,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  approaching  towards 
tt  more  settled  form  of  government  than  it  had  enjoyed  for 
Wveral  ages  before.  The  increase  of  security  would  natU' 
Jally  increase  industry  and  improvement ;  and  the  demand 
for  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  for  every  other  luiury 
1  ornament,  would  naturally  increase  with  the  increase 
riches.  A  greater  annual  produce  would  reqiiire  a 
(greater  quantity  of  coin  to  circulate  it;  and  a  greater 
tuunber  of  rich  people  would  require  a  greater  quantity  of 
^a,te  and  other  ornaments  of  sU-Ter.  It  ia  natural  to  sup- 
>se  too,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mines  which  then 
ipplied  the  European  market  with  silver,  might  be  a  good 
itl^  exhauated,  and  have  become  more  espenaive  in  the 
"  'orting.  Thej  bad  been  wrought  many  of  them  from  the 
ne  of  the  Eomana. 

It  has  been  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  greater  part  of 
^ose  who  have  written  upon  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
ancient  times,  that,  from  the  Conquest,  perhapa  from  the 
"invasion  of  JuHua  Caaaar,  till  the  djecovery  of  the  mines  of 
America,  the  value  of  silver  was  continually  diminishing, 
Thia  opinion  they  seem  to  have  been  led  into,  partly  by  the 
observations  which  they  had  occasion  to  make  upon  the 


prices  both  of  com  and  of  some  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land ;  and  partly  by  tlie  popular  notion,  that 
HB  the  quantity  of  silver  naturaUy  increaaea  in  every  coun- 
try with  the  increase  of  ■wealth,  bo  its  value  diminishes  as 
its  quantity  increases. 

In  their  observationa  upon  the  prices   of  com,  three 
different  circumstances  seem,  frequently  to  have  misled 

First,  In  ancient  times  almost  all  rents  were  paid  ii^^ 
kind ;  in  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  cattle,  poultry,  &c,  I^^ 
Bometimes  happened,  however,  that  the  landlord  woul^K. 
stipulate,  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  demand  of  th^^ 
tenant,  either  the  annual  payment  in  kind,  or  a  cert£ur:^» 

sum  of  money  instead  of  it.     The  price  at  which  the  pay 

meat  in  kind  was  in  this  manner  exchanged  for  a  certatK=s 
sum  of  money,  is  in  Scotland  called  the  conversion  pric^- 
As  the  option  is  always  in  the  landlord  to  take  either  th.^ 
Bubstance  or  the  price,  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  tt^ 
tenant,  that  the  conversion  price  should  rather  be  beloxv 
than  above  the  average  market  price.     In  many  places, 
accordingly,  it  is  not  much  above  one-half  of  this  prices. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  this  custom  still  con- 
tinues with  regard  to  poultry,  and  in  some  places  with  re- 
gard to  cattle.     It  might  probably  have  continued  to  talcB    . 
place  too  with  regard  to  com,  had  not  the  institution  of  J 
the  public  Bars  put  an  end  to  it.     These  are  annual  valiu 
tiona,  according  to  the  judgment  of  an  assize,  of  the  aver  " 
price  of  all  the  different  Borts  of  grain,  and  of  aU  the  di 
rent  qualities  of  each,  according  to  the  actual  market  prifl 
in  every  different  county.      This  institution  rendered  ' 
sufficiently  safe  for  the  tenant,  and  much  moire  convenifB 
for  the  landlord,  to  convert,  as  they  call  it,  the  com  n 
rather  at  what  should  happen  to  be  the  price  of  the  fi 
of  each  year,  than  at  any  certain  fixed  price.     But  i 
writers  who  have  collected  the  prices  of  com  in  ancie 
times,  seem  frequently  to  have  mistaken  what  is  called  it 
Scotland  the  conversion  price  for  the  actual  market  prii 
Fleetwood  acknowledges,  upon  one  occasion,  that  lie  hi 
made  this  mistake.     As  he  wrote  his  book,  however,  for^ 
particular  purpose,  he  does  not  think  proper  to  make  tl 
acknowledgment  till  after  transcribing  this  conversion  piM 
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fiftsaa  timeB.  The  price  is  eight  ehilUnga  the  quarter  of 
vbeai.  This  sum  in  1423,  the  year  at  which  he  beffina 
with  it,  contained  the  same  quantity  of  Bilwr  as  sisteen 
shillingB  of  our  present  money.  But  in  1562,  the  year  at 
which  he  ends  with  it,  it  contajned  no  more  than  the  same 
nominal  sum  does  at  present. 

Secondly,  They  have  been  misled  by  the  slovenly  manner 
in  which  some  ancient  statutes  of  assize  had  been  some- 
timea  transcribed  by  lazy  copiers ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
Ktaally  composed  by  the  legislature. 

The  ancient  statutes  of  assize  seem  to  have  begun  always 
with  determining  what  ought  to  be  the  price  of  bread  and 
ale  when  the  price  of  wheat  and  barley  were  at  the  lowest, 
and  to  have  proceeded  gradually  to  determine  what  it  ought 
to  be,  according  as  the  prices  of  those  two  aorta  of  grain 
Bhoold  gradually  rise  above  this  lowest  price.  But  the 
transcribers  of  those  statutes  seem  frequently  to  have 
thought  it  aufiioient  to  copy  the  regulation  as  far  as  the 
three  orfour  first  and  lowest  prices ;  saving  in  this  manner 
their  own  labour,  and  judging,  I  suppose,  that  this  was 
enough  to  show  what  proportion  ought  to  be  observed  ia 
iH  higher  prices. 

Thus  in  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  of  the  51st  of 
Henry  ITT,  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated  according  to 
thfl  different  prices  of  wheat,  from  one  shilling  to  twenty 
ihilUi^B  the  quarter,  of  the  money  of  those  times.  But  in 
the  manuscripts  from  which  all  the  different  editions  of 
ft«  Btatutea,  preceding  that  of  Mr,  Euffhead,  were  printed, 
the  oopiera  had  never  transcribed  this  regulation  beyond 
the  price  of  twelve  shillings.  Several  writers,  therefore, 
l>eing  misled  by  this  faulty  transcription,  very  naturally 
Mneluded  that  the  middle  price,  or  six  shillings  the  quar- 
ts, eqi^l  to  about  eighteen  shillings  of  our  present  money, 
»as  1^6  ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat  at  that  time, 

In  the  statute  of  Tumbrel  and  Kllory,  enacted  nearly 
^nt  the  same  time,  the  price  of  ale  is  regulated  according 
to  every  sixpence  rise  in  the  price  of  barley,  from  two 
sbUingB  to  four  shilhngs  the  quarter.  That  four  shillings, 
howBTer,  was  not  considered  as  the  highest  price  to  which 
barley  might  frequently  rise  in  those  times,  and  that  these 
jncBB  were  only  given  as  an  example  of  the  proportion 
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wTiicli  ought  to  be  observed  in  all  otLer  prices,  whel 
liigher  or  lower,  we  maj  infer  from  the  laat  words  ot  i 
Ktatute :  "  Et  sic  deinceps  crescetur  vel  diminuetur  per  ■ 
denarioB."  The  eipreaaion  ie  very  slovenly,  but  the  B 
ing  is  plain  enough ;  "  That  the  price  of  ale  i 
manner  to  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  e 
eirpwnce  riae  or  fall  in  the  price  of  barley."  In  the  6 
pottition  of  this  statute  the  l^islature  itself  seems  to  b 
lieen  as  negligent  as  the  copiers  were  in  the  transcripf 
of  the  other. 

In  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Eegiam  Majestate 
old  Scotch  law  book,  there  is  a  statute  of  assize,  t 
the  price  of  bread  is  regulated  according  to  all  the  difti 
prices  of  wheat,  from  t«n])euce  to  three  shillings  the  8 
boll,  oqua.1  to  about  half  an  English  quarter.  Three  ai 
linga  Scotch,  at  the  time  when  this  assize  is  suppose 
have  been  enat'ted,  were  equal  to  about  nine  shillings  i 
ling  of  our  present  money.  Mr.  Euddiman  seems '  to  (^ 
elude  from  this,  that  three  shillings  was  the  highest  f 
to  which  wheat  ever  rose  in  those  times,  and  that  • 
pence,  a  shilling,  or  at  most  two  shillings,  were  the  ordini  ^ 
prices.  Upon  consulting  the  manuscript,  however,  it  s^- 
pears  evidently,  that  all  these  prices  are  only  set  down  U 
examples  of  the  proportion  which  ought  to  be  obserred 
between  the  respective  prices  of  wheat  and  bread.  The 
last  words  of  the  statute  are,  "reliqua  judicabis  secunduo 
prtescripta  habendo  respectum  ad  pretium  bladi"  "Ton 
shall  judge  of  the  remaining  cases  according  to  what  i» 
above  vmtten  having  a  respect  to  the  price  of  corn." 

Thirdly,  They  seem  to  have  been  misled  too  by  the  veij 
low  price   at  which   wheat  was   sometimes  sold  in  veij 
ancient  times;  and  to  have  imagined,  that  as  its  lowest 
price  was  then  much  lower  than  in  later  times,  its  ordinatj 
price  must  likewise  have  been  much  lower.     They  migbt 
have  found,  however,  that  in  those  ancient  times,  its  highest 
price  was  fully  as  much  above,  as  its  lowest  price  t 
below  anything  that  had  ever  been  known  in  later  times,  f 
Thus  in  1270,  Fleetwood  gives  us  two  prices  of  the  quarter  I 
of  wheat.     The  one  is  four  pounds  sixteen  sbilliaga  of  the  I 

'  See  his  pi'eface  to  Anderson's  Diplomats  Scotiie, 
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moaej  of  tlioBO  jtimea,  equal  to  fourteen  pounds  eight 
jliilliiigs  of  that'  of  the  present ;  the  other  is  six  pounds 
'dght  shillings/equsl  to  nineteen  pounds  four  shillings  of 
OUT  present  (toonej.  No  price  can  be  found  in  the  end  of 
tha  ££teenth\or  beginning  of  the  sisteentli  century,  which 
Wproa.ches  tojthe  extravagance  of  these.  The  price  of  com, 
uongh  at  all 'times  liable  to  variation,  varies  most  in  those 
turbulent  andNdigorderly  societies,  in  which  the  intemip- 
tionof  all  commerce^and  communication  hinders  the  plenty 

;  part  of  the/  country  from  relieving  the  society  of 
mother.  In  the  aisorderly  state  of  England  under  the 
K&ntagenets,  whoCgoverued  it  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
toelftb,  till  towarda\the  end  of  the  lifteenth  century,  one 
'diatrict  might  be  in\  plenty,  while  another  at  no  great 
fliitance,  by  having  lite  crop  destroyed  either  by  some 
accident  of  the  aeaeonsk  or  by  the  incursion  of  some  neigh- 
"  ig  baron,  might'  be  sufEering  all  the  horrors  of  a 

Bj  and  yet  if /the  lauds  of  some  hostile  lord  were 
Dterposed  between  iihem,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to  give 
least  assistance  to  the  other.     Under  the  vigorous  ad- 

ristratioii  of  the^dors,  who  governed  England  during 
latter  part  of  theJifteenth,  and  through  the  whole  of 
sixteenth  century!  no  baron  was  powerful  enough  to 
bi8  to  disturb  the-;^blic  security. 
The  reader  wiU/ find  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  all  the 
rices  of  wheat  Vbich  have  been  collected  by  Fleetwood 
nml202  to  159  A  both  inclusive,  reduced  to  the  money  of 
flu  present  times/and  digested  according  to  the  order  of 
"^  le,  into  seven  (divisions  of  twelve  years  each,    At  the  end 
each  division!  too,  he  will  find  the  average  price  of  the 
elve  years  of  ^hich  it  consists.     In  that  long  period  of 
K,  Fleetwood  (has  been  able  to  collect  the  prices  of  no 
we  than  eightyiyears,  so  that  four  years  are  wanting  to 
tkeout  the  laatl  twelve  years.     I  have  added,  therefore, 
wm  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  the  prices  of  1598, 1599. 
1600,  and  1601.  I  It  is  the  only  addition  which  I  have 
Ude.    The  reader-will  see,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
^irteenth,  till  after)  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
average  price/of  each  twelve  years  grows  gradually 
!r  and  lower  ;^nd  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
mtury  it  begins^to  rise  again.     The  prices,  iudeed,  which 
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Fleetwood  has  been  able  to  collect,  aeem  to  haye  been  tl 
chiefly  which,  were  remarkable  for  eitraordinary  dea 
or  cheapness ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  any  very  a 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them.     So  far,  howev^ 
they  prove  anything  at  all,  they  confirm  the  account  w 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  give,     Fleetwood  him 
however,  seems,  with  most  other  writera,  to  have  beli< 
that  during  all  this  period  the  value  of  silver,  i 
quence    of    its    increasing    abundance,    was    continJ 
diminishing.     The  prices  of  corn,  which  he  him.Belf  J 
collected,  certainly  do  not  a^ree  with  this  opinion, 
agree  perfectly  with  that  of  Mr.  Dupre  de  St.  Maiir,;i 
with  that  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  e: 
Bishop  Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Duprfe  de  St.  Maur  are  t 
authors  who  seem  to  have  collected,  with  the  greatest  f 
gence  and  fidelity,  the  prices  of  things  in  ancient  timeJ 
is  somewhat  curious  that,  though  their  opinions  are  Bofl 
difEerent,  their  facts,  bo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  pri(^ 
com  at  least,  should  coincide  so  very  eiactly. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  from  the  low  price  of  o  . 
from  that  of  some  other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  I 
that  the  most  judicious  writers  have  inferred  the  g 
value  of  silver  in  those  very  ancient  times.     Com,  i' 
been  said,  being  a  sort  of  manufacture,  was,  in  those  j 
ages,  much  dearer  in  proportion  than  the  greater  p 
other  commodities  ;  it  is  meant,  I  suppose,  than  the  g. 
part  of  unmanufactured  commodities ;    such    as    ' 
poultry,  game  of  all  kinds,  &c.     That  in  those  tin 
poverty  and  barbarism  these  were  proportionably  I! 
cheaper  than  com,  is  undoubtedly  true.     But  this  c" 
neas  was  not  the  eSect  of  the  high  value  of  silver,  1 
the  low  value  of  those  commodities.     It  was  not  l 
silver  would  in  such  times  purchase  or  represent  a  g 
quantity  of  labour,  but  because  such  commodities  1 
purchase  or  represent  a  much  smaller  quantity  f 
times  of  more  opulence  and  improvement.     Silve: 
certainly  be  cheaper  in  Spanish  America  than  in  Eul 
in  the  country  where  it  ia  produced,  than  in  the  countd 
which  it  is  brought,  at  the  expence  of  a  long  carria^f 
by  land  and  by  sea,  of  a  freight  and  an  insurance, 
and-twenty  pence  halfpenny  sterling,  however,  we  a 


fcy  UUoa,  -was,  not  many  years  ago,  at  BnenoB  Ayrea,  the 
Mice  of  an  os  chosen  from  a  herd  of  three  or  four  himdred, 
iiteen  shillings  sterling,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Byron,  was 
he  price  of  a  good  horse  in  the  capital  of  Chili.  In  a 
wntry  naturally  fertile,  but  of  which  the  far  greater  part 
I  altogether  uncultivated,  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all 
bndH,  &c,  as  they  can  be  acquired  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  labour,  so  they  will  purchase  or  command  but.  a  very 
fmaH  quantity.  The  low  money  price  for  which  they 
Inay  be  sold,  ia  no  proof  that  the  real  value  of  silver  is 
ibete  very  high,  but  that  the  real  value  of  those  commodi- 
ties ia  very  low. 

.  labour,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  and  not  any 
ptticular  commodity,  or  set  of  commoditiea,  ia  the  real 
neaaure  of  the  value  both  of  silver  and  of  all  other  cora- 
nodities. 

I  But  in  countries  almost  waste,  or  but  thinly  inhabited, 
Uttle,  poultry,  gajne  of  all  kinds,  &c.  as  they  are  the  spon- 
tsueous  productions  of  nature,  so  she  frequently  produces 
liem  in  much  greater  quantities  than  the  consumption  of 
is  inhabitants  requires.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the 
(apply  commonly  exceeds  the  demand.  In  different  states 
sf  society,  in  different  stages  of  improvement,  therefore, 
Roh  commodities  will  represent,  or  be  equivalent  to,  very 
Efierent  quantities  of  labour. 
In  every  state  of  society,  in  every  stage  of  improvement, 
Dmisthe  production  of  human  industry.  But  the  average 
roduce  of  every  sort  of  industry  ia  always  suited,  more  or 
ms  exactly,  to  the  average  consumption;  the  average 
^ly  to  the  average  demand.  In  every  different  stage  of 
nproreraent,  besides,  the  raising  of  equal  quantities  of 
em  in  the  same  soil  and  climate,  will,  at  an  average,  re- 
Bire  nearly  equal  quantities  of  labour ;  or,  what  comes  to 
»  same  thing,  the  price  of  nearly  equal  quantities ;  the 
mtinual  increase  of  the  productive  powers  of  labour  in  an 
iproved  state  of  cultivation,  being  more  or  leas  counter- 
ilanced  by  the  continual  increasing  price  of  cattle,  the 
incipal  instruments  of  agriculture.  Upon  all  these  ac- 
nnts,  therefore,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  equal  quanti- 
»  of  com  will,  in  every  state  of  society,  in  every  stage  of 
iprovement,  more  nearly  represent,  or  be  equivalent  to. 
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equal  qnantities  of  labour,  than  equal  quantitiea  of  anj 
o^er  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land.  Com,  accordinglj, 
it  haa  already  been  obaerred,  is,  in  all  the  dLSerent  staget 
of  wealth  and  improTement,  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
value  than  any  other  uommodity  or  set  of  commoditiea,  la 
all  those  different  stages,  therefore,  we  can  judge  better  of 
the  real  value  of  silTer,  by  comparing  it  with  com,  thaji  by 
comparing  it  with  any  other  commodity,  or  set  of  cont" 
moditjes. 

Com,  besides,  or  whatever  else  is  the  common  and 
favourite  Tegetable  food  of  the  people,  constitutes,  in  every 
civilized  country,  the  principal  part  of  the  subsistence  m 
the  labourer.  In  consequence  of  the  eiteosion  of  agriCTil- 
ture,  the  land  of  erery  country  produces  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  and  the  labonrtf  ■ 
everywhere  Uves  chiefly  upon  the  wholesome  food  that  i> 
cheapest  and  most  abundant.  Butcher' s-meat,  except  in 
the  most  thriving  countries,  or  where  labour  is  most  highly 
rewarded,  makes  but  an  insignificant  part  of  his  anhsis- 
tence ;  poultry  makes  a  still  smaller  part  of  it,  and  game 
HO  part  of  it.  In  France,  and  even  in  Scotland,  wher» 
labour  ia  aomewhat  better  rewarded  thaa  in  France,  tie 
labouring  poor  seldom  eat  butcher'a-meat,  except  upon 
holidays,  and  other  estraordinary  occasions.  The  money 
price  of  labour,  therefore,  depends  much  more  upon  the 
average  money  price  of  com,  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer, 
than  upon  that  of  butcher' s-m eat,  or  of  any  other  part  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land.  The  real  value  of  gold  and. 
silver,  therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  which  they  oUk 
purchase  or  command,  depends  much  more  upon  the  qoaji' 
tity  of  com  which  they  can  purchase  or  command,  than 
upon  that  of  butcher's- meat,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
produce  of  land. 

Such  slight  observations,  however,  upon  the  prices  oi&eT 
of  com  or  of  other  commodities,  would  not  probably  ban 
Cj  miaied  so  many  intelligent  authors,  bad  they  not  he " 
influenced,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  popular  notion,  that 
the  quantity  of  silver  naturally  increases  in  everv  coiintiy 
with  the  increase  of  wealth,  ao  its  value  diminishes  aa  il^ 
quantity  increaaea.  This  notion,  however,  seems  to 
altogetheT  groundless. 


J 
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The  quantity  of  tbe  precioua  metals  may  increase  in  any 
nmtry  from  two  difl'erent  cauaea :  either,  first,  from  the 
lereaBed  abundance  of  the  mines  which  supply  it;  or, 
mdly.from  the  increased  wealth  of  the  people,  from  the 
Bed  produce  of  their  annual  labour.  The  first  of 
causes  is  no  doubt  necessarily  connerted  with  the 
Iminution  of  the  value  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  tliH 
Bcond  is  not. 

more  abundant  mines  are  discovered,  a  greatei 
HUitity  of  the  precious  metals  is  brought  to  market,  and 
quantity  of  tbe  necessariee  and  conyeniencien  of  life 
which  they  must  be  exchanged  being  the  same  as 
rfoie,  equal  quantities  of  the  metals  must  be  exchanged 
T  smaller  quantities  of  commodities.  So  far,  therefore, 
fthe  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in 
ly  country  arises  from  the  increased  abundance  of  the 
ines,  it  is  necessarily  connected  with  some  diminution  of 
irir  value. 

When,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  wealth  of  any  country  in- 

nsee,  when  the  annual  produce  of  its  labour  becomes 

isdnally'  greater  and  greater,  a  greater  quantity  of  coin 

iComes  necessary  in  order  to  circulate  a  greater  quantity 

[  commodities :  and  the  people,  as  they  can  afford  it,  as 

terhave  more  commodities  to  give  for  it,  will  naturally 

greater  and  a  greater  quantity  of  plate.     The 

lUotity  of  their  coin  will  increase  from  necessity ;  the 

■  aitity  of  their  plate  from  vanity  and  ostentation,  or  from 

w  same  reason  that  the  quantity  of  fine  statues,  pictures, 

id  of  every  other  luxury  and  curiosity,  is  likely  to  increase 

noiig  them.    But  as  statuaries  and  painters  are  not  likely 

>  be  worse  rewarded  in  times  of  we^th  and  prosperity, 

lu  in  times  of  poverty  and  depression,  so  gold  and  silver 

■e  not  likely  to  be  worse  paid  for. 

The  price  of  gold  and  silver,  when  the  accidental  dia- 

tery  of  more  abundant  mines  does  not  keep  it  down,  as 

naturaUy  rises  with  the  wealth  of  every  country,  ho,  what- 

*rer  be  the  state  of  the  mines,  it  is  at  all  times  natumlly 

higher  in  a  rich  than  in  a  poor  country.     Gold  and  silver, 

like  all  other  commodities,  naturally  aeet  the  market  whore 

the  beat  price  is  given  for  them,  and  the  best  price  is  com- 

monij  given  for  everything  in  the  country  which  can  best 


afford  it.  Labour,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  ultima 
price  which  is  ptiid  for  everything,  and  in  countries  whe 
labour  is  equally  ■well  rewarded,  the  money  price  of  laboi 
will  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  subsistence  of  tl 
labourer.  But  gold  and  silver  will  naturally  eJichange  fc 
a  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  in  a  rich  than  in  a>  p<w 
eouatry,  in  a  country  which  abounds  with  subaiatence,  tte 
ia  one  which  ia  but  indifferently  suppHed  with  it.  If  ll 
two  countries  are  at  a  great  distance,  the  difference  may  b 
Tery  great ;  because  though  the  metals  naturally  fly  fror 
the  worse  to  the  better  market,  yet  it  may  be  diffimltt 
transport  them  in  such  quantities  aa  to  bring  their  pric 
nearly  to  a  level  in  both.  If  the  countries  are  near,  tl 
difEerence  will  be  smaller,  and  may  sometimes  be  scare 
perceptible  ;  because  in  this  case  the  transportation  will  b 
easy.  China  ia  a  much  richer  country  tian  any  part  C 
Europe,  and  the  difference  between  the  price  of  subsistam 
in  China  and  in  Europe  ia  very  great.  Bice  in  China  i 
much  cheaper  than  wheat  is  anywhere  in  Europe.  Enj 
land  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Scotland ;  but  tt 
ditference  between  the  money  price  of  corn  in  those  ti 
countries  is  much  smaller,  and  is  but  just  perceptible.  I 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  measure,  Scotch  com  geni 
rally  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  English ;  bi 
in  proportion  to  its  quality,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  dears 
Scotland  receives  almost  every  year  very  large  supplii 
from  England,  and  every  commodity  must  conunonly  1 
Bomewhat  dearer  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  brought  tiia 
in  that  from  which  it  comes.  English  com,  therefore.mu 
be  dearer  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  yet  in  propa 
tion  to  ita  quality,  or  to  the  quantity  and  goodness  of  tl 
ilour  or  meal  which  can  be  made  from  it,  it  cannot  con 
monly  be  sold  higher  there  than  the  Scotch  com  whit 
comes  to  market  in  competition  with  it. 

The  difference  between  the  money  price  of  labour 
China  and  in  Europe,  is  still  greater  than  that  between  tl 
money  price  of  subsistence  ;  because  the  real  recompen 
of  labour  is  higher  in  Europe  than  in  China,  the  great 
part  of  Europe  being  in  an  improving  state,  while  Chii 
seems  to  be  standing  still.  The  money  price  of  laboiu 
lower  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  boLuuse  tlie  t 
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wnnpeiice  of  labour  is  much  lower ;  Sootland,  thougli  ad- 
Tancing  to  greater  wealth,  advances  much  more  slowly  than 
England.  The  frequency  of  emigration  from  Scotland, 
and  the  rarity  of  it  from  England,  sufficientij  prove  that 
tie  demand  for  labour  is  very  different  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. Tbe  proportion  between  the  real  recompence  of 
hbour  in  different  countries,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
naturally  regulated,  not  by  their  actual  wealth  or  poverty, 
Imt  by  their  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining  condition. 
Gold  and  silver,  as  they  are  naturally  of  the  greatest 
lalue  among  the  hcheEt,  eo  they  are  naturally  of  the  least 
Talue  among  the  poorest  natjona.  Among  savages,  the 
poorest  of  all  nations,  they  are  of  scarce  any  value. 

In  great  towns  corn  is  always  dearer  than  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is  the  effect,  not  of 
the  real  cheapness  of  silver,  but  of  the  real  deamess  of 
torn.  It  does  not  cost  leas  labour  to  bring  silver  to  the 
great  town  than  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  it 
coats  a  great  deal  more  to  bring  com. 

In  some  very  rich  and  commercial  couotriea,  such  as 
Holland  and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  com  ia  dear  for  the 
Bame  reason  that  it  ia  dear  in  great  towns.  They  do  not 
produce  enough  to  maintain  their  inhabitants.  They  are 
nch  in  the  iudustrj  and  akiU  of  their  artificers  and  manu- 
fadorera ;  in  every  sort  of  machinery  which  can  facilitate 
and  abridge  labour ;  in  ahipping,  and  in  all  the  other 
iiBtnunents  and  means  of  carriage  and  commerce :  but 
they  are  poor  in  corn,  which,  as  it  must  be  brought  to 
thffln  from  distant  countries,  must,  by  an  addition  to  its 
pice,  pav  for  the  carriage  from  those  countries.  It  does 
not  cost  less  labour  to  bring  silver  to  Amsterdam  than  to 
Dautziekj  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  bring  corn. 
The  real  cost  of  silver  must  be  nearly  the  same  in  both 
plaws;  but  that  of  com  must  be  very  different.  Diminish 
the  real  opulence  either  of  Holland  or  of  the  tt'rritory  of 
Genoa,  while  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  remains  the 
same;  diminish  their  power  of  supplying  themaelves  from 
distant  countries  ;  and  the  price  of  com,  instead  of  sinking 
witiithat  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  their  silver,  which 
oust  necessarily  accompany  this  declension  either  as  its 
csuse  or  aa  its  effect,  wUl  rise  to  the  price  of  a  famine. 
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When  we  are  in  want  of  neceBsariee,  we  tnuat  part  with  al 
BuperfluitieB,  of  which  the  value,  as  it  rises  in  times  ol 
opulence  and  prosperity,  so  it  sinks  in  times  of  poverty  and 
(iistress.  It  is  otherwise  with  necessaries.  Their  real  price, 
the  qnantity  of  labour  which  they  can  purchase  or  com- 
mand, rises  in  times  of  poverty  and  distress,  and  sinks  in 
times  of  opulence  and  prosperity,  which  are  always  time* 
of  great  ahnndance ;  for  they  could  not  otherwise  be  times 
of  opulence  and  prosperity.  Com  is  a  necessary,  silver  is 
only  a  superfluity. 

"Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  which,  during  the  period 
between  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  and  that  of  the  sii- 
teenth  century,  arose  from  the  increase  of  wealth  and  im- 
provement, it  could  have  no  tendency  to  diminish  tieir 
value  either  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  If  those  who  have  collected  the  prices  of  things 
in  ancient  times,  therefore,  had,  during  this  period,  no 
reason  to  infer  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  silver,  from 
any  observations  which  they  had  made  upon  the  prices 
either  of  com  or  of  other  commodities,  they  had  stiU  leis 
reason  to  infer  it  from  any  supposed  increase  of  wealth  and 
improvement. 

Second  Pbbiod. 

But  how  vttrioas  soever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  concerning  the  pri^ess  of  the  value  of  silver 
during  the  first  period,  they  are  unEuiimous  concerning  it 
during  the  second. 

From  about  1570  to  about  1640,  during  a  period  of 
about  seventy  years,  the  variation  in  the  proportion  between 
the  value  of  silyer  and  that  of  com,  held  a  quite  oppostt* 
course.  Silver  sunk  in  its  real  value,  or  would  exchange 
for  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour  than  before ;  and  corD 
rose  in  its  nominal  price,  and  instead  of  being  commonly 
sold  for  about  two  ounces  of  silver  the  quarter,  or  about 
ten  shillinga  of  our  present  money,  came  to  be  sold  for  sis 
and  eight  ounces  of  silver  the  quarter,  or  about  thirty  Mid 
forty  shillings  of  our  present  money. 

The  discovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  America,  seemi 


lo  kve  been  the  sole  cause  of  fhis  diminution  in  tlie  value 
of  silver  in  proportion  to  that  of  com.  It  is  accounted  for 
Mcordingly  in  the  same  manner  by  everybodT  ;  and  there 
uerer  has  been  any  dispute  either  about  the  fact,  or  about 
the  cause  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  Europe  was,  during 
tluB  period,  advancing  in  industry  and  improTemeot,  and 
the  demand  for  silver  must  consequently  have  been  increas- 
ing. But  the  increase  of  the  supply  had,  it  seems,  so  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  demand,  that  the  value  of  that  metal 
sunk  considerably.  The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America, 
it  i«  to  be  observed,  doea  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very 
Kimble  effect  upon  the  prices  of  things  in  England  till 
aftw  1570  ;  though  even  the  mines  of  Potosi  had  been  dia- 
tevered  more  than  twenty  years  before. 

Prom  1595  to  1620,  both  inclusive,  the  average  price  of 
tile  quarter  of  nine  bushels  of  the  best  wheat  at  Windsor 
ffisrket,  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Eton  CoUege,  to  have 
been  ^2  Is.  6d.  -^.  From  this  sum,  neglecting  the  frac- 
tion, and  deducting  a  ninth,  or  4«.  7d.  i,  the  price  of  the 
(jimrter  of  eight  bushels  comes  out  to  nave  been  £1  168. 
IM.  ^.  And  from  this  sum,  neglecting  likewise  the  frac- 
tion, and  deducting  a  ninth,  or  is.  Id.  ^,  for  the  difference 
Iwtween  the  price  of  the  beat  wheat  and  that  of  the  middle 
Ttiieat,  the  price  of  the  middle  wheat  cornea  out  to  have 
lieen  about  .£1  12«.  8d.  ^,  or  about  sis  oimces  and  one- 
tlird  of  an  ounce  of  ailver. 

Prom  1621  to  1636,  both  inclusive,  the  average  price  of 
tke  same  measure  of  the  best  wheat  at  the  same  market, 
from  the  same  aocoimts,  to  have  been  £2  10«. ; 
ih,  making  the  like  deductions  as  in  the  foregoing 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight  bushela  rf 
wheat  comes  out  to  have  been  .£1  19s.  6^.  or  about 
onncea  and  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 


Thibd  Pekiod. 

Between  1630  and  1640,  or  about  1636,  the  effect  of  the 
I  iseovery  of  the  mines  of  America  in  reducing  the  value  of 
I  *i!'er,  appears  to  have  been  completed,  and  the  value  of 
I  Ibat  metal  seema  never  to  have  sunt  lower  in  proportion  to 
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It  seenia  ■ 
resent  cental^ 


tliat  of  com  than  it  waa  aliout  that  time. 
have  risen  aomewhat  in  the  course  of  the  present  o       ___ 
and  it  bad  probably  begun  to  do  so  even  Eome  time  hetan  \ 
the  end  of  the  last. 

From  1637  to  1700,  both  incIuBive,  being  the  aiity-four 
last  years  of  the  last  century,  the  average  price  of  tie 
quarter  of  nine  bushels  of  the  best  wheat  at  Windsor 
market,  appears,  from  the  same  accounts,  to  have  be^ii 
£2  11«.  Od.  4 ;  which  is  only  la.  Od.  ^  dearer  than  it  kd 
been  during  the  sixteen  years  before.     But  in  the  coqtbs 
of  these  siity-four  years  there  happened  two  events  vikh 
must  have  produced  a  much  greater  scarcity  of  com  than 
what  the  course  of  the  seasons  would  otherwise  have  ouct   i 
sioaed,  and  which,  therefore,  without  supposing  any  furtlina 
reduction  in  the  value  of  silver,  will  much  more  than  l^fl 
count  for  this  very  small  enhancement  of  price.  ^H 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  civil  war,  which,  by  £^ 
couragiog  tillaj^e  and  interrupting  commerce,  must  liare 
raised  the  price  of  com  much  above  what  the  course  of  tbe 
seasons  would  otherwise  have  occasioned.  It  must  h&w 
had  this  effect  more  or  less  at  all  the  different  markets  in 
the  kingdom,  but  particularly  at  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  which  require  to  be  supplied  from  tiia 
greatest  distance.  In  1648,  accordingly,  the  price  of  the 
beat  wheat  at  Windsor  market,  appears,  from  the  some  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  £i  be.  and  m  1649  to  have  been  jE4 
the  quarter  of  nine  bushels.  The  excess  of  those  two 
years  above  £2  10s.  (the  average  price  of  the  sixteen  years 
■preceding  1637)  is  ^3  5s,;  wliicb,  divided  among  the  aiity- 
four  last  years  of  the  hwt  century,  will  alone  very  nearly 
account  for  that  small  enhancement  of  price  which  seema 
to  have  taken  place  in  them.  These,  however,  though  the 
highest,  are  by  no  means  the  only  high  prices  which  seem 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars. 

The  second  event  was  the  bounty  upon  the  erportation 
of  com,  granted  in  1688.  The  bounty,  it  has  been  thought 
by  many  people,  by  encouraging  tillage,  may,  in  a  ton^ 
course  of  years,  have  occasioned  a  greater  abundance,  and 
consequently  a  greater  cheapness  of  com  in  the  home" 
market,  than  what  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  the 
How  far  the  bounty  could  produce  this  effect  at  any  ii 
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I  abaU  eiamme  hereafter ;  I  ahall  only  observe  at  present, 
that  between  1688  and  1700,  it  bad  not  time  to  produce 
my  Buch  effect.  During  tbis  short  period  its  only  effect 
must  have  been,  by  encouraging  the  exportation  of  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  every  year,  and  thereby  hindering  the 
abundance  of  one  year  &om  competisating  the  ecarcity  of 
auotlier,  to  raiae  the  price  in  the  home-market.  The  scar- 
city which  prevailed  in  England  from  1693  to  1699,  both 
iadusive,  though  no  doubt  principally  owing  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  seaaons,  and,  therefore,  extending  through  a. 
considerable  part  of  Europe,  must  have  been  somewhat 
enhanced  by  the  bounty.  In  1699,  accordingly,  the  further 
exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited  for  nine  monthe. 

There  was  a  third  event  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
tlie  same  period,  and  which,  though  it  could  not  oceasion 
any  scarcity  of  corn,  nor,  perhaps,  any  augmentation  in  the 
real  quantity  of  alver  which  was  usually  paid  for  it,  muat 
necesMrily  have  occasioned  some  augmentation  in  the  no- 
minal sum.  This  event  was  the  great  debasement  of  the 
aher  coin,  by  clipping  and  wearing.  This  evil  had  begun 
is  tbe  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  had  gone  on  coDtinuaUy  ia- 
ereasing  till  1695 ;  at  which  time,  as  we  may  learn  from 
Mr.  Lowndes,  the  current  silver  coin  was,  at  an  average, 
DMi  five-and- twenty  per  cent,  below  ita  standard  value. 
But  the  nominal  sum  which  constitutes  the  market-price 
o£  every  commodity  ia  neceaaarily  r^ulated,  not  so  much 
V  tie  quantity  of  silver,  which,  according  to  the  standard, 
ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  aa  by  that  which,  it  is  found  by 
experience,  actually  is  contained  in  it.  This  nominal  sum, 
tlieretore,  is  necessarily  higher  when  the  coin  is  much  de- 
Wd  by  clipping  and  wearing,  than  when  near  to  its  stan- 
4ird  value. 

la  the  course  of  the  present  century,  the  silver  coin  has 
Mt  at  any  time  been  more  below  its  standard  weight  than 
it  is  at  present.  But  though  very  much  defaced,  ita  valuft 
I'M  been  kept  up  by  that  of  the  gold  coin  for  which  it  i» 
flichanged.  For  though  before  the  lal«  recoinage,  the  gold 
^  was  a  good  deal  defaced  too,  it  was  less  so  than  the 
silver.  In  1695,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  the  silver 
•"lin  was  not  kept  up  by  the  gold  coin  ;  a  guinea  then  com- 
"lonly  exchanging  for  thirty  shillings  of  the  worn  and  chpt 
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silTSr.  Before  the  late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  the  price 
eilrer  bullion  was  seldom  higher  than  five  BhillingB  and 
eevenpence  an  ounce,  which  ie  but  fivepence  above  the  mint 
jirice.  But  in  1695,  the  common  price  of  Bilver  bullion  was 
BIX  Bhiilings  and  fiyepence  an  ounce,'  which  is  fifteenpence 
above  the  mint  price.  Even  before  the  late  recoinage  of 
the  gold,  therefore,  the  coin,  gold  and  silver  t<^ether,  whea 
compared  with  silver  bullion,  was  not  supposed  to  be  noK 
than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  standard  value,  In  1695, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  near  five-and- 
twenty  per  tent,  below  that  value.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  great 
recoinage  in  King  William's  time,  the  greater  part  of  the 
«urrent  silver  coin  must  have  been  still  nearer  to  its  stan- 
dard weight  than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  century  too  there  has  been  no  great  public  cata- 
mity,  such  as  the  civil  war,  which  could  either  disoourag* 
tillage,  or  interrupt  the  interior  commerce  of  the  countiy. 
And  though  the  bounty  which  has  taken  place  through  tbA 
greater  part  of  this  century,  must  always  raise  the  price  of 
corn  somewhat  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  the 
actual  state  of  tillage  ;  yet  as,  in  the  course  of  this  centorj, 
the  bounty  has  had  full  time  to  produce  all  the  good  eSectC 
commonly  imputed  to  it,  to  encourage  tillage,  and  thereby 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  com  in  the  home  market,  it  nmj,'] 
upon  the  principles  of  a  system  which  I  shall  explain  ani'' 
diamine  hereafter,  be  supposed  to  have  done  something  to 
lower  the  price  of  that  commodity  the  one  way,  as  weU  as 
to  raise  it  the  other.  It  is  by  many  people  supposed  to 
have  done  more.  In  the  siitj-four  years  of  the  present 
century,  accordingly,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of 
nine  bushels  of  the  best  wheat  at  Windsor  market,  appears, 
by  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  to  have  been  £2  0».  4d.  ||, 
■which  is  about  ten  shillings  and  siKpence,  or  more  thaii 
£ve-and -twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  had  been  du 
the  aisty-four  last  years  of  the  last  century ;  and  about 
ehillings  and  sixpence  cheaper  than  it  had  been  during 
sixteen  years  preceding  1636,  when  the  discovery  of 
abundant  mines  of  America  may  be  supposed  to  have 


duced  its  full  effect ;  and  about  one  flhilling  cheaper  than 
it  had  been  in  the  twenty-sis  years  preceding  1620,  before 
that  discoTery  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  produced  its 
full  effect.  According  to  this  account,  the  averaj^e  price  of 
middle  wheat,  during  these  sixty-four  first  years  of  the 
present  century,  conies  out  to  haye  been  about  thirty-two 
sbillings  the  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

Tlie  value  of  silver,  therefore,  seems  to  have  risen  some- 
what in  proportion  to  that  of  com  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  and  it  had  probably  begun  to  do  ao  even 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  last. 

In  1687,  the  priee  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bushels  of  the 
teat  wheat  at  Windsor  market  was  ^£1  5a.  2d.  the  lowest 
price  at  which  it  had  ever  been  from  1695. 

In  1688,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  a  man  famous  for  his  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  this  kind,  estimated  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  years  of  moderate  plenty  to  be  to  the  grower 
S».  6d,  the  bushel,  or  e^ht-and-twenty  shillings  the  quarter. 
The  grower's  price  I  understand  to  be  the  same  with  what 
is  Bometimes  called  the  contract  price,  or  the  price  at  which 
>  fanner  contracts  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  deliver 
»  certain  quantity  of  corn  to  a  dealer.  As  a  contract  of 
Ihia  kind  saves  the  farmer  the  expenceand  trouble  of  mar- 
keting, the  contract  price  is  generally  lower  than  what  is 
Supposed  to  be  the  average  market  price.  Mr.  King  had 
judged  eight-and-twenty  shillings  the  quarter  to  be  at  that 
time  the  ordinary  contract  price  in  years  of  moderate  plenty, 
Before  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  late  extraordinary 
CourBe  of  bad  seasons,  it  was,  I  have  been  assured,  the  or- 
dinary contract  price  in  all  common  years. 

Tn  1688  was  granted  the  parliamentary  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  com.  The  country  gentlemen,  who  then 
jomposed  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  legislature  than 
iej  do  at  present,  had  felt  that  the  money  price  of  com 
tas  falling.  The  bounty  was  an  expedient  to  raise  it  arti- 
loJally  to  the  high  price  at  which  it  had  frequently  been 
'  1  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  It  was  to  take  place, 
refore,  till  wheat  was  so  high  as  forty-eight  shillinga 
quarter  ;  that  is,  twenty  shillings,  or  ftha  dearer  than 
£ing  had  in  that  very  year  estimated  the  grower's 
to  be  in  times  of  moderate  plenty.  If  bis  calculations 
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deserve  any  part  of  the  reputation  wMch  they  have  obtained 
very  univeraally,  eight-and-forty  shillings  Wie  quarter  was 
a  price  which,  without  some  such  expedient  as  the  bounty, 
could  not  at  that  time  be  expected,  except  in  years  of  extra- 
ordinary scarcity.  But  the  goTemment  of  Eing  WiUiara 
was  not  then  fully  settled.  It  was  in  no  condition  to  refuae 
anything  to  the  country  gentlemen,  from  whom  it  was  at 
that  very  time  soUciting  the  first  establishment  of  the 
annual  land-tas. 

The  value  of  silver,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  tliat  of 
«om,  had  probably  risen  somewhat  before  the  end  of  tlie 
last  century ;  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  do  60 
■during  the  course  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present ;  thougi 
the  necessary  operation  of  the  bounty  must  have  hindered 
that  rise  from  being  so  sensible  as  it  otherwise  wouJd  have 
been  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage. 

In  plentiful  years  the  bounty,  by  occasioning  an  extr^ 
■ordinary  exportation,  necessarily  raises  the  price  of  corn 
above  what  it  otherwise  would  be  in  those  years.  To  en- 
tourage tillage,  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  com  even  in  the 
most  plentiful  years,  was  the  avowed  end  of  the  institution. 

In  years  of  great  scarcity,  indeed,  the  bounty  has  gene- 
Taliy  been  suspended.  It  must,  however,  have  had  some 
■effect  upon  the  prices  of  many  of  those  years.  By  the  ex- 
traordinary exportation  which  it  occasions  in  years  of 
plenty,  it  most  frequently  hinder  the  plenij  of  one  year 
from  compensating  the  scarcity  of  another. 

Both  in  years  of  plenty  and  in  years  of  acarcity,  there- 
fore, the  bounty  raises  the  price  of  com  above  what  it 
naturally  would  be  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage.  If,  during 
the  sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present  century,  therefore, 
the  avera^  price  has  been  lower  than  during  the  sixty-four 
last  years  of  the  last  century,  it  must,  in  the  same  state  of 
tillage,  have  been  much  more  so,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
operation  of  the  bounty. 

But  without  the  bounty,  it  may  be  said,  the  state  of 

tillage  would  not  have  been  the  same.     What  may  have 

"been  the  effects  of  this  institution  upon  the  agriculture  of 

the  counti-y,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  hereafter,  when  E 

_^me  to  treat  particularly  of  bounties.     I  shall  only  ob- 

rve  at  present,  that  this  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  in 
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prowrtion  to  that  of  corn,  has  not  been  peculiar  to  Eng- 
lani  It  has  been  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  France 
during  the  sajne  period,  and  nearly  in  tbe  same  proportion 
too,  by  three  very  faithful,  diligent,  and  lal>orio\i8  collectora 
of  the  prices  of  com,  Mr.  IhiprS  de  St.  Maur,  Mr,  Mes- 
sanoe,  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  police  of  ^in. 
Eutin  France,  till  1?64,  the  esportation  of  grain  was  by 
law  prohibited ;  and  it  ia  somewhat  difficult  to  sappoae, 
that  nearly  the  same  diminution  of  price  which  took  plaoe 
in  one  country,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  should 
ID  another  be  owing  to  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
given  to  exportation. 

It  woidd  be  more  proper,  perhaps,  to  consider  this  varia- 
tion  in  the  average  money  price  of  com  as  the  effect  rather 
of  some  gradual  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver  in  the 
European  market,  than  of  any  fall  in  the  real  average 
value  of  com.  Com,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is  at 
distant  periods  of  time  a  more  accurate  measure  of  value 
tWi  eitlier  silver,  or  perhaps  any  other  commodity.  When, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  America,  corn 
Mse  to  three  and  four  times  its  former  money  price,  thia 
cliange  was  universally  ascribed,  not  to  any  rise  in  the  real 
vahe  of  corn,  but  to  a  fall  in  the  real  value  of  silver.  If 
during  the  sisty-four  first  years  of  the  present  century, 
ttetefore,  the  average  money  price  of  com  has  fallen  some- 
'iat  below  what  it  had  been  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
iwt  century,  we  should  in  the  same  manner  impute  this 
flliMijte,  not  to  any  fall  in  the  real  value  of  com,  but  to 
Wme  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver  in  the  Europeen  market. 

Tbe  high  price  of  com  during  these  ten  or  twelve  years 
put,  indeed,  has  occasioned  a  suspicion  that  the  real  value 
rf  gUver  still  continues  to  fall  in  the  European  market. 
This  high  price  of  corn,  however,  seems  evidently  to  have 
«en  theeffect  of  the  extraordinary  unfavourableness  of  the 
sesaonB,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  per- 
manent, but  as  a  transitory  and  occasional  event.  The 
seasons  for  these  ten  or  twelve  years  past  have  been  un- 
lavoiirable  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  and  the 
Oiiorders  of  Poland  have  very  much  increased  the  scarcity 
■"  all  those  countries,  which,  in  dear  years,  used  to  be 
aupplied  from  that  market.     So  long  a  course  of  bad  sea- 
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(  enquired  mudi  into  the 
biBtory  of  the  pric«8  of  corn  in  former  times,  mU  be  at  no 
loaa  to  recollect  several  other  exam-ples  of  the  same  kind. 
Ten  years  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  besides,  are  not  more 
■wonderful  than  ten  years  of  extraordinary  plenty.  Tha 
low  price  of  com  from  1 741  to  1 750,  both  inclusive,  may  vay 
well  be  set  in  opposition  to  its  high  price  during  these  lut 
eight  or  ten  years.  From  1741  to  1750,  the  average  prioettf 
the  quarter  of  nine  bushels  of  the  best  wheat  at  Wimjas 
market,  it  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Eton  Collie,  WM 
only  ^1  13«.  9d.  |,  which  is  nearly  6s.  3fi.  below  the  avengs 
price  of  the  sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present  centmj. 
The  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight  bushels  of  middlB 
wheat,  comes  out,  according  to  this  account,  to  have  ben 
during  these  ten  years,  only  £1  Ge,  8d. 

Between  1741  and  1750,  however,  the  bounty  must  haw 
hindered  the  price  of  com  from  falling  so  low  in  the  home 
market  as  it  naturally  would  have  done.  During  these  lot 
years  the  quantity  of  all  sort-s  of  grain  exported,  it  appeut 
from  the  custom-house  books,  amounted  to  no  leaa  than 
eight  millions  twenty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty* 
six  quarters  one  bushel.  The  bounty  paid  for  this  amounted 
to  .£1,514,962  17s.  4,^d.  In  1749  accordingly,  Mr.  Peliam, 
at  that  time  prime  minister,  observed  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  for  the  three  years  preceding,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary sum  had  been  paid  as  bounty  for  ihe  exportatiuD 
of  com.  He  had  good  reason  to  make  this  observation, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  might  have  had  still  better.  In 
that  single  year  the  bounty  paid  amounted  to  no  less  than 
.£324,176  10s.  6(f.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  bow  much 
this  forced  exportation  must  have  raised  the  prioe  of  com 
above  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in  the  home  market. 

At  the  end  of  the  accounts  annexed  to  this  chapter  tb« 
reader  will  lind  the  particular  account  of  those  ten  year* 
separated  from  the  rest.  He  will  find  there  too  the  parti- 
colar  account  of  the  precedingten  years,  of  which  theaverags 
is  likewise  below,  though  not  so  much  below,  the  general 
average'of  the  sixty-four  first  years  of  the  century.  Thejoaf 

'  See  Tnicli  on  the  Corn  Trade  ;  Tract  3d. 
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I  riO,  however,  was  a  year  of  extraordinary  Bcarcity.  These 
twenty  yea,rs  preceding  1750,  may  very  well  be  set  in  oppo- 
Ition  to  the  twenty  preceding  1770.  Aa  the  former  were  a 
[ood  deal  below  the  general  average  of  the  century,  notwith- 
(anding  the  intervention  of  one  or  two  dear  years  ;  bo  the 
itter  have  been  a  good  deal  above  it,  notwithstanding  the 
feerveation  of  one  or  two  cheap  ones,  of  1759,  for  example. 
f  the  former  have  not  been  aa  mach  below  the  general  aver- 
^  as  the  latter  have  been  above  it,  we  ought  probably  to 
mpute  it  to  the  bounty.  The  change  has  evidently  been 
Oo  sudden  to  bo  ascribed  to  any  change  in  the  value  of 
Elver,  which  is  always  slow  and  gradual.  The  suddenness 
jf  the  effect  can  be  accounted  for  only  byacause  which  can 
^nste  Buddenly,  the  accidental  variation  of  the  seasona. 
'  The  money  price  of  labour  in  Great  Britain  haa,  indeed, 
hwn.  during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  Thia,  how- 
lier,  seems  to  be  the  effect,  not  ho  much  of  any  diminution 
fctie  value  of  silver  in  the  European  market,  aa  of  an  ia- 
thsse  in  the  demand  for  labour  in  Great  Britain,  arising 
fcom  the  great,  and  almost  universal  proaperity  of  the 
ftnntry.  In  Prance,  a  country  not  altogether  so  proaperoua, 
fte  money  price  of  labour  has,  since  the  middle  of  the 
put  century,  been  observed  to  sink  gradually  with  the 
l^er^e  money  price  of  com,  Both  in  the  last  century 
fed  in  the  present,  the  day-wagea  of  common  labour  are 
re  said  to  have  been  pretty  uniformly  about  the  twentieth 
)f  the  average  price  of  the  aeptier  of  wheat,  a  measure 
h  contains  a  little  more  than  four  Winchester  bushels. 
;  Britain  the  real  recompence  of  labour,  it  haa 
idy  been  shown,  the  real  quantities  of  the  neeesaaries 
life  which  are  given  to  the  labourer, 
d  considerably  during  the  course  of  the  present 
,  The  rise  in  its  money  price  seems  to  have  been 
ct,  not  of  any  diminution  of  the  value  of  silver  in 
B  general  market  of  Europe,  but  of  a  rise  in  the  real 
'""I  of  labour  in  the  particular  market  of  Great  Britain, 
p  to  the  peculiarly  happy  circumstances  of  the  country, 
■r  some  time  after  the  first  discovery  of  America,  silver 
d  continue  to  sell  at  its  former,  or  not  much  below  its 
T  price.  The  profits  of  mining  would  for  some  time 
N  Terj  great,  and  much  above  their  natural  rate.     Those 
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who  imported  that  metal  into  Europe,  however,  would  soon 
find  that  the  whole  annual  importation  could  not  be  dis- 
posed  of  at  this  high  price.  Silver  would  gradually  ei- 
chan^  for  a  smaller  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  goods.  Its 
price  would  sink  gradually  lower  and  lower  till  it  fell  to  its 
natural  price ;  or  to  what  was  just  sufficient  to  pay,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  rates,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  tbe 
profits  of  the  stock,  and  the  rent  of  the  land,  which  miMt 
he  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  from  the  mine  to  the  market. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  the  tai  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  amounting  to  a  tenth  of  the  groaa  pro- 
duce, eata  up,  it  has  already  been  observed,  the  whole  rent 
of  the  land.  This  tat  was  originally  a  half ;  it  soon  afWr- 
wards  fell  to  a  third,  then  to  a  fifth,  and  at  last  to  a  tenth, 
at  which  rate  it  still  continues.  In  the  greater  part  of  tte 
silver  mines  of  Peru,  this,  it  seems,  is  all  that  remniiis. 
after  replacing  the  stock  of  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  to- 
gether with  its  ordinary  profits ;  and  it  seems  to  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  these  profits,  which  were  onee 
very  high,  are  now  as  low  as  they  can  well  be,  consistently 
with  carrying  on  their  works. 

The  tax  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  reduced  to  aflfth  of  tko 
registered  silver  in  1504,'  one-and-forty  years  before  1545, 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  In  tha 
course  of  ninety  years,  or  before  1636,  these  minea,  the 
most  fertile  in  all  America,  had  time  sufficient  to  prodnce 
their  full  effect,  or  to  reduce  the  value  of  silver  in  tJw 
European  market  as  low  as  it  could  well  fall,  while  it  con- 
tinued to  pay  this  tax  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Ninety  years 
is  time  sufficient  to  reduce  any  commodity,  of  which  tkeW 
is  no  monopoly,  to  its  natural  price,  or  to  the  lowest  pri* 
at  which,  while  it  pays  a  particular  tax,  it  can  continue  to 
be  Bold  for  any  considerable  time  together. 

The  price  of  silver  in  the  European  market  might  perhapt 
have  fidlen  still  lower,  and  it  might  have  become  neeessajj 
either  to  reduce  the  tax  upon  it,  not  only  to  one-tenth,  U 
in  1736,  but  to  one-twentieth,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbat 
upon  gold,  or  to  give  up  working  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  mines  which  are  now  wrought.     The  gradual 
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increase  o£  the  deraaad  for  silver,  or  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  market  for  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of 
America,  ia  probably  the  cause  which  has  prevented  this 
(rom  happening,  and  which  has  not  only  kept  up  the  value 
)f  Bilver  in  the  European  market,  but  has  perhaps  even 
siaed  it  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
he  last  century. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  America,  the  market  for  the 
Boduce  of  its  aOver  mines  has  been  growing  gnidually 
nore  and  more  extensive. 

First,  The  market  of  Europe  has  become  gradually  more 
aid  more  extensive.  Since  the  discovery  of  Am.erica,  the 
Peater  part  of  Europe  has  been  much  improved.  England, 
bUand,  France,  and  Germany ;  even  Sweden,  Denmark, 
adEussia,  have  all  advanced  considerably  both  in  agricul- 
Ure  and  in  manufactures.  Italy  seems  not  to  have  gone 
isctwards.  The  fall  of  Italy  preceded  the  conquest  of 
?Bm.  Since  that  time  it  seems  rather  to  have  recovered  a 
ittle.  Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  are  sup-posed  to  have 
(one  backwards.  Portugal,  however,  is  but  a.  very  small 
Brt  of  Europe,  and  the  declension  of  Spain  ia  not,  perhaps, 

0  great  aa  is  commonly  imagined.  In  the  beginning  of 
Ik  BJrteenth  century,  Spain  was  a  very  poor  country,  even 
B  comparison  with  France,  which  has  been  so  mueh  im- 
(oved  since  that  time.  It  was  the  well-known  remark  o£ 
bs  Emperor  Charles  V.  who  had  travelled  so  frequently 
bough  both  countries,  that  everything  abounded  in 
Wee,  but  that  everything  was  wanting  in  Spain.  The 
itreasing  produce  of  the  a^culture  and  manitEactures  of 
Inrope  mast  necessarily  have  required  a  gradual  increase 

1  the  quantity  of  silver  coin  to  circulate  it;  and  the  in- 
Rasing  number  of  wealthy  individuals  must  have  required 
lie  like  increase  in  the  quantity  of  their  plate  and  other 
naments  of  silver. 

Secondly,  America  is  itself  a  new  market  for  the  produce 
( its  own  silver  mines ;  and  as  its  advances  in  agriculture, 
idustiy,  mid  population,  are  much  more  rapid  than  those 
t  the  most  thriving  countries  in  Europe,  its  demand  must 
Urease  much  more  rapidly.  The  English  colonies  are 
together  a  new  market,  which  partly  for  coin  and  partly 
r  plat«,  requires   a  continually  angmenting   supply  of 
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silver  through,  a,  great  continent  where  there  □ever'wMa 
demajid  before.  The  greater  part  too  of  the  SpajiuItV 
Porti^uese  coloniea  are  alti^ther  new  markets. 
Granada,  the  Yueatan,  Paraguay,  and  the  Brazils  wen 
fore  diacovered  by  the  Europeana,  inhabited  by  f 
natione,  who  had  neither  arts  nor  agriculture.  A  con 
able  degree  of  both  has  now  been  introduced  into  a 
them.  Even  Mexico  and  Peru,  though  they  cannot  bafl 
ddered  as  albDgether  new  markets,  are  certainly  I 
more  extensive  ones  than  they  ever  were  before, 
the  wonderful  tales  which  have  been  pubhshed  o 
the  splendid  state  of  those  countries  in  ancient  iimeB.'j 
ever  reads,  with  any  degree  of  sober  judgement,  the  h 
of  their  first  discovery  and  conquest,  will  evidently  d 
that,  in  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  tbeir  inhabitaoU 
were  much  more  ignorant  than  the  Tartars  of  the  Ukratiu 
are  at  present.  Even  the  Peruvians,  the  more  civilized 
nation  of  the  two,  though  they  made  use  of  gold  and  ailvei 
as  ornaments,  had  no  coined  money  of  any  kind.  ThNi 
whole  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  there  vu 
accordingly  scarce  any  division  of  labour  among  them. 
Those  who  cultivated  the  gi-oimd  were  obliged  to  build 
their  own  houses,  to  make  their  own  household  fumituie, 
their  own  clothes,  shoes,  and  instruments  of  agriculture. 
The  few  artificers  among  them  are  said  to  have  been  all 
maintained  by  the  sovereign,  the  nobles,  and  the  priests, 
and  were  probably  their  servants  or  slaves.  All  the  ancient 
arts  of  Mexico  and  Peru  have  never  furnished  one  single 
manufacture  to  Europe.  The  Spanish  armies,  though  tiCT 
scarce  ever  exceeded  five  hundred  men,  and  frequently  dia 
not  amount  to  half  that  number,  found  almost  everywhen 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  subsistence.  The  famines 
which  they  are  said  to  have  occasioned  almost  whereT« 
they  went,  in  countries  too  which  at  the  same  time  art 
represented  as  very  populous  and  well-cultivated,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  that  the  story  of  this  populousaess  and  h^ 
cultivation  is  in  a  great  measure  fabulous.  The  Spai^ 
colonies  are  under  a  government  in  many  respects  le« 
favourable  to  ^riculture,  improvement,  and  population, 
than  that  of  the  English  coloniea.  They  seem,  however,  b) 
be  advancing  in  all  these  much  more  rapidly  than  UJ 
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luntrj  in  Europe.  In  a  fertile  soil  and  happy  climate, 
^e  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  land,  a  circnmstance 
uon  to  all  new  colonies,  ie,  it  seems,  bo  great  an  advan- 
__ .,  aa  to  compensate  many  defects  in  civil  government, 
tosier,  who  visited  Peru  in  1713,  represents  Lima  as  con- 
tiuing  between  twenty.five  and  twenty-eight  thousand  in- 
(thitants.  TJlloa,  who  resided  in  the  same  country  between 
?40and  1746,  represents  it  as  containing  more  than  fifty 
kiosand.  The  difference  in  their  accounts  of  the  popu- 
luness  of  several  other  principal  towns  in  Chili  and  Peru 
nearly  the  same ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
IHibt  of  the  good  information  of  either,  it  marks  an  in- 
case which  is  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  English 
ilonies.  America,  therefore,  is  a  new  market  for  the  pro- 
ace  of  its  own  silver  mines,  of  which  the  demand  must  in- 
case much  more  r,".Tiidly  than  that  of  the  most  thriving 
miitiy  in  Europe. 

Thirdly,  The  East  In^lies  is  another  market  for  tha  pro- 
K»  of  the  silver  mines  of  America,  and  a  market  which, 
the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of  those  mines,  has 
2ontinnaUy  taking  off  a  greater  and  a  greater  quan- 
ta of  silver.  Since  that  time,  the  direct  trade  between 
merica  and  the  East  Indies,  which  is  carried  on  by  means 
the  Aoapulco  ships,  has  been  continually  augmenting, 
ti  the  indirect  intercourse  by  the  way  of  Europe  has 
■en  augmenting  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  During  the 
tteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  were  the  only  European 
ition  who  carried  on  any  regular  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 
1  the  last  yPATS  of  that  century  the  Dutch  began  to  en- 
Oiich  upon  this  monopoly,  and  in  a  few  years  expelled 
ton  from  their  principal  settlements  in  India.  During 
te  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  those  two  nations 
inded  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  East  India  trade 
stween  them ;  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  continually  aug- 
lenting  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  Por- 
lese  declined.  The  English  and  French  carried  on 
e  trade  with  India  in  the  last  century,  but  it  has  been 
itly  augmented  in  the  course  of  the  present.  The  East 
ldi&  trade  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  began  in  the  course 
'  the  present  century.  Even  the  Muscovites  now  trade 
gnlaxly  with  China  by  a  sort  of  caravans  which  go  over 


land  through  Siberia  and  Tartary  to  Petin.  The  I 
India  trade  of  all  those  natioos,  if  we  except  that  of  ^^ 
French,  which  the  last  war  had  well  nigh  annihilated,  hw| 
been  almost  continuallj  augmenting.  The  increasing  con- 
Bnmption  of  East  India  goods  in  Europe,  is,  it  seems,  m 
great,  as  to  afford  a  gradual  increase  of  employment  to 
theni  all.  Tea,  for  example,  was  a  drug  very  Ettle  used  in 
Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  present 
the  value  of  the  tea  annually  imported  by  the  English 
East  India  Oom.pany,  for  the  use  of  their  own  countrymen, 
amounts  to  m.ore  than  a  million  and  a  half  a  year;  and 
even  this  is  not  enough ;  a  great  deal  more  being  con- 
stantly smuggled  into  the  country  from  the  porta  of  Hol- 
land, from  Qottenbuig  in  Sweden,  and  from  the  coast  of 
France  too,  as  long  as  the  French  East  India  Company  ww 
in  prosperity.  The  consumption  of  the  porcelain  of  Chins, 
of  the  spieeries  of  the  Moluccas,  of  the  piece  goods  of 
Bengal,  and  of  innumerable  other  articles,  has  increased 
very  nearly  in  a  like  proportion.  The  tonn^e  accordinglj 
of  all  the  European  shipping  employed  in  the  East  Indjs 
trade,  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  century,  was  not, 
perhaps,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  English  East  Indi* 
Company  before  the  late  reduction  of  their  shipping. 

But  in  the  East  Indies,  particularly  in  China  and  In- 
dostan,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  when  the  Euio- 
peaaa  first  began  to  trade  to  those  countries,  was  mud 
higher  than  in  Europe ;  and  it  still  continues  to  be  so.  In 
rice  countries,  which  generally  yield  two,  sometimes  three 
crops  in  the  year,  each  of  them  more  plentiful  than  anj 
common  crop  of  corn,  the  abundance  of  food  must  be 
much  greater  than  in  any  com  country  of  equal  extent 
Such  countries  are  accordingly  much  more  populous.  Jn 
them  too  the  rich,  having  a  greater  superabundance  of  food 
to  dispose  of  beyond  what  they  themselves  can  consume, 
have  the  means  of  purchasing  a  much  greater  quantity  d 
the  labour  of  other  people.  The  retinue  of  a  grandee  in 
China  or  Indostan  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  mncb 
more  numerous  and  splendid  than  that  of  the  richest  ssl)- 
ijeeta  in  Europe.  The  same  superabundance  of  food,  d  . 
which  they  have  the  disposal,  enables  them  to  gin  ~ 
greater  quantity  of  it  for  all  those  singular  and  rare  € 
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ductiona  whicli  nature  furuisheB  but  in  very  small  qnanti- 
tKa;  aadi  aa  the  precions  metals  and  the  precioue  stones, 
the  great  objects  of  the  competition  of  the  rich.  Though 
"  '  es,  therefore,  which  supplied  the  Indian  market  had. 
abundaut  as  those  which  supplied  the  European, 
Mch  commodities  would  naturaUj  esehange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  in  India  than  in  Europe.  But  the  mines 
irldoh  supplied  the  Indian  market  with  the  precious  metals 
leem  to  have  bean  a  good  deal  less  abundant,  and  those 
Trhich  supplied  it  with  precious  stones  a  good  deal  more  so, 
Han  the  mines  which  supplied  the  European.  The  precious 
Jietals,  therefore,  would  naturally  exchange  in  India  for 
ftnnewhat  a  gTeat«r  quantity  of  the  precious  stoaea,  and 
or  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  in  Europe.  The 
price  of  diamonds,  the  greatest  of  all  superfluities, 
be  somewhat  lower,  and  that  of  food,  the  first  of  all 
a  great  deal  lower  in  the  one  country  than  in 
be  other.  But  the  real  price  of  labour,  the  real  quantity 
i  the  necessaries  of  life  which  is  given  to  the  labourer,  it 
lu  already  been  observed,  is  lower  both  in  China  and 
idoBtan,  l^e  two  great  markets  of  India,  than  it  is  through 
he  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  wages  of  the  labourer 
kiU  there  purchase  a  smaller  quantity  of  food  ;  and  as  the 
Uiney  pnce  of  food  is  much  lower  in  India  than  in 
inrope,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  there  lower  upon  a 
bable  account;  upon  account  both  of  the  small  quantity 
(food  which  it  will  purchase,  and  of  the  low  price  of  that 
bod.  But  in  countries  of  equal  art  and  industry,  the 
Mmey  price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufactures  will  be  in 
ttportion  to  the  money  price  of  labour  ;  and  in  manufac- 
itmg  art  and  industry,  China  and  Indoatan,  though  in- 
ner, seem  not  to  be  much  inferior  to  any  part  of  Europe. 
w  money  price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufactures, 
lerefore,  will  siaturally  be  much  lower  in  those  great 
ipires  than  it  is  anywhere  in  Europe.  Through  the 
»ter  part  of  Europe  too  the  espence  of  land-carriage 
s  very  much  both  the  real  and  nominal  price  of 
it  manufactures.  It  costs  more  labour,  and  there- 
!  more  money,  to  bring  first  the  materials,  and  after- 
'is  the  complete  manufacture  to  market.  In  China 
^  Indostait  the  extent  and  variety  of  inland  navigations 
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B  the  greater  part  of  this  labour,  and  conaequentlj  oE 
this  money,  and  thereby  reduce  still  lower  both  the  real 
and  the  nominal  price  o£  the  greater  part  of  th^ir  manu- 
f  acturee.  Upon  ^  these  accounts,  the  precious  metals  are 
a  commodity  which  it  always  has  been,  and  still  continiia» 
to  be,  extremely  advantageoua  to  carry  from  Europe  to 
India.  There  is  scarce  any  commodity  which  brings  a, 
better  price  there;  or  which,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  labour  and  commodities  which  it  costs  in  Europe,  will 
purchase  or  command  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and 
commodities  in  India.  It  is  more  advantageous  too  to 
eajry  silver  thither  than  gold ;  because  in  China,  and  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  other  markets  of  India,  the  proportion 
between  fine  silver  and  fine  gold  is  but  as  ten,  or  at  mosi 
as  twelve  to  one ;  whereas  in  Europe  it  is  as  fourteen  oi 
fifteen  to  one.  In  China,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  othei 
markets  of  India,  ten,  or  at  most  twelve,  ounces  of  ailver 
will  purchase  an  ounce  of  gold:  in  Europe  it  reqnirei 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  ounces.  In  the  cai^oes,  therefore 
of  the  greater  part  of  European  ships  which  sail  to  India 
silver  has  generally  been  one  of  the  moat  valuable  articlee 
It  is  the  moat  valuable  article  in  the  Acapulco  ships  whid 
sail  to  Manilla.  The  silver  of  the  new  continent  seems  ii 
this  manner  to  be  one  of  the  principal  commodities  b 
which  the  commerce  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  ol 
one  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  by  means  of  it,  in  a  grea 
measure,  that  those  distant  parts  of  the  world  are  conneclo 
with  one  another. 

In  order  to  supply  bo  very  widely  extended  a  marlei 
the  quantity  of  silver  annuaily  brought  from  the  minf 
must  not  only  be  sufficient  to  support  that  continual  in 
crease  both  of  coin  and  of  plate  which  is  required  in  al 
thriving  countries  ;  but  to  repair  that  continual  waste  luM 
consumption  of  silver  which  takes  place  in  all  countii* 
where  that  metal  is  used. 

The  continual  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  ii 
coin  by  wearing,  and  in  plate  both  by  wearing  and  cleaning 
is  very  sensible  ;  and  in  commodities  of  which  the  useiBW 
very  vridely  extended,  would  alone  require  a  very  greel 
'  lupply.  The  consumption  of  those  metals  ii  ' 
ar  manufactures,  though  it  may  not  perhi 
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greater  upon  the  whole  than  this  gradual  consumption,  ia, 
however,  mueh  more  seneible.  as  it  is  much  more  rapid. 
In  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  alone,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  annually  employed  in  gilding  and  plating, 
and  thereby  disqualified  from  ever  afterwards  appearing  in 
the  sliape  of  those  metals,  is  said  to  amount  to  more  than 
fifty  thonsand  pounds  sterling.  We  may  from  thence  form 
eome  notion  how  great  must  be  the  annual  consumption  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  either  in  manufactures 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  Birmingham,  or  in  laces, 
emhroideries,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  the  gilding  of  books, 
furniture,  &c.  A  considerable  quantity  too  must  be 
ininially  lost  in  transporting  those  metals  from  one  place 
to  another  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  governments  of  Asia,  besides,  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  concealing  treaBures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
of  which  the  knowledge  frequently  dies  with  the  person 
who  makes  the  concealment,  must  occasion  the  loss  of  a 
itill  greater  quantity. 

Hie  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported  at  both  Cadiz 
udlflsbon  (including  not  only  what  cornea  under  register, 
bat  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  smuggled)  amounta, 
Wcording  to  the  beat  a*;counta,  to  about  sis  millions  sterhng 

According  to  Mr.  Meggens '  the  annual  importation  of 
the  precious  metals  into  Spain,  at  an  average  of  sis  years ; 
vii.  from  1748  to  1753,  both  inclusive ;  and  into  Portugal, 
it  an  average  of  seven  years;  viz.  from  1747  to  1753,  both 
intihiBive;  amounted  in  silver  to  1,101.107  pounds  weight ; 
Slid  in  gold  to  49,940  pounds  weight.  The  silver,  at  sixty- 
two  BhiUings  the  pound  Troy,  amounts  to  .£3,413,431  10s, 
iterlmg.  The  gold,  at  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  the 
pound  Troy,  amounts  to  .£2,333,446  14*.  sterling.  Both 
together  amount  to  ^£5,746,878  4g.  sterling.  The  account 
of  what  was  imported  under  register,  he  assures  us  is  esact. 
He  gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particular  places  from  which 
13ia  gold  and  silver  were  brought,  and  of  the  particular 

'  pMtscript  to  (he  UniTeranl  Merchant,  pp.  15  and  16.     Tbis  PoEt- 

Sw«s  not  printed  till  I75B,  three  years  alter  the  publitnlion  of  tbe 
which  baa  never  had  a  second  ediliun.    The  PoElserijit  is,  there- 
)!>■(  to  be  fonnd  in  few  copies  :  it  corrects  several  errors  in  ihe  book.  > 
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wording  to  the  r^g 

in  allowance  too  for ' 
qnantjty  of  each  metal  which    he   euppoBOB   may  hn 
been  smuggled.     The  great  eiperienee  of  this  jiidiGHnia 
merchant  reodera  hia  opinion  of  considerable  weight. 

According  to  the  eloquent  and,  sometimea,  well-informed 
Author  of  the  Philosophical  and  Political  Hiatorj  of  llie 
Establishmentof  the  Europeans  in  the  two  Indies,  the  annntl 
importation  of  registered  gold  and  silver  into  Spain,  at  la 
average  of  eleven  years;  viz.  from  175i  to  1764,  both  in- 
clusive; amounted  to  13,984,185^piastrea  of  ten  reals.  On 
account  of  what  may  have  been  smuggled,  however,  the  whok 
annual  importation,  he  supposes,  may  have  amounted  to 
seventeen  miUions  of  piastres ;  which  at  4s,  6d.  the  piaaf 
is  equal  to  ^3.825,000  sterling.     He  givea  the  detail 
of  the  particular  places  from  which  the  gold  and  i" 
were  brought,  and  of  the  particular  quantities  of 
metal  which,  according  to  the  register,  each  of  them  affc 
Ho  informs  us  too,  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  qui 
of  gold  annually  imported  from  the  Brazils  into  Lisbon] 
the  amount  of  the  tas  paid  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  wl' 
it  Beema  is  one-fifth  of  the  standard  metal,  we  might ' 
it  at  eighteen  millions  of  cruzadoea,  or  forty-five 
of  French  livres,  equal  to  about  two  milliona  sterling. 
account  of  what  may  have  been  smuggled,  however,1 
may  safely,  he  saye,  add  to  this  sum  an  eighth  more,; 
j£250,0OO   sterling,    bo    that  the  whole  will   amount; 
^2,260,000  sterling.     According  to  this  account,  ther 
thu  whole  annual  importation  of  the  precious  metals  into  1 
Sfwin  and  Portugal,  amounts  to  about  ^£6,075,000  sterl 

Several  other  very  well  authenticated,  though  manusa 
accounts.  I  have  been  assured,  agree,  in  malang  this  wl 
aiiiuiat  importation  amount  at  an  average  to  about 
millions  sterling;  Bometimes  a  little  more,  sometime 
little  less. 

The  annual  importation  of  the   precious  metals 
Ctulii  and  Lisbon,  indeed,  is  not  equal  to  the  whole  or 
produce  of  the   mines  of  America,     Some  part  ia 
annually  by  the  Acapulco  ships  to  Manilla ;  some  partj 
"laployod  in  the  coutmband  trade  which    the    Sf"" 
olonioa  oarry  on  with  those  of  other  European 


ud  some  part,  no  doubt,  remains  ia  the  country.  The 
1  of  America,  besides,  are  by  no  means  the  only  gold 
ud  silver  mines  in  the  world.  They  are,  however,  by  far 
the  most  abundant,  The  produce  of  all  the  other  mines 
■wliiuh  are  known,  is  insignificant,  it  is  acknowledged,  in 
annparison  with  theirs  ;  and  the  far  greater  part  of  their 
yrodace,  it  is  Ukewise  acknowledged,  is  annually  import«d 
mto  Cadiz  and  Lisbon.  But  the  consumption  of  Birming- 
alone,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  is 
eqtiaJ  to  the  hundred- and-tweutieth  part  of  this  annual  im- 
portation at  the  rate  of  six  millions  a  year.  The  whole 
umual  consumption  of  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  in  all 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  where  those  metals  are 
nmy  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  annual 
produce.  The  remainder  may  be  no  more  than  sufficient 
toeupply  the  increasing  demand  of  all  thriving  countries. 
It  may  even  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  this  demand  as 
wmewhat  to  raise  the  price  of  those  metals  in  the  European 
market. 
The  quantity  of  brass  and  iron  annually  brought  from 
IB  mine  to  the  market  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  thau 
ttat  of  gold  and  silver.  We  do  not,  however,  upon  this 
iMoont,  imagine  that  those  coarse  metals  are  Ukely  to 
multiply  beyond  the  demand,  or  to  become  gradually 
*fcaper  and  cheaper.  Why  should  we  imagine  that  the 
pecious  metals  are  likely  to  do  so  P  The  coarse  metals, 
indeed,  though  harder,  are  put  to  much  harder  uses,  and, 
M  they  are  of  less  value,  less  care  is  employed  in  their  pre- 
Krration.  The  precious  metals,  however,  are  not  neces- 
Brily  immortal  any  more  than  they,  but  are  liable  too  to 
W  iMt,  wasted,  and  consumed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
.  The  price  of  all  metals,  though  liable  to  slow  and  gradual 
Wiifttiona,  varies  lees  from  year  to  year  than  that  of  almost 
■•ny  other  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  ;  and  the  price 
of  the  precious  metals  is  even  less  liable  to  sudden  varia- 
tijiiB  than  that  of  the  coarse  ones.  The  durableness  of 
totals  is  the  foundation  of  this  extraordinary  steadiness  of 
price.  The  com  which  was  brought  to  market  last  year, 
"fflbe  all  or  almost  all  consumed  long  before  the  end  of 
^  year.  But  some  part  of  the  iron  which  was  brought 
from  the  mine  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  may  be 
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still  in  use,  and  perhaps  some  part  of  the  gold  which  naa 
brought  from  it  two  or  three  thousand  jeara  ago.  The 
different  masses  of  com  which  in  different  years  must  supply 
the  consumption  of  the  world,  will  always  be  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  respective  produce  of  those  different 
years.  But  the  proportion  between  the  different  masses  of 
iron  which  may  be  in  use  in  two  different  years,  will  be 
very  little  affected  by  any  accidental  difference  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  iron  mines  of  those  two  years  ;  and  the  pro- 
portion between  the  masses  of  gold  will  be  still  less  affected 
by  any  such  difference  in  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines. 
ITiough  the  produce  of  the  greater  part  of  metalhe  mines, 
therefore,  varies,  perhaps,  still  more  from  year  to  year  tlmn 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  cornfields,  those  Tariatlous  hare 
not  the  same  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  one  species  of 
commodities,  as  upon  that  of  the  other. 


Variations  in  the  Proportion  beltveen  the  respective  Yalvet  of 
Qold  and  Silver. 

BEFOKE  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  the 
value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  silver  was  regulated  in  the 
different  mints  of  Europe,  between  the  proportions  of  one 
to  ten  and  one  to  twelve ;  that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  was 
supposed  to  be  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  fine 
silver.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  came  to  Iw 
regulated,  between  the  proportions  of  one  to  fourteen  and 
one  to  fifteen ;  that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  came  to  be 
supposed  worth  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ounces  of 
fine  silver.  Gold  rose  in  its  nominal  value,  or  in  tie 
quantity  of  silver  which  was  given  for  it.  Both  metal* 
sunk  in  their  real  value,  or  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
they  could  purchase ;  but  silver  sunk  more  than  gold. 
Though  both  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  America  eic^oi 
in  fertility  all  those  which  had  ever  been  known  before, 
the  fertility  of  the  silver  mines  had,  it  seems,  been  propor- 
tionably  still  greater  than  that  of  the  gold  ones. 

The  great  quantities  of  silver  carried  annually  froni 
Europe  to  India,  have,  in  some  of  the  English  settlements, 
gradually  reduced  the  value  of  that  metal  in  proportion  to 


pld.  In  the  mint  of  Culcutta.,  a.n  ouope  of  fine  gold  is 
Bed  to  be  worth  fifteen  ouncea  of  fine  silver,  in  the 
manner  as  in  Europe.  It  ia  in  the  mint,  perhaps, 
>it«d  too  high  for  the  value  which  it  bears  in  the  market 
i'Sfsagal.  In  China,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  aUver  still 
nntinneB  as  one  to  t«Q,  or  one  to  twelve.  In  Japan,  it  ia 
»id  to  be  aj  one  to  eight. 

The  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
Bmually  importied  into  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Meggeos'a 
Uwunt,  ia  as  one  to  twentj-two  nearly ;  that  is,  for  one 
mmoeof  gold  there  are  imported  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
bra  ounces  of  silver.  The  great  quantity  of  silTer  sent  an- 
onally  to  the  East  Indies,  reduces,  he  supposes,  the  quan- 
of  those  metals  which  remain  in  Europe  to  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  proportion  of  their 
Tslues.  The  proportion  between  their  values,  he  seems  to 
tliink,  must  necesaa.rilj  be  the  same  as  that  between  their 
■^nantities,  and  would  therefore  be  as  one  to  twenty-two, 
■"ere  it  not  for  this  greater  exportation  of  silver. 

But  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the  respective  values 
of  two  commoditiea  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  them  which  are  commonly  in  the 
)8iBiket.  The  price  of  an  ox,  reckoned  at  ten  guineas,  is 
*bout  threeaeore  times  the  price  of  a  lamb,  reckoned  at 
3«.  6A  It  would  he  absurd,  however,  to  infer  from  thence, 
fiat  there  are  commonly  in  the  market  threeaeore  lamba 
fcr  one  ox :  and  it  would  be  just  as  abaurd  to  infer,  be- 
"  iiise  an  ounce  of  gold  wiU  commonly  purchase  from  four- 
en  to  fifteen  ounces  of  silver,  that  there  are  commonly  in 
le  market  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  silver  for  one 
mce  of  gold. 

The  quantity  of  silver  commonly  in  the  market,  it  is 
tobftble,  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold, 
lan  the  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  is  to  that 
it  UL  equal  quantity  of  silver.  The  whole  quantity  of  a 
Imp  commodity  brought  to  market,  is  commonly  not  only 
Kater,  but  of  greater  value,  than  the  whole  qimntity  of  a 
Bar  one.  The  whole  quantity  of  bread  annually  brought 
t  market,  ia  not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value 
lan  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher' s-meat ;  the  whole 
[Mntity  of  butcher* s-meat,  than  the  whole  quantitv  of 
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poultry ;  4nd  the  whole  quantity  of  ptoultry,  than  the  wliole 
quantity  of  wild  fowL  There  are  so  many  more  pnrehasera 
for  the  cheap  than  for  the  dear  commodity,  that,  not  only 
a  greater  quantity  of  it,  but  a  greater  value,  can  commonly 
'be  disposed  of.  The  whole  quantity,  therefore,  of  the  cheap 
commodity  must  commonly  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  dear  one,  than  the  value  of  a  certain 
qnantity  of  the  dear  one,  is  to  the  value  of  an  equal  qoan- 
tity  of  the  cheap  one.  When  we  compare  the  precious 
metals  with  one  another,  silver  ia  a  cheap,  and  gold  a  dear 
commodity.  We  ought  naturally  to  expect,  therefore,  that 
there  should  always  be  in  the  market,  not  only  a  greater 
quantity,  but  a  greater  value  of  silver  than  of  gold.  Let 
any  man,  who  has  a  little  of  both,  compare  his  own  silver 
with  his  gold  plate,  and  he  will  probably  find,  that,  act  only 
the  quantity,  but  the  value  of  the  former  greatly  exoeeas 
that  of  the  latter.  Many  people,  besides,  have  a  good  deal 
of  silver  who  have  no  gold  plate,  which,  eveu  with  thoW 
who  have  it,  ia  generally  confined  to  watch  cases,  snnff 
boxes,  and  such  Uke  trinkets,  of  which  the  whole  araoant 
is  seldom  of  great  vaJue.  In  the  British  coin,  indeed,  ihe 
value  of  the  gold  preponderates  greatly,  but  it  ia  not  so  in 
that  of  all  countries.  In  the  coin  of  some  countries  tb« 
value  of  the  two  metals  is  nearly  equal.  In  the  Scotdi 
coin,  before  the  union  with  England,  the  gold  preponde- 
rated very  little,  though  it  did  somewhat,'  as  it  appears  tf 
the  accounts  of  the  mint.  In  the  coin  of  many  countries 
the  silver  preponderates.  In  France,  the  largest  sums  i« 
commonly  paid  in  that  metal,  and  it  is  there  difficult  to 
get  more  gold  than  what  is  necessary  to  carry  about  in 
your  pocket.  The  superior  value,  however,  of  the  Bilvef 
plate  above  that  of  the  gold,  which  takes  place  in  all  cons- 
tries,  will  much  more  than  compensate  the  preponderance 
of  the  gold  coin  above  the  silver,  which  takes  place  only  in 
some  countries. 

Though,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  silveraJwaya  has  been. 
and  probably  always  will  be,  much  cheaper  than  gold ;  yet- 
in  another  sense,  gold  may,  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Spanish  market,  bo  said  to  be  somewhat  cheaper  than 

■  See  Ruddimao'i  Frerace  to  Anitcrson's  Diplainita,  &(^.  Sonda 


IHfereiU  Effecfg  of  the  Progregs  of  Improvement  upon  three 
different  Sorts  of  rude  Produce. 

THESE  different  aorta  of  nide  produce  may  be  divided 
into  three  claeseB,  The  first  comprehends  those  ■whicb  it 
II  scarce  in  the  power  of  human  industry  to  multiply  at  all. 
Ihe  second,  those  which  it  can  multiply  in  proportion  to 
Sw  demand.  The  third,  those  in  which- the  efficacy  of  in- 
twtn'  ia  either  limited  or  uncertain.  In  the  progress  of 
realdi  and  improvement,  the  real  price  of  the  firat  may 
Sb8  to  any  degree  of  extravagance,  and  seems  not  to  he 
mited  by  any  certain  boundary.  That  of  the  second,  though 
t  may  rise  greatly,  has,  however,  a  certain  boundary  beyond 
'hich  it  cannot  well  pass  for  any  considerable  time  together. 
i&t  of  the  third,  though  its  natural  tendency  is  to  rise  in 
progress  of  improvement,  yet  in  the  same  degree  of  im- 
lovement  it  may  sometimes  happen  even  to  fall,  sometimes 
}  coatinue  the  same,  and  sometimes  to  rise  more  or  less, 
wording  as  different  accidents  render  the  efforts  of  human 
idugtry,  in  multiplying  this  sort  of  nide  produce,  more  or 
"M  Bucoessful. 

First  Sort. 

The  first  aort  of  rude  produce  of  which  the  price  rises  in 
le  progress  of  improvement,  is  that  which  it  is  scarce  in 
B  power  of  human  industry  to  multiply  at  all.  It  con- 
""■  in  those  things  which  nature  produces  only  in  certain 
.tities,  and  which  being  of  a  very  perishable  nature,  it 

impossible  to  accumulate  together  the  produce  of  many 

iBBrent  seasons.  Such  are  the  greater  part  of  rare  and 
igular  birds  and  fishes,  many  different  sorts  of  game, 
BMflt  all  wild-fowl,  all  hirfls  of  passage  in  particular,  as 
«B  u  many  other  things.  "When  wealth  and  the  luxury 
fluci  accompanies  it  increase,  the  demand  for  these  is 
iely  to  increase  with  ttem,  and  no  effort  of  human 
Witstry  may  he  able  to  increase  the  supply  much  beyond 
*liat  it  was  before  this  increase  of  the  demand.  The  quan- 
i^  of  such  commodities,  therefore,  remaining  the  same,  or 
'ifarly  the  same,  while  the  competition  to  purchase  them  is 
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whicliis  not  only  imposed  upon  one  of  the  .aost  proper 
BubjectB  of  taxation,  a  mere  luxury  and  superfluity,  Irat 
which  affords  so  very  important  a  revenue,  as  the  tax  upon 
silTer,  will  ever  te  given  up  as  long  aa  it  is  possible  to  pay 
it;  yet  the  same  imposaibiHty  of  paying  it.  which  in  1738 
made  it  necessary  to  reduce  it  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth, 
may  in  time  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  it  still  further; 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
tax  upon  gold  to  one- twentieth.     That  the  silver  mines  of 
Spanish  America,  like  all  other  mines,  become  gradu 
more  expensive  in  the  working,  on  account  of  the  gre 
depths  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  cany  on  the  works,  I 
of  the  greater  expence  of  drawing  out  the  water,  an 
supplying  them  with  fresh  air  at  those  depths,  is  acki 

I  ledged  by  everybody  who  has  enquired  into  the  state! 

I -those  mines.  " 

These  causes,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  growing  su 
of  silver  (for  a  commodity  may  be  said  to  grow  b( 
when  it  becomes  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  col 
certain  quantity  of  it),  must,  in  time,  produce  one  or 
of  the  thjoe  following  events.  The  increase  of  the 
must  either,  first,  be  compensated  altogether  by  a  _ 
tionable  increase  in  the  price  of  the  metal ;  or,  secom 
must  be  compensated  altogether  by  a  proporiaonable 
nution  of  the  tax  upon  silver;  or,  thirdly,  it  must  be  .. 
pensated  partly  by  the  one,  and  partly  by  the  other  rf 
those  two  expedients.  This  third  event  is  very  possible- 
As  gold  rose  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  silver,  notwitli- 
standing  a  great  diminution  of  the  tax  upon  gold ;  so  silTiT 
might  rise  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  labour  and  eoiB- 
modities,  notwithstanding  an  equal  diminution  of  the  tu 
upon  silver. 

Such  successive  reduetiona  of  the  tax,  however,  thoa^ 
they  ma.y  not  prevent  altogether,  must  certainly  retarf. 
more  or  less,  the  rise  of  the  value  of  silver  in  the  Europe*! 
market.  In  consequence  of  such  reductions,  many  runt* 
may  be  wrought  which  could  not  be  wrought  before,  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  old  tax  ;  and  ll* 
quantity  of  silver  annually  brought  to  market  must  alwaj* 
be  somewhat  greater,  and,  therefore,  the  value  of  anygir" 
guantitysomewhat  less,  than  it  otherwise  would  have*" 
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a  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  1736,  the  value  o£  silver 

Ethe  European  mtirket,  though  it  may  not  at  this  day  be 
wer  than  before  that  reduction,  ib,  probably,  at  leaat  («n 
Br  cent,  lower  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Court  of 
^uin  continued  to  exact  the  old  tax. 

That,  notwithstanding  this  reduction,  the  value  of  silver 
boa,  during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  begun  to 
ise  somewhat  in  the  European  market,  the  facts  and 
^maenta  which  have  been  alleged  above,  dispose  me  to 
lelieve,  or  more  properly  to  suspect  and  conjecture ;  for 
be  best  opinion  which  I  can  form  upon  this  subject  scarce, 
eriiapa,  deserves  the  name  of  beUef.  The  rise,  indeed, 
Upposing  there  has  been  any,  iaa  hitherto  been  so  very 
im&ll,  that  after  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may,  perhaps, 
fcppear  to  many  people  uncertain,  not  only  whether  this 
went  has  actually  taken  place ;  but  whether  the  contrary 
jnay  not  have  taken  place,  or  whether  the  value  of  silver 
may  not  stiU  continue  to  fail  in  the  European  market. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
mpposed  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  there  must 
1»  a  certain  period,  at  which  the  annual  consumption  of 
tbose  metals  will  be  equal  to  that  annual  importation. 
Heir  consumption  must  increase  as  their  mass  increases, 
ot  rather  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  As  their  mass 
Jwreaaes,  their  value  diminishes.  They  are  more  used, 
and  less  cared  for.  and  their  consumption  consequently  in- 
ereases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  their  mass.  After  a 
Wrtain  period,  therefore,  the  annua!  consiimption  of  those 
neiala  must,  in  this  manner,  become  equal  to  their  annual 
importation,  provided  that  importation  is  not  continually 
increasing ;  which,  in  the  present  times,  is  not  supposed  to 
W  the  case. 

If,  when  the  annual  consumption  has  become  equal  to 
tbe  annual  importation,  the  annual  importation  should 
pttdually  diminish,  the  annual  consumption  may,  for  some 
■^me,  exceed  the  annual  importation.  The  mass  of  those 
Sietttls  may  gradually  and  msenaibly  diminish,  and  their 
Wlae  gradually  and  msensibly  rise,  till  the  annual  impor- 
jtUion  becoming  again  stationary,  the  annual  consumption 
*ill  gradually  and  insensibly  accommodate  itself  to  what 
'^t  annual  importation  can  maintain. 


THE  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and  the  popnlu 
notion  that,  as  the  qimntitj'  of  the  precious  metaJa  natu- 
rally increases  with  the  increaae  of  wealth,  ao  their  yalne 
diminishes  as  their  (Quantity  iocreaaeB.may,  perhaps,  diepose 
man^  people  to  beheve  that  their  value  still  continuea  lo 
fall  in  the  European  market ;  and  the  still  gradually  in- 
creasing price  of  many  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land 
may  confirm  them  still  further  in  this  opinion. 

That  that  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  arises  in  any  country  from  the  increase  of  wenltli, 
lias  no  tendency  to  diminish  their  value,  1  have  endei- 
voured  to  show  already.  Gold  and  silver  naturally  resort 
to  a  rich  country,  for  the  same  reason  that  all  sorts  d 
luxuries  and  curiosities  resort  to  it ;  not  because  they  a» 
cheaper  there  than  in  poorer  countries,  but  because  tiw 
are  dearer,  or  because  a  better  price  is  given  for  them.  B 
is  the  superiority  of  price  which  attracts  them,  and  as  soon 
as  that  superiority  ceases,  they  necessarily  cease  to  go 
thither. 

If  you  except  com  and  such  other  vegetables  as  are 
raised  altogether  by  human  industry,  that  all  other  sorts  of 
CTide  produce,  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds,  the  uBefiil 
fossils  and  miueraJs  of  the  earth,  &c.,  naturally  gro* 
dearer  as  the  society  advances  in  wealth  and  improvement! 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  already.  Though  such  com- 
modities, therefore,  come  to  exchange  for  a  greater  quajitity 
of  silver  than  before,  it  will  not  from  thence  follow  thrt 
silver  has  become  really  cheaper,  or  vrill  purchase  le» 
labour  than  before,  hut  that  such  commodities  have  becffloS 
i-eally  dearer,  or  will  purchase  more  labour  than  befoi*- 
It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but  their  real  price  whwi 
rises  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  rise  of  thoT 
nominal  price  is  the  effect,  not  of  any  degradation  of  ^ 
value  of  silver,  hut  of  the  rise  in  their  real  price. 


Sifertnt  Effecig  of  the  Progress  of  ImproTienieiit  upon  three 
differetit  Sorts  of  rudii  Produce. 

"These  different  sorts  of  rude  produce  may  be  divided 
-L  into  three  claseea.  The  first  comprehendB  those  which  it 
irce  in  the  power  of  human  induatrj  to  multiply  at  all. 
The  second,  those  which  it  can  multiply  in  projiortion  to 
the  demand.  The  third,  those  in  which,  the  efficacy  of  in- 
duatrj'  is  either  limited  or  uncertain.  In  the  progress  of 
irealtJi  and  improvement,  the  real  price  of  the  first  may 
!|ise  to  any  degree  of  extravagance,  and  seems  not  to  be 
United  by  any  certain  boundaiy.  That  of  the  second,  though 
it  may  rise  greatly,  has,  however,  a  certain  boundary  beyond 
which  it  cannot  well  pass  for  any  considerable  time  together. 
Hiat  of  the  third,  though  its  natural  tendency  is  to  rise  in 
Bie  progress  of  improvement,  yet  in  the  same  degree  of  im- 
mvement  it  may  sometimes  happen  even  to  fall,  sometimes 
to  continue  the  same,  and  sometimes  to  rise  more  or  less, 
Mwirfing  as  different  accidents  render  the  efforts  of  human 
lidxiatry,  in  multiplying  this  sort  of  rude  produce,  more  or 
less  successful. 

First  Sort. 

The  first  sort  of  rude  produce  of  which  the  price  risei  in 
le  progress  of  improvement,  is  that  which  it  is  scarce  in 
Ihe  power  of  human  industry  to  multiply  at  all.  It  con- 
Mts  in  those  things  which  nature  produces  only  in  certain 
inantities,  and  which  being  of  a  very  perishable  nature,  it 
impossible  to  accumulate  together  the  produce  of  manv 
fferent  seasons.  Such  are  the  greater  part  of  rare  antl 
mgnlar  birds  and  fishes,  many  different  sorts  of  game, 
wmt  aU  wild-fowl,  aU  birds  of  passage  in  particular,  as 
ND  as  many  other  things.  When  wealth  and  the  lujurj- 
^cli  accompanies  it  increase,  the  demand  for  these  is 
lelj  to  increase  with  them,  and  no  effort  of  human 
Oifinstry  may  be  able  to  increase  the  supply  much  beyond 
*liat  it  was  before  this  increase  of  the  demand.  The  quan- 
8*J  of  such  commodities,  therefore,  remaining  the  same,  or 
•"fwly  the  same,  while  the  competition  to  purchase  them  is 
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eontinoally  mcreaaing,  their  price  may  rise  to  anvd^reeoE 
extravagance,  and  seems  not  to  be  luniteii  by  any  cerUm 
bovmdary.  If  moodcocks  should  become  so  fashionable  aa 
to  sell  for  twenty  guineas  a-piece,  no  efEort  of  human  in- 
duatry  could  increase  the  nomber  of  those  brought  to 
market,  much  beyond  what  it  is  at  present.  The  higb 
price  paid  by  the  Eomana,  in  the  time  of  their  greatest 
grandeur,  for  rare  birds  and  fishes,  may  in  this  mutner 
easily  be  accounted  for.  These  prices  were  not  the  efiecti 
of  the  low  value  of  silver  in  those  times,  but  of  the  higt 
value  of  such  rarities  and  curiosities  as  human  industi7 
could  not  multiply  at  pleasure.  The  real  value  of  bSItm 
vas  higher  at  Eome,  for  some  time  before  and  after  ibe 
fall  of  the  republic,  than  it  is  through  the  greater  part  d 
!Europe  at  present.  Three  sestertii,  equal  to  about  aiipence 
sterling,  was  the  price  which  the  republic  paid  for  the 
modius  or  peck  of  the  tithe  wheat  of  Sicily.  This  priw, 
however,  was  probably  below  the  average  market  price,  Hi) 
obligation  to  deliver  their  wheat  at  this  rate  being  cod- 
Bidered  as  a  tax  upon  the  Sicilian  farmers.  When  the 
Eomana,  therefore,  had  occasion  to  order  more  corn  dun 
the  tithe  of  wheat  amounted  to,  they  were  bound  by  capi- 
tulation to  pay  for  the  surplus  at  the  rate  of  four  sestertii 
or  eight  pence  sterling  the  peck;  and  this  bad  probably 
been  reckoned  the  moderate  and  reasonable,  that  is,  the 
ordinary  or  average  contract  price  of  those  times ;  it  is  equal 
to  about  one-aud-twenty  shilhngs  the  quarter.  Etght-and- 
twenty  shillings  the  quarter  was,  before  the  late  years  d 
scarcity,  the  ordinary  contract  price  of  English  wheat, 
■which  in  quality  is  inferior  to  the  Sicihan,  and  geaerally 
sells  for  a  lower  price  in  the  European  market.  TTie  value 
of  silver,  therefore,  in  those  ancient  times,  must  have  been 
to  its  value  in  the  present,  as  three  to  four  inversely  j  tiuA 
is,  three  ounces  of  silver  would  then  liave  purchased  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  and  commodities  which  four 
ounces  will  do  at  present.  When  we  read  in  Pbny,  there- 
fore, that  Seius '  bought  a  white  nightingale,  as  a  present 
for  the  empress  Agrippina,  at  the  price  of  six  thousand 
sestertii,  equal  to  about  fifty  pounds  of  our  present  mong; 
and  that  Asinius  Celer '  purchased  a  surinullet  at  the  price 
'  Lib.  X.  c.  29.  '  Lit),  iji.  u.  17. 


ri  eight  thousand  Beetertii,  equal  to  about  Birty-aix  pounds 

liute«ii  abillings  and  f  ourpence  of  our  present  moaey ;  the 

ittavagance  of  those  prices,  how  much  soever  it  may  snr- 
iae  OB,  is  apt,  notwithstanding,  to  appear  to  us  about 
le-third  less  than  it  really  was.     Their  real  price,  the 

oaatity  of  labour  and  subsistence  which  was  given  awav 

them,  was  about  one-third  more  than  their  nominal 

« is  apt  to  express  to  us  in  the  present  times.     Seius 

ite  for  the  nightingale  the  command  of  a  quantity  of 

ibour  and  subsistence  equal  to  what  ,£66  13«.  4d.  would 
irchase  in  the  present  times  ;  and  Asinius  Celer  gave  for 
aurmuUet  the  command  of  a  quantity  equal  to  what 
T8  17».  9-^.,  would  purchase.  What  occasioned  the  ei- 
ivaganee  of   those  high  prices  was,  not  so  much  the 

bundance  of  silver,  as  the  abundance  of  labour  and  sub- 
itence,  of  which  those  Romans  had  the  disposal,  beyond 

Mi  was  necessary  for  their  own  use.     The  quantity  of 

^^Ter,  of  which  they  had  the  disposal,  was  a  good  dea.1  less 

Bu  what  the  command  of  the  same  quantity  of  labour 

id  Bobsistence  would  have  procured  to  them  in  the  pre- 

ent  times. 

Second  Sort. 
The  second  sort  of  rude  produce  of  which  the  price  rises 
the  progress  of  improvement,  is  that  which  human  in- 

art^  can  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  demand.     It  ton- 

IstB  in  those  usefid  plants  and  animals,  which,  in  unculti- 
vated countries,  nature  produces  with  such  profuse  abun- 
ince,  that  they  are  of  little  or  no  value,  and  which,  as 
ittivation  advances,  are  therefore  forced  to  give  place  to 
~ie  more  profitable  produce.  During  a  long  period  in 
progress  of  improvement,  the  quantity  of  th?se  is  con- 
Kally  diminishing,  while  at  the  same  time  the  demand  for 
Biais  continually  increasing.  Their  real  value,  therefore, 
BiSBi  quantity  of  labour,  which  they  will  purchase  or  com- 
ind,  gradually  rises,  till  at  last  it  gets  so  high  aB  to  render 
no  aa  profitable  a  produce  as  anything  else  which  human 
bstry  can  raise  upon  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 

ad.  When  it  has  got  so  high  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
it  did,  more  land  and  more  industry  would   soon  be 

ployed  to  increase  their  quantity. 
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When  the  price  of  cattle,  for  example,  rises  so  high  that  I 
it  is  as  profitable  to  cultivate  laud  in  order  to  raiae  fe 
for  ihem,  as  in  order  to  raise  food  for  man,  it  cannot  n 
go  higher.   If  it  did,  more  com  land  would  soon  be  turned 
into  paetore.     The  extension  of  tillage,  by  i^iiiiin'<h'"g  the 
quantity  of  irild    pasture,    dlmlniahea    the  quantity  ti 
bntcher's-meat  which  the  country  naturally  produces  vritb- 
ont  labour  or  cultivation,  and  by  increasing  the  number    ] 
of  those  Tho  hare  either  com,  or,  what  conies  to  the  si 
thing,  the  price  of  com,  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  increases    I 
the  demand.     The  price  of  butcher's  meat,  therefore,  and  | 
consequently  of  cattle,  must  gradually  rise  till  it  gets  so   I 
high,  that  it  becomes  as  profitable  to  employ  the  mMl  | 
fertile  and  best  cultivated  lands  in  raising  food  £o 
as  in  raising  com.     But  it  must  always  be  late  in  tl 
gresa  of  improvement  before  tillage  can  be  so  far  ei 
as  to  raise  the  price  of  cattle  to  this  height ;  and  till  i1 
got  to  this  height,  if  the  country  is  advancing  at  aQ,  d 
price  must  be  continually  rising.      There,  are,   perhfl 
some  parts  of  Europe  in  which  the  price  of  cattle  h 
yet  got  to  this  height.  It  had  not  got  to  this  height  ii 
part  of  Scotland  before  the  union.     Had  the  Scotch  a 
been  always  confined  to  the  market  of  Scotland,  u 
try  in  which  the  quantity  of  land,  which  can.  be  applis 
no  other  purpose  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  is 
proportion  to  what  can  be  applied  to  other  purpose 
scarce  possible,  perhaps,  that  their  price  could  ere 
risen  so  high  as  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate  li 
the  sake  of  feeding  them.     £i  England,  the  price  of  a 
it  has  already  been  observed,  seems,  in  the  neighbooi' 
of  liondon,  to  to  have  got  to  this  height  about  the  b 
ning  of  the  last  century  i  but  it  was  much  later  pi 
before  it  got   through   the  greater  part  of  the  i 
counties ;    in  some  of  which,  perhaps,  it  may  sea 
have  got  to  it.     Of  all  the  different  substances,  hon 
which  compose  this  second  sort  of  rude  produce,  cattl 
perhaps,  that  of  which  the  price,  in  the  progress  of  ii 
provement,  first  rises  to  this  height. 

Till  the  price  of  cattle,  indeed,  has  got  to  this  height,  it 
seems  scarce  possible  that  the  greater  part,  even  of  those 
laada  which  are  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  c&nM  | 


(ompletelj  cultivated.    In  all  farms  too  distant  from  any 

iowa  to  carry  manure  from  it,  that  is,  in  the  far  greater 

Iprt  of  those  of  every  estenHive  country,  the  quantity  of 

Srell-eultivated  land  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 

lure  which  the  farm  itself  produces ;  and  this  again 

le  in  proportion  to  the  stock  of  cattle  which  are 

itained  upon  it.    The  land  is  manured  either  by  pas- 

ig  the  cattle  upon  it,  or  by  feeding  them  in  the  stable, 

1(1  from  thence  carrying  out  their  dung  to  it.    But  unless 

price  of  the  cattle  be  sufficient  to  pay  both  the  rent  and 

"■;  of  cultivated  land,  the  fanner  cannot  afford  to  pas- 

them  upon  it ;  and  he  con  etill  less  afford  to  feed 

^cm  in  the  stable.     It  is  with  the  produce  of  improved 

pd  cultivated  land  only,  that  cattle  can  be  fed  in  the 

■table ;  because  to  collect  the  scanty  and  scattered  produce 

U  -waste  and  unimproved  lands  would  require  too  much 

iboorand  be  too  expensive.     If  the  price  of  the  cattle, 

herefore,  ia  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  produce  of  im- 

mved  and  cultivated  land,  when  they  are  allowed   to 

Mtnre  it,  that  price  will  be  atill  leas  sufficient  to  pay  for 

bat  produce  when  it  must  be  collected  with  a  good  deal  of 

dditionallabour,  and  brought  into  the  stable  to  them.  In 

iiese  drcumstancee,  therefore,  no  more  cattle  can,  with 

mfit,  be  fed  in  the  stable  than  what  are  necessary  for 

iilage.     But  these  can  never  afford  manure  enough  for 

t^ag    constantly    in    good    condition,    all    the    lands 

iMch  they  are  capable  of  cultivating.     What  they  afford 

ang  insufficient  for  the  whole  farm,  will  naturaJly  he  re- 

srved  for  the  lands  to  which  it  can  be  most  advantageously 

[  conveniently  applied ;  the  most  fertile,  or  those,  perhaps, 

ithe  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-yard.     These,  therefore, 

31  be  kept  constantly  in  good  condition  and  fit  for  tillage. 

he  rest  will,  the  greater  part  of  them,  be  allowed  to  lie 

We,  producing   scarce    anything  but    some  miserable 

Mtnre,  just  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a  few  straggling,  half- 

Bived  cattle;  the  farm,  though  much  understocked  in 

W^rtion  to  wha.t  would  be  necessary  for  its  complete 

Bltivtttion,  being  very  frequently  overstocked  in  proportion 

iita  actual  produce.     A  portion  of  this  waste  land,  how- 

te,  after  having  been  pastured  in  this  wretched  manner 

tt  di  or  seren  years  together,  may  be  ploughed  up,  when 
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it  will  yield,  perhapB,  a  poor  crop  or  two  of  tad  oats,  or  of 
some  other  coarse  grain,  and  then,  being  entirely  exhausted, 
it  must  be  rested  and  pastured  again  as  before,  and  anotlier 
portion  ploughed  up  to  be  in  the  same  manner  eihausted 
and  rested  again  in  its  turn.  Such  accordingly  wu  the 
general  syatem  of  management  all  over  the  loir  country  of 
Scotland  before  the  union.  The  lands  which  were  kept 
constantly  well  manured  and  in  good  condition,  seldom 
exceeded  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  farm,  and 
sometimes  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  of  it 
The  rest  were  never  manured,  but  a  certain  portion  of 
them  was  iu  its  turn,  notwithstanding,  regularly  cultivated 
and  exhausted.  Under  tluB  system  of  management,  it  it 
evident,  even  tbat  part  of  the  lands  of  Scotland  which  a 
capable  of  good  cultivation,  could  produce  but  little  in 
comparison  of  what  it  maybe  capable  of  producing.  But 
bow  disadvantageous  soever  this  system  may  appear,  jet 
before  the  union  the  low  price  of  cattle  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered it  almost  unavoidable.  If,  notwithstanding  a  great 
rise  in  their  price,  it  still  continues  to  prevail  througli  > 
conaiderabie  part  of  the  country,  it  is  owing,  in  muiT 
places,  no  doubt,  to  ignorance  and  attachment  to  old  cus- 
toms, but  iu  most  places  to  the  unavoidable  obatructiooi 
which  the  natural  course  of  things  opposes  to  the  imme- 
diate or  speedy  establishment  of  a  better  system :  first, » 
the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  to  their  not  having  yet  had  time 
to  acquire  a  flock  of  cattle  sufficient  to  cultivate  thfflT 
lands  more  completely,  the  same  rise  of  price  which  wooM 
render  it  advantageous  for  them  to  maintain  a,  gT«st€t 
stock,  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  it; 
and,  secondly,  to  their  not  having  yet  had  time  to  put  their 
lands  in  condition  to  maintain  this  greater  stock  proporlji 
supposing  they  were  capable  of  acquiring  it.  The  increaSff 
of  stock  and  the  improvement  of  land  are  two  events  which 
must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  of  which  the  one  can  nowhen 
much  outrun  the  other.  Without  some  increase  of  stock, 
there  can  be  scarce  any  improvement  of  land,  but  tbei* 
can  be  no  considerable  increase  of  stock  but  in  conseqwaK* 
of  a  considerable  improvement  of  land ;  because  otherwis* 
the  land  could  not  maintain  it.  These  natural  obstractiiaV 
to  the  establishment  of  a  better  system,  cannot  be  W- 
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Doved  but  by  a.  long  course  of  frugality  and  industry ;  and 
"  n  centnry  or  a  century  more,  perhaps,  must  pass  away 
re  the  old  system,  which,  is  wearing  out  gradually,  can 
le  OQmpIetely  abolished  through  all  the  different  parts  of 
he  country.  Of  all  the  commercial  advantages,  however, 
tich  Scotland  has  derived  from  the  union  with  England, 
luB  rise  in  the  price  of  cattle  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest.  It 
us  not  only  raised  the  value  of  all  highland  estates,  but  it 
u,  perhaps,  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  improvement 
(the  low  country. 

In  all  new  colonies  the  great  quantity  of  waste  land, 
hieh  can  for  many  years  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose 
it  the  feeding  of  cattle,  soon  renders  them  extremely 
ktndant,  and  in  everything  great  cheapness  is  the  necea- 
uy  consequence  of  great  abundance.  Though  all  the 
Mtle  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  were  originally 
sitied  from  Europe,  they  soon  multiplied  so  much  there, 
nd  became  of  so  Uttle  value,  that  even  horses  were  allowed 
)  ran  wild  in  the  woods  without  any  owner  thinking  it 
'Otth  while  to  claim  them.  It  must  be  a  long  time  after 
lie  first  establishment  of  such  colonies,  before  it  can  be- 
omeprofitable  tofeed  cattle  upon  the  produceof  cultivated 
tali  The  same  causes,  therefore,  the  want  of  manure, 
>d  the  disproportion  between  the  stock  employed  in  culti- 
i&m,  and  the  lajid  which  it  is  destined  to  cultivate,  are 
ilielj'  to  introduce  there  a  system  of  husbandry  not  unlike 
jtftt  which  still  continues  to  take  place  in  so  many  parts 
if  Scotland.  Mr.  £alm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  when  he 
i«ea  an  account  of  the  husbandry  of  some  of  the  English 
ilonies  in  North  America,  as  he  found  it  in  1749,  observes, 
toMrdingly,  that  he  can  with  difficulty  discover  there  the 
^oiacter  of  the  EngUsh  nation,  bo  well  skilled  in  all  the 
Efferent  branchea  of  agriculture.  They  make  scarce  any 
amre  for  theii'  cornfields,  he  says ;  but  when  one  piece 
grovmd  has  been  exhausted  by  continual  cropping,  they 
ar  and  cultivate  another  piece  of  fresh  land ;  and  when 
flat  is  exhausted,  proceed  to  a  third.  Their  cattle  are 
lUoffed  to  wander  through  the  woods  and  other  unculti- 
*ted  groiinds,  where  they  are  half -starved ;  having  long 
jgo  extirpated  almost  all  the  annual  grasses  by  cropping 
Bern  too  early  iu  the  spring,  before  they  had  time  to  form 
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their  flowere,  or  to  shed  their  Beeds.'  The  annual  grassei 
were,  it  BeeinB,  the  best  natural  grasses  in  that  part  uf 
North  America ;  and  when  the  Europeana  first  settled 
there,  they  used  to  grow  very  thick,  and  to  riae  three  or 
four  feet  high.  A  piece  of  ground  which,  when  he  wrote. 
could  not  maintain  one  cow,  would  in  former  times,  lie 
waa  assured,  have  maintained  four,  ea«h  of  which  would 
have  given  four  times  the  quantity  of  milk  which  that  one 
was  capable  of  giving.  The  poorness  of  the  pasture  liad, 
in  his  opinion,  occasioned  the  degradation  of  their  cattle, 
which  degenerated  sensibly  from  one  generation  to  anotlier. 
They  were  probably  not  unlike  that  stunted  breed  which 
waa  common  all  over  Scotland  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
and  whioh  is  now  bo  much  mended  through  the  great"' 
part  of  the  low  couutry,  not  so  much  by  a  change 
breed,  though  that  eijjedient  has  been  employed  in 
places,  as  by  a  more  plentiful  method  of  feeding  them. 

Though  it  is  latfl,  therefore,  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment before  cattle  can  bring  such  a  price  as  to  render  il 
profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the  sake  of  feeding  tliemi 
yet  of  all  the  different  parts  which  compose  this  second 
sort  of  rude  produce,  they  are  perhaps  the  first  which  bring 
this  price  ;  because,  till  they  bring  it,  it  seems  impossible 
that  improvement  cau  be  brought  near  even  to  that  depea 
of  perfection  to  which  it  has  arrived  in  many  paxta  of 
Europe. 

As  cattle  are  among  the  first,  bo  perhaps  venison  i» 
among  the  last  parts  of  this  sort  of  rude  produce  wticli 
bring  this  price.  The  price  of  venison  in  Great  Britain, 
hovi?  extravagant  soever  it  may  appear,  is  not  near  sufficient 
to  compensate  the  expeuce  of  a  deer  park,  as  ia  well  known 
to  all  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  feeding  M 
deer.  If  it  was  otherwise,  the  feeding  of  deer  would  soon 
become  an  article  of  common  farming  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  feeding  of  those  small  birds  called  Turdiwas  amoi^ 
the  ancient  Eomans.  Varro  and  Columella  assure  as, 
that  it  was  a  moat  profitable  article.  The  fattening  of 
ortolans,  birds  of  passage  which  arrive  lean  in  the  country, 
is  said  to  be  so  in  some  parts  of  France. 
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feues  in  fashion,  and  the  wealth  and  luxniy  of  Great 
Britain  increase  as  they  have  done  for  some  time  past, 
b  price  may  very  probably  rise  still  higher  than  it  is  at 
nesent. 

Between  that  period  in  the  progress  of  improvement 
fliioh  brings  to  its  height  the  price  of  bo  necessary  an 
Irticle  as  cattle,  and  that  which  brings  to  it  the  price  of 
neh  a  snperfluity  as  venison,  there  is  a  very  long  interval, 
A  the  course  of  which  many  other  sorts  of  nide  prodnc* 
iradnally  arrive  at  their  highest  price,  some  sooner  and 
Ome  later,  according  to  different  circumstances. 

Thus  in  every  farm  the  offals  of  the  barn  and  stables 
rill  maintain  a  certain  number  of  poultry.  These,  aa  they 
ire  fed  with  what  would  otherwise  be  lost,  are  a  mere 
ave-all ;  and  as  they  cost  the  farmer  scarce  anything,  bo 
le  caa  afford  to  sell  them  for  very  little.  Almost  all  that 
Iw  gets  is  pure  gain,  and  their  price  can  scarce  be  bo  low  as 
to  discourage  him  from  feeding  this  number.  But  in 
loantries  ill  cultivated,  and,  therefore,  but  thinly  inhabited, 
ilie  poultry,  which  are  thus  raised  without  espence,  are 
fteii  fully  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  demand.  In  this 
tate  of  things,  therefore,  they  are  often  as  cheap  aa 
mtdier'a-meat,  or  any  other  sort  of  animal  food.  But 
fee  whole  quantity  of  poultry,  which  the  farm  in  this 
hanner  produces  without  expence,  must  always  be  much 
mailer  than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher' s-meat  which 
I  retired  upon  it ;  and  in  times  of  wealth  and  luiury  what 
I  are,  with  only  nearly  equal  merit,  is  always  preferred 
0  what  is  common.  As  wealth  and  luxury  increase,  there- 
bre,  in  consequence  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  the 

•Me  of  poultry  gradually  rises  above  that  of  butcher'a- 

KAt,  till  at  last  it  gets  so  high  that  it  becomes  profitable 
B  cultivate  land  fur  the  sake  of  feeding  them.  When  it 
ta  got  to  this  height,  it  cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  did, 
lore  land  would  soon  be  turned  to  this  purpose.  In 
jt'eral  provinces  of  France,  the  feeding  of  poultry  is  con- 
idered  as  a  very  important  article  in  rural  ceconomy,  and 
diffidently  profitable  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  raise  a 
Wnaiderable  quantity  of  Indian  com  and  buck-wheat  for 
iftis  purpose,  A  middling  farmer  will  there  sometimes 
lave  four  hundred  fowls  in  hiti  yard.      The  feisding  of 
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poultry  aeemH  scarce  yet  to  be  generally  considered  as  i  i 
matter  o£  bo  much  importance  in  England.  They  are 
iiertainly,  however,  dearer  in  England  than  in  France,  m 
England  receivoa  considerable  supplies  from.  France.  In 
the  progress  of  improvement,  the  period  at  which  everr 
particular  sort  of  animal  food  ia  dearest,  m.ust  natural];  , 
be  that  which  immediately  precedes  the  general  practice  oE 
cultivating  land  for  the  sake  of  raising  it.  For  some  tiniH 
before  this  practice  becomes  general,  the  scarcity  mnit 
necessarily  raise  the  price.  After  it  has  become  general, 
new  methods  of  feeding  are  commonly  fallen  upon,  which 
enable  the  farmer  to  raise  upon  the  same  quantity  d 
ground  a  much  greater  quantity  of  that  partieiilar  sortuf 
animal  food.  The  plenty  not  only  obliges  him  to  wll 
cheaper,  but  in  consequence  of  these  improvementa  he  can 
affo^  to  sell  cheaper;  for  if  he  could  not  afEord  it, the  ■ 
plenty  would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  It  has  beta 
jirobably  in  this  manner  that  the  introduction  of  clorer, 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  &c.,  has  contributed  to  sink  tb* 
common  price  of  butcher' s-meat  in  the  London  markEt 
somewhat  below  what  it  waa  about  the  beginning  of  tie 
last  century. 

The  hog,  that  finds  his  food  among  ordure,  and  greedih' 
devours  many  things  rejected  by  every  other  useful  anim&L 
is,  like  poultry,  originally  kept  aa  a  save-alL  As  long  as 
the  number  of  such  animals,  which  can  thus  be  reared  ri 
little  or  no  eipence,  is  fully  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand, 
this  sort  of  butcher' a-meat  comes  to  market  at  a  moeh 
lower  price  than  any  other,  But  when  the  demand  liaes 
beyond  what  this  quantity  can  supply,  when  it  becomei 
necessary  to  raise  food  on  purpose  for  feeding  and  fattening 
hogs,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  feeding  and  fattening' 
other  cattle,  the  price  necessarily  rises,  and  becomes  pro-  I 

Eortionably  either  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  otbff  [ 
utcher' s-meat,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  . 
th6  state  of  its  agriculture,  happen  to  render  the  f  ecdii^  rf  ' 
hogs  more  or  less  expensive  than  that  of  other  cattle,  Js 
France,  according  to  Mr.  BufFon.  the  price  of  pork  is  nea^ 
equal  to  that  of  beef.  In  most  parts  of  Great  Britain  it  U 
at  present  somewhat  higher. 

The  great  rise  in  the  price  both  of  hogs  and  poultrv  has 
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nflreat  Britain  been  frequently  imputed  to  the  diminu- 
ion  of  tte  number  of  cottagers  and  other  email  occupiers 
^  land  ;  an  event  which  haa  in  every  part  of  Europe  been 
he  immediate  forerunner  of  improvement  and  better  culti- 
Atiou,  but  which  at  the  same  time  may  have  contributed 
Braise  the  price  of  those  articles,  both  somewhat  sooner 
Bid  somewhat  faster  than  it  would  otherwise  have  risen, 
&B  the  poorest  family  can  often  maintain  a  cat  or  a  dog, 
iritliout  ajiy  eipence,  so  the  poorest  occupiers  of  land  can 
^momonly  maintain  a  few  poultry,  or  a  sow  and  a  few  piga, 
it  very  little.  The  little  oSals  of  their  own  table,  their 
rhey,  skimmed  milk,  and  butter-milk,  supply  those  animals 
irith  a  part  of  their  food,  and  they  find  the  rest  in  the 
Bghbouring  fields  without  doing  any  sensible  damage  to 
nybody.  By  diminishing  the  number  of  those  small 
ooupiera,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  this  sort  of  provisions 
rhidi  is  thus  produced  at  little  or  no  espence,  must  cer- 
linlj  have  been  a  good  deal  diminished,  and  their  price 
mat  consequently  have  been  raised  both  sooner  and  fastei 
m  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
r,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  it  must  at  any  rat« 
aTe  risen  to  the  utmost  height  of  which  it  is  capable  of 
iang ;  or  to  the  price  which  pays  the  labour  and  expence 
rf  cultivating  the  land  which  furnishes  them  with  food  as 
nil  as  these  are  paid  upon  the  greater  part  of  other  culti- 
Isted  land. 
The  bueinesB  of  the  dairy,  like  the  feeding  of  hogs  £ind 
Onlby,  is  originally  carried  on  as  a  save-all.  The  cattle 
Messarily  kept  upon  the  farm,  produce  more  milk  than 
MiBr  the  rearing  of  their  own  young,  or  the  consumption 
I  tiie  farmer's  family  requires ;  and  they  produce  most 
t  one  particular  season.  But  of  all  the  productions  of 
ad,  milk  is  perhaps  the  most  perishable.  JCn  the  warm 
a*on,  when  it  is  most  abundant,  it  will  scarce  keep  four- 
d-twenty  hours.  The  farmer,  by  making  it  into  fresh 
itter,  stores  a  small  part  of  it  for  a  week :  by  making  it 
to  salt  butter,  for  a  year :  and  by  making  it  into  cheese, 
I  stores  a  much  greater  part  of  it  for  several  years.  Part 
all  these  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  own  family.  The 
rt  goes  to  market,  in  order  to  find  the  best  price  which  ia 
be  had,  and  which  can  scarce  be  so  low  as  to  discourage 
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him  from  Bending  tliitlier  whatever  is  over  and  above  \ 
aee  of  his  own  family.  If  it  is  very  low,  indeed,  he  will 
likely  to  majiage  his  dairy  in  a  very  slovenly  and  di 
manner,  and  will  scarce  perhaps  think  it  worth  whil^ 
liave  a  particnlar  room  or  building  on  purpose  for  it, 
will  suffer  the  business  to  be  carried  on  amidst  the  si 
filth,  and  nastiness  of  his  own  kitchen  ;  as  was  the  a 
almost  all  the  farmers'  dairies  in  Scotland  thirty  or 
years  ago,  and  as  is  the  case  of  many  of  them  stiU,  ! 
same  causes  which  gradually  raise  the  price  of  butch 
meat,  the  increase  of  the  demand,  and,  in  CDnsequenott 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  diminutioD  of 
quantity  which  can  be  fed  at  little  or  no  expence,  r 
the  same  manner,  that  of  the  produce  of  the  daiir, 
which  the  price  naturally  connects  with  that  of  buteh 
meat,  or  with  the  expence  of  feeding  cattle.  The  inc 
of  price  paya  for  more  labour,  care,  and  cleanlines 
dairy  becomes  more  worthy  of  the  farmer's  attention,  I 
the  quality  of  its  produce  gradually  improves.  The  p 
at  last  gets  so  high  that  it  becomes  worth  while  to  em{ 
Bome  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  lands  in  b 
ing  cattle  merely  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy  ;  and  wh« 
has  got  to  this  height,  it  cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  i 
more  land  would  soon  be  turned  to  this  purpose.  It  M 
t«  have  got  to  this  height  through  the  greater  part  of  B 
land,  where  much  good  land  is  commonly  employed  idI 
manner.  If  you  except  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  ; 
siderable  towns,  it  seems  not  yet  to  have  got  to  this  ha 
anywhere  in  Scotland,  where  common  farmers  seldom  i 
ploy  much  good  land  in  raising  food  for  cattle  merelf 
the  purpose  of  the  dairy.  The  price  of  the  produce,  thoF 
it  has  risen  very  considerably  within  these  few  yeaif 
probably  still  too  low  to  admit  of  it.  The  inf erioritv  <X 
quality,  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the  product 
EngUah  dairies,  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  price, 
this  inferiority  of  quality  is,  perhaps,  rather  the  effiee 
this  lowness  of  price  than  the  cause  of  it.  Though 
quality  was  much  better,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  br< 
to  market  could  not,  I  apprehend,  in  the  present  di 
etances  of  the  country,  be  disposed  of  at  a  much  I 
■  iej  and  the  present  price,  it  is  probable,  would  uot 
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&e  eipence  of  tlie  land  and  labour  necessary  for  prodncinp 
I  much  better  qnality.  Throngh  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
^d,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  price,  the  dairy  is 
)ot  reckoned  a  more  profitable  employment  of  land  than 
ie  raising  of  com,  or  the  fattening  of  cattle,  the  two  great 
ibjectfl  of  agricultiire.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Seot- 
knd,  therefore,  it  cannot  yet  bo  even  so  profitable. 

The  lands  of  no  country,  it  is  evident,  can  ever  be  com- 
jfctely  cultivated  and  improved,  till  once  the  price  of  every 
reduce,  which  human  industry  is  obliged  to  raise  upon 
bem,  has  got  so  high  as  to  pay  for  the  espence  of  completo 
jnprovement  and  cultivation.  In  order  to  do  thiB,  the 
306  of  each  particular  produce  must  be  sufficient,  first,  to 
ty  the  rent  of  good  corn  land,  as  it  is  that  which  r^pilates 
IB  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land ;  and 
econdly,  to  ptiy  the  labour  and  expence  of  the  farmer  as 
fell  as  ibej  are  commonly  paid  upon  good  com  land  ;  or, 
Q  other  words,  to  replace  with  the  ordinary  profits  the 
itoclt  which  he  employs  about  it.  This  rise  in  the  price  of 
i/it  particular  produce,  must  evidently  be  previous  to  the 
mprovement  and  cultivation  of  the  land  which  is  destined 
for  raising  it.  Gain  is  the  end  of  all  improvement,  and 
Sotbmg  could  deserve  that  name  of  which  loss  was  to  be 
ttieneceBBary  consequence.  But  loss  must  be  the  necessary 
tOMequeDce  of  improving  land  for  the  sake  of  a  produce 
iO£  which  the  price  could  never  bring  back  the  expence.  If 
^complete  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  country 
te,  wit  most  certainly  is,  the  greatest  of  all  public  advan- 
tages, this  rise  in  the  price  of  all  those  different  sorts  of 
rude  produce,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  public 
calamity,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  forenuiner 
and  attendant  of  the  greatest  of  aU  public  advantages. 

This  riee  too  in  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  all  those 
Afferent  sorts  of  rude  produce  has  been  the  effect,  not  of 
Bay  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver,  but  of  a  rise  in  their 
real  price.  They  have  become  worth,  not  only  a  greater 
quantity  of  silver,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and 
nhoBtence  than  before.  As  it  costs  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour  and  subsistence  to  briorg  them  to  market,  so  when 
ttiej  are  brought  thither,  they  represent  or  are  equivalent 
to  » (freater  quantity. 
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Third  Sort. 

The  third  and  last  sort  of  rude  produce,  of  which  tha 
[  price  naturally  rises  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  ii 
I  that  in  Ti'hich  the  efficacy  of  human  industry,  in  augment- 
I  ing  the  quantity,  is  either  limited  or  uncertain.  Thougli 
the  real  price  oC  this  sort  of  rude  produce,  therefore,  natn- 
I  rally  tends  to  rise  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  yet, 
according  as  different  accidents  happen  to  render  the  efiorta 
of  human  industry  more  or  less  successful  in  augmenting 
the  quantity,  it  may  happen  sometimes  even  to  fall,  some- 
times to  continue  the  same  in  very  different  periods  d 
improvement,  and  sometimes  to  rise  more  or  less  in  tk 
same  period. 

There  are  some  sorts  of  rude  produce  which  nature  hw 
rendered  a  Idnd  of  appendages  to  other  sorts  ;  so  thattbe 
quantity  of  the  one  which  any  country  can  afford,  is  neces- 
sarily limited  by  that  of  the  other.  The  quantity  of  wool 
or  of  raw  hides,  for  example,  which  any  country  can  affori. 
18  necessarily  limited  by  the  number  of  great  and  snwll 
cattle  that  are  kept  in  it.  The  state  of  its  improvement, 
1  and  the  nature  of  its  agriculture,  again  necessarily  deWt- 
I  mine  this  number. 

The  same  causes,  which,  in  the  progress  of  improvement, 
[  gradually  raise  the  price  of  butcher's  meat,  should  haw 
[  tiie  same  effect,  it  may  be  thought,  upon  the  prices  of  wool 
and  raw  hides,  and  raise  them  too  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. It  probably  would  be  so,  if  in  the  rude  b^- 
nings  of  improvement  the  market  for  the  latter  commodities 
was  confined  within  as  narrow  hounds  as  that  for  tha 
former.  But  the  extent  of  their  respective  markets  is  com- 
monly extremely  different. 

The  market  for  butcher's -meat  is  aliooBt  everywhoe  con- 
fined to  the  country  which  produces  it.  Ireland,  andeome 
part  of  British  America  indeed,  carry  on  a  considerabto 
trade  in  salt  provisions  ;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  the  on^ 
countries  in  the  commercial  world  which  do  so,  or  whidl 
export  to  other  countries  Uny  considerable  part  of  thert 
butcher's -meat.  ' 

The  market  for  wool  and  raw  hides,  on  the  contra 
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in  the  mde  bej^nmga  of  improTement  very  aeldom  con- 
fined to  the  country  which  produces  them.  They  can  easily 
be  traiiBported  to  distant  countries,  wool  without  any  pre- 
pufttjon,  and  raw  hidea  with  very  little :  and  ae  they  are 
the  materials  of  many  manufactures,  the  industry  of  other 
Wnniries  may  occasion  a  demand  for  them,  though  that  of 
&e  country  which  produces  them  might  not  occasion  any. 

In  countries  ill  cultivated,  and  therefore  but  thinly  in- 
iibited,  the  price  of  the  wool  and  the  hide  bears  always  a 
ainoli  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  beast,  than 
b  countries  where,  improvement  and  population  being 
farther  advanced,  there  is  more  demand  for  butcher'a- 
Beat.  Mr.  Hume  observes,  that  in  the  Saxon  timea,  the 
fleece  was  estimated  at  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
Aeef,  and  that  this  was  much  above  the  proportion  of  its 
iVKBent  estimation.  In  aome  provinces  of  Spain,  I  have 
Been  assured,  the  sheep  is  frequently  killed  merely  for  the 
nbe  of  the  fleece  and  the  tallow.  The  carcaae  is  often 
left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  or  to  be  devoured  by  beasts 
ud  birds  of  prey.  If  tliis  sometimes  happens  even  in 
^un,  it  happens  almost  constantly  in  Chili,  at  Buenoa 
Ajreg,  and  iu  many  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  where 
tnehomed  cattle  are  almost  constantly  killed  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  hide  and  the  tallow.  This  too  used  to 
^ppen  almost  constantly  in  Hispaniola,  while  it  was  in- 
"Mted  by  the  Buccaneers,  and  before  the  settlement,  im- 
JTOrement,  and  populousnesa  of  the  French  plantations 
(vHch  DOW  extend  round  the  coast  of  almost  the  whole 
Vestem  half  of  the  island)  had  given  some  value  to  the 
ttttle  of  the  Spaniards,  who  Gtill  continue  to  possess,  not 
Bnlj  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast,  but  the  whole  inland 
Soi  mountainous  part  of  the  country. 

Iliough  in  the  progress  of  improvement  and  population, 
we  price  of  the  whole  beast  necessarily  riaes,  yet  the  price 
rftne  carcase  is  likely  to  be  much  more  affected  by  this 
iwe  than  that  of  the  wool  and  the  hide.  The  market  for 
ttie  carcaae,  being  in  the  rude  state  of  society  confined 
^ays  to  the  country  which  produces  it,  must  necessarily 
b8  extended  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  and  popula- 
bon  of  that  country.  But  the  market  for  the  wool  and 
fiie  hides  even  of  a  barbarous  country  often  extending  to 


dsin^  tlie  te^B  aC  Aat  pnaee  (bnnids  the  middle  ei 
faMlMjrthwaitiny,<g»l»wtiaS9)rt»twMr   ' 
Bodente  and  iiwwiMii  fnn (tf  tin  tod  or  twcn^-a 
poBoda  (rf  En^idi  «nal  was  not  Igm  tiisB  ten  aliilli 
the  moDcy  of  tlkooe  tiBn,*  flOBtainiii^  at  the  mte  of  ti 
pmee  the  ontee,  six  aaaaea  ti  olrer  Tower-wdght.  et 
to  kbovt  Oditj  riuI&tgB  of  oar  preset  iQonej.    Ii 
fiRKnt  toMB,  one  ■nd-twtnly  BhiHings  tlte  tod  ma 
ledkoned  a  good  price  (or  very  good  EitgUsb  wool. 
moBCj-piioe  of  vool,  therefore,  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  Q 
«*■  to  its  moner-price  ia  tbe  present  times  as  ten  to  h 
!Di«  snperioritj  of  its  real  price  vss  still  greater.    Al 
nis  of    six    shillings  and   eightpence  the    quarter,  | 
shillings  ms  in  those  UKsent  times  the  price  of  t 
bushels  of  wheat.     At  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  s" ' 
the  quarter,  oae-asd-twentT  shillings  ia  in   the 
times  the  price  of  six  bushels  onlv.     The  propori 
>  Se*  Smith's  Memoir*  of  Wool,  loL  i.  c  3,  G,  ftod  J;  sli 
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en  the  real  prices  of  ancient  and  modem  tiroes,  there- 
3,  iB  as  twelve  to  eii,  or  as  two  to  one.  In  those  ancient 
.ea  a  tod  of  wool  would  have  purchased  twice  the 
lantity  of  subsistence  which  it  will  purchase  at  present ; 
id  consequently  twice  the  quantity  of  labour,  if  the  real 
Bcompence  of  labour  had  been  the  same  in  both  periods. 
This  degradation  both  in  the  real  and  nominal  valae  of 
mI,  conld  never  have  happened  in  consequence  of  the 
itnral  course  of  things.  It  has  accordingly  been  the 
ted  of  violence  and  artifice :  First,  of  the  absolute  pro- 
IMtion  of  erporting  wool  from  England:  Secondly,  of 
le  permission  of  importing  it  from  Spain  duty  free : 
Biiidly,  of  the  prohibition  of  exporting  it  from  Ireland  to 
ay  other  country  but  England.  In  consequence  of  these 
egulations,  the  market  for  English  wool,  instead  of  being 
lumewhat  extended  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of 
England,  has  been  confined  to  the  home  market,  where  the 
tool  of  several  other  coimtries  is  allowed  to  come  into 
ompetition  with  it,  and  where  that  of  Ireland  is  forced 
ltd  competition  with  it.  As  the  woollen  manufactures 
H  of  Ireland  are  fully  as  much  discoura^^  as  is  con- 
istent  with  justice  and  fair  dealing,  the  Irish  can  work  up 
lit  a  email  part  of  their  own  wool  at  home,  and  are,  there- 
M,  obliged  to  send  a  greater  proportion  of  it  to  Great 
feitain,  lie  only  market  they  are  allowed. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  such  authentic  records 
iiceming  the  price  of  raw  hides  in  ancient  times.  Wool 
U  commonly  paid  as  a  subsidy  to  the  king,  and  its 
Bluation  in  that  subsidy  ascert-ains,  at  least  in  some 
^ree,  what  was  its  ordinary  price.  But  this  seems  not 
I  lave  been  the  case  with  raw  hides.  Fleetwood,  however, 
tan  an  account  in  1425,  between  the  prior  of  Burcester 
riord  and  one  of  his  canons,  gives  us  tiieir  price,  at  least 
I  it  was  stated,  upon  that  particular  occasion ;  viz.  fivtj 
t  Mdes  at  twelve  shiUingB ;  five  cow  hides  at  seven 
Blliiiga  and  three-pence;  tbirty-sin  sheep  skins  of  two 
W8  old  at  nine  shillinga ;  sixteen  calf  skins  at  two 
illings.  In  1425,  twelve  shillings  contained  about  the 
quantity  of  silver  as  four-and-twenty  shillings  of  our 
nt  money.  An  ox  hide,  therefore,  was  in  this  account 
d  ftt  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  4«.  ^ths  of  our 
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present  money.     Its  nominal  price  was  a  good  deal  bi 
than  at  present.     But  at  the  rate  of   six   eliillings  ~ 
eightpence  the  quarter,  twelve  sbiilinge  would  in  tl 
times  have  purchased  fourteen  bushels  aud  four- fifths  oti 
huabel  of  wheat,  which,  at  three  and  sispence  the  b\it 
would  in  the  present  times  cost  51s.  4id.      An  oi  1 
therefore,  would  in  those  times  have  purchased  as  modi 
corn  as  ten  shilliugs  and  threepence  would  purchase  at 
present.     Its  real  value  was  equal  to  ten  shUlings  and 
threepence  of  our  present  naonej.     In  those  ancient  timea, 
when  the  cattle  were  half  starved  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  of  a  verj 
large  size.     An  ox  hide  which  weighs  four  stone  of  siiteeu 
pouuds  of  averdupois,  is  not  in  the  present  times  reckoned 
a  bad  one ;    and  in  those  ancient  times  would  probably 
have  been  reckoned  a  very  good  one.     But  at  half-a-crown 
the  stone,  which  at  this  moment  (February  1773)  I  undW' 
stand  to  be  the  common  price,  such  a  hide  would  at  present 
eost  only  ten  shillings.     Though  its  nominal  price,  there- 
fore, ie  higher  in  the  present  than  it  was  in  those  ancient 
times,  its  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  subsistence  which 
it  will  purchase  or  command,  ia  rather  somewhat  lower. 
The  price  of  cow  hides,  as  stated  in  the  abuve  account,  ii 
nearly  in  the  common  proportion  to  that  of  ox  hides.    Thai 
of  sheep  skins  is  a  good  deal  above  it.     They  had  probably 
been  sold  with  the  wool.    That  of  calves'  skins,  on  the 
contrary,  is  greatly  below  it.     In  countries  where  the  prioe 
of  cattle  is  very  low,  the  calves,  which  are  not  intended  to 
be  reared  in  order  to  keep  up  the  stock,  are  genersT" 
killed  very  young ;  as  was  the  ease  in  Sfotland  twentyi 
thirty  years  ago.     It  saves  the  milk,  which  their      ' 
would  not  pay  for.     Their  skins,  therefore,  are 
good  for  little. 

The  price  of  raw  bides  is  a  good  deal  lower  at  pi 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago ;  owing  probably  to  the  t 
off  the  duty  upon  seal  skins,  and  to  the  allowing,  f( 
limited  time,  the  importation  of  raw  hides  from  Irel 
and  from  the  plantations  duty  free,  which  was  doDe> 
1769.  Talce  the  whole  of  the  present  century  at  an  avi 
their  real  price  has  probably  been  somewhat  higher  tl 
vras  in  those  ancient  times.     The  nature  of  the  comi 
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Tenders  it  not  quite  bo  proper  for  being  transported  to 
dirtant  marketa  as  wool.  It  Buffers  moi-e  by  keeping.  A 
nlted  hide  is  reckoned  inferior  to  a  fresh  one,  and  Bella  for 
I  lower  price.  This  circumatance  must  necesaarily  hftve 
nme  tendency  to  aink  the  price  of  raw  hides  produced  in 
loouatry  which  doea  not  manufacture  them,  but  is  obliged 
to  eiport  them ;  and  comparatively  to  raise  that  of  those 
produced  in  a  country  which  does  manufacture  them.  It 
nnut  have  some  tendency  to  sink  their  price  in  a  barbarous, 
and  to  nuae  it  in  an  improved  and  manufactnring  country. 

It  must  have  had  some  tendency  therefore  to  sink  it  iu 
ucieut,  and  to  raise  it  in  modem  times.  Our  tanners 
beades  have  not  been  quite  so  successful  as  our  clothiers, 
in  convincing  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  that  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  their 
putioular  manufacture.  They  have  accordingly  been  much 
1(M  favoured.  The  esportetion  of  raw  hides  has,  indeed, 
been  prohibited,  and  declared  a  nnisance :  but  their  im- 
portafion  from  foreign  countries  has  been  subjected  to  a 
Wj ;  and  though  this  duty  has  been  taken  oft  from  those 
otbeland  and  the  plantations  (for  the  limited  time  of  five 
jetra  only),  yet  Ireland  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
'market  ot  Great  Britain  for  the  sale  of  its  surplus  hides, 
'tt  of  those  which  are  not  manufactured  at  home.  The 
iidflB  of  common  cattle  have  but  within  these  few  years 
wot  put  among  the  enumerated  commodities  which  the 
plaatationfl  can  send  nowhere  but  to  the  mother  country ; 
n^er  has  the  commerce  of  Ireland  been  in  this  case 
npreased  hitherto,  in  order  to  support  the  manufactures 
«  Q-reat  Britain. 

Whatever  regulations  tend  to  sink  the  price  either  of 
*ool  or  of  raw  hides  below  what  it  naturally  would  be, 
BiiiBt,  in  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  have  somu 
lendeEcy  to  raise  the  price  of  butcher"  s-meat.  The  price 
•ofli  of  the  great  and  small  cattle,  which  are  fed  on  im- 
fftwed  and  cultivated  land,  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
itMt  which  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  farmer 
"WreaBon  to  expect  from  improved  and  cultivated  land, 
ititia  not,  they  will  soon  cease  to  feed  them.  Whatever 
t>Ht  of  this  price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and 
wwhide,  must  be  paid  by  the  carcase.     The  less  there  is 
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'  paid  for  fhe  one.  the  more  muat  be  paid  for  the  other,  In 
what  maimer  this  price  ia  to  be  divided  upon  the  difiereot 
parts  of  the  beast,  is  indifferent  to  the  landlords  mi 
fanuerB,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.  In  aa  improtei 
and  cultivated  country,  therefore,  their  intereat  aa  land- 
lords and  farmerB  cannot  be  much  affected  by  euch  regu- 
lations, thoi^h  their  interest  as  conBumers  may,  bj  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  provifiions.  It  would  be  quit«  otbet- 
wise,  however,  in  an  unimproved  and  uncultivated  countrj, 
where  the  greater  part  o£  the  lands  couJd  be  applied  to  no 

j  other  purpose  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  where  tk 

I  wool  and  the  bide  made  the  principal  poxt  of  the  value  of 
those  cattle.  Their  interest  as  landlords  and  farmers 
would  in  this  case  be  very  deeply  affected  by  such  regula- 
tions, and  their  interest  as  consumers  very  little.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  wool  and  the  hide,  would  not  in  thJi 
case  raise  the  price  of  the  carcase ;  because  the  grealet 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  country  being  applicable  to  no 
other  purpose  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  same  number 
would  still  continue  to  be  fed.  The  same  quantity  of 
butcher's- meat  would  still  come  to  market.  The  demand 
for  it  would  be  no  greater  than  before.  Its  price,  tliere- 
fore,  would  be  the  same  as  before.  The  whole  price  of 
cattle  would  fall,  and  along  with  it  both  the  rent  and  the 
profit  of  all  those  lands  of  which  cattle  was  the  principal 
produce,  that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lauds  of  the 
country.  The  perpetual  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
wool,  which  is  commonly,  but  very  falsely  ascribed  to 
Edward  III.,  would,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the 
country,  have  been  the  most  destructive  r^ulation  which 
could  well  have  been  thought  of.  It  would  not  only  bave 
reduced  the  actual  value  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  kingdom,  but  by  reducing;  the  price  of  the  most  impor- 
tant species  of  small  cattle,  it  would  have  retarded  very 
much  its  subsequent  improvement. 

The  wool  of  Scotland  fell  very  considerably  in  its  price 
in  consequence  of  the  union  with  England,  by  which  it  was 
excluded  from  the  gi'eat  market  of  Europe,  and  confiuedto 
the  narrow  one  of  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotia 

I  which  are  chiefly  a  sheep  country,  would  have  been  \ 
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deeply  afEected  by  this  event,  had  not  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
.Inteher's-meat  fully  compensated  thefail  in  the  price  of  wool, 
is  the  efficacy  of  human  industry,  in  increasing  the 
qnautity  either  of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  is  limited,  ao  far 
U  it  depends  upoa  the  produce  of  the  country  where  it  is 
eierted  ;  so  it  is  uncertain  ao  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
produce  of  other  countries.   It  ho  far  depends,  not  bo  much 

Eipon  the  quantity  which  they  produce,  aa  upon  that  which 
Dey  do  not  manufacture ;  and  upon  the  restraints  which 
tiiey  may  or  may  not  think  proper  to  impose  upon  the 
eiportation  of  thiB  sorii  of  rude  produce.  These  circum- 
ttances,  aa  they  are  altogether  independent  of  domeatic 
industry,  so  they  necessarily  render  the  efBcacy  of  its 
(fforta  more  or  less  uncertam,  In  multiplying  this  aort 
of  rude  produce,  therefore,  the  efficacy  of  human  industry 
11  not  only  limited,  but  uncertain. 

In  multiplying  another  very  important  sort  of  fude  pro- 
duce, the  quantity  of  fish  that  is  brought  to  market,  it  is 
likewise  both  limited  and  uncertain.  It  is  limited  by  the 
local  situation  of  the  country,  by  the  prosimity  or  distance 
ef  its  different  provinces  from  the  sea,  by  the  number  of 
its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  by  what  may  be  called  the  fertility 
or  bairennesa  of  those  seas,  lakea,  and  rivers,  aa  to  this  sort 
of  rude  produce.  Aa  population  increaaes,  as  the  annual 
piodQoe  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  growa 
P'eater  and  greater,  there  come  to  be  more  buyers  of  fish, 
Bid  tiose  buyers  too  have  a  greater  quantity  and  variety 
i  other  goods,  or,  what  ia  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a 
iHtter  quantity  and  variety  of  other  gooda,  to  buy  with, 
lat  it  will  generally  be  impossible  to  supply  the  great  and 
Ktended  market  without  employing  a  quantity  of  labour 
peater  than  in  proportion  to  what  had  been  requisite  for 
ttpplying  the  narrow  and  confined  one,  A  market  which, 
fotn  requiring  only  one  thousand,  comes  to  require 
innnally  ten  thousand  ton  of  fish,  can  seldom  be  supplied 
nthout  employing  more  than  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
ibonr  which  had  before  been  aufflcient  to  supply  it.  The  fish 
•Hit  generally  be  sought  for  at  a  greater  distance,  larger 
BSisla  must  be  employed,  and  more  extensive  machinery 
[  every  kind  made  use  of.  The  real  price  of  thia  com- 
loditj,  therefore,  naturally  rises  in  the  progress  of  im- 
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provement.    It  ba,B  accordingly  done  bo,  I  believe,  mon 
leBa  in  every  country. 

Though  the  success  of  a  paHiculox  day's  fishing  may' 
a  very  uncertain  matter,  yet,  the  local  situation  of  tiie 
country  lieing  supposed,  the  general  efficacy  of  industry  in 
bringing  a  certain  quantity  of  fish  to  market,  taking  the 
course  of  a  year,  or  of  several  years  together,  it  may  pe^ 
haps  be  thought,  is  certain  enough ;  and  it,  no  doubt,  ii 
ao.  As  it  depends  more,  however,  upon  the  local  aituation 
of  the  country,  than  upon  the  state  of  its  wealth  and  m- 
dustry ;  as  upon  this  account  it  may  in  different  countries 
be  the  same  in  very  different  periods  of  improvement,  and 
very  different  in  tbe  same  period ;  its  connection  with  the 
Btate  of  improvement  ia  uncertain,  and  it  is  of  this  sort  of 
uncertainty  that  I  am  bere  spealdng. 

In  increasing  the  quantity  of  tbe  different  minerals  mi 
metals  which  are  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  tht 
of  the  more  precious  ones  particularly,  tbe  efficacy  of 
human  industry  seems  not  to  be  limited,  but  to  be  alto- 
gether uncertain. 

Tbe  quantity  of  the  precioue  metals  which  is  to  be  found 
in  any  country  is  not  limited  by  anything  in  its  locsl 
situation,  such  as  the  fertility  or  barrenneaa  of  its  own 
mines.  Those  metala  frequently  abound  in  countries 
which  possess  no  minea,  Tbeir  quantity  in  every  partieular 
country  seems  to  depend  upon  two  different  circum.staiicei  i 
first,  upon  its  power  of  purchasing,  upon  the  state  of  it* 
industry,  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  can  afford  to  employ  a  greattr 
or  a  Buialler  quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence  in  bringing 
or  purchasing  such  superfluities  as  gold  and  silver,  either 
from  its  own  mines  or  from  those  of  other  countries  ;  and. 
secondly,  upon  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  mines 
which  may  happen  at  any  particular  time  to  supply  tlie 
commercial  world  with  those  mefals.  The  quantity  of 
those  metals  in  the  countries  most  remote  from  the  mine*. 
must  be  more  or  less  ailected  by  this  fertility  or  barren- 
ness, on  account  of  the  easy  and  cheap  transportation  of 
those  metals,  of  their  small  bulk  and  great  value.  Thwl 
quantity  in  China  and  Indostan  must  have  been  moMjf 
less  aSect«d  by  the  abundance  of  the  mines  of  Americft 
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IT  a£  their  quantity  in  any  particular  country  depends 
ipon  the  former  of  those  two  circumatances  (the  power  of 
irchaeing),  their  real  price,  like  that  of  all  other  luxiirie.'i 
id  superduitiea,  is  likely  to  rise  with  the  wealth  and  im- 
roTement  of  the  country,  and  to  fall  with  its  poverty  and 
epresaion.  Countries  which  have  a  great  quantity  of 
ibour  and  aubsiatenco  to  spare,  can  afford  to  purchase  any 
•rtieular  quantity  of  those  metals  at  the  espence  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence,  than  countriea 
rHct  have  less  to  spare. 

far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  country  de- 
Kids  npon  the  latter  of  those  two  circuntstancea  (the  fer- 
Dity  or  barrenness  of  the  mines  which  happen  to  supply 
liB  commercial  world)  their  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of 
ikiTir  and  subsistence  which  they  will  purchase  or  ei- 
hange  for,  will,  no  douht,  sink  more  or  less  in  proportion 
■  the  fertihty,  and  rise  in  proportion  to  the  barrenness,  of 
lose  mines. 

The  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  mines,  however,  which 
tiy  happen  at  any  particular  time  to  supply  the  commer- 
"'i  world,  is  a  circumstance  which,  it  is  evident,  may  have 
•ort  of  connection  with  the  state  of  industry  in  a  parti- 
oiar  country.  It  seems  even  to  have  no  very  necessary 
meddon  with  that  of  the  world  in  general.  Aa  arts  and 
amnerce,  indeed,  gradually  apread  themselvea  over  a 
Kater  and  a  greater  part  of  the  earth,  the  search  for  new 
usea,  being  extended  over  a  wider  surface,  may  have  some- 
^t  a  better  chance  for  being  auccessful,  than  when  con- 
nod  within  narrower  bounds.  The  discovery  of  new  mines, 
Wever,  as  the  old  ones  come  to  be  gradually  exhausted, 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  uncertainty,  and  such  as  no  hu- 
«L  skill  or  industry  can  ensure.  All  indications,  it  is 
linowledged,  are  doubtful,  and  the  actual  discovery  and 
KXeeaful  working  of  a  new  mine  can  alone  ascertain  the 
sIHy  of  its  value,  or  even  of  its  existence.  In  thia  search 
«e  seem  to  be  no  certain  limits  either  t»  the  poasible  suc- 
Be,  or  to  the  poasible  disappointment  of  human  industry. 
lUie  course  of  a  century  or  two,  it  is  possible  that  new 
inea  may  be  discovered  more  fertile  than  any  that  have 
W  yet  been  known ;  and  it  is  just  equally  poasible  that 
le  moat  fertile  mine  then  known  may  be  more  barren  than 
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I  any  that  was  wrought  before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  ot 
'  America,  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  eTaots 
may  happen  to  take  place,  ia  of  very  little  importance  to 
the  real  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  world,  fo  the  reaJ 
valae  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  lahour  of  man- 
kind.  Its  nominal  value,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  ailTer 
hy  which  this  annual  produce  could  be  expressed  or  repre- 
sented, would,  no  doubt,  be  very  difEerent ;  but  ita  real 
value,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  which  it  could  purchue 
or  command,  would  be  precisely  the  same.  A  shilling 
might  in  the  one  case  represent  no  more  labour  than  i 
penny  does  at  present ;  and  a  penny  in  the  other  might  re- 
present as  much  as  a,  shilling  does  now.  But  in  the  one 
case  he  who  had  a  shilling  in  hia  pocket,  would  be  no  richer 
than  he  who  haa  a  penny  at  present ;  and  in  the  other  he 
who  had  a  penny  would  be  just  as  rich  as  he  who  hm  > 
ahilling  now.  The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  piate,  would  be  the  sole  advantage  which  the  world 
could  derive  from  the  one  event,  and  the  deamess  and  sm- 
city  of  those  trifling  superfluities  the  only  inconveniencj  it 
could  sufEer  from  the  other. 


Conclusion  of  the  Digression  concerning  Hie  Variciitin^W 
in  the  Value  of  Silver. 

TTTT!  greater  part  of  the  writers  who  have  collected  the 
money  prices  of  things  in  ancient  times,  seem  to  have 
considered  the  low  money  price  of  com,  and  of  goods  in 
general,  or,  in  other  words,  the  high  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  scarcity  of  those  metals, 
but  of  the  poverty  and  barbarism  of  the  country  at  the 
time  when  it  took  place.  This  notion  is  connected  with  the 
system  of  political  ceconomy  which  represents  national 
wealth  as  consisting  in  the  abundance,  and  national  poverty 
in  the  scarcity,  of  gold  and  silver ;  a  system  which  I  sh^ 
endeavour  to  explain  and  examine  at  great  length  in  tbfl 
fourth  hook  of  this  enquiry.  I  shall  only  observe  at  pre- 
sent, that  the  high  value  of  the  precious  metals  can  be  nO 
proof  of  the  poverty  or  barbarism  of  any  particular  counte 
I  U  the  time  when  it  took  place.     It  is  a  proof  only  of  f 
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urennesB  of  the  minea  'whicli  happened  at  tliat  time  to 
ipply  the  commercial  world.  A  poor  country,  aa  it  can- 
3t  afford  to  buy  more,  ao  it  can  aa  little  afford  to  pay 
»rer  for  gold  and  ailver  than  a  rich  one  ;  and  the  value 
i  those  metals,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  he  higher  in  the 
irmer  than  in  the  latter.  In  China,  a  country  much 
cher  than  any  part  of  Europe,  the  value  of  the  precious 
letals  is  much  lugher  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  As  the 
ealth  of  Europe,  indeed,  haa  increased  greatly  since  the 
iacovery  of  the  minea  of  America,  ao  the  value  of  gold  and 
Iver  has  gradually  diminished.  This  diminution  of  their 
ilue,  however,  has  not  been  owing  to  the  increase  of  the 
ael  wealth  of  Europe,  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
ad  labour,  bat  to  the  accidental  discovery  of  more  abun- 
Ant  mines  than  any  that  were  known  before.  The  increase 
{  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  and  the  in- 
teaae  of  its  manufactures  and  agriculture,  are  two  events 
rhich,  though  they  have  happened  nearly  about  the  same 
ime,  yet  have  arisen  from  very  different  causes,  and  have 
Icarce  any  natural  connection  with  one  another.  The  one 
bus  arisen  from  a  mere  accident,  in  which  neither  prudence 
nor  policy  either  had  or  could  have  any  share ;  the  other 
bom  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system,  and  from  the  eatabHsh- 
nent  of  a  government  which  afforded  to  industry  the  only 
encouragement  which  it  requires,  some  tolerable  security 
that  it  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  own  labour.  Poland, 
tfliere  the  feudal  system  atjll  continues  to  take  place,  is  at 
Uiia  day  aa  beggarly  a  country  as  it  was  before  the  discovery 
bI  America.  The  money  price  of  com,  however,  has  risen ; 
Uie  real  value  of  the  precious  metals  has  fallen  in  Poland, 
a  the  same  manner  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     Their 

rtity,  therefore,  must  have  increased  there  aa  in  other 
B,  and  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  annual 
wduce  of  its  land  and  labour.  This  increase  of  the  quau- 
i^  of  those  metals,  however,  has  not,  it  seems,  increased 
iUit  annual  produce,  has  neither  improved  the  manufae- 
lirea  and  ^riculture  of  the  country,  nor  mended  the  eir- 
Unstances  of  its  inhabitants.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
■  ries  which  possess  the  mines,  are,  after  Poland,  per- 
the  two  most  beggarly  countries  in  Europe.  The 
of  the  precious  metals,  however,  must  be  lower  ia 
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Spain  and  Portueal  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe; 
they  come  from  those  coim tries  to  all  other  parts  ol  Eur 
loaded,  not  only  with  a  freight  and  an  insurance,  bat  wiA 
the  ejpence  of  smnggling,  their  exportation  being  either 
prohibited,  or  eubjected  to  a  duty.  In  proportion  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour,  therefore,  th«r 
qnantitj  must  be  greater  in  those  countries  than  in  mt 
other  part  of  Europe ;  those  countries,  however,  are  poowr 
than  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Though  the  feudsJ 
system  has  been  abolished  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  W 
not  been  succeeded  by  a  much  better. 

As  the  low  value  of  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  is  no  proof 
of  the  wealth  and  flourishing  state  of  the  country  where  ii 
takes  place ;  so  neither  is  their  high  value,  or  the  lo' 
money  price  either  of  goods  in  general,  or  of  corn  in  piirti- 
cular,  any  proof  of  its  poverty  and  barbarism. 

But  though  the  low  money  price  either  of  goods  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  corn  in  particular,  be  no  proof  of  the  poverty  or 
barbarism  of  the  times,  the  low  money  price  of  some  parti- 
colar  sorts  of  goods,  such  as  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all 
kinds,  &G.,  in  proportion  to  that  of  com,  is  a  most  deciuTe 
one.  It  clearly  demonstrates,  first,  their  great  abundancein 
proportion  to  that  of  com,  and  consequently  the  great  extent 
of  the  land  which  they  occupied  in  proportion  to  what  Tfw 
occupied  by  com  j  and,  secondly,  the  low  value  of  this  land 
in  proportion  to  that  of  corn  land,  and  consequently  tha 
uncultivated  and  unimproved  state  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  country.  It  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  stock  and  population  of  the  country  did  not  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  which  the? 
commonly  do  in  civilized  countries,  and  that  society  waa  at 
that  time,  and  in  that  country,  but  in  its  infancy.  From 
the  high  or  low  money  price  either  of  goods  in  general,  or 
of  com  in  particular,  we  can  infer  only  that  the  mines 
"vhich  at  that  time  happened  to  supply  the  commerdal 
world  with  gold  and  silver,  were  fertile  or  barren,  not  that 
the  country  was  rich  or  poor.  But  from  the  high  or  lew 
money  price  of  some  sorts  of  goods  in  proportion  to  that  of 
others,  we  can  infer,  with  a  degree  of  probability  that  ap- 
proaches almost  to  certainty,  that  it  was  rich  or  poor,  that 
the  greater  part  of  its  lands  were  improved  or  unimproved, 
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d  that  it  wftB  either  in  a  more  or  less  barharoua  etate,  or 

a,  more  or  lesa  civilized  otie. 

Any  rise  in  the  money  price  of  gooda  which  proceeded 
hogether  from  the  degradation  of  the  value  of  eilver, 
iKuLA  affect  all  sorts  of  goods  equaUy,  and  raise  their  price 

dTersally  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  part  higher,  ac- 

rding  as  silver  happened  to  lose  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a 
fifth  part  of  its  former  value,  But  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
JwriBtous,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  reaaon- 
ingand  conversation,  does  not  affect  all  sorts  of  provisions 
eqaally.  Taking  the  course  of  the  present  century  at  an 
average,  the  price  of  corn,  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
^ho  account  for  this  rise  by  the  degradation  of  the  value 
cf  silver,  has  risen  much  leas  than  that  of  some  other  sorts 
provisions.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  those  other  sorts  of 
proyiBions,  therefore,  cannot  be  owing  altogether  to  the  de- 
gtaiktion  of  the  value  of  silver.  Some  other  causes  must 
ie  taken  into  the  account,  and  those  which  have  been  above 
asaigiied,  will,  perhaps,  without  having  recourse  to  the  sup- 
posed degradation  of  the  value  of  silver,  sufficiently  ei- 
iJun  this  rise  in  those  particular  sorta  of  provisions  of 
irfiioh  the  price  has  actually  risen  in  proportion  to  that 

''      Tl. 

to  the  price  of  com  itself,  it  has,  during  the  siity-four 
first  years  of  the  present  century,  and  before  the  late  extra- 
ordiimry  course  of  bad  aeasons,  been  somewhat  lower  than 
during  the  aixty-four  last  years  of  the  preceding 
(entury.  This  fact  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of 
Tfindsor  market,  but  by  the  pubUc  fiars  of  all  the  different 
Counties  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  accounts  of  several  diffe- 
iMt  markets  in  Prance,  which  have  been  collected  with 
jTeat  dihgence  and  fidohty  by  Mr,  Messance  and  by  Mr. 
finpre  de  St.  Maur.  The  evidence  is  more  complete  than 
tnldweU  have  been  expected  in  a  matter  which  is  naturally 
IB  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 

Am  to  the  high  price  of  corn  during  these  last  ten  or 
(bItc  years,  it  can  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  from  the 
Idness  of  the  seasons,  without  supposing  any  degradation 

the  value  of  silver. 
■The  opinion,  therefore,  that  silver  is  continually  sinking 

its  value,  seems  not  to  be  founded  upon  any  good  obser- 


Tatione,  either  upon  the  prices  of  com,  or  upon  ti 
other  provisions. 

The  same  quantity  of  Eilver,  it  roay,  perhaps,  be  saiiini 
in  the  present  times,  even  according  to  the  account  wMch 
has  heen  here  given,  purchase  a  much  smaller  qnantitjrf 
several  sorts  of  provisionB  than  it  would  have  done  dniing 
some  part  of  the  last  century ;  and  to  ascertain  whether 
this  change  he  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  those  goods, 
or  to  a  fall  in  the  v^ue  of  silver,  is  only  to  eatablish  a  vain 
and  useless  distinction,  which  can  be  of  no  sort  of  serriw 
to  the  man  who  has  only  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  to  go 
to  market  with,  or  a  certain  fiied  revenue  in  money.  I 
certainly  do  not  pretend  that  the  knowledge  of  this  distinc- 
tion will  enable  him  to  buy  cheaper.  It  may  not,  however, 
upon  that  account  be  altogether  useless. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  public  by  affording  an  eagr 
proof  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country.  If  tlie 
rise  in  the  price  of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  alto- 
gether to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  it  ja  owing  to  a  cii- 
cumstance  from  which  nothing  can  be  inferred  but  lli8 
fertility  of  the  American  mines.  The  real  wealth  of  tto 
country,  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  maj, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  be  either  gradually  de- 
clining, as  in  Portugal  and  Poland  ■  or  gradually  advanciii|'. 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  if  this  rise  in  tSa 
price  of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  to  a  rise  in  Ho 
real  valne  of  the  land  which  produces  them,  to  its  increased 
fertility;  or, in  consequence  of  more  eitended  improveuieot 
and  good  cultivation,  to  its  having  been  rendered  fit  tor 
producing  corn ;  it  is  owing  to  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates in  the  clearest  manner  the  prosperona  and  advancing 
state  of  the  country.  The  land  constitutes  by  far  the 
greatest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  durable  part  of 
the  wealth  of  every  exfenaive  country.  It  may  surely  le 
of  some  use,  or,  at  least,  it  roay  give  some  satisfaction  to 
the  public,  to  have  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  increaanj 
value  of  by  far  the  greatest,  the  most  important,  and  tlie 
moat  durable  part  of  its  wealth. 

It  may  too  be  of  some  use  to  the  public  in  regulating  tia 
pecuniary  reward  of  some  of  its  inferior  aervajits.  If  tlui 
rise  in  the  price  of  some  sort^s  of  provisions  be  owing  to  « 
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U  in  the  value  o£  silver,  their  pecuniary  reward,  provideJ 
was  uot  too  lai^  before,  ought  certainly  to  be  augmentwl 
I  proportion  to  the  eitent  of  this  fall.  If  it  is  not 
Ipnented,  their  real  recompence  will  evidently  be  so 
Qch  diminished.  But  if  this  rise  of  price  is  owing  to  the 
peased  value,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  fertility  of 
f  land  which  produces  such  provisions,  it  becomes  a 
neh  nicer  matter  to  judge  either  in  what  proportion  any 
(BBniary  reward  oi^ht  to  be  augmented,  or  whether  it 
Ight  to  be  augmented  at  all.  The  extension  of  improve- 
»nt  and  cultivation,  as  it  necessarily  raises  more  or  less, 
.  proportion  to  the  price  of  com,  that  of  even'  sort  of 
imal  food,  so  it  as  necessarily  lowers  that  of,  I  believe, 
Wy  aort  of  vegetable  food.  It  raises  the  price  of  animal 
odj  because  a  great  part  of  the  land  which  produces  it, 
ing  rendered  fit  for  producing  com,  must  afford  to  the 
(dlord  and  farmer  the  rent  and  profit  of  com  land.  It 
Iters  the  price  of  vegetable  food ;  because,  by  increasing 
{B  fertility  of  the  land,  it  increases  its  abundance.  The 
^jnovements  of  agriculture  too  introduce  many  sorts  of 
tetable  food,  which,  requiring  less  land  and  not  more 
linir  than  com,  come  much  cheaper  to  market.  Such 
■  potatoes  and  maize,  or  what  is  called  Indian  com,  the 
to  moat  important  improvements  which  the  agriculture 
JEurope,  perhaps,  which  Europe  itself,  has  received  from 
6  great  extension  of  its  commerce  and  navigation.  Many 
m  of  vegetable  food,  besides,  which  in  the  rude  state  of 
ulture  are  confined  to  the  kitchen  garden,  and  raised 
y  the  spade,  come  in  its  improved  state  to  be  intro- 
d  into  common  fields,  and  to  be  raised  by  the  plough; 
,s  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  Ac.  If  in  the  progress 
mprovement,  therefore,  the  real  price  of  one  species  of 
d  necessarily  rises,  that  of  another  as  neceasarilv  falls, 
'  't  becomes  a  matter  of  more  nicety  to  judge  how  far 
le  in  the  one  may  be  compensated  by  the  fall  in  the 
When  the  real  price  of  butcher's- meat  has  once 
o  its  height  (which,  with  regard  to  every  aort,  except, 
ips,  that  of  hog's  flesh,  it  seems  to  have  done  through 
Sftt  part  of  England  more  than  a  century  ago),  any  rise 
"h  can  afterwards  happen  in  that  of  any  oQier  sort  of 
mal  food,  cannot  much  affect  the  circumstances  of  the 
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inferior  ranlcs  of  people.  The  circumstances  of  the  poor 
through  a  great  part  of  England  cannot  surely  be  so  maob 
(liBtresBod  by  any  rise  in  the  price  of  poultry,  fish,  wild- 
fowl, or  venison,  as  they  must  be  relieved  by  the  fall  in  that 
of  potatoes. 

In  the  present  Beason  of  scarcity  the  high  price  of  corn 
no  doubt  distresses  the  poor.  But  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty,  when  com  is  at  its  ordinary'Or  average  price,  the 
natural  rise  in  the  price  of  any  other  sort  of  rude  produce 
cannot  much  afEect  them.  They  suffer  more,  perhaps,  "^ 
the  artificial  rise  which  has  been  occasioned  by  taxes  ii 
jirice  of  some  manufactured  commodities ;  as  of  salt, 
leather,  candles,  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  &c. 


Effects  of  the  Progresi  of  Improvement  upon  the 
MaTiiifaclurea. 

IT  is  the  natural  effect  of  improvement,  however, 
diminish  gradually  the  real  price  of  almost  all  manni 
tures.  That  of  the  maniif aeturing  workmanship  diminiil 
perhaps,  in  all  of  them  withoat  exception.  In  consequence 
of  better  machinery,  of  greater  desterity,  and  of  a  more 
proper  division  and  distribution  of  work,  all  of  which  are 
the  natural  effects  of  improvement,  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  labour  becomeB  requisite  for  esecutingany  particular 
piece  of  work;  and  though,  in  consequence  of  the  flonriali- 
ing  circumstances  of  the  society,  the  real  price  of  labour 
should  rise  very  considerably,  yet  the  great  diminntioimf 
the  quantity  will  generally  much  more  than  compenElrte 
the  greatest  rise  which  can  happen  in  the  price. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  manufactures,  in  which  tlie 
necessary  rise  in  the  real  price  of  the  rude  materials  will 
more  than  compensate  all  the  advantages  wh'oh  improve- 
laent  can  introduce  into  the  execution  of  the  work.  In 
<ajpenfer'8  and  joiner's  work,  and  in  the  coarser  sort  of 
cabm.et  work,  the  necessary  rise  in  the  real  price  of  barren 
timber,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  land,  will 
more  than  compensate  all  the  advantages  which  can  1m 
derived  from  the  best  machinery,  the  greatest  deiteritj, 
and  the  most  proper  division  and  distribution  of  work. 
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But  in  all  caaeH  in  which  the  real  price  of  the  rude 
Buteriale  either  does  not  rise  at  all,  or  does  not  rise  rerj 
buch,  that  of  the  manufactured  commudity  einka  verj 
Considerably. 

This  diminution  of  price  has,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
and  preceding  century,  been  moat  remarkable  in  those 
manufautures  of  which  the  materials  are  the  coarser  metals. 
Abetter  movement  of  a  watch,  than  about  the  middle  of 
'the  last  century  could  have  been  bought  for  twenty  pounds, 
now  perhaps  be  had  for  twenty  shillings.  In  the 
of  cutlers  and  locksmiths,  in  all  the  toys  which  are 
made  of  the  coarser  metals,  and  in  all  those  goods  which 
irfl  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  ware,  there  has  been,  during  the  same  period,  a 
VOTj  great  reduction  of  price,  though  not  altogether  so 
great  as  in  watch-work.  It  has,  however,  been  sufficient 
to  aatoniah  the  workmen  of  every  other  part  of  Europe, 
Vho  in  many  cases  acknowledge  that  they  can  produce  no 
*[irk  of  equal  goodness  for  double,  or  even  for  triple  the 
"prioe.  There  are  perhaps  no  manufactures  io  which  the 
division  of  labour  cac  be  carried  further,  or  in  which  the 
DUchinery  employed  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  im- 
provements, than  those  of  which  the  materials  are  the 
Waraer  metals. 

In  the  clothing  manufacture  there  haa,  during  the  same 
period,  been  no  such  sensible  reduction  of  price.  The  price 
fit  Buperfine  cloth,  I  have  been  assured,  on  the  contrary, 
tas,  within  these  five-and- twenty  or  thirty  years,  risen 
omewhat  in  proportion  to  its  quality;  owing,  it  vfas  said, 
a  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  the  material,  which 
onsiats  altogether  of  Spanish  wool.  That  of  the  Tork- 
Ure  doth,  which  is  made  altogether  of  English  wool,  is 
lid  indeed,  during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  to 
ive  fallen  a  good  deal  in  proportion  to  its  quality.  Qua- 
ty,  however,  is  so  very  disputable  a  matter,  that  I  look 
pon  all  informatioD  of  thia  kind  as  somewhat  uncertain. 
It  the  clothing  manufacture,  the  division  of  labour  is 
e&rly  the  same  now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  the 
iReluiiery  employed  ia  not  very  difEerent.  There  may, 
Kwever,  have  been  some  small  improvements  in  both, 
bich  may  have  occasioned  8om.e  reduction  of  price. 
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But  the  reduction  will  appear 
Tindeuiable,  if  we  compare  the  price 
the  present  times  with  what  it 

period,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  tl 
labour  was  probably  much  less  subdivided,  and  tl 
machinery  employed  much  more  imperfect,  than  it  u 
present. 

In  148?,  being  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  em 
that  "  whosoever  shall  sell  by  retail  a  broad  yard 
finest  scarlet  grained,  or  of  other  grained  cloth  of  thai 
making,  above  siiteen  shillings,  shall  forfeit  forty 
for  every  yard  ao  sold."     Sixteen  shillings,  therefor^'! 
taining  about  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  foi 
twenty  shillings  of  our  present  mooev,  was,  at  that 
reckoned  not  an  unreasonable  price  for  a  yard  of  the  Gni 
cloth  ;  and  as  this  is  a  sumptuary  law,  such  cloth,  it  is  pi 
bable,  had  usually  been  sold  aomewhat  dearer.     A  gm 
may  be  reckoned  the  highest  price  in  the  present  t 
Even  though  the  quality  of  the  cloths,  therefore,  ahoD 
supposed  equal,  and  that  of  the  present  times  is  moa* 
bably  much  superior,  yet,  even  upon  this  suppositioi 
money  price  of  the  finest  cloth  appears  to  have  beea 
siderably  reduced  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cea 
But  its  real  price  has  been   much   more  reduced. 
shiUings  and  eightpence  was  then,  and  long  aftem 
reckoned  the  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat.     Si 
shUlinga,  therefore,  was  the  price  ot  two  quarters  and 
than  three  bushels  of  wheat.     Valuing  a  quarter  of  i 
in  the  present  times  at  eight-and- twenty  shillings,  tbi 
price  of  a  yard  of  fine  cloth  must,  in  those  times,  hava 
equal  to  at  least  three  pounds  six  shillings  and 
our  present  money.     TTie  man  who  bought  it  must. 
parted  with  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  labour  ai  ' 
siatence  equal  to  what  that  sum  would  purchase 
present  times. 

The  reduction  in  the  real  price  of  the  coarse  jna 
ture,  though  considerable,  has  not  been  so  great  as  : 
of  the  fine. 

In  1463,  being  the  3rd  of  Edward  IV.  it  was  ei 

that  "  no  servant  in  husbandry,  nor  common  labours) 

servant  to  any  artificer  inhabiting  out  of  a  city  or  " 
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ihftll  uee  or  wear  in  their  clolhicg  any  cloth  above  two 
shillings  the  broad  yard."  In  the  3rd  of  Edward  17.  two 
(hillings  contained  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  silver 
U  tour  of  our  present  money.  But  the  Yorkshire  cloth, 
which  is  now  sold  at  four  shillings  the  yard,  is  probably 
ouch  superior  to  any  that  waB  then  made  for  the  wearing 
irf  flie  very  poorest  order  of  common  servants.  Even  the 
money  price  of  their  clothing,  therefore,  may,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quality,  be  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  present 
tlian  it  was  in  those  ancient  times.  The  real  price  ia  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  cheaper.  Tenpence  was  then  reckoned 
vhat  is  called  the  moderate  and  reasonable  price  of  a  bushel 
ot  wheat.  Two  shillings,  therefore,  was  the  price  of  two 
boahels  and  near  two  pecks  of  wheat,  which  in  the  present 
times,  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  the  bushel,  would  be 
worth  eight  shiUings  and  ninepence.  For  a  yard  of  this 
doth  the  poor  servant  must  have  parted  with  the  power  of 
purchasing  a  quantity  of  subsistence  equal  to  what  eight 
ahiUings  and  ninepence  would  purchase  in  the  present 
Hmea,  This  is  a  sumptuary  law  too,  restraining  the  luxury 
and  eitrav^ance  of  the  poor.  Their  clothing,  therefore, 
h»d  commonly  been  much  more  expensive. 

The  same  order  of  people  are,  by  the  same  law,  pro- 
hibited from  wearing  hose,  of  which  the  price  should  exceed 
fourteen  pence  the  pair,  equal  to  about  eight-and -twenty 
pence  of  our  present  money.  But  fourteen  pence  was  in 
those  times  the  price  of  a  bushel  and  near  two  pecks  of 
Tfheat ;  which,  in  the  present  times,  at  three  and  sixpence 
the  bushel,  would  coat  five  shiUinga  and  threepence.  We 
should  in  the  present  times  consider  this  as  a  very  high 

trice  for  a  pair  of  stockings  to  a  servant  of  the  poorest  and 
,  West  order.  He  must,  however,  in  those  times  have  paid 
!  what  was  really  equivalent  to  this  price  for  them. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knitting  stockings 
TOa  probably  not  known  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Their 
hose  were  made  of  common  cloth,  which  may  have  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  deamess.  The  first  person  that 
'wore  stockings  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  Queen 
^£Uzabeth.  She  received  them  aa  a  present  from  the 
Spanish  ambassador. 
'    Both  in  the  coarse  and  in  the  fine  woollen  manufacture, 
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the  machinery  emp'oyed  iraa  muci  more  imperfect  iathoao 
ancient,  than  it  ie  in  the  present  times.  It  h^  Katt: 
received  three  very  capital  improvementa,  besides,  prfr 
bably,  many  smaller  ones  of  wluch  it  may  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  either  the  number  or  the  importance.  The  three 
capital  improvements  are :  first.  The  exchange  of  the  rook 
and  spindle  for  the  spinning-'wheel,  which,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  will  perform  more  than  double  ilie 
quantity  of  work.  Secondly,  the  use  of  several  very  in- 
genious machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge  in  a  atill 
greater  proportion  the  winding  of  the  worsted  and  woollen 
yam,  or  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  warp  and  woof  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  loom;  an  operation  which,  prd- 
vious  to  the  invention  of  those  machines,  must  have  been 
rxtremely  tedious  and  troublesome.  Thirdly,  the  employ- 
inent  of  the  fulling  mill  for  thickening  the  cloth,  instced 
of  treading  it  in  water.  Neither  wind  nor  water  mills  of 
any  kind  were  known  in  England  so  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps.  They  had  been 
introduced  into  Italy  some  time  before. 

The  coaeide  ration  of  these  ciTCumstances  may,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure  explain  to  us  why  the  real  price  both  of 
the  coarse  and  of  the  fine  manufacture,  was  bo  much  higher 
in  those  ancient,  than  it  is  in  the  present  times.  It  cost » 
jrreater  quantity  of  labour  to  bring  the  goods  to  market 
When  they  were  brought  thither,  therefore,  they  must  haTe 
purchased  or  exchanged  for  the  price  of  a  greater  quantity. 

The  coarse  manufacture  probably  was,  in  those  ancient 
limes,  carried  on  in  England,  in  the  same  manner  ax  it 
always  has  been  in  countries  where  arts  and  manufacturei 
are  in  their  infancy.  It  was  probably  a  household  manufac- 
ture,  in  which  every  different  part  of  the  work  was  oc(»- 
sionally  performed  by  all  the  different  members  of  almoet 
every  private  family  ;  but  so  as  to  be  their  work  only  whoi 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  not  to  be  the  principal 
business  from  which  any  of  them  derived  the  greater  pait 
of  their  subsistence.  The  work  which  is  performed  in  this 
manner,  it  has  already  been  observed,  comes  always  mnGh , 
cheaper  to  market  than  that  which  is  the  principal  or  ■'"' 
fund  of  the  workman's  subsistence.    The  fine  manufao' 


the  other  hand,  ■was  not  in  those  times  carried  on  in 
[England,  bat  in  the  rich  and  commercial  country  of 
jTuiderB;  and  it  was  probably  conducted  then,  in  the 
manner  aa  now.  by  people  who  derived  the  whole,  or 
Uieprincipal  part  of  their  aubsistence  from  it.  It  was  be- 
a  foreign  manufacture,  and  must  have  paid  some 
,.  the  ancient  custom  of  tonnage  and  pounda^  at 
katt,  to  the  king.  This  duty,  indeed,  would  not  probably 
Tery  great.  It  was  not  then  the  policy  of  Europe  to 
Iwtrain,  by  high  dutiea,  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
botoee,  but  rather  to  encourage  it,  in  order  that  merchants 
might  be  enabled  to  supply,  at  aa  easy  a  rate  aa  possible, 
Ihe  great  men  with  the  convenJencies  and  luxuries  which 
Siey  wanted,  and  which  the  industry  of  their  own  country 
Muid  not  afford  them. 
The  consideration  of  these  circamstancea  may  perhaps  in 
me  meaaure  explain  to  uh  why,  in  those  ancient  times,  the 
Wsl  price  of  the  coarse  manufacture  was,  in  proportion  to 
tlat  of  the  fine,  so  much  lower  than  in  the  preaent  times. 


Conchigion  of  the  Chapter. 

BBHALL  conclude  this  very  long  chapter  with  observing 
that  every  improvement  in  the  circamsta,nRes  of  the 
wciety  tends  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  raise  the  real 
pit  of  land,  to  increase  the  real  wealth  of  the  landlord, 
«« power  of  purchasing  the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the 
■bouT  of  other  people. 
The  extension  of  improvement  and  cultivation  tends  to 
iae  it  directly.  The  landlord's  share  of  the  produce  ne- 
WSBBiily  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  produce. 

Kiat  rise  in  the  real  price  of  those  parts  of  the  rude 

ll^^duce  of  land,  which  is  first  the  efEect  of  extended  im- 

ivement  and  cultivation,  and  afterwards  the  cause  of  their 

Jig  atill  further  extended,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cattle, 

;*0r  example,  tends  too  to  raise  the  rent  of  land  directly, 

/ted  in  a  atill  greater  proportion.     The  real  value  of  the 

jWdlord's  share,  his  real  coraraand  of  the  labour  of  other 

lie,  not  only  rises  with  Ihe  refl.1  vahie  of  the  produce, 

it  the  proportion  of  his  shiire  to  the  whole  produce  rises 
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wlk  iL    Thai  pndnee.  sfts  the  noe  is  its  ml  poB^'l 
leqairaa  bb  SMn  Uxmr  to  oOeet  it  thia  bdion.  A  l 

Her  fWytic  of  it  wfll,  thwiJuait,  !»  ^rKAmttn  iw.   1 

A  nvler  ^ujavboB  flC  it  ^n 


to  aa w»  Omg.^  fan  rf  ttat  put  a[iW|j 
tan«  twiwH  dwafcy  nwiwilft   to  a  nto 
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'■11 II  '■  lliii  iiMiiiij  irf  mitmi  hliiw  iM|iliijiiil  wi 
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totliOBe  who  live  by  rent,  to  those  who  live  by  wages,  and 
to  those  who  live  by  profit.     These  aj^  the  three  great, 
original,  and  constituent  orders  of  every  civilized  society, 
from  whose  revenue  that  of  every  other  order  is  ultimately  . 
dwived. 

The  interest  of  the  first  of  those  three  great  orders,  it  ap- 
yxia  from  what  has  been  just  now  Baid.  is  strictly  and  in- 
•Eparably  connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  society. 
WLatever  either  promotes  or  obstructs  the  one,  necessarily 
IMXHnotefl  or  obstructs  the  other.  When  the  public  delibe- 
ntaa  concerning  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  police,  the 
proprietors  of  land  never  can  mislead  it,  with  a  view  to 
Jfomote  the  interest  of  their  own  particular  order ;  at 
laut,  if  they  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  that  interest. 
They  are,  indeed,  too  often  defective  in  this  tolerable  know- 
]ei%e,  They  are  the  only  one  of  the  three  orders  whose 
MveauB  costs  them  neither  labour  nor  care,  but  comes  to 
tiem,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord,  and  independent  of 
any  plan  or  project  of  their  own.  That  indolence,  which  is 
the  natural  effect  of  the  ease  and  security  of  their  situation, 
raiders  them  too  often,  not  only  ignorant,  but  incapable 
of  that  application  of  mind  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  foresee  and  ^mder^tand  the  consequences  of  any  public 


The  iat«rest  of  the  second  order,  that  of  those  who  live 
^J  wages,  is  as  strictly  connected  with  the  interest  of  the 
•Ooiety  as  that  of  the  first.     The  wages  of  the  labourer,  it 
■W  already  been  shown,  are  never  ao  high  as  when  the 
^emaDd  for  labour  is   contiaually  rising,    or  when   the 
itity  employed  is  every  year  increasing  considerably, 
n  this  real  wealth  of  the  society  becomes  stationary, 
iJB  wages  are  soon  reduced  to  what  is  barely  enough  to 
aable  him  to  bring  up  a  family,  or  to  continue  the  race 
(^  labourers.     "When  the  society  declines,  they  fall  even 
low  this.     The  order  of  proprietors  may,  perhaps,  gain 
ire  by  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  than  that  of  labourers : 
it   there  is  no  order   that  suffers  so  cruelly  from  its 
iline.    But  though  the  interest  of  the  labourer  is  strictly 
mected  with  that  of  the  society,  he  is  incapable  either  of 
prehending  that  iaterest,  or  of  understanding  its  con- 
ion  with  hw  own,     Eis  condition  leaves  him  no  time  to 
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receive  the  necesEaiy  infoimatioa,  and  bis  edncation  UHl 

babitB  are  commonly  such  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  ]v'~^ 
tiven  though  he  was  fully  informed.  In  the  pubUcdehli 
tions,  therefore,  bis  voice  is  Lttle  beard  and  less  regaidei" 
"■xcept  u|>on  aome  particular  occasions,  when  his  clamonrij 
animated,  set  on,  and  supported  by  his  employers,  not  for 
his.  but  their  own  particular  piirposes. 

His  employers  constitute  the  third  order,  that  of  those 
who  live  by  profit.    It  is  the  stock  that  is  employed  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  which  puts  into  motion  the  greater  part  of 
the  ueeful  labour  of  every  society.    The  plans  and  projects 
of  the  employers  of  stock  regulate  and  direct  all  the  nioi^. 
important  operations  of  labour,  and  profit  ia  the  end  pi 
posed  by  all  those  plans  and  projects.     But  the  rat« 
profit  does  not,  like  rent  and  wages,  rise  with  the  prospei " 
and  fall  with  the  dedension.  of  the  society.     Ai  the  i 
trary,  it  is  naturally  low  in  rich,  and  high  in  poor  i 
and  it  is  always  highest  in  the  countries  which  are  _ 
fastest  to  ruin.     The  interest  of  this  third  order,  therrfo 
has  not  the  same  connexion  mth  the  general  interest  of ' 
society  as  that  of  the  other  two.     Merchants  and  master 
manufacturers  are,  in  this  order,  the  two  classes  of  peopio 
who  commonlyemploy  the  largest  capitals,  and  who  by  their 
wealth  draw  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  of  the  put''' 
consideration.    As  during  their  whole  liTes  they  are  em 
in  plans  and  projects,  they  hare  frequently  more  acut 
of  understanding  than  the  greater  part  of  country  geni 
men.    As  their  thoughts,  however,  are  commonly  exercia 
rather  about  the  interest  of  their  own  particular  branch  i 
business,  than  about  that  of  the  society,  their  judgm€ 
even  when  given  with  the  greatest  candour  (which  it  1 
not  been  upon  every  occasion),  is  much  more  to  be  depended 
upon  with  regard  to  the  former  of  those  two  objects,  than 
with  regard   to   the   latter.      Their    superiority  over  the 
country  gentleman  is,  not  so  much  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  pubUc  interest,  as  in  their  having  a  better  knowledgu 
of  their  own  interest  than  he  has  of  his.     It  ia  by  this 
superior  knowledge  of  their  own  interest  that  they  have 
frequently  imposed  upon  his  generosity,  and   persuaded 
him  to  give  up  both  his  own  interest  and  that  of  tbe  public, 
from  a  very  simple  but  honest  conviction,  that  their  inte- 


lest,  and  not  his,  was  the  intereat  of  the  public.  The  inte- 
K8t  of  the  dealers,  however,  in  any  particular  branch  of 
trade  or  manufactureB,  ia  always  in  eome  reBpeote  difEerent 
from,  and  even  opposite  to,  that  of  the  public.  To  widen 
flie  market  and  to  narrow  the  competition,  ia  always  the 
interest  of  the  dealerB.  To  widen  the  m.arket  may  fre- 
qnently  be  agreeable  enough  to  the  intercBt  of  the  public  ; 
lint  to  narrow  the  competition  must  always  be  against  it, 
wd  can  Berve  only  to  enable  the  dealers,  by  raising  their 
profits  above  what  they  naturally  would  be,  to  levy,  for 
their  own  benefit,  an  absurd  tax  upon  the  rest  of  their 
feliow-citizena.  The  proposal  of  any  new  law  or  regulation 
of  eommerce  which  cornea  from  thiB  order,  ought  always 
to  be  listened  to  with  great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to 
he  adopted  till  after  having  been  long  and  carefully  ei- 
wuined,  not  only  with  the  moat  acrupulouB,  but  with  the 
ooat  suapiciouB  attention.  It  comes  from  an  order  of  men. 
'hoae  intereat  is  never  eiactly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
publie,  who  have  generally  an  intereat  to  deceive  aud  even 
to  oppress  the  public,  and  who  accordingly  have,  upon 
mauj  occasionB,  both  deceived  and  oppreBsed  it.' 
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Of  the  Nature,  Accumnlaiion,  and  Employment 
of  Stock. 

DTTKODUCTION. 

I  IT  that  rude  state  of  eociety  in  wh icL  there  it 
of  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are  seldom  made, 
which  every  man  provides  everything  for  himself,  it  i> 
neeesBary  that  any  stock  should  he  accumulated  or  sti 
up  beforohand,  ia  order  to  carry  on  the  basinesa  of  the 
ciety.     Every  man  endeavours  to  supply  by  hia  own 
duetry  his  own  oceasioBal  wantB  as  they  occur,    "What 
ia  hungry,  he  goes  to  the  forest  to  hunt;  when  hia  o 
worn  out,  he  clothes  himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first 
animal  he  kills  ;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  rui 
repairs  it,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  trees  and  the  tuif' 
are  nearest  it. 

Butwheu  the  division  of  labour  has  oace  been  thoroi 
introduced,  the  produce  of  a  man's  own  labour  can  si  _^ 
but  a  very  small  part  of  bis  occasional  wants.     The 
greater  part  of  them  are  supplied  by  the  produce  rf 
men's  labour,  which  he  purriiases  with  the  proAuoa, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  theproduo 
own.     But  this  purchase  cannot  be  made  till  such 
the  produce  of  his  own  labour  haa  not  only  been  con  _ 
but  sold.     A  stock  of  goods  of  different  kinds,  thei 
must  be  stored  up  somewhere  eufScieat  to  maintain  ] 
and  to  supply  him  with  the  materials  and  tools  of  his  m 
till  such  time,  at  least,  as  both  these  events  can  be  broi 
about.     A  weaver  cannot  apply  himself  entirely  to  his 
culiar  business,  nuleas  there  is  beforehand  srtored  up  i 
where,  either  in  Ms  own  possession  or  in  that  of  some 
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son,  a,  stock  eufScieat  to  maintain  him,  and  to  aupplj 
iwitti  the  mnteriiils  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has 
only  completed,  but  sold  his  web.  This  accumulation 
8t,  evidently,  be  previous  to  his  applying  his  industry 
BO  long  a  time  to  such  a  peculiar  business.' 
La  the  accumulation  of  stock  must,  in  the  nature  of 
[^,  be  previous  to  the  division  of  labour,  so  labour  con 
more  and  more  subdivided  in  proportion  only  as  stock 
ireviouely  more  and  more  accumulated.  The  quantity 
materials  vbich  the  same  number  of  people  can  work 
increases  in  a  great  proportion  as  labour  comes  to  be 
re  and  more  subdivided ;  and  as  the  operations  of  each. 
ckman  are  gradually  reduced  to  a  grea,ter  degree  of  sim- 
itj,  a  variety  of  new  machines  come  to  be  invented  for 
iHtating  and  ahridging  those  operations.  As  the  divi- 
1  of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  constant 
ployment  to  an  equal  number  of  workmen,  an  equal 
ek  of  provisions,  and  a  greater  stock  of  materials  and 
h  than  what  would  have  been  necessary  in  a  ruder  state 
things,  must  be  accumulated  beforehand.  But  the 
nber  of  workmen  in  every  branch  of  business  generally 
teases  with  the  divieion  of  labour  in  that  branch,  or 
her  it  is  the  incjeaee  of  their  number  which  enables 
ID  to  class  and  suMivide  themselves  in  this  manner. 
Is  the  accumulation  of  stock  is  previously  necessary  for 
(ying  on  this  great  improvement  in  the  productive 
rers  of  labour,  so  thaf  accumulation  naturally  leads  to 
i  improvement.  The  person  who  employs  his  stock  in 
(Dtaming  labour,  necessarily  wishes  to  employ  it  in  such 
tanner  aa  to  produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  work  as  pos- 
le.  He  endeavours,  therefore,  both  to  make  among  his 
fcnen  the  most  proper  distribution  of  employment,  and 
liUiuBh  them  with  the  best  machines  which  he  can  either 
pit  or  afford  to  purchase.  His  abilities  in  both  these 
Mots  are  generally  ju  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
«,  or  to  the  number  of  people  whom  it  can  employ. 
( quantity  of  industry,  therefore,  not  only  increases  in 

lAduD  Smith  was  unaware  of  the  fatl  nhkh  madern  msearcb  hni 
'  t  to  light,  Ibat  in  early  BOf'iety  it  wiia  the  cnnimiinily  in  its  cor- 
BapMiitv  wliioh  lield  Ibe  land  and  accumiiluled  stuoli,  and  nut 
B  intUviduil.— Kd. 
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I  erery  countrj  with  the  iacrease  ai  the  stock  which  employs 
it,  but.  ui  conseqaence  of  that  increaae,  the  aame  qnaatity 
of  indiwtry  produces  a  much  greater  qoaatity  of  woA 

Such  are  iu  general  the  effects  of  the  iacreaee  of  eiock 
ojwn  industry  and  its  productive  powers. 

In  the  following  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  tlie 
nature  of  stock,  the  effects  of  its  accumulation  inf«  capitals 
of  different  kindB.  and  the,  effects  of  the  different  employ- 
ments of  those  capitals.  [  This  book  is  divided  into  &k 
^-hapters.    In  the  first  chapter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
what  are  the  different  parts  or  branches  into  which  the 
stock,  either  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  great  society,  natn- 
mUy  divides  itself.     In  the  second,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  nature  and  operation  of  money  considered  as  a 
particular  branch  of  the  general  stock  of  the  society.    The 
stock  which  is  accumulated  into  a  capital,  may  either  be 
employed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  it  maj  be 
I  lent  t«  some  other  person.     In  the  third  and  fourth  chap- 
f  ters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  the  manner  in  vhich 
'  it  operates  in  both  these  situations.     The  fifth  and  hA 
chapter  treata  of  the  different  effects  which  the  different 
employments  of  capital  immediately  produce   upon  tbs 

Quantity  both  of  national  industry,  and  of  the  annual  pri- 
uce  of  land  and  labour. 


\X7^HEN  the  stock  which  a  man  possesses  ia  no  i 

■  *  than  sufficient  to  maintain  him  for  a  few  dayal 
few  weeks,  he  seldom  thinks  of  deriving  any  revenue  ff 
.  it.  He  consumes  it  as  sparingly  as  he  can,  and  endeavn 
I  hy  his  labour  to  acquire  something  which  may  supply  tn 
I  place  before  it  be  consumed  altogether.  His  revenue  la  '" 
vthis  case,  derived  from  his  labour  only.  This  is  the  si 
;  greater  part  of  the  labouring  poor  in  all  ( 
;  when  he  posseaseB  stock  sufficient  to  msi 


^—g~,  — ler  is  that  which  euppUes  Ms  iminediat«.GODBum]i- 
a^'j  gnd  wMch  conaiats  either,  first,  in  that  portion  of  ms 
'me  stock  which  was  originally  reserved  for  this  purpose; 
^>el3Dad]3',  in  his  revenue,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
a<it  gradually  comes  in ;  or,  thirdly,  in  such  things  as  had 
beea  purchased  by  either  of  these  in  former  years,  and 
wladi  are  not  yet  entirely  consumed ;  such  as  a  stock  of 
clothes,  household  furniture,  and  the  like.  In  one,  or 
Otiier,  or  all  of  these  three  articles,  consists  the  stock 
■nhich  men  commonly  reserve  for  their  own  immediate 
MfflBumption. 
Ihere  are  two  different  ways  in  wliiclu.  capiLil  may  be 
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months  or  years,  he  naturally  endeavours  to  derive  a 
revenne  from,  the  greater  part  of  it ;  reserving  only  bo  much 
for  his  immediate  consumption  as  may  maintain  him  till 
this  revenue  begins  to  come  in.  His  whole  stock,  therefore, 
hed  into  two  parts.  That  part  whiclit_be 
afford  him  ^higjevKniie/iH  caflpfi  li's^i^itiBl  ' 


eiMiloyed  BO  aa  to  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  to  its  employer. 
IjiBt,  it  may  be  employed,  jil  raiaing.  Banufacturiug,  jjr 
poods,  and  sellinpr  them  again  with  a  profit. 


M  capital  employed  in  this  manner  yields  no  revenue  c 
profit  to  its  employer,  while  it  either  remains  in  his  posses- 
sion, or  continues  in  the  same  shape.  .Tl^e  goods  of  the 
.inerchant  yield  him  no  revenue  or  profit  till  be  sells  them 


■fcr  money,  and  the  money  yields  bim  as_littlgttll  it  isa^gon 


M^gnggd^foL  goods.  His  capitaJ  ia  continually  going 
ffom  him  in  one  shape,  and  returning  to  him  in  another, 
wd  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  circulation,  or  successive 
•■wlianges,  that  it  can  yield  bim  any  profit.  Such  capitals, 
litietefore,  may  very  properly  be  called  circulating  capitals, 

'  fiat  lUTing  the  fear  of  ulterior  conieqnenceB  before  Mb  mind,  uu) 
tow  not  feeling  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  guard  against  Sociidistic 
MwtioM  bj  c&refully  framing  a  definition  which  should  define  natbing, 
Hub  Smith  alatea  the  moaning  of  capital  id  the  above  luuid  terma. 
la  him  the  capitalist  u  such  implies  tlie  labourer  as  such,  and  the 
»dw»eed  civilizBlion  this  BepaJTilion  of  classes  iBvolves— aa  will  appear 
l>ORi  What  follows.  What  would  the  old  Scotch  eoonomiat  hava  thought 
of  Ae  nonsense  to  which  modern  orthodox  ecmamists  are  driven  in  theii 
tlbrU  to  evade  the  consequences  of  a  plain  detiniuon— to  their  talk 
kbont    RobiBSon's  wheeiburrow   eonsliluling  him  a  cnpilolist,  and  the 
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{Secondly,  H  may  be  employed  in  tte  improvemw 
land,  in  the  purchase  of  useful  machines  and  inetmnu 
of  trade,  or  in  such-like  things  as  yield  a  roTenae  or  pi 
without  changing  masters,   or    circulating    any   further. ' 
Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be  called  fixed 
capitals. 
Different  occupations  require  very  different  proportions 
lietween  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  employed  in 

J  The  capital  of  a  merchant,  for  example,  is  altogether  a 
circulating  capitaL  He  has  occasion  for  no  machines  or 
instruments  of  trade,  unless  his  shop  or  warehouse  be  con- 
sidered as  such. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  master  artificer  or 
manufacturer  must  be  fixed  iu  the  instruments  of  his  trade. 
This  part,  however,  is  very  small  in  some,  and  very  great  in 
others.  A  master  taylor  requires  no  other  instruments  of 
trade  but  a  parcel  of  needles.  Those  of  the  master  thoe- 
maker  are  a  little,  though  but  a  very  little,  more  expensive. 
Those  of  the  weaver  rise  a  good  deeil  above  those  of  tbe 
ghoemaker.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  ail  such 
master  artificers,  however,  is  circulated,  either  in  the  wa^ 
of  their  workmen,  or  in  the  price  of  their  materials,  and 
repaid  with  a  profit  by  the  price  of  the  work. 

In  other  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capital  is  required. 

In  a  great  iron-work,  for  example,  the  furnace  for  melting 

the  ore,  the  forge,  the  sht-milX  are  instruments  of  tr»d« 

which  cannot  be  erected  without  a  very  great  expence.    b 

coal-works,  and  mines  of  every  kind,  the  machinery  nece*- 

sary  both  for  drawing  out  the  water  and  for  other  purpoeea, 

is  frequently  still  more  expensive. 

^     That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which  is  employed 

1  in  the  instruments  of  agriculture  is  a  fixed,  that  which  is 

J  employed  in  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  his  labouring 

)  servants,  is  a  circulating  capital.    He  makes  a  profit  of  th« 

/  one  by  keeping  it  in  his  own  possession,  and  of  the  Oth« 

by  parting  with  it.     The  price  or  value  of  his  labouring 

cattle  is  a  fixed  capital  in  the  same  manner  aa  that  of  the 

instruments  of  husbandry ;  their  maintenance  is  a  QiICl^ 

lating  capital  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  laboui' 

Bervants.     The  farmer  makes  his  profit  by  keeping  1 
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iBbonring  cattle,  and  by  parting  with  their  maintenance. 
BotJi  the  price  and  the  maintenance  of  the  cattle  which  are 
bought  in  and  fattened,  not  for  labour,  but  for  aale,  are  a 
oiculating  capital.  The  farmer  makes  his  profit  by  part- 
ing with  them,  A  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle  that, 
in  a  breeding  country,  is  bought  in,  neither  for  labour,  nor 
for  aale,  but  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  their  wool,  by 
their  milk,  and  by  their  increase,  is  a  fiied  capital.  The 
profit  is  made  by  keeping  them.  Their  maintenance  is  a 
drculating  capitaJ,  The  profit  is  made  by  parting  with  it; 
and  it  comes  back  with  both  ita  own  profit,  and  the  profit 
upon  the  whole  price  of  the  cattle,  in  the  price  of  the  wool, 
tne  milk,  and  the  increase.  The  whole  value  of  the  feed 
tooia  properly  a  fixed  capital.  Though  it  goes  backwards 
ted  forwards  between  the  ground  and  the  granary,  it 
Myer  changes  masters,  and  therefore  does  not  properly 
eireukte.  The  farmer  makes  his  profit,  not  by  its  sale,  but 
V  its  increase. 

The  general  stock  of  any  country  or  society  is  the  same 
litli  that  of  all  its  inhabitants  or  members,  and  therefore 
_  Botorally  divides  itself  into  the  same  three  portions,  each 
of  which  has  a  distinct  function  or  of&ce. 

The  first  ia  that  portion  which  is  reserved  for  immediate 
unaumption,  and  of  which  the  cbaraicteristic  is,  that  it 
iSords  no  revenue  or  profit.  It  consists  in  the  stock  of 
l»d,  clothes,  household  furniture,  Ac.  which  have  been 
(Mdiased  by  their  proper  consumers,  but  which  are  not  yet 
Bitirely  consumed.  The  whole  stock  of  mere  dwelling- 
hrasestoo  subsisting  at  anyone  time  in  the  country,  make 
'part  of  this  first  portion.  The  stock  that  is  laid  out  in  a 
Wnse,  if  it  is  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  the  proprietor, 
Maseg  from  that  moment  to  serve  in  the  function  of  a 
8^tal,  or  to  afford  any  revenue  to  its  owner.  A  dwelling- 
ttnee,  as  such,  contributes  nothing  to  the  revenue  of  its 
Bliabitant ;  and  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  estremely  useful  to 
'n.it  is  as  his  clothes 'and  household  furniture  are  useful 
liim,  which,  however,  make  a  part  of  his  expence,  and 
t  of  his  revenue.  If  it  is  to  be  let  to  a  tenant  for  rent, 
the  house  itself  can  produce  nothing,  the  tenant  must 
llBsys  pay  the  rent  out  of  some  other  revenue  which  he 
"  ives  ei&er  from  labour,  or  stock,  or  land.     Though  a 
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house,  therefore,  may  yield  a  revenue  to  its  proprietor,  ami 
thereby  eerve  in  the  functioa  of  a  capital  to  him,  it  cannot 
jdeld  any  to  the  public,  nor  serve  in  the  function  d  a 
capital  to  it,  and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  can  never  be  in  the  smallest  degree  increased  by  it. 
Clothes,  and  household  furniture,  in  the  same  manner, 
sometimes  yield  a  revenue,  and  thereby  serve  in  the  func- 
tion of  a  capital  to  particular  persons.  In  countries  where 
masqueradesarecommon,  it  is  atrade  to  let  out  masquerade 
dresses  for  a  night.  Upholsterers  frequently  let  furniture 
by  the  month  or  by  the  year.  Undertakers  let  the  furni- 
ture of  funerals  by  the  day  and  by  the  week.  Many  peopis 
let  furnished  houses,  and  get  a  rent,  not  only  for  the  TiK 
of  the  house,  but  for  that  of  the  furniture.  The  revenue, 
however,  which  is  derived  from  such  things,  must  alwaji 
be  u]timat«ly  drawn  from  some  other  source  of  revenne. 
Of  all  parts  of  the  stock,  either  of  an  individual,  or  of  a 
society,  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  what  is  laid 
out  in  bouBcs  is  most  slowly  consumed.  A  stock  of  clothea 
may  last  several  years :  a  stock  of  furniture  half  a  century 
or  a  century :  but  a  stock  of  houses,  well  built  and  property 
taken  care  of,  may  last  many  centuries.  Though  the 
period  of  their  total  consumption,  however,  is  more  distant, 
they  are  still  as  really  a  stock  reserved  for  immediate  con- 
sumptiou  as  either  clothes  or  household  furniture. 

The  second  of  the  three  portions  into  which  the  general 
stock  of  the  society  divides  itself,  is  the  fixed  capital ;  of 
which  the  characteristic  is,  that  it  affords  a  revenue  or 
profit  without  circulating  or  changing  masters,  it  consists 
chiefly  of  the  four  following  articles  : 

Firat,  of  all  useful  machines  and  instruments  of  tradB 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour : 

Secondly,  of  all  those  profitable  buildings  which  axe  die 
means  of  procuring  a  revenue,  not  only  to  their  propristot 
who  lets  them  for  a  rent,  but  to  the  person  who  posseeees 
them  and  pays  that  rent  for  them  ;  such  as  shops,  wsie- 
housea,  worldiouBea,  farmhouses,  with  all  their  necesKiiy 
buildings ;  stables,  granaries,  &c.  These  are  very  different 
from  mere  dwelling-houses.  They  are  a  sort  of  instm- 
meute  of  trade,  and  may  be  considered  in  the  same  %ht; 

Thirdly,  of  the  improvements  of  land,  of  what  haa  "  " 
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^ofi.ta'bly  laid  out  in  ckariDg>,  draining,  eDcloHiog, 
auring,  and  reducing  it  into  the  condition  most  proper  for 
illage  and  culture.  An  improved  fanu  may  very  justly 
>e  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  those  useful  machines 
Irliich  facilitate  and  ahridge  labour,  and  by  means  of  which, 
ui  equal  circulating  capital  can  afford  a  much  greater 
[erenue  to  its  employer.  An  improved  farm  ia  equally  ad- 
rantageoua  and  more  durable  than  any  of  those  machines, 
frequently  requiring  no  other  repairs  than  the  most  profit- 
able application  of  the  farmer's  capital  employed  in  culti- 
vating it : 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the 
faihabitanta  or  members  of  the  society.  The  acquisition  of 
such  talents,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  acquirer  during  his 
•ducation,  study,  or  apprenticeship,  always  costs  a  real  ex- 
pence,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and  realized,  as  it  were,  in 
lis  person.  Those  talents,  as  they  make  apart  of  his  fortune, 
Iko  do  they  likewise  of  that  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 
ffhe  improved  dexterity  of  a  workman  may  be  considered 
Jb  the  same  light  as  a  machine  or  instrument  of  trade  ivhich 
lacilitates  and  abridges  labour,  and  which,  though  it  coats 
S  certain  expence,  repays  that  expenee  with  a  profit. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  three  portiooa  into  which  the 
general  stock  of  the  society  naturally  divides  itseK,  is  the 
jcirculating  capital;  of  which  the  characteristic  ia,  that  it 
jfEords  a  revenue  only  by  circulating  or  changing  masters. 
It  is  composed  likewise  of  four  parts : 

First,  of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all  the  other  three 
tee  circulated  and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers : 

Secondly,  of  the  stock  of  provisions  which  are  in  the  pos- 
■easion  of  lie  butcher,  the  grazier,  the  farmer,  the  eom- 
inerchant,  the  brewer,  &c.  and  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
ptq)eGt  to  derive  a  profit ; 

i  Thirdly,  of  the  materiais,  whether  altogether  rude,  or 
bore  or  less  manufactured,  of  clothes,  furniture  and  build- 
ng,  which  are  not  yet  made  up  into  any  of  those  threo 
ibapeB,  but  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the 
lanufacturera,  the  mercers,  and  drapers,  the  timber-mer- 
hanta,  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  the  brickmakers,  &c. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  of  the  work  which  is  made  up  and 
ompleted,  but  which  ia  still  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant 


.^ 
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aaid  majiufacturer,  and  not  yet  dispoBed  of  or  distributed 
to  the  proper  consumers  ;  such  as  the  finished  work  wlikii 
we  frequently  find  readj-iaade  in  the  shops  of  the  smith, 
the  cabinet-maker,  the  goldsmith,  the  jeweller,  the  china- 
merchant,  &c.  The  circulatiog  capital  consists  in  this 
manner,  of  the  provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work  of 
i-.II  kinds  that  are  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  dealen. 
and  of  the  money  that  is  necessary  for  circulating  and  dis- 
tributing them  to  those  who  are  finally  to  use  or  to  con- 
sume them. 

Of  these  four  parts,  three,  proviaions,  materials,  ani 
finished  work,  are,  either  annually,  or  in  a  longer  « 
shorter  period,  regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and  placed, 
either  in  the  fixed  capital,  or  in  the  stock  reserved  for ' 
mediate  eonaumption. 

Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived  from, 
requires  to  be  continually  supported  by  a,  circuit 
capital.  All  useful  maehinea  and  instruments  of  tradej 
originally  derivedfrom  a  circulating  capital,  which  f  u  '" 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  majiil 
of  the  workmen  who  make  them.  They  require  too  &  i 
of  the  same  kind  to  keep  them  in  constant  repair. 

No  fiied  capital  can  yield  any  revenue  but  by 
of  a  circulating  capital.  The  most  useful  machuies 
instruments  of  trade  will  produce  nothing  without  the 
Gulatiag  capital  which  afEords  the  materials  they  are  eoK 
ployed  upon,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  ffli* 
employ  them.  Land,  however  improved,  will  yield  W> 
revenue  without  a  circulating  capital,  which  maintains  tlw 
labourers  who  cultivate  and  collect  its  produce. 

To  maintain  and  augment  the  stock  which  may  be  ifr 
served  for  immediate  consumption,  is  the  sole  end  »JW 
purpose  both  of  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals.  It  " 
this  stock  which  feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges  the  peopl* 
Their  riches  or  poverty  depends  upon  the  abundant  W 
sparing  aupplies  which  those  two  capitals  can  afford  to  lltf 
stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption. 

So  great  a.  part  of  the  circulating  capital  being  contino* 
uUy  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  otbw 
two  branches  of  the  general  stock  of  the  society;  it  ibusI 
in  its  turn  require  continual  supplies,  without  which  it 
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»uld  soon  ceaae  to  exist.  These  suppUea  are  principaUy 
lawo  from  three  sources,  the  produce  of  land,  of  mines, 
Bd  of  fisheries.  These  afford  continual  supphee  of  pro- 
ifflonB  and  materials,  of  which  part  is  afterwards  wrought 
p  into  finished  work,  and  bj  which  are  replaced  the  pro- 
laions,  materials,  and  finished  work  continually  with- 
nwn  from  the  circulating  capital.  From  mines  too  is 
tawn  what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  and  augmenting 
btpsit  of  it  which  consists  in  money.  For  though,  in 
ia  ordinary  course  of  business,  this  part  is  not.  like  the 
her  three,  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order  to  be 
iced  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the  general  stock  of 
le  Bociety,  it  must,  however,  like  all  other  things,  be 
Bst«d  and  worn  out  at  last,  and  sometimes  too  be  either 
Bt  or  sent  abroad,  and  must,  therefore,  require  continual, 
ongh,  no  doubt,  much  smaller  supplies. 
Iflnd,  mines,  and  fisheries,  require  all  both  a  fixed  and 
drcnlating  capital  to  cultivate  them :  and  their  produce 
nUces  with  a  profit,  not  only  those  capitals,  but  all  the 
lieTB  in  the  society.  Thus  the  farmer  annually  replaces 
I  the  manufacturer  the  provisions  which  he  had  consumed 
id  the  materials  which  he  had  wrought  up  the  year  be- 
te !  and  the  manufacturer  replaces  to  the  farmer  the 
ligied  work  which  he  had  wasted  and  worn  out  in  the 
nne  time.  This  is  the  real  exchange  that  is  annually 
ade  between  those  two  orders  of  people,  though  it  seldom 
►ppeos  that  the  rude  produce  of  the  one  and  the  manu- 
Kstnred  produce  of  the  other  are  directly  bartered  for  one 
Wither ;  because  it  seldom  happens  that  the  farmer  sells 
ta  com  and  his  cattle,  his  flas  and  his  wool,  to  the  very 
iniB  person  of  whom  he  chuses  to  purchase  the  clothes, 
nutnre,  and  instruments  of  trade  which  he  wants.  Ho 
Db,  therefore,  his  rude  produce  for  money,  with  which 
I  can  purchase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  manufac- 
md  produce  he  has  occasion  for.  Land  even  replaces,  in 
tit  at  least,  the  capitals  with  which  fisheries  and  mines 
*  cultivated.  It  is  the  produce  of  land  which  draws  the 
it  from  the  waters  ;  and  it  is  the  produce  of  the  surface 
(the  earth  which  extracts  the  minerals  from  its  bowela. 
The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fisheries,  when  their 
l*nral  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
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proper  application  of  tlie  capitals  employed  about  them. 
When  the  capitals  are  equal,  and  equally  well  applied,  it 
JB  in  proportion  to  their  natural  fertilitr. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  tolerable  Becuritv,  every 
man  of  common  understanding  will  endeaTour  to  emplor 
whatever  stotk  he  can  command,  in  procuring  either  pre- 
sent enjoTment  or  future  profit.  If  it  is  employed  in 
procuring  present  enjoyment,  it  is  a  stock  reeerTed  for 
immediate  consumption.  If  it  is  employed  ia  procori:^ 
future  profit,  it  must  procure  this  profit  either  by  frtaying 
with  him,  or  by  goii^  from  him.  In  the  one  case  it  iia 
fixed,  in  the  other  it  is  a  circulating  capitaL  A  man  mnat 
be  perfectly  crazy  who,  where  there  is  tolerable  secnritr, 
does  not  employ  all  the  stock  which  he  commands,  whetlwr 
it  be  his  own,  or  borrowed  of  other  people,  in  some  one  at 
other  of  those  three  ways. 

In  those  unfortunate  countries,  indeed,  where  memK 
continually  afraid  of  the  violence  of  their  suj>eriorB,  thtj 
frequently  burr  and  conceal  a  great  part  of  their  stack,  in 
order  to  have  it  always  at  hand  to  carry  with  them  h) 
some  place  of  safely,  in  case  of  their  being  threatensd 
with  any  of  those  disaatera  to  which  they  consider  than- 
selves  as  at  all  times  exposed.  This  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
mon practice  in  Turkey,  in  Indostan,  and,  I  believe,  in 
most  other  governments  of  Asia.  It  seems  to  have  been* 
common  practice  among  oar  ancestors  during  the  violentt 
of  the  feudal  government.  Treasure-trove  waa  in  tbo« 
times  considered  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the  revenue  (^ 
the  greatest  sover^gus  in  Europe.  It  consisted  in  ea^ 
treasure  as  waa  found  concealed  in  the  earth,  and  to  which 
no  particular  person  could  prove  any  right.  This  iB» 
leg&rdeA  in  those  times  as  so  important  an  object,  that  il 
was  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  sovereign,  loi 
neither  to  the  finder  nor  to  the  proprietor  of  the  lanl 
unless  the  right  to  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  latter  ly 
an  express  clause  in  his  charter.  It  was  put  ujwjn  the 
same  footing  with  gold  and  silver  mines,  which,  withon* 
a  special  clause  in  the  charter,  were  never  supposed  to  h« 
comprehended  in  the  general  grant  of  the  lands,  though 
of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  coal  were,  as  thingijr 
smaller  consequence. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


V  UOKEY  CODS  IDE  BED  AS  A.  FAKTICULAB 
THX  QEKERAL  8TOCK  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
EKPENCE   OF  UAIHTAININO   THE    NATIONAL 

IT  ha.6  been  Bhewn  in  the  first  Book,  that  the  price  of  the 
greater  part  of  commo<iitie8  resolves  itself  into  three 
)aH8,  of  which  one  pays  the  wages  of  the  labour,  another 
tbe  profits  of  the  stock,  and  a  third  the  rent  of  the  land 
thich  had  been  employed  in  producing  and  bringing  them 
to  market :  that  there  are,  indeed,  some  commodities  of 
which  the  price  is  made  up  of  two  of  those  parts  only,  the 
wagea  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock  ;  and  a  very  few 
in  vhich  it  consists  altogether  in  one,  the  wages  of  labour : 
Jut  that  the  price  of  every  commodity  necessarily  resolves 
tielf  into  some  one,  or  other,  or  all  of  these  three  parts  ; 
l*erj  part  of  it  which  goes  neither  to  rent  nor  to  wages, 
bang  necessarily  profit  to  somebody. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  has  been  observed,  with  regard 
to  every  particular  commodity,  taken  separately ;  it  must 
te  BO  with  regard  to  all  the  commodities  which  compose 
ft*  whole  annual  produce  of  the  laud  and  labour  of  every 
country,  taken  complexly.  The  whole  price  or  exchange- 
lb!e  value  of  that  annual  produce,  must  resolve  itself  into 
ie  Bame  three  parts,  and  be  parcelled  out  among  the 
Klferent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  either  as  the  wages  of 
their  labour,  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or  the  rent  of  their 

But  though  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
e  land  and  labour  of  every  country  is  thus  divided 
aong  and  constitutes  a  revenue  to  its  different  inhabi- 
Uita ;  yet  as  in  the  rent  of  a  private  estate  we  distinguish 
*tffeen  the  gross  rent  and  the  neat  rent,  so  may  we  Hke- 
viee  in  the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
Bountry, 

The  gross  rent  of  a  private  estate  comprehends  whatever 
Bpud  by  the  farmer;  the  neat  rent,  what  remains  free  to 
Bie  landlord,  after  deducting  the  espence  of  management. 
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of  repaJTB,  «ad  ifl  other  necesBaij  duvges ;  or  what,  witl 
out  hmting  his  estate,  be  ma  Kffcu<d  to  place  in  his  sIm 
teaored  for  immediate  oonmimptJtMi.  or  to  spend  upon  hi 
table,  equipage,  tlie  oTnamentx  of  hie  hoase  and  fornitUR 
Idb  jairate  aijo^menta  and  amusements.  His  real  weahl 
IB  in  proportitm,  not  to  his  gross,  bnt  to  his  neat  rent. 

The  gross  levenoe  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  gnat 
GOimti;  comprdiends  the  whoJe  annual  produce  of  their 
lutd  and  labour ;  the  ne&t  rerenne,  what  remains  {re«  la 
them  after  deducting'  the  eipence  of  maintaining;  fiiS. 
their  fiied ;  and,  seoindlT,  their  circulating  capital;  or 
wl^  withont  encroaching  upon  their  capital,  they  m 
pbux  in  their  stoc^  reserved  tor  immediate  couaumptiMi. 
or  spend  upon  their  subsistence,  conveniencies,  and  amw- 
meuts.  ITieir  real  wealth  too  is  in  proportion,  not  to 
their  gross,  but  to  their  neat  revenue. 
^The  whole  eipenoe  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital,  mint 
evidently  be  excluded  from  the  neat  revenueof  the  sooietT. 
Neither  the  materials  neeeesary  for  supporting  theirowfu! 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade,  their  profitable  boilJ- 
ings,  &c,  nor  the  produce  of  the  labour  necessary 
&shioning  those  materials  into  the  proper  form,  can 
make  any  part  of  it.  The  price  of  that  labour  may  ia 
make  a  part  of  it ;  as  the  workmen  so  employed  mayl 
the  whole  value  of  thmr  wages  in  their  stock  reservea 
immediate  consumption.  But  in  other  sorts  of  lal 
both  the  price  and  the  produce  go  to  this  stock,  the ; 
to  that  of  the  workmen,  the  produce  to  that  of  t 
people,  whose  subsistence,  conveniencies,  and 
are  augmented  by  the  labour  of  those  workmen. 

The  intention  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  increase  the. 
ductive  powers  of  labour,  or  to  enable  the  same  Dumh 
lalmurers  to  perform  a  much  greater  quantity  of  woric. 
a  farm  where  all  the  neeessarr  buildings,  fences,  (' 
communications,  Ac,  are  in  the  most  perfect  good 
the  same  number  of  labourers  and  labouring  catt 
raise  a  much  greater  proiluce,  than  in  one  of  equal  i 
and  equally  good  ground,  but  not  fiu^shed  with 
conveniencies.   In  manufactures  the  same  number  of  I 
assisted  with  the  best  machinery,  will  work  «p  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  with  more  imperfect! 
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I  of  trade.  The  eipence  which  is  properly  laid  out 
a  fixed  capital  of  any  kind,  is  always  repaid  with 
profit,  and  increaeeB  the  annual  produce  by  a  much 
reater  value  than  that  of  the  support  which  auchimprove- 
lenta  require.  This  support,  however,  still  requires  a. 
Brtain  portion  of  that  produce.  A  certain  quantity  of 
oat«riaJs,  and  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  workmen, 
>th  of  which  might  have  been  immediately  employed  to 
igment  the  food,  olothing,  and  lodging,  the  Bubeietfoce 
md  convenieneieB  of  the  society,  are  thus  diverted  to 
Bother  employment,  highly  advantageous  indeed,  but  still 
tSerent  from  this  one-  It  is  upon  this  aceount  that  all 
ich  improvements  in  mechanics,  as  enable  the  same  num- 
—n  of  workmen  to  perform  an  equal  quantity  of  work 
prili  cheaper  and  simpler  machinery  than  had  been  usual 
JetoTB,  are  always  regarded  as  advantageous  to  every 
ity.  A  certaiu  quantity  of  materials,  and  the  labour 
certain  number  of  workmen,  which  had  before  been 
anployed  in  supporting  a  more  complex  and  expensive 
Dachinery,  can  afterwards  be  applied  to  augment  the 
uantity  of  work  which  that  or  any  other  machinery  is  use- 
i!  only  for  performing.  The  undertaker  of  some  great 
Oumfactory  who  employs  a  thousand  a-year  in  the  main- 
Bnance  of  his  machinery,  if  he  can  reduce  this  espence  to 
ive  hnndred,  will  naturally  employ  the  other  five  hundred 
purchasing  an  additional  quantity  of  materials  to  be 
ought  up  by  an  additional  number  of  workmen.  The 
paatity  of  that  work,  therefore,  which  his  machinery  was 
isefol  only  for  performing,  will  naturally  be  augmented, 
6d  with  it  all  the  advantage  and  conveniency  which  the 
dety  can  derive  from  that  work. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in  a  great 
onntry,  may  very  properly  be  compared  to  that  of  repairs 
t  private  estate.  The  expence  of  repairs  may  frequently 
neeeBsaiT  for  supporting  the  produce  of  the  estate,  and 
insequently  both  the  gross  and  the  neat  rent  of  the  land- 
^td.  When  by  a  more  proper  direction,  however,  it  can 
idimioished  without  occasioning  any  diminution  of  pro- 
Ue,  the  gross  rent  remains  at  least  the  same  as  before, 
ii-  the  neat  rent  is  necessarily  augmented. 
Sot  though  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
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capital  is  thus  nec«BsanIy  excluded  from  tlie  neat  n 
of  the  Bociety,  it  is  not  the  same  case  with  that  of 
taining  the  circulating  capital.  Of  the  four  parts  of  whiA 
this  latter  capital  is  composed,  money,  proTiaions,  matemli, 
itnd  finished  work,  the  three  last,  it  has  already  beei 
obBerred,  are  r^ularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and  placed 
either  in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  society,  or  in  their  stock 
reeerred  for  immediate  consumption.  Whatever  portiouof 
fiiose  consumable  goods  is  not  employed  in  maintaining  ttte 
former,  goes  all  to  the  latter,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  atai 
revenue  of  the  society.  The  maintenance  of  those  Hint 
parts  of  the  circulating  capital,  therefore,  'withdraws  no 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  from  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
tiociety,  besides  what  is  necessary  for  maintaioing  the  fixed 
capitaL 

The  circulating  capital  of  a  society  is  in  this  respeet 
different  from  that  of  an  individual.  That  of  anindividoal 
is  totally  excluded  from  making  any  part  of  his  not 
revenue,  which  must  consist  altogether  in,  his  profits.  Bat 
though  the  circulating  capital  of  every  individual  makes  t 
part  of  that  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is  not 
upon  that  account  totally  excluded  from  making  a  purt 
likewise  of  their  neat  revenue.  Though  the  whole  goods 
in  a  merchant's  shop  must  by  no  means  be  placed  in  hia 
own  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  they  maj 
in  that  of  other  people,  who,  from  a  revenue  derived  from 
other  funds,  may  regularly  replace  their  value  to  him,  tfl- 
Ijether  with  its  profits,  without  occasioning  any  diminution 
either  of  his  capital  or  of  theirs. 
/  Money,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  circulatiut 
I  capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  maiutenance  can  occasioii 
any  diminution  in  their  neat  revenue. 

The  fixed  capital,  and  that  part  of  the  circulating  captll 
which  consists  in  money,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  revenus 
of  the  society,  bear  a  very  great  resemblance  to  one 
another. 

First,  as  those  machines  and  instruments  of  trade,  &ii., 
require  a  certain  expence,  first  to  erect  them,  and  after- 
wards to  support  them,  both  which  expenses,  though  thej 
make  a  part  of  the  gross,  are  deductions  from  the  nefrt 
revenue  of  the  society ;  so  the  stock  of  money  which  dico- 
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■s  in  any  country  must  require  a  certain  expenc«,  first  to 
fleet  it,  and  afterwarda  to  support  it,  both  which  ei- 
s,  though  they  make  a  part  of  the  gross,  are,  in  the 
manner,  deductions  from  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
mety.  A  certain  quantity  of  very  valuahle  materiala, 
»ld  Had  ailver,  and  of  very  curious  labour,  instead  of  aug- 
Bating  the  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  the 
ibaiBtence,  conveniencJes,  and  amusementB  of  individuals, 
employed  in  supporting  that  great  but  eipensive  instru- 
lent  of  commerce,  by  means  of  which  every  individual  in 
le  society  has  his  subsistence,  conveniences,  and  amuse- 
Wnta,  regularly  distributed  to  him  in  their  pi:oi>er 
proportion. 

Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  instruments  of  trade,  &c. 

riiich  compose  the  fixed  capital  either  of  an  individual  or 

society,  make  no  part  either  of  the  gross  or  of  the  neat 

erenae  of  either;  so  money,  by  means  of  which  the  whole 

erenue  of  the  society  is  regularly  distributed  among  all 

■  different  members,  makes  itself  no  part  of  that  revenue. 

18  great  wheel  of  circulation  is  altogether  different  from 

s  goods  which  are  circulated  by  means  of  it.   The  revenue 

the  society  consists  altogether  in  those  goods,  and  not  in 

B  wheel  which  circulates  them.     In  computing  either  the 

oil  or  the  neat  revenue  of  any  society,  we  must  alwavs, 

xm  their  whole  annual  circulation  of  money  and  goods, 

daet  the  whole  value  of  the  money,  of  which  not  a  single 

Birthing  can  ever  make  any  part  of  either. 

'  It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  which  can  make 

Biig  proposition  appear  either  doubtful   or  paradoxical. 

When  properly  explained  and  understood,  it   is   almost 

■ilf-tvident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  particular  sum  of  money,  we  some- 

ues  mean  nothing  but  the  metal  pieces  of  which  it  is 

jDmposed ;  and  sometimes  we  include  in  our  meaning  some 

"Wure  reference  to  the  goods  which  can  be  had  in  ex- 

iaage  for  it,  or  to  the  power  of  purchasing  which  the 

poesession  of  it  conveys.     Thus  when  we  say,  that  the 

Mculating  money  of  England  has  been  computed  at  eigh- 

fW  mdlions,  we  mean  only  to  express  the  amount  of  the 

Mtal  pieces,  which  some  writers  have  computed,  or  rather 

■at^  supposed  to  circulate  in  that  countiy.     But  when  we 
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Bay,  tWt  a  man  ia  worth  fi 

we  mean  commonly  to  esp 

metal  piecee  whicli  are  annually  paid,  to  mm,  ou 

of  the  goods  which  he  can  annually  purchase  or  conBaa 

We  meaji  commonly  to  ascertain  what  is  or  ought  to  be  Ii 

way  of  living,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  necessan 

and  convenienciea  of  hfe  in  which  he  can  with  propriel 

indulge  himself. 

When,  by  any  particular  sum  of  money,  we  mean  E( 
only  to  ejpresa  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  of  which; 
is  composed,  but  to  include  in  its  si^ification  some  ohscni 
reference  to  the  goods  which  can  be  had  in  exchange  fc 
them,  the  wealth  or  revenue  which  it  in  this  case  denoW 
is  equal  only  to  one  of  the  two  values  which  are  thus  int 
mated  somewhat  ambiguously  by  the  same  word,  and  t 
the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former,  to  the  moMj' 
worth  more  properly  than  to  the  money. 

Thus  if  a  guinea  be  the  weekly  pension  of  a  particuJi 
person,  he  can  in  the  course  of  the  week  purchase  with  it 
certain  quantity  of  subsistence,  convenienciea,  and  amuft 
ments.  In  proportion  aa  this  quantity  is  great  or  small,  s 
are  his  real  riches,  his  real  weekly  revenue.  His  weetl 
revenue  is  certainly  not  equal  both  to  the  guinea,  aadt 
what  can  be  purchased  with  it,  hut  only  to  one  or  othail 
those  two  equal  values ;  and  to  the  latter  i 
than  to  the  former ;  to  the  guinea's  worth  rather  tl 
the  guinea. 

If  the  pension  of  such  a  person  was  paid  to  him,  t 
gold,  but  in  a  weekly  bill  for  a  guinea,  his  revenue  8i 
would  not  so  properly  consist  in  the  piece  of  paper,  « 
what  he  could  get  for  it.  A  guinea  may  be  considered  i 
a  bill  for  a  certain  quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniencii 
upon  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  revent 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid,  does  not  so  properly  aoi 
sist  in  the  piece  of  gold,  as  in  what  he  can  get  for  it,  or  i 
what  he  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it  could  be  exchanged  f( 
nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill  upon  a  bankrupt,  bo  of  ( 
more  value  than  the  most  useless  piece  of  paper. 

Though  the  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  the  differa 
inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  the  same  manner,  i 
and  in  reality  frequently  is  paid  to  them  in  mouE^tJ 
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g»al  riches,  LoweTCr,  the  real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of 

mU  of  them  taktin  together,  must  always  be  great  or  small 

Eon  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  consumable  good^  which 

F  they  can  all  of  them  purchase  with  this  money.   The  whole 

1  levenue  of  aU  of  them  taken  together  is  evidently  not  equal 

to  both  the  money  and  the  consumable  goods ;  but  onlj  to 

Due  or  other  of  thoaa  two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more 

properly  than  to  the  former. 

,  !Hiough  we  frequently,  therefore,  eipreaa  a  person's 
Wvenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are  annually  paid  to 
um,  it  ia  because  the  amount  of  thoae  pieces  regulates  the 
Bitent  of  his  power  of  purchaBing,  or  the  value  of  the  goods 
Irhich  he  can  annually  afford  to  consume.  We  still  con- 
Kderhis  revenue  as  conBisting  in  this  power  of  purchasing 
'  consuming,  and  not  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it. 
Bat  if  this  is  sufficiently  evident  even  with  regard  to  an 
individual,  it  is  still  more  so  with  regard  to  a  society.  The 
uaoimt  of  the  metal  pieces  which  are  annually  paid  to  an 
:bdividual,  is  often  precisely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and  is 
npOD  that  account  the  shortest  and  best  expression  of  its 
Twne.  But  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  circulate 
b  B.  society,  can  never  he  equal  t-o  the  revenue  of  aU  its 
nembers.  As  the  same  guinea  which  pays  the  weekly 
on  of  one  man  to-day,  may  pay  that  of  another  to- 
nomrw,  and  that  of  a  third  the  day  thereafter,  the  amount 
<il  the  metal  pieces  which  annually  circulate  in  any  country, 
niut  always  be  of  much  less  value  than  the  whole  money 
|)eiuionB  annually  paid  with  them.  But  the  power  of  pur- 
Wfdng,  or  the  goods  which  can  successively  be  bought 
*itli  the  whole  of  those  money  pensions  as  they  are  succes- 
nvely  paid,  must  always  be  precisely  of  the  same  value 
witli  those  pensions ;  as  must  hkewise  be  the  revenue  of 
the  different  persons  to  whom  they  are  paid.  That  revenue, 
tiifflefore,  cannot  consist  in  those  metal  pieces,  of  which  the 
iDWimt  is  so  much  inferior  to  its  value,  but  in  the  power 
rf  purchasing,  in  the  goods  which  can  successively  be 
^nght  with  them  as  they  circulate  from  hand  to  hand. 

Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  circulation,  the 
peat  instrument  of  commerce,  like  all  other  instruments 
ol  trade,  though  it  makes  a  part  and  a  very  valuable  part 
rfthe  capital,  makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  society 


to  which  it  belonga ;  and  though  the  metal  pieces  of  whick 
it  ia  composed,  iu  the  course  of  their  annual  circulation, 
distribute  to  every  man  the  revenue  which  properly  belong! 
to  him,  they  make  themselveB  do  part  of  that  revenue. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  machines  and  instruments  of 
trade,  &c.,  which  compose  the  fixed  capital,  bear  this  iat- 
ther  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  circulating  capiol 
which  conmsts  in  nkoney ;  that  as  every  saving  in  the  ei- 
pence  of  erecting  and  supporting  those  machines,  wbich 
does  not  diminish  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  is  tl 
improvement  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society  j  so  evflj 
saving  in  the  expence  of  collecting  and  supporting  that  put 
of  the  circulatiug  capital  which  consists  in  money,  is  an 
improvement  of  exactly  the  same  kind. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it  has  partly  too  been  ei> 
plained  already,  in  what  manner  every  saving  in  the  ei- 
pence  of  supporting  the  fixed  capital  is  an  improvement  of 
the  neat  revenue  of  the  society.  The  whole  capital  of  tbt 
■undertaker  of  every  work  is  necessarily  divided  between  fail 
fixed  and  his  circulating  capital.  While  his  whole  cajNtal 
remains  the  same,  the  smaller  the  one  part,  the  greater 
must  necessarily  be  the  other.  It  ia  the  circulating  cafutil 
■which  furnishes  the  materials  and  wages  of  labour,  «rf 
puts  industiy  into  motion.  Every  eavijig,  therefore,  in  tt* 
expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital,  which  does  not 
diminish  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  must  increue 
the  fund  which  puts  industry  into  motion,  and  consequent!/ 
the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  real  revenue  of 
every  society. 

The  substitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and  silTdf 
money,  replaces  a  very  expensive  instrument  of  commerce 
with  one  much  less  costly,  and  sometiiues  equally  con- 
venient. Circulation  comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new 
wheel,  which  it  costs  leas  both  to  erect  and  to  maintain 
than  the  old  one.  But  in  what  manner  this  oj.ieration  ii 
performed,  and  in  what  manner  it  tends  to  increase  either 
the  gross  or  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society,  is  not  alto- 
gether so  obvious,  and  may  therefore  require  some  furthff 
explication. 

There  are  several  different  sorts  of  paper  money;  j| 
I  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and  bankers  are  the  c] 


rhict  ia  best  known,  and  which  seems  best  adapted  for  this 
nrpose. 

■When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  Lave  such 
lonfldenee  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence  of  a.  par- 
imlar  banker,  as  to  beliere  that  he  ie  always  ready  to  pay 
wn  demand  such  of  hie  promisaory  notes  as  are  likely  to 
I  at  any  time  presented  to  him ;  those  notes  come  to 
tte  the  same  currency  as  gold  and  ailTer  money,  from  the 
bnfidence  that  such  money  can  at  any  time  be  ha!d  for  them. 
A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  customers  his  own 
romiasory  notes,  to  the  extent,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  hnn- 
red  thousand  pounds.  As  those  notes  serve  all  the  pur- 
sea  of  money,  his  debtors  pay  him  the  same  interest  as  if 
i  had  lent  them  so  m.uch  money.  This  interest  ia  the 
inroe  of  his  gain.  Though  some  of  those  notes  are  eon- 
nniaUy  coming  back  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them 
ontiiiue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years  t<^ther. 
lOUgh  he  has  generally  in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to 
e  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  twenty  thousand 
lands  in  gold  and  silver  may,  frequently,  be  a  sufficient 
toTiaion  for  answering  occasional  demands.  By  this  opera- 
bh,  therefore,  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  mlver 
eiform  all  the  functions  which  a  hundred  thousand  could 
wise  have  performed.  The  same  exchanges  may  be 
i,  the  same  quantity  of  consumable  goods  may  be  cir- 
Blated  and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers,  by 
^eans  of  his  promissory  notes,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
Kmaand  pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and  silver 
loney.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  silver,  there- 
ffe,  can,  in  this  manner,  be  spared  from  the  circulation  of 
ie  country  ;  and  if  different  operations  of  the  same  kind 
tottld,  at  the  same  time,  be  carried  on  by  many  different 
taks  and  banters,  the  whole  circulation  may  thus  be  con- 
ncted  with  a  fifth  part  only  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
^nld  otherwise  have  been  requisite. 

I*t  US  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  circulating 
wiey  of  some  particular  country  amounted,  at  a  particular 
~B,  to  one  million  sterUng,  that  sum  being  then  sufficient 
urculating  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
our.  Let  US  suppose  too,  that  some  time  thereafter, 
uerent  banks  and  bankers  issued  promissory  notes,  pay- 
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able  to  the  bearer,  to  the  extent  of  one  milhon,  reserving 
in  their  difEerent  coffers  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
answering  occasional  demands.  There  would  remain, 
therefore,  in  circulation,  eight  hundred  thousand  poundB  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  a  million  of  bonk  notes,  or  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  paper  and  money  together, 
But  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  th« 
country  had  before  required  only  one  million  to  circulate 
and  distribute  it  to  its  proper  consumers,  and  that  anniul 
produce  oanuot  be  immediately  augmented  by  those  opera- 
tions of  banking.  One  milhon,  therefore,  will  be  Buf&cieiit 
to  circulate  it  after  them.  The  goods  to  he  bought  and 
sold  being  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the  same  qnantitj 
of  money  will  be  sufScient  for  buying  and  seUing  them. 
The  channel  of  circulation,  if  I  may  he  allowed  such  an  ex- 
pression, will  remain  precisely  the  same  as  before.  Ooa 
milhon  we  have  supposed  sufficient  to  fill  that  chans^ 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  poured  into  it  beyond  this  biub. 
cannot  run  in  it,  hut  must  overflow.  One  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  therefore,  must  overflow,  that  sum 
being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  the  circnls- 
tion  of  the  country.  But  though  this  sum  cannot  be  em- 
ployed at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle, 
It  will,  therefore,  be  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  seek  that  pro- 
fitable employm.ent  which  it  cannot  find  at  home.  But  the 
paper  cannot  go  abroad  ;  because  at  a  distance  from  tlifl 
DEinks  which  issue  it,  and  from  the  country  in  which  pay- 
ment of  it  can  be  esaeted  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received  in. 
common  payments.  Gold  and  silver,  therefore,  to  tlia 
amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  will  be  sent 
abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home  circulation  will  remun 
filled  with  a  million  of  paper,  instead  of  a  million  of  those 
metals  which  filled  it  before. 

But  though  BO  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  thus 
sent  abroad,  we  must  not  imagine  that  it  is  sent  abroail 
for  nothing,  or  that  its  proprietors  make  a  present  of  it  to 
foreign  nations.  They  will  exchange  it  for  foreign  good* 
of  some  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  supply  the  coobud^^ 
tion  either  of  some  other  foreign  country,  or  of  tbeir 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  goods  in  on«  f< 
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L  country  in  order  to  supply  the  conHumptioii  of  another,  or 

mpD  wha,t  is  called  the  carrying  trade,  'what«Ter  profit  they 

Bnake  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their  own 

Joountiy.     It  is  like  a  new  fund,  created  for  carrying  on  a 

Dew  trade ;    domestic  busineBs  being  now  transacted  by 

paper,  and  the  gold  and  silver  being  converted  into  a  fund 

for  this  new  trade. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home  eon- 

J    munption,  they  may  either,  first,  purchase  such  goods  as  are 

I  likely  to  be  consumed  by  idle  people  who  produce  nothing, 

P  inch  as  foreign  wines,  foreign  silks,  &c. ;  or,  secondly,  they 

I    may  purchase  an  additional  stock  of  materiala,  tools,  and 

provisions,  in  order  to  maintain  and  employ  an  additional 

number  of  industrious  people,  who  reproduce,  with  a  profit, 

the  value  of  their  annual  consumption. 

I       So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  first  way,  it  promotes 

l|  prodigality,  increases  expence  and  consumption  without  in- 

■>  CTswing  production,  or  establishing  any  permanent  fund 

for  gupporting  that  expence,  and  is  in  every  respect  hurtful 

to  the  society. 

8o  £ir  as  it  is  employed  in  the  second  way,  it  promotes 
industry  ;  and  though  it  inereaaes  the  consumption  of  the 
■odety,  it  provides  a  permanent  fund  for  supporting  that 
wrasomption,  the  people  who  consume  reproducing,  with  a 
profit,  the  whole  value  of  their  annual  consumption.  The 
groM  revenue  of  the  society,  the  annual  produce  of  their 
lud  and  labour,  is  increased  by  the  whole  value  which  the 
Uboni  of  those  workmen  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which 
lii^  are  employed;  andtheir  neat  revenue  by  what  remains 
pf  this  value,  after  deducting  what  is  necessary  for  sup- 
prating  the  tools  and  instruments  of  their  trade. 

Tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  which,  being 
ftwied  abroad  by  those  operations  of  banking,  is  employed  in 
THuchasing  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  is  and  must 
iM  employed  in  purchasing  those  of  this  second  kind,  seems 
■"rtonly  probable  but  almost  unavoidable.  Though  some 
irticuiar  men  may  sometimes  increase  their  expence  very 
wmsiderably,  though  their  revenue  does  not  increase  at  all, 
"a  may  be  assured  that  no  class  or  order  of  men  ever  does 
*>;  because,  though  the  principles  of  common  prudence  do 
uot  always  govern  the  conduct  of  every  individual,  they 
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alwava  inflaence  that  of  the   majoritT  of  eray 
order.  But  the  rerenue  of  idle  people,  considered  a 
or  order,  cannot,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be  increased  byd 
uperationa  of  banking.    Their  expence  in  general,  tl 
(ttnnot  be  much  increased  br  them,  though  that  of  » 
iodmdiiala  among  them  maj,  and  in  reality  eomet' 
The  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  foreign  g 
Wing  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  game,  as  be&>re,  a 
HDoaU.  part  of  the  money,  which  being  forced  abi 
tboee  operations  of  banking,  is  employed  in  | 
foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  is  likely  to  b 
ployed  in  purchasing  those  for  their  use.    The  g 
of  it  will  naturally  be  destined  for  the  employment  a 
dustty,  and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  idleness. 

When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  industry  vrtiicli 
circulating  capital  of  any  society  can  employ,  we  I 
tdways  have  regard  to  those  parts  of  it  only,  which  a 
in  provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work :  the  other,  i 
consists  in  money,  and  which  serves  only  to  nrcniat^  thoK 
three,  must  always  be  deducted.  In  order  to  put  indostfT 
into  motion,  three  things  are  requisite ;  materials  to  vnk 
upon,  tools  to  work  with,  and  the  wa^es  or  recompenee  fot 
the  sake  of  which  the  work  is  done.  Money  is  neither  ft 
material  to  work  upou,  nor  a  tool  to  work  with ;  and 
though  the  wages  of  the  workmen  are  commonly  paid  tn 
him  in  money,  his  real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other  men, 
consists,  not  in  the  money,  but  in  the  money's  worth ;  not 
in  the  metal  pieces,  hut  in  what  can  be  got  for  them. 
■A«The  quantity  of  industry  which  any  capital  can  emrfoj. 
must,  evidently,  be  equal  to  the  number  of  workmenidwn 
it  can  supply  with  materials,  tools,  and  a  maintenance  suit- 
able to  the  nature  of  the  work.  Money  may  be  requisite 
for  purchasing  the  materials  and  tools  of  the  work,  as  Tell 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen.  But  the  quantity  of 
industry  which  the  whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly 
not  equal  both  to  the  money  which  purchases,  and  to  tha 
matenals,  tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  purcbasd 
with  it ;  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  those  two  values,  ami 
to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

When  paper  is  substituted  in  the  room  of  gold  and  si 
money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials,  tools,  and  i 
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tenance,  which  the  whole  circiila,tiag  capital  can  supply. 
Rift;  be  increaaed  by  the  whole  value  of  gold  aod  silver 
which  used  to  be  emploTed  Id  purchasing  them.  The 
irtiole  value  o£  the  great  wheel  of  circulation  and  distribu- 
tion, is  added  to  the  goods  which  are  circulated  and  dig* 
tribated  by  means  of  it,  The  operation,  in  some  measure, 
lewmbles  that  of  the  undertaker  of  some  great  work,  who, 
inconsequence  of  some  improvement  in  mechauica,  takes 
down  hia  old  machinery,  and  adds  the  difference  between 
its  price  and  that  of  the  new  to  hia  circulating  capital,  ti) 
the  fand  from  which  he  furniahes  materiala  and  wages  to 
his  workmen. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  of 
wy  eountry  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  prgducu 
circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. It  has  been  computed  by  different  authors  at  a 
fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of 
that  value.  But  how  smaU  soever  the  proportion  whicit 
the  circulating  money  may  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
Mnual  produce,  as  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  a  small 
part,  of  that  produce,  is  ever  deetined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  industry,  it  must  always  bear  a  very  conaider- 
*hie  proportion  to  that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  the 
tnbstitution  of  paper,  the  gold  and  silver  necessary  for 
OKoktion  is  reduced  to,  perhaps,  a  fifth  part  of  the  former 
nuantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
four-fifths  be  added  to  the  funds  which  are  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  industry,  it  must  make  a  very  consider- 
ible addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  industry,  and,  uoa- 
iequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  laud  and 
Ittliour. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  these  five-and- 
tweuty  or  thirty  years,  been  performed  in  Scotland,  by  the 
fifwtion  of  new  banking  companies  in  almost  every  con- 
•derahle  town,  and  even  in  some  country  villages.  The 
fifecta  of  it  have  been  precisaly  those  above  described.  The 
™inesa  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by 
Wmbb  of  the  paper  of  those  different  banldng  companies, 
*ith  which  purchases  and  payments  of  all  kinds  are  com- 
OfflJj  made.     Silver  very  seldom  appears  except  in  tha 

~^  of  a  twenty  shillings  bank  note,  and  gold  stiil 
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Bcldomer.  But  though  the  conduct  of  all  those  diifei 
companies  has  not  been  unexceptionable,  and  has 
dingly  required  an  act  of  parliament  to  regulate  it ;  tlu 
country,  notwithstanding,  has  evidently  derived  great 
beuefik  from  their  trade.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  tlia 
trade  of  the  city  of  Qlasgow  doubled  in  about  fifteen  yean 
after  the  first  erection  of  the  banks  there ;  and  that  the 
trade  of  Scotland  has  more  than  quadrupled  gincethe  fint 
erection  of  the  two  puhlic  banks  at  Edinburgh,  of  whicli 
the  one,  called  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  established  lij 
act  of  parliament  in  169S ;  the  other,  called  The  Boyil 
Bank,  by  royaJ  charter  in  1727.  Whether  the  trade,  either 
of  Scotland  in  general,  or  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  pard* 
cular,  has  really  increaeed  in  so  great  a  proportion,  during 
BO  short  a  period,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  If  either  rf 
them  has  increased  in  this  proportion,  it  seems  to  he  an 
effect  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sole  operationof 
this  cause.  That  the  trade  and  industry  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever, have  increased  very  considerably  during  this  period, 
and  that  the  banks  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  thia 
increase,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  silver  money  whiuh  circulated  in  Scot- 
land before  the  TJnion,  in  1707,  and  which,  immediatelj 
after  it,  was  brought  into  the  bank  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
lie  re-coined,  amountedtOi£411, 117  IDs.  9rf.  sterling.  No 
account  has  been  got  of  the  gold  coin ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  ancient  accounts  of  the  mint  of  Scotland,  that  the 
value  of  the  gold  annually  coined  somewhat  exceeded  that 
of  the  silver,'  There  were  a  good  many  people  too  upon 
this  occasion,  who,  from  a  difQdence  of  repayment,  did  not 
bring  their  silver  into  the  bank  of  Scotland ;  and  there 
was,  besides,  some  English  coin,  which  was  not  called  in. 
The  whole  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  which 
circulated  in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  cannot  he  esti- 
mated at  less  than  a  milliou  sterling.  It  seems  to  have 
constituted  almost  the  whole  circulation  of  that  country; 
for  though  the  circulation  of  the  hank  of  Scotland,  which 
had  then  no  rival,  was  considerable,  it  seems  to  have  made 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole.     In  the  present  timai 
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ihe  whole  (nreulation  of  Scotlaiid  cannot  be  estimated  at 
Ifsa  than  two  millions,  of  which  that  part  which  consiatB 
"  'd  and  silver,  moet  probably,  doea  not  amount  to  half 
lion.  But  though  the  circulating  gold  and  silver  of 
Scotland  have  suffered  so  great  a  diminution  dnring  this 
period,  its  real  riches  and  prosperity  do  not  appear  to  have 
nifered  any.  Its  agricalture,  manufacturea,  and  trade, 
on  the  contrary,  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour, 
We  evidently  been  augmented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  that  is,  by 
idvancing  money  upon  them  before  they  are  due,  that  the 
greater  part  of  banks  and  bankers  issue  their  promissory 
notes.  They  deduct  always,  upon  whatever  sum  they  ad- 
■'inoe,  the  legal  interest  till  the  bill  shall  become  due. 
The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  i^tacee  to 
the  bank  the  value  of  what  had  been  advanced,  together 
■with  a  clear  profit  of  the  interest.  The  banker  who  ad- 
'ances  to  the  merchant  whose  bill  he  discounts,  not  gold 
«id  silver,  but  his  own  promissory  notes,  has  the  adven- 
ts of  being  able  to  discount  to  a  greater  amount  by  the 
niole  value  of  his  promissory  notes,  which  he  finds,  by 
experience,  are  commonly  in  circulation.  He  is  thereby 
enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain  of  interest  on  so  much 
» larger  sum. 

Tbecommerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  present  is  not  very 
|Mat,  was  still  more  inconsiderable  when  the  two  first. 
'  ng  companies  were  established ;  and  those  companies 
■would  have  had  but  little  trade,  had  they  confined  their 
tuaineas  to  the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange.  They 
fevraited,  therefore,  another  method  of  issuing  their  pro- 
niiwory  notes ;  by  granting,  what  they  called  cash  accounts, 
tbat  ia,  by  giving  credit  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  sum  (two 
or  three  thousand  poimda  for  example),  to  any  individual 
who  could  procure  two  persons  of  undoubted  credit  and 
B^od  landed  estate  to  become  surety  for  him,  that  what- 
BTer  money  should  be  advanced  to  him,  within  the  sum  for 
•"lich  the  credit  had  been  given,  should  be  repaid  upon 
™Mnd,  together  with  the  legal  interest.  Credits  of  this 
"•Dd  are,  I  believe,  commonly  giunted  by  banks  and 
l*ii]cers  in  all  different  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  eaay 
^oiM  upon  which  the  Scotch  banking  companies  accept 
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of  repayment  are,  bo  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them,  and 
have,  perhaps,  been  the  principal  cause,  both  of  the  great 
trade  of  those  companies,  and  of  the  benefit  which  the 
country  has  received  from  it. 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  thia  kind  with  one  of  those 
companies,  and  borrows  a  thousand  pounds  upon  it,  for 
example,  may  repay  this  sum  piece-meal,  by  twenty  and 
thirty  pounds  at  a  time,  the  company  discounting  a  pro- 
portionable part  of  the  interest  of  the  great  sum  &Dm  tba 
day  on  which  each  of  those  small  sums  is  paid  in,  till  the 
whole  be  in  this  manner  repaid.  All  merchants,  therefore, 
and  almost  all  men  of  businesa,  find  it  conyenient  to  keep 
BUch  cash  accounts  with  them,  and  are  thereby  interested 
to  promote  the  trade  of  those  companies,  by  readily  reoaT- 
ing  their  notes  in  all  payments,  and  by  encoura^ng  all 
those  with  whom  they  have  any  influence  to  do  the  same. 
The  banks,  when  their  customers  apply  to  them  for  money, 
generally  advance  it  to  them  in  tbeir  own  promiaaory  notes. 
These  the  merchants  pay  away  to  the  manufacturers  for 
goods,  the  manufacturers  to  the  farmers  for  materials  and 

C'viaiona,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent,  ths 
dlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for  the  oon- 
veniencies  and  lusuries  with  which  they  supply  them.  Bud 
the  merchants  again  return  them  to  the  banks  in  ordorto 
balance  their  cash  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  ms)' 
have  borrowed  of  them ;  and  thus  almost  the  whole  money 
business  of  the  country  is  transacted  by  means  of  them. 
Hence  the  great  trade  of  those  companies. 

By  means  of  those  cash  accounts  every  merchant  can. 
without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade  than  be 
otherwise  could  do.  If  there  are  two  merchants,  one  In 
London,  and  the  other  in  Edinbui^h,  who  employ  equal 
stocks  in  the  same  branch  of  trade,  the  Edinburgh  mer- 
chant can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade, 
and  give  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
the  London  merchant.  The  London  merchant  must  always 
keep  by  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  either  in  hia 
own  coffers,  or  in  those  of  hia  banker,  who  gives  him  no 
interest  for  it,  in  order  to  answer  the  demands  continually 
coming  upon  him  for  payment  of  the  goods  which  he 
purchases  upon  credit.     Let  the  ordinary  amount  of  thi^ 
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nun  be  supposed  five  hundred  pounds.  The  val'je  of  the 
goods  in  his  warehouse  muet  always  be  less  bj  five  hundred 
jKmnds  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he  not  been  obliged 
to  keep  such  a  sum  unemployed.  Let  us  suppose  that  he 
generally  dispOBes  of  his  whole  stock  upon  hand,  or  of 
goods  to  the  value  of  his  whole  stock  upon  hand,  once  in 
the  year.  By  being  obliged  to  keep  so  great  a  sum  un- 
employed, he  must  sell  in  a  year  five  hundred  pounds' 
irorth  leas  goods  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  His 
Miunal  profits  must  be  lese  by  all  that  he  could  have  made 
l)j  the  sale  of  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  more  goods ; 
and  the  number  of  people  employed  in  preparing  hia  goods 
for  market,  must  be  leaa  by  aU  those  that  five  hundred 
pounds  more  stock  could  have  employed.  The  merchant 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  no  money  un- 
employed for  answering  such  occasional  demands.  When 
tliej  actually  come  upon  him,  he  satisfies  them  from  hia 
fflBh  account  with  the  bonk,  and  gradually  replaces  the 
sum  borrowed  with  the  money  or  paper  which  cornea  in 
from  the  occasional  sales  of  his  goods.  With  the  same 
rtoci,  therefore,  he  can,  without  imprudence,  have  at  all 
timflg  in  hia  warehouse  a  lai^er  quantity  of  goods  than  the 
london  merchant ;  and  can  thereby  both  make  a  greater 
profit  himself,  and  give  constant  employment  to  a  greater 
number  of  industrious  people  who  prepare  those  goods  for 
ibe  market.  Hence  the  great  benefit  which  the  country 
has  derived  from  this  trade. 

•"The  facility  of  discounting  biUs  of  exchange,  it  may  be 
thought,  indeed,  gives  the  English  merchants  a  conveuiency 
equivalent  to  the  cash  accounts  of  the  Scotch  merchants. 
Eit  the  Scotch  merchants,  it  must  be  remembered,  can 
diBCoont  their  bills  of  exchange  as  e.asily  aa  the  English 
merchants ;  and  have,  besides,  the  additional  conveniency 
of  their  cash  accounts. 

Ibe  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which  can  easily 
'4^Hlftte  in  any  country  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  the 
MKBnd  silver,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  or  which 
We^commerce  being  supposed  the  same)  would  circulate 
"Iwe,  if  there  was  no  paper  money.  If  twenty  shilling 
WteB,  for  example,  are  the  lowest  paper  money  current  in 
™t]aind,  the  whole  of  that  currency  which  can  easily 
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circulate  there  cannot  exceed  tte  aum  of  gold  and  ati 
which  would  be  necessatT  for  transacting  the  annunli. 
changes  of  twenty  shillings  value  and  uptrarda  OBuaSj 
transacted  within  that  country.  Should  the  circulatiiig 
paper  at  anj  time  exceed  that  sum,  as  the  excess  could 
neither  be  sent  abroad  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulatica 
of  the  countTj,  it  must  immediately  return  upon  the  banks 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  aiiver.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  m.ore  of  this  paper 
than  was  necessary  for  transacting  their  business  at  honui 
and  as  they  oould  not  send  it  abroad,  they  would  im- 
mediately demand  payment  of  it  from  the  bants.  When 
this  superfluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold  and  ailm, 
they  could  easily  find  a  use  for  it  by  sending  it  abroad; 
but  they  could  find  none  while  it  remained  in  the  shape  rf 
paper.  There  would  immediately,  therefore,  be  a  run 
upon  the  banks  to  the  whole  extent  of  this  superfluoni 
paper,  and,  if  they  shewed  any  difficulty  or  backwardnew 
in  payment,  to  a  much  greater  extent;  the  alarm,  which 
this  would  occasion,  necessarily  increasing  the  run. 

Over  and  above  the  expenees  which  are  common  to  every 
branch  of  trade ;  such  as  the  expence  of  house-rent,  thu 
wa^s  of  servants,  clerks,  accountants,  &c ;  the  eipence* 
peculiar  to  a  bank  consist  chiefly  in  two  articles :  First, 
in  the  e:xpence  of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its  coffers,  for  an- 
swering the  occasional  demands  of  the  holders  of  its  notes, 
a  large  sum  of  money,  of  which  it  loses  the  interest;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  espence  of  replenishing  those  coffers  as  fast 
as  they  are  emptied  by  answering  such  occasional  demands. 

A  banking  company,  which  issues  more  paper  than  can 
be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  of  which 
the  excess  is  continually  returning  upon  them  for  paym^b 
ought  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  ■  "'~ 
they  keep  at  all  times  in  their  coffers,  not  only  in  pi 
tion  to  this  excessive  increase  of  their  circulation,  bn 
much  greater  proportion;  their  notes  returning  upon 
much  faster  than  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  their 
tity.  Such  a  company,  therefore,  ought  to  inert 
first  article  of  their  espence,  not  only  in  proportioi 
forced  increase  of  their  bnsiness,  but  in  a  much 
proportion. 
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lirhicli  is  beet  known,  and  which  seema  beat  adapted  for  this 
Wpose. 

S  -When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  hare  such 
confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence  of  a  par- 
llSeiilar  banker,  as  tc  beheve  that  he  ia  always  ready  to  pay 
Mpon  demand  such  of  hia  promissory  notes  as  are  likely  to 
%e  at  any  time  presented  to  him;  those  notes  come  to 
ibave  the  aame  currency  as  gold  and  silver  money,  from  the 
jwaifidenee  that  such  money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 
A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  customers  bis  own 
lomiaBory  notea,  to  the  extent,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  bun- 
red  thousand  pounds.  As  those  notes  serve  all  the  pur- 
oses  of  money,  his  debtors  pay  him  the  same  interest  as  if 
«  had  lent  them  so  much  money.  This  interest  is  the 
Kiurce  of  his  gain.  Though  some  of  those  notes  are  con- 
finually  coming  back  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them 
■mtiniie  to  circulate  for  months  and  years  together. 
HioTigh  he  has  generaJly  in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to 
&s  eitent  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  twenty  thousand 
xnrnds  in  gold  and  silver  may,  frequently,  be  a  sufficient 
rovision  for  answering  occaaiona!  demands.  By  this  opera- 
ion,  therefore,  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver 
(erform  all  the  functions  which  a  hundred  thousand  could 
Otherwise  have  performed.  The  same  exchanges  may  be 
l»de,  the  aame  quantity  of  consumable  goods  may  be  cir- 
Btlated  and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers,  by 
aeana  of  hia  promissory  notea.  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
houaand  pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and  silver 
wmey.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  silver,  there- 
nre,  can,  in  tlua  manner,  be  spared  irom  the  circulation  of 
be  country  ;  and  if  different  operationa  of  the  same  kind 
tonid,  at  the  aame  time,  be  carried  on  by  many  different 
■nks  and  hankers,  the  whole  circulation  may  thus  be  con- 
Octed  with  a  fifth  part  only  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
Wuld  otherwise  have  been  requisite. 

Let  UB  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  circulating 
Wney  of  some  particular  country  amounted,  at  a  particular 
bne,  to  one  million  sterling,  that  sum  being  then  sufficient 
w  eireulating  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
ibour.  Let  ua  suppose  too,  that  some  time  thereafter, 
it  banks  and  bankers  issued  promissory  notes,  pay- 
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cnlation  never  could  hare  been  overatoclred  with  paper 
money.  But  every  particular  banking  companj  has  not 
always  underBtood  or  attended  to  its  own  partjcular  in- 
terest, and  the  circulation  has  frequently  been  overstocked 
with  paper  money. 

By  issuing  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of  which  tbe 
excesa  was  continually  returning,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  and  eUver,  the  bank  of  England  was  for  uimt 
years  together  ob%ed  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of  between 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  a  million  a  year;  or, 
at  an  average,  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  For  this  great  coinage  the  banlr  (in  conaequenea 
of  the  worn  and  degraded  state  into  which  the  gold  coin 
had  fallen  a  few  years  a^o)  was  frequently  obliged  to  pnr- 
chase  gold  bullion  at  the  high  price  of  four  pounds  \ax 
ounce,  which  it  soon  after  issued  in  coin  at  £3  17«.  lOjd. 
an  ounce,  losing  in  this  manner  between  two  and  a  half  and 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  coina^  of  so  very  lai^  a  sum. 
Though  the  bank  therefore  paid  no  aeignorage,  though  tie 
government  was  properly  at  the  eipence  of  the  coinage, 
this  liberality  of  government  did  not  prevent  altogether  tJi» 
expence  of  the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of  the 
same  kind,  were  all  obliged  to  employ  constantly  agents  »t 
London  to  collect  money  for  them,  at  an  espence  whidi 
was  seldom  below  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent.  This 
money  was  sent  down  by  the  waggon,  and  insured  by  tlw 
carriers  at  an  additional  expence  of  three  quarters  per  cent 
or  fifteen  shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds.  Those  agents 
were  not  always  able  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  their  em- 
ployers so  fast  as  they  were  emptied.  In  this  case  the  re- 
source of  the  banks  was,  to  draw  upon  their  correspondi  "  ~ 
in  Iiondon  bills  of  eichai^e  to  the  extent  of  the  stim  v  ' 
they  wanted.  When  those  correspondents  afterwards 
upon  them  for  the  payment  of  this  sum,  together  wit 
interest  and  a  commission,  some  of  those  banks,  froi 
distress  into  which  their  excessive  circulation  had  thi 
them,  had  sometimes  no  other  means  of  satisfjring 
draught  but  by  drawing  a  second  set  of  hills  either 
the  same,  or  upon  some  other  correspondents  in  Lone 
and  the  same  sum,  or  rather  bills  for  the  same  s 


ft  tlua  manner  make  sometimes  more  than  two  or  three 
fcomies :  the  debtor  bank,  pajfing  always  the  interest  and 
Emission  upon  the  whole  aceomulated  sum.  Even  those 
atch  banks  which  never  distJngiushed  themselTes  by 
lar  extreme  imprudence,  were  sometimes  obliged  to  em- 
lij  this  ruinous  resource. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by  the  bank 
i  England,  or  by  the  Scotch  banks,  in  exchange  for 
ut  part  of  their  paper  which  was  over  and  above  what 
raid  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
IJQg  likewise  over  and  above  what  could  he  employed 
I  that  circulation,  was  sontetimea  sent  abroad  in  the 
uipe  of  coin,  sometimes  melted  down  and  sent  abroad 
lUie  shape  of  bullion,  and  sometimes  melted  down  and 
Id  to  the  bank  of  England  at  the  high  price  of  four 
muds  an  ounce.  It  was  the  newest,  the  heaviest,  and  the 
jrt  pieces  only  which  were  carefully  picked  out  of  the 
hole  coin,  and  either  sent  abroad  or  melted  down.  At 
nne,  and  while  they  remain  in  the  shape  of  coin,  those 
iavy  pieces  were  of  no  more  value  than  the  light :  but 
wy  were  of  more  value  abroad,  or  when  melted  down  into 
aUion,  at  home.  The  bank  of  England,  notwithstanding 
Iheir  great  annual  coinage,  found,  to  their  astonishment, 
bat  there  was  every  year  the  same  scarcity  of  coin  as  there 
id  been  the  year  before ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
irat  quantity  of  good  and  new  coin  which  was  every  year 
ned  from  the  bank,  the  state  of  the  coin,  instead  of  grow- 
ig  better  and  better,  became  every  year  worse  and  worse, 
Ilery  year  they  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
■Uting  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had 
bmed  the  year  before,  and  from  the  continual  rise  in  the 
tioe  of  gold  bullion,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  wear- 
g  and  clipping  of  the  coin,  the  expence  of  this  great 
mual  coinage  became  every  year  greater  and  greater.  The 
ak  of  England,  it  is  to  be  observed,  by  supplying  its  own 
lera  with  coin,  is  indirectly  obliged  to  supply  the  whole 
Igdom,  into  which  coin  is  continually  flowing  from  those 
lers  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Whatever  coin,  there- 
9,  was  wanted  to  support  this  excessive  circulation  both 
Scotch  and  English  paper  money,  whatever  vacuities 
I  excessive  circulation  occasioned  in  the  necessary  coin 
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of  the  kingdom,  the  bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  supplr 
tbem.  The  Scotch  banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of  them  Terr 
dearly  for  their  own  imprudence  and  inattention.  But  the 
bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for  its  own  im- 
prudence, but  for  the  much  greater  imprudence  of  almost 
all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  some  bold  projectors  in  both  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  was  the  original  cause  of  tliit 
escessive  circulation  of  paper  money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to  a  merchant 
or  undertaker  of  any  kind,  is  not  either  the  whole  capita! 
with  which  he  trades,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of  thai 
capital ;  but  that  part  of  it  only,  which  ho  would  othenriee 
he  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money 
for  answering  occasional  demands.  If  the  paper  money 
which  the  ba^  advances  never  exceeds  this  value,  it  can 
never  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  which  would 
necessarily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there  ^ras  no  paper 
money  ;  it  can  never  exceed  the  quantity  which  the  ciicn- 
lation  of  the  country  can  easily  absorb  and  employ. 

When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  merchant  a  real  bill 
exchange  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real  debtor, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  is  really  paid  by 
debtor ;  it  only  advances  to  him  a,  part  of  the  value 
he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  uneu] 
and  ia  ready  money  for  answering  occasional  dt 
The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  rep 
the  bank  the  value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  togeUier; 
the  interest.    The  coffers  of  the  bank,  so  far  as  its  do  ' 
are  confined  to  such  customers,  resemble  a  water 
from  which,  though  a  stream  is  continually  runi     _ 
yet  another  is  continually  running  in,  fully  equal  toj 
which  runs  out ;    so  that,  without  any  further  caf 
attention,  the  pond  keeps  always  equally,  or  very 
equally  full.     Little  or  no  expence  can  ever  be  ni 
for  replenishing  the  coffers  of  such  a  bank. 

A  merchant,  without  over-trading,  may  frequently 
occasion  for  a  sum  of  ready  money,  even  when  he  hi 
biUs  to  discount.     Wheu  a  bank,  besides  discountin| 
bills,  advances  him   likewise  upon  such   dc< 
auma  upon  hia  cash  account,  and  accepts  of  a  piece-i 


epajment  ae  the  money  cornea  in  from  the  occasional  sale 
if  his  goods,  upon  the  easy  terras  of  the  banking  coiii]»auie8 
tf  Scotland ;  it  diapeneea  hira  entirely  from  the  neceBsity  of 
teeping  any  part  of  his  stock  by  him  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  answering  occasional  demands.  When 
Buch  demands  actually  come  upon  him,  he  can  answer 
mfficiently  from  his  cash  account.  The  bank,  how- 
pver,  in  dealing  with  such  cuBtomers,  ought  to  observe 
ritih  great  attention,  whether  in  the  course  of  some  short 
^riod  (of  four,  five,  aii,  or  eight  months,  for  esample)  the 
mm  of  the  repayments  which  it  commonly  receives  from 
iiem,  is.  or  is  not,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances 
rUch  it  commonly  makes  to  them.  If,  within  the  course 
t  such  abort  periods,  the  sum  of  the  repayments  from 
ertain  customers  is,  upon  most  occasions,  fully  equal  to 
hat  of  the  advances,  it  may  safely  continue  to  deal  with 
»ch  customers.  Though  the  stream  which  is  in  this  case 
ontinually  running  out  from  its  coffers  may  be  very  large, 
Iiat  vrhich  is  continually  running  into  them  must  be  at 
east  equally  large ;  so  that  without  any  further  care  or 
"tention  those  cofEers  are  hkely  to  be  always  equally  or 
iry  near  equally  full;  and  scarce  ever  to  require  any 
traordinary  espence  to  replenish  them.  If,  on  the  con- 
■,  the  sum  of  the  repayments  from  certain  other  cub- 
18  falls  comnaonly  very  much  short  of  the  advances 
rhioh  it  makes  to  them,  it  cannot  with  any  safety  continue 
o  deal  with  such  customers,  at  least  if  the^  continue  to  deal 
nth  it  in  this  manner.  The  stream  which  is  in  this  case 
outinually  running  out  from  its  coffers  is  necessarily  much, 
iirger  than  that  which  is  continually  running  in ;  so,  that  un- 
eesthey  are  replenished  by  some  great  and  continual  effort 
Bf  eipence,  those  coffers  mtist  soon  be  exhausted  altogether. 
The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accordingly,  were 
tiT  a  long  time  very  careful  to  require  frequent  and  r^ular 
iepaymenta  from  all  their  customers,  and  did  not  care  to 
1  with  any  person,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune  or 
'%  who  did  not  make,  what  they  called,  frequent  and 
HT  operations  with  them.  By  this  attention,  besides 
Eatmost  entirely  the  extraordinary  espenj^e  of  re- 
'aig  their  coffers,  tbey  gained  two  other  very  eou- 
b  advantages. 
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First,  by  fhis  attention  they  ■were  enaliled  to  make  some 
tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  thriving  or  declining 
circum-stances  of  their  debtors,  without  being  obliged  to 
look  out  for  any  other  evidence  besides  what  their  own 
boots  afforded  them ;  men  being  for  the  most  part  either 
regular  or  irregular  in  their  repayments,  according  as  their 
circumstances  are  either  thriving  or  .declining.  AprivBle 
man  who  lends  out  his  money  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  of  debtors,  may,  either  by  himself  or  his  agents,  ob- 
serve and  enquire  both  constajitly  and  carefully  into  tbe 
conduct  and  situation  of  each  of  them.  But  a  bantinf 
company,  which  lends  money  to  perhaps  five  hundred 
different  people,  and  of  which  the  attention  is  conlinuallj 
occupied  by  objects  of  a  very  different  kind,  can  have  no 
n^lar  information  concerning  the  conduct  and  circoin* 
stances  of  the  greater  part  of  its  debtors  beyond  whui  iti 
own  books  afford  it.  In  requiring  frequent  and  regular 
repayments  from  all  their  customers,  ■^e  banking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  had  probably  this  advantage  in  vieit. 

Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  secured  themselves  from 
the  possibility  of  issuing  more  paper  money  than  what  lis 
circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and  enipli^. 
When  they  observed,  that  within  moderate  periods  of  tim» 
the  repayments  of  a  particular  customer  were  upon  most 
occasions  fully  equal  to  the  advances  which  they  had  made 
to  him,  they  might  be  assured  that  the  paper  money  whidi 
they  had  advanced  to  him,  had  not  at  any  time  eiceedel 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  sOver  which  he  woidd  otherwis* 
have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  answering  occasional 
demands ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  paper  money,  whicb 
they  had  circulated  by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  would  haW 
circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  been  no  paper  money. 
The  frequency,  regularity,  and  amount  of  his  repayment* 
would  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  amount  of  their 
advances  had  at  no  time  exceeded  that  part  of  his  capital 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  ke»p  by 
him  unemployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answering  oc»- 
sional  demands ;  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tb» 
rest  of  his  capital  in  constant  employment.  It  is  this  part 
of  his  capital  only  which,  within  moderate  periods  of ' — 


itiaually  returning  to  every  dealer  in  the  shape  of 
money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  and  continiiaUy  going  from 
|um  in  the  same  shape.  If  the  advances  of  the  bank  had 
tiDmnionly  exceeded  this  part  of  his  capital,  the  ordinary 
Wnouut  of  his  repaymenta  could  not,  within  moderate 
leriods  of  time,  have  equalled  the  ordinary  amount  of  its 
dTances.  The  stream  which,  by  means  of  his  dealings, 
las  continually  running  into  the  coSers  of  the  bank,  could 
pot  have  been  equal  to  the  stream  which,  by  means  of  the 
lune  dealiags,  was  continually  running  out.  The  advancea 
M  the  bank  paper,  by  exceeding  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
Qvar  which,  had  there  been  no  such  advances,  he  would 
ll>ve  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  answering  occasional 
Semands,  might  soon  come  to  exceed  the  whole  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  which  (the  commerce  being  supposed  the 
lUne)  would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  been 
In  paper  money ;  and  consequently  to  exceed  the  quantity 
*liich  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb 
•tid  employ ;  and  the  excess  of  this  paper  money  would 
Iimnediatfily  have  returned  upon  the  bank  in  order  to  be 
tthanged  for  gold  and  silver.  This  second  advantage, 
bough  equally  real,  was  not  perhaps  so  well  understood  by 
""l  the  different  banking  companies  of  Scotland  as  the  first. 
When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  discounting  bills, 
A  partly  by  that  of  cash  accounts,  the  creditable  traders 
^  any  country  can  be  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of 
Wping  any  part  of  their  stock  by  them  unemployed  and 
in  ready  money  for  answering  occasional  demands,  they 
ijWreasonably  expect  no  farther  assistance  from  banks  and 
inkers,  who,  when  they  have  gone  thus  far,  cannot,  con- 
^tently  with  their  own  interest  and  safety,  go  farther.  A 
Wk  cannot,  consistently  with  its  own  interest,  advance  to 
» trader  the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  cireu- 
l»ting  capital  with  which  he  trades ;  because,  though  that 
«^lital  is  continually  returning  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
Boaey,  and  going  from  him  in  the  same  shape,  yet  the 
whole  of  the  returns  ia  too  distant  from  the  whole  of  the 
outgoings,  and  the  sum  of  his  repayments  could  not  equjil 
(he  Bum  of  its  advances  within  such  moderate  periods  of 
omo  as  suit  the  conveniency  of  a  bank.  Still  less  could  a 
tank  afford  to  advance  him  any  considerable  part  of  his 
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fixed ofiW;  of  tke  capital  whicb  the  and^rtaker  of  an 
emploji  in  erecting  hia  forge  and 
and  war^hooBes,  the  dwell- 
,;  of  the  capit&l  which  thd 
vndBtaik^  of  a  hb«  evplDn  ia  nnkiiig  his  sh&fu.  in 
far  diAviag  out  the  vater,  in.  making 
roftds  uid  w^g«it-wa_Ts,  Ac. ;  <rf  tbe  capital  which  the  pra- 
who  OBiieFtaJfes  to  improre  land  emploja  ia  dearingi 
draining,  enclosing,  manarii^  and  ploughing  waste  and 
nncsltiTated  fields,  in  boiidiB^  farm-houses,  with  al)  thdr 
necessary  ^tpendages  at  stables,  granaries,  &c.  The  le- 
tarns  of  the  fixed  cuital  ai«  in  almost  all  cases  mach 
ilowfr  than  those  <A  the  curcnlatiiig  capital ;  and  such  «• 
penoes,  ereu  when  laid  oat  with  the  greatest  prudence  and 
judgment,  very  seldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  afta 
a  period  of  maar  jeors,  a  period  br  far  too  distant  t«  suit 
the  conreniencT  of  a  baot  Traders  and  other  undertaken 
mar,  no  doubt,  with  great  propriety,  cany  on  a  very  con- 
nderable  part  of  their  proje<.ta  with  borrowed  money.  In 
justice  to  their  creditors,  however,  their  own  capital  od^ 
in  this  case,  to  be  sofficient  to  ensure,  if  I  may  say  so,  ttw 
capital  of  those  creditors ;  or  to  render  it  extremely  im* 
probable  that  those  creditors  should  incur  any  loss,  enSL. 
though  the  success  of  the  project  should  fall  Terr  mndi 
short  of  the  expectation  of  the  projectors.  Even  with  t!u> 
precaatioD  too,  the  money  which  is  borrowed,  aod  wbidiit 
is  meant  should  not  be  repaid  till  after  a  period  of  seTpnL 
Tears,  ought  not  to  be  borrowed  of  a  bank,  bat  ought  to 
be  borrowed  upon  bond  or  mortgage,  of  Euch  priTat9 
people  as  propose  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  their  moa^r 
without  taking  the  trouble  themselves  to  employ  th» 
capital ;  and  who  are  upon  that  account  willing  to  led 
that  capital  to  such  people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to- 
keep  it  for  several  years.  A  bank,  indeed,  which  lends  its 
money  without  the  expence  of  stampt  pafter,  or  of  attoniN>* 
fees  for  drawing  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  which  aecept^ 
of  repayment  upon  the  easy  tenns  of  the  banking  companietf 
of  Scotland ;  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  convenient  crwliio*" 
to  such  traders  and  undertakers.  But  such  tiudeis  and- 
ttodertakers  would,  surely,  be  most  inconvenient 
a  bank. 
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It  is  now  more  than  five- aad- twenty  years  since  the 
paper  money  issued  by  the  different  banking  companies  of 
:BcotIand  -was  fully  equal,  or  rather  was  somewhat  more 
tiiaa  fully  equal,  to  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ.  Those  companies,  there- 
fore, had  so  long  ^o  given  all  the  assistance  to  the  traders 
and  other  undertakers  of  Scotland  which  it  is  possible  for 
bonks  and  bankers,  consistently  with  their  own  interest,  to 
give.  They  had  even  done  somewhat  more.  They  had 
DTer-traded  a  little,  and  had  brought  upon  themselves  that 
loss,  or  at  least  that  diminution  of  profit,  which  in  this 
particular  business  never  fails  to  attend  the  smallest  degree 
of  over-trading.  Those  traders  and  other  umlertakers, 
liaving  got  so  much  assistance  from  banks  and  bankers, 
■wished  to  get  still  more.  The  banks,  they  seem  to  have 
thoi^ht,  could  extend  their  credits  to  whatever  sum  might 
lie  wanted,  without  incurring  any  other  espence  besides 
that  of  a  few  reams  of  paper.  They  complained  of  the 
wntracted  views  and  dastardly  spirit  of  the  directors  of 
those  banks,  which  did  not,  they  said,  extend  their  credits 
in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  country ; 
meaning,  no  doubt,  by  the  extension  of  that  trade  the  es- 
tenaion  of  their  own  projects  beyond  what  they  could  carry 
on,  either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what  they  had 
•credit  to  borrow  of  private  people  in  the  usual  way  of 
oond  or  mortgage.  Q^e  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thought, 
irere  in  honour  bound  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  all  the  capital  which  they  wanted  to  trade 
*ith.  The  banks,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion, 
Md  upon  their  refusing  to  extend  their  credits,  some  of 
^lOBe  traders  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  for  a 
time,  served  their  purpose,  though  at  a  much  greater  ex- 
I^ce,  yet  as  effectually  as  the  utmost  extension  of  bank 
oeditfl  could  have  done.  This  expedient  was  no  other  than 
tie  well-known  shift  of  drawing  and  re-drawing;  the  shift 
1*1  which  unfortunate  traders  have  sometimes  recourse 
*hea  they  are  upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  practice 
ot  (using  money  iu  this  manner  had  been  long  known  in 
England,  and  during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  when  the 
lugh  profits  of  trade  afforded  a  great  temptation  to  over- 
trading, is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great 


ext«nt.  From  England  it  wag  broi^ht  into  Scotland, 
where,  in  proportion  to  the  very  limited  commerce,  and  to 
the  very  modemte  capital  of  the  conntry.  it  was  soon 
carried  on  to  a  mnch  greater  ext«nt  than  it  had  erer  been 
in  England. 

The  practice  of  drawing  and  re-drawing  is  so  woil  known 
to  all  men  o£  buBineae,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  on- 
necessary  to  give  an  account  of  it.  But  as  this  book  mav 
come  into  the  hands  of  many  people  who  are  not  men  of 
buBinesH,  and  as  the  effects  of  this  practice  upon  the  bankiag 
trade  are  not  perhaps  generally  understood  even  by  men 
of  business  themselves,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  it  u 
distini;tly  as  I  can. 

The  customs  of  merchants,  which  were  established  when 
the  barbarous  laws  of  Europe  did  not  enforce  the  perform- 
ance of  their  contracts,  and  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
two  last  centuries,  have  been  adopted  into  the  laws  of  all 
European  nations,  have  given  such  extraordinary  privileges 
to  bills  of  exchange,  that  money  is  more  readily  advanoed 
upon  them,  than  upon  any  other  species  of  obligation; 
especially  when  they  are  made  payable  within  so  short  a 
period  as  two  or  three  months  after  their  dat«.  If,  whan 
the  bill  becomes  due,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay  it  as  mm 
as  it  is  presented,  he  becomes  from  that  moment  a  bankrupt 
The  biU  is  protested,  and  returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if 
he  does  not  immediately  pay  it,  becomes  likewise  a  bftnfc 
rupt.  If,  before  it  came  to  the  person  who  presents  it  to 
the  acceptor  for  payment,  it  had  passed  through  the  handi 
of  several  other  persona,  who  had  successively  advanced  to 
one  another  the  contents  of  it  either  in  money  or  goods, 
and  who  to  express  that  each  of  them  had  in  his  turn 
received  those  contents,  bad  all  of  them  in  their  order  en- 
dorsed, that  is,  written  their  names  upon  the  back  o£  the 
bill ;  each  endorser  becomes  in  his  turn  liable  to  the  owner 
of  the  bill  for  those  contents,  and,  if  he  fails  to  pay,  he 
becomes  too  from  that  moment  a  bankrupt.  Though  the 
drawer,  acceptor,  and  endorsers  of  the  bill  should,  all  of 
them,  be  persons  of  doubtful  credit ;  yet  still  the  sliortneM 
of  the  date  gives  some  security  to  the  owner  of  the  bill. 
Though  all  of  them  may  be  very  likely  to  become  bankrupts; 
it  is  a  chance  if  they  aU  become  so  in  so  short  a  time.  The 


<onse  is  eraz^,  Bays  a  weary  traveller  to  himself,  and  will 
lot  ataad  yery  long  ;  but  it  is  a  chancfl  if  it  falls  to-night, 
ud  I  will  venttire,  therefore,  to  sleep  in  it  to-night. 

The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  shall  suppose,  draws  a 
l)iU  upon  B  in  London,  payable  two  months  after  dat«.  In 
ttality  B  in  London  owes  nothinji;  to  A  in  Edinbui^h ;  but 
ie  agrees  to  accept  of  A's  bill,  upon  condition  that  before 
the  term  of  payment  he  shall  redraw  upon  A  in  Edinburgh 
(or  the  same  sum,  together  with  the  interest  and  a  com- 
■uiation,  another  bill,  payable  likewise  two  months  after 
3ate.  B  accordingly,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  two 
BoDths,  redraws  this  bill  upon  A  in  Edinburgh ;  who  again, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  second  two  months,  draws  a 
■econd  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  likewise  two  months 
fcfter  date ;  and  before  the  espiration  of  the  third  two 
BWnths,  B  in  London  re-draws  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  an- 
Bther  hill,  payable  also  two  months  after  date.  This 
iraotioe  has  sometimes  gone  on,  not  only  for  several  months, 
put  for  several  years  together,  the  bill  always  returning 
Bpon  A  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  aceumulated  interest  and 
wmmiaBion  of  all  the  former  bills.  The  interest  was  five 
■er  cent,  in  the  year,  and  the  commission  was  never  less 
ban  one  half  per  cent,  on  each  draught.  This  commission 
l^ng  repeated  more  than  sis  times  in  the  year,  whatever 
Honey  A  might  raise  by  this  expedient  must  necessarily 
bave  cost  him  something  more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  the 
(W,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  more ;  when  either  the 
price  of  the  commission  happened  to  rise,  or  when  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  compound  interest  upon  the  interest  and 
WniniBsion  of  formerbillsj— This  practice  was  tailed  raising 
Konej  by  circulation.-— 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  in  the 
[Water  pa,rt  of  mercantile  projects  are  supposed  to  run 
*tween  sis  and  ten  per  cent,  it  must  have  been  a  very 
tortunate  speculation  of  which  the  returns  could  not  only 
*epa,y  the  enormous  expence  at  which  the  money  was  thus 
wrrowed  for  carrying  it  on  j  but  afford,  besides,  a  good 
■orpluB  profit  to  the  projector.  Many  vast  and  extensive 
projects,  however,  were  undertaken,  and  for  several  years 
^wed  on  without  any  other  fund  to  support  them  besides 
■flat  was  raised  at  this  enormous  expence.    The  projectors. 
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no  donbt,  had  in  their  golOea  dreams  the  most  dietinct 
vieioD  of  this  great  profit.  Upon  their  awaking,  howeTer, 
either  a.t  the  end  of  their  projecta,  or  when  they  were  no 
lontrer  able  to  camy  them  on,  they  very  seldom,  1  beheve, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it.' 

The  bills  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  upon  B  in  London, 
he  regularly  discounted  two  montha  before  they  were  dne 
with  some  bank  or  banker  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  bill* 
which  B  in  London  re-drew  upon  A  in  Edinburgh,  he  aa 
regularly  discounted  either  with  the  bank  of  England,  or 
with  some  other  bankers  in  London,  Whatever  was 
advanced  upon  such  circulating  bills,  was,  in  Edmbii^h, 

'  Ttie  melhfxl  ilcw^ibed  in  the  text  was  b^  no  means  either  tbs  DMK 
common  or  llie  mmt  expensive  one  in  whiob  those  Hdventuteni  tsoK- 
lime*  raised  mone/  by  Hrculetion.  It  frequeiilly  happened  that  Am 
Kdinburf-b  would  enable  B  in  London  to  pay  (he  first  bill  of  exehug* 
by  drawing,  s  few  da/a  before  it  became  due.  a  second  bill  at  ihm 
montba  dais  upon  the  same  B  in  London.  This  biil,  beioj;  payable  U 
bis  own  order,  A  sold  in  Edinburgh  al  par  i  and  with  ila  cuntenti  pu^ 
chasMl  bills  upon  Lundoa  payable  at  sight  to  Iha  order  of  B,  to  wnom 
he  sent  Ibem  by  the  post.  Towardstheendofihe  late  war,  the  eschsnp 
Iielween  Edinbur^ih  and  London  was  freijuently  three  per  ceuc  agabut 
Kdinburgb,  and  those  bills  at  sight  must  Trequenlly  have  oost  A  liai 
premium.  Tbia  Cransael  ion  therefore  bpinf  repeated  at  least  four  Unit 
in  the  year,  and  being  loadeit  with  a  commission  of  at  least  ana  itU 
per  oent.  upon  each  repetition,  must  at  that  period  have  ooil  A  at  halt 
fi>arteen  per  cent,  in  the  year.  At  other  times  A  would  enable  B  to 
disubarge  the  first  bill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a  fe*  days  before  It 
became  due,  a  seL-ond  bill  at  two  monlhs  date  ;  not  upon  B,  but  up<n 
some  third  iierson,  C,  for  example,  in  Ix>ndon.  This  other  bill  wu 
made  payable  lo  the  order  of  B,  who,  upon  its  boing  accepted  by  C, 
discounted  it  with  some  banker  in  London;  and  A  ennbhid  C  Udll- 
charge  it  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  third  bill,  like- 
wise at  two  months  date,  sometimes  upon  his  first  corrospondeat  B,  and 
someiimes  uiwn  some  fcurtb  or  fifth  person,  D  or  E,  for  example.  Ttii 
third  bill  was  made  payable  to  tbe  order  of  C  j  who,  as  soon  as  it  «u 
accepted,  discounted  it  in  the  same  manner  with  some  banker  in  LondeiL 
Such  operations  being  repeated  at  least  six  times  in  the  year,  and  being 
loaded  with  a  commiasinn  uf  at  least  one-half  per  cent,  upon  each  repe- 
tition, together  with  the  legal  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  this  method  of 
raising  money,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbat  described  in  the  text,  mint 
have  cost  A  something  more  than  eight  per  cent.  By  saving,  howevef, 
the  exchange  between  Edinburgh  and  London,  it  was  less  expeusiTe 
than  that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  now ;  but  then  it  i^ 
quired  an  eslablishod  credit  with  more  houses  than  one  in  London,  sn 
advantage  which  many  of  these  adrcjilurers  muld  not  always  find  it 
easy  tu  procure. 


itiraiiced  in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch  hanks,  and  in  London, 

when  they  were  discounted  at  the  bank  of  England,  in  the 

mper  of  that  hank.     Though  the  billa  upon  which  this 

fpaper  had  been  advajiced,  were  all  of  them  repaid  in  their 

turn  aa  aoon  as  they  became  due ;  yet  the  value  which  had 

j  Ijeen  really  advanced  upon  the  firat  bill,  was  never  really 

wtnmed  to  the  banka  which  advanced  it ;  because,  before 

j  each  bill  became  due,  another  bill  was  always  drawn  to 

BODiewhat  a  greater  amount  than  the  bill  which  waB  soon 

to  1%  paid ;  and  the  diecounting  of  this  other  bill  was 

easentiaUy  necessary  towards  the  payment  of  that  which 

I  Tu  soon  to  be  due.     This  payment,  therefore,  was  alto* 

I  gather  fictitious.     The  stream,  which,  by  means  of  those 

circukting  bills  of  exchange,  had  once  been  made  to  run 

ont  from  the  coffers  of  the  banks,  was  never  replaced  by 

sn J- stream  which  really  run  into  them. 

The  paper  which  was  issued  upon  those  circulating  billa 
i£  exchange,  amounted,  upon,  many  occasions,  to  the  whole 
fnnd  destined  for  carrying  on  some  vast  and  extensive 
poject  of  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures ;  and 
Mt  merely  to  that  part  of  it  which,  had  there  been  no 

Kper  money,  the  projector  would  have  been  obliged  to 
ep  by  him,  unemployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answer- 
ing occasional  demands.  The  greater  part  of  this  paper 
yw,  consequently,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  gold 
•nd  silver  which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had 
Mete  been  no  paper  money.  It  was  over  and  above,  there- 
JfiWe,  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily 
Absorb  and  employ,  and  upon  that  account  immediately 
WBtumed  upon  the  banks  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for 
Jold  and  silver,  which  they  were  to  find  as  they  could.  It 
*SB  a  capital  which  those  projectors  had  very  artfuliy 
lontrived  to  draw  from  those  banks,  not  only  without  their 
Biowledge  or  deliberate  consent,  but  for  some  time,  per- 
Sps,  without  their  having  the  most  dista,nt  suspicion  that 
bey  had  really  advanced  it. 

"When  two  people,  who  are  continually  drawing  and  re- 
Bbawing  upon  one  another,  discount  their  bills  always 
pith  the  same  banker,  he  must  immediately  discover  what 
piey  are  about,  and  see  clearly  that  they  are  trading,  not 
frith  any  capital  of  their  own,  but  with  the  capital  which 
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he  advauces  to  them.  But  thU  discover/  is  not  altogetlier 
so  easy  wheo  they  discouut  their  bills  sometimes  with  one 
banker,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  when  the  same 
two  persons  do  not  constantly  draw  and  re-draw  upon  one 
another,  but  occasionally  run  the  round  of  a  great  circle  of 
projectors,  who  find  it  for  their  interest  to  assist  oiie 
another  in  this  method  of  raising'  money,  and  to  render  it, 
upon  that  account,  as  difficult  as  possible  to  distingmah 
Itetween  a  real  and  a  fit;titious  bill  of  exchange ;  between  i 
bill  drawn  by  a  reaJ  creditor  upon  a  real  debtor,  and  a  ■  " 
for  which  there  was  projierly  no  real  creditor  but  the  I 
which  disoounted  it ;  nor  any  real  debtor  but  the  proJ€ 
who  made  use  of  the  money.  When  a  banter  bad  i 
made  this  discovery,  he  might  sometimes  make  it  too 
and  mi);ht  find  that  he  had  already  discounted  the  biUiJ 
those  projectors  to  so  great  an  eitent,  that,  by  refusing! 
discouut  any  more,  he  would  necessarily  malce  them  ' 
bankrupts,  and  thus,  by  ruining  them,  might  perhaps 
himself.  For  his  own  interest  and  safety,  therefore, 
might  find  it  necessary,  in  this  very  perilous  situation,] 
go  on  for  some  time,  endeavouring,  however,  to  with^  ' 
gradually,  and  upon  that  account  making  every  day  gre 
and  greater  difiiculties  about  discounting,  in  order  to  fd 
those  projectors  by  degrees  to  have  recourse,  either' 
other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  of  raising  money; 
as  that  he  himself  might,  as  soon  as  possible,  get  out  of 
the  circle.  The  difficulties,  accordingly,  which  the  bank  of 
England,  which  the  principal  bankers  in  London,  and 
which  even  the  more  prudent  Scotch  banks  h^an,  after  a 
eertain  time,  and  when  all  of  them  had  already  gone  too 
far,  to  make  about  discounting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  en- 
raged in  the  highest  degree  those  projectors.  Their  own 
distress,  of  which  this  prudent  and  necessary  reserve  of 
the  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  occasion,  thej 
called  the  distress  of  the  country ;  and  this  distress  of  the 
country,  they  said,  was  altogether  owing  to  the  ignorance, 
jjusillanimily,  and  bad  conduct  of  the  banks,  which  did 
not  give  a  sufficiently  liberal  aid  to  the  spirited  under- 
takings of  those  who  exerted  themselves  in  order  to 
beautify,  improve,  and  enrich  the  country.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  banks,  they  seemed  to  think,  to  lend  for  aa 


long  a  time,  and  to  ae  great  an  extent  aa  they  might  wish 
to  torrow.  The  banka,  however,  by  refusiag  in  this 
manner  to  give  more  credit  to  those,  to  whom  they  had 
(heady  given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the  only  method 
by  wHch  it  -was  now  possible  to  save  either  their  own 
oedit,  or  the  public  credit  of  the  country, 
Aa  the  midst  of  this  clamour  and  distress,  a  new  bank 
ifaa  eetabliahed  in  Scotland  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  distress  of  the  country.  The  design  was  gene- 
rous; but  the  execution  was  imprudent,  and  the  nature 
lind  causes  of  the  distress  which  it  meant  to  reLeve,  were 
not.  perhaps,  well  understood.  This  bank  was  more 
liberal  than  any  other  had  ever  been,  both  in  granting 
cmIi  accounts,  and  in  discounting  bills  of  eschange.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  seems  to  have  made  scarce  any  dis- 
fenction  between  real  and  circulating  bills,  but  to  have 
flisconnted  all  equally.  It  was  the  avowed  principle  of 
fiiia  bank  to  advance,  upon  any  reasonable  security,  the 
■whole  capital  which  was  to  be  employed  in  those  improve- 
Meata  of  which  the  returns  are  the  most  slow  and  distant, 
such  as  the  improvements  of  laod.  To  promote  such  im- 
piOTements  was  even  said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  publie- 
Bpirited  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted.  By  its  libe- 
laUty  in  granting  cash  accounts,  and  in  discounting  bills 
of  eichange,  it,  no  doubt,  issued  great  quantities  of  its 
bank  nol«a.  But  those  bank  notes  being,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  over  and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
wuld  easily  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon  it,  in  order 
^  be  eichanged  for  gold  and  silver,  as  fast  as  they  were 
wsued.  Its  coffers  were  never  well  filled.  The  capital 
"hicb  had  been  subscribed  to  this  bank  at  two  different 
■obseriptions,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
•*iid  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent,  only  was  paid  up. 
■"US  sum  ought  to  have  been  paid  in  at  several  different 
"Wtalmenta.  A  great  part  of  the  proprietors,  when  they 
P*id  in  their  first  iuatalment,  opened  a  cash  account  with 
"W  bank ;  and  the  directora,  thinking  themselves  obliged 
*0  treat  their  own  proprietors  with  the  same  liberality  with 
*hieh  they  treated  all  other  men,  allowed  many  of  them  to 
Wrow  upon  this  cash  account  wliat  they  paid  in  upon  all 
^r  subsequent  instalments.     Such  payments,  therefore. 
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ouly  put  into  one  coffer,  what  liad  the  moment  before  been 
taken  out  of  another.  But  had  the  eoffere  of  this  bant 
been  filled  ever  so  well,  its  exceaeive  circulation,  most  hjkTe 
emptied  them  faster  than  thej  could  have  been  replemahed 
by  any  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing 
upon  London,  and  when  the  bill  became  due,  paying  it. 
tu)j;ether  with  interest  and  conuniasion,  by  another  draught 
upon  the  aame  place.  Its  coffers  having  been  filled  w 
very  JU,  it  is  said  to  have  been  driven  to  fhia  reaource 
within  a  very  few  months  after  it  began  to  do  busiscts. 
The  estates  of  the  proprietors  of  this  bank  were  worth 
Heveral  millions,  and  by  their  subscription  to  the  origiial 
bond  or  contract  of  the  bank,  were  really  pledged  for 
answering  all  ita  engagements.  By  means  of  the  great 
credit  which  so  ^reat  a  pledge  neccHaarily  gave  it,  it  *m, 
notwithstanding  ita  too  liberal  conduct,  enabled  to  earrj 
on  business  for  more  than  two  years.  When  it  waa  obliged 
to  atop,  it  had  in  the  circulation  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  bank  notes.  In  order  to  support  the  mr- 
culation  of  those  notes,  which  were  continually  returuing 
upon  it  as  fast  aa  they  were  issued,  it  bad  been  conatantlj 
in  the  practice  of  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London, 
of  which  the  number  and  value  were  continually  increaamg, 
and,  when  it  stopt,  amounted  to  upwairds  of  sii  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This  bank,  therefore,  bad,  in  little  more 
than  the  course  of  two  years,  advanced  to  different  peopk 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  five  pet 
cent.  Upon  the  two  hundred  thousand  [KiuudB  which  it 
circulated  in  bank  notes,  this  five  per  cent,  might,  perhaps. 
be  considered  as  clear  gain,  without  any  other  deduction 
besides  the  espence  of  management.  But  upon  upwards 
of  sir  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  which  it  waa  continu- 
ally drawing  billa  of  exchange  upon  London,  it  was  paying, 
in  the  way  of  interest  and  commisaion,  upwards  of  eight 
per  cent,  and  was  consequently  losing  more  than  three  par 
cent,  upon  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  its  dealings. 

The  operations  of  this  bank  seem  to  have  produced 
effects  quite  opposite  to  those  which  were  intended  by  the 
particular  persona  who  planned  and  directed  it.  Thg 
seem  to  have  intended  to  support  the  spirited  under- 
takings, for  as  such  they  considered  them,  which  were  at 
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that  time  cairjing  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
tnd  at  the  same  time,  by  drawing  the  whole  banking 
business  to  themselveB,  to  supplant  all  the  other  Scotch 
tianka  ;  paiticularlj  those  established  at  Edinburgh,  whose 
JwckwordneHB  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange  had  given 
00106  offence.  This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  some  temporary 
«1ief  to  those  projectors,  and  enabled  them  to  carrj  ou 
iheir  projects  for  about  two  years  longer  than  they  could 

rherwise  have  done.  But  it  thereby  only  enabled  them 
get  BO  much  deeper  into  debt,  so  that  when  ruin  came, 
it  fell  BO  much  the  heavier  upon  them  and  upon  their 
ereditors.  The  operations  of  this  bank,  therefore,  iuBtead 
jof  relieving,  in  reality  aggravated  in  the  long  run  the  dis- 
tress which  those  projectors  had  brought  upon  themselves 
and  upon  their  country.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
for  themselves,  their  creditors  and  their  country,  had  the 
^eater  part  of  them  been  obliged  to  atop  two  years  sooner 
uan  they  actually  did.  The  temporary  relief,  however, 
f  vhicb  this  bank  afforded  to  thoae  projectors,  proved  a  real 
land  permanent  reUef  to  the  other  Scotch  banks.  All  the 
^dealers  in  circulating  billa  of  exchange,  which  those  other 
'banks  had  become  so  backward  in  discounting,  had  re- 
eourse  to  this  new  bank,  where  they  were  received  with 
ftpen.  arms.  Those  other  banks,  therefore,  were  enabled 
to  get  very  easily  out  of  that  fatal  circle,  from  which  they 
itberwise  could  not  have  disengaged  themselves  without 
Ipcurnng  a  considerable  loss,  and  perhaps  too  even  some 
legree  of  discredit. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  operations  of  this  bank 
increased  the  real  distress  of  the  country  which  it  meant  to 
felieve ;  and  effectually  relieved  from  a  very  great  diatresa 
IboBe  rivals  whom  it  meant  to  supplant. 

At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was  the  opinion 
^  some  people,  that  how  fast  soever  its  coffers  might  be 
^ptied,  it  niight  easily  replenish  them  by  raising  money 
Upon  the  securities  of  thoae  to  whom  it  had  advanced  its 
Vaper.  Experience,  I  believe,  soon  convinced  them  that 
Ibis  method  of  raising  money  was  by  much  too  alow  to  an- 
i*wer  their  purpose ;  and  that  coffers  which  originally  were 
■0  ill  filled,  and  which  emptied  themselves  so  very  fast, 
leould  be  replenished  by  no  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous 


one  rf  drawing  bills  upon  LonJon,  and  ■trh^n  they 
doe,  paving  ihma  bv  other  draughts  upon  the 
with  aoCTimidaied  interest  and  commissioti.     Bat 
ibey  had  been  able  by  this  method  to  raise  money  as  I 
M  they  wanted  it ;  yel,  instead  of  tnatnng  a  profit,  " 
inturt  have  sufiered  a  loss  by  every  anch  operatit 
in  the  long  run  they  must  have  rmned  themselves  as  a 
cmtile  company,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  soon  as  1 
more  eipenaive  practice  of  drawing  and  re-drawing, 
conld  Btlil  have  made  nothing  by  the  interest  of  the 
which,  being  over  and  above  what  the  circulation  ol ' 
country  cottld  absorb  and  employ,  returned  apon  thenitl 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  as  fast  as  f" 
issued  it ;  and  for  the  payment  of  which  they 
selves  continually  obli^d  to  borrow  money.     On  the  i 
trary,  the  whole  expence  of  this  borromng,  of  emj 
agents  to  look  out  for  people  who  had  money  to  lent 
negociating  with  those  people,  and  of  drawing  the  proj 
bond  or  assignment,  most  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  hsn 
been  so  much  clear  loss  upon  the  balance  of  their  accounts, 
The  project  of  replenishing  their  cofEers  in  this  manncf 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  wat«r-pi»id 
from  which  a  stream  was  continually  mnning  out,  and 
into  which  do  stream  was  continually  running,  but  irbo 
proposed   to  keep  it   always  equally  full  by  employii^ 
a  number  of  people  to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  i 
well  at  some  miles  distance  in  order  to  bring  water  to 
replenish  it. 

But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not  only  practio- 
able,  but  profitable  to  the  bank  as  a  mercantile  company; 
yet  the  country  could  have  derived  no  benefit  from  it ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  must  have  suffered  a  very  considerabb 
loss  by  it.  This  operation  could  not  augment  in  tbi 
smallest  degree  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  lent.  It  could 
only  have  erected  this  bank  into  a  sort  of  general  loaa 
office  for  the  whole  country.  Those  who  wanted  to  borrow, 
must  have  applied  to  this  bank,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
private  persons  who  had  lent  it  their  money.  But  a  bank 
which  lends  money,  perhaps,  to  five  hundred  different 
people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  its  directors  can  ki 
veij  little  about,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  judidouB  in 
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Iioice  of  its  debtors,  than  a  private  pereon  vlio  leads  out 
<as  monej  among  a  few  people  whom  he  knows,  and  in 
Ihose  sober  and  frugal  conduct  he  thinks  he  has  good 
IGuon  to  confide.  The  debtors  of  such  a  bank,  as  that 
time  conduct  I  have  been  giving  some  account  of,  were 
ie]y,  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  be  chimerical  projectors, 
Ii8  drawers  and  re-drawers  of  circulating  bills  of  eiehange, 
Ifho  would  employ  the  money  in  extravagant  undertakings, 
»hieh,  with  alt  the  assistance  that  could  be  given  them, 
liCT  would  probably  never  be  able  to  complete,  and  which, 
t  they  should  be  completed,  would  never  repay  the  expence 
Irhichthey  had  really  cost,  would  never  afford  a  fund  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  a  quantity  of  labour  equal  to  that 
'hioh  had  been  employed  about  them.  The  Bolwr  and 
Irngal  debtors  of  private  persons,  on  the  contrary,  would 
»  mora  likely  to  employ  .the  money  borrowed  in  sober 
tadertakings  which  were  proportioned  to  their  capitals, 
lod  which,  though  they  might  have  less  of  the  grand  and 
he  marvellous,  would  have  more  of  the  solid  and  the  pro- 
Itable,  which  would  repay  with  a  large  profit  whatever  had 
eea  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus  aSord  a 
md  capable  of  maintaining  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
ibour  than  that  which  had  been  employed  about  them. 
Ele  success  of  this  operation,  therefore,  without  increasing 
1  the  smallest  degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would 
Uly  have  transferred  a  great  part  of  it  from  prudent  and 
BnStable,  to  imprudent  and  unprofitable  undertakings. 
That  the  industry  of  Scotland  languished  for  want  of 
loney  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of  the  famous  Mr. 
AW.  By  establishing  a  bank  of  a  particular  kind,  which 
Itieems  to  have  imagined  might  issue  paper  to  the  amount 
(the  whole  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  he  pro- 
xiBed  to  remedy  this  want  of  money.  The  parhament  of 
Irotland,  when  he  first  proposed  his  project,  did  not  think 
ftoper  to  adopt  it.  It  was  afterwards  adopted,  with  some 
•nations,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  regent  of 
fence.  The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiplying  paper 
Waey  to  almost  any  extent,  was  the  real  foundation  of 
iai  IB  called  the  Mississippi  scheme,  the  most  eitrava- 
uit  project  both  of  banking  and  stock-jobbing  that,  per- 
nios, the  world  ever  saw.     The  different  operations  of  this 
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>di«meaTe  explained  oofnl^,  so  dearij.BBdwithH 
order  and  distinctnefls,  hy  Mr.  Da  Yeraej,  ia  bk  i 
aation  of  the  Political  Befiectknu  upon  C 
f'  Mnces  of  Mr.  Du  Tot,  that  I  ahall  not  gne  aagr  a 
L  Ibem.    The  principles  itpon  which  it  «u  fovmded  n 
k  plained  by  Ur.  Law  himself,  in  a  diseoane  nn 
I  monej-  and  trade,  which  be  pabli«hed  in  ScodaBd  « 
I  first  proposed  hie  projt^t.     The  qtlendid.  but  n 
\  ideas  which  are  set  forth  in  that  and  some  otbex  i 
Itpon  the  same  principles,  still  coatinDe  to  make  an  ii 
oon  upon  ntanj  people,  and  have,  perh^ts,  in  part,  a 
bated  to  that  excess  of  banking,  which  has  of  lata 
complained  of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other  places. 
The  bank  of  England  is  the  greatest  bank  of  c' 
■  in  Enrope.     It  was  incorporated,  in  pnrBuanoe  of  a 
I  of  parliament,  by  a  charter  under  the  great  eeal,  date 
S7th  of  July,  1694.     It  at  that  time  advanced  to  g 
ment    the   smn   of  one  million    two  hundred  i 
pounds,  for  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand  p 
or  for  ^6,000  a  year  interest,  at  the  rate  of  eight  p 
and  £i.i)OQ  a  year  for  the  eipeoce  of  managemei 
credit  of  the  new  government,  established  by  the  £ 
tion,  we  may  believe,  muat  have  been  very  low,  ' 
was  obliged  to  borrow  dt  so  high  an  interest. 

In  1697,  the  bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  c 
stock  by  an  ingraftment  of  ^1,001.171  I0».  Ita 
capital  stock,  therefore,  amounted  at  this  time  to  j£2.20l| 
Itte.  This  engraftment  is  said  to  have  been  for  ti 
port  of  public  credit.  In  16^,  taUies  had  been  a 
and  fifty,  and  sixty  per  cent,  discount,  and  bajik  i 
twenty  per  cent. '  Ihuing  the  great  recoinage  of  tht 
which  was  going  on  at  this  time,  the  bank  had  t 
proper  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  its  notes,  i 
necessarily  oci»Aioned  their  discredit. 

In  pursuance  of  the  7th  Anne,  c.  vii.  the  bank  a 
and  paid  into  the  exchequer,  the  sum  of  ^400,000  j  i 
in  all  the  sum  of  .£1,600.000  which  it  had  advanced  ^ 
its  original  annuity  of  ^£96,000  interest  and  £i,0~ ' 
expence  of  management.     In  I70S,  therefore,  the  c 

'  Jiin?s  Poallelhn  site's  Uistoiy  of  tbe  Public  Berenne,  ]<■£«  31 
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Fremment  was  as  good  as  that  of  private  pereons,  i 
oould  borrow  at  six  per  cent,  int^reat,  the  commoa  le^al 

iua.rket  rate  of  those  times.     In  pursuance  of  the  Bame 

the  bank  cancelled  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of 
1,775,027  17«.  lOjd.  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  was  at 

Banie  time  allowed  to  take  in  BubseriptionH  for  doubling 

■  capital     In  1708,  therefore,  the  capital  of  the  bank 

toionnted  to  £i,402.S43  ;  and  it  had  advanced  to  govern- 

bent  the  sum  of  ^£3,375,027  17s.  lO^d. 

By  a  call  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  1709,  there  was  piiid  in 

'.  made  stock  .£656,204  Is.  9d. ;  and  by  another  of  ten 

cent,  in  1710,  ^£501,448  12s.  lid.  In  consequence  of 
lose  two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank  capital  amounted  to 
s5Sd.995  14s.  8d. 

pursuance  of  the  3d  George  I.  c.  8.  the  bank  delivered 
two  millions  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  cancelled.  It  had 
Qiis  time,  therefore,  advanced  to  government  .£5,375,027 
I.  IQd.  In  pursuance  of  the  8th  Geox^e  1.  c.  21.  the 
ik  purchased  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  stock  to  the 
OTjnt  of  ^£4,000.000 :  and  in  1722.  in  consequence  of  the 
jBcriptions  which  it  bad  taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make 
B  purchase,  its  capital  stock  was  increased  by  ^£3,400,000. 

tiiis  time,  therefore,  the  bank  had  advanced  to  the 
blic    .£9,375,027    17s.    10;^. ;     and    its    capital    stock 

punted  only  to  ^8,959,995  14s.  8d.     It  was  upon  tbia 

■sion  that  the  sum  which  the  bank  had  advanced  to  the 
blic,  and  for  which  it  received  int-ereat,  began  first  to 
its  capital  stock,  or  the  sum  for  which  it  paid  a 
lidend  to  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock  ;  or,  in  other 
ads,  that  the  bank  began  to  hare  an  undivided  capital, 
IT  BJid  above  its  divided  one.  It  has  continued  to  have 
undivided  capital  of  the  same  kind  ever  since.  In  1746, 
I  bank  had,  upon  different  occasions,  advanced  to  the 
blie  iEll,686,800  and  its  divided  capital  had  been  raised 

different  caUs  and  subscriptions  to  .£10,780,000.  The 
ite  of  those  two  sums  has  continued  to  be  the  same  ever 
ca  In  pursuance  of  the  4th  of  George  HI.  c.  2S.  the 
ok  agreed  to  pay  to  government  for  the  renewal  of  its 
irter  ofillO,000  without  interest  or  repayment.  Tbia  sum, 
jrefore,  did  not  increase  either  of  those  two  other  sums. 
rhe  dividend  of  the  bank  has  varied  according  to  the 


Tariationa  in  the  riLt«  of  the  interest  which  it  has,  sA 
rent  times,  received  for  the  money  it  had  advancera 
public,  as  well  ae  according  to  otlier  circumstwicaM 
rate  of  interest  has  graduaJlj  been  reduced  from  mi 
three  per  cent.  For  some  years  past  the  bank  divida 
been  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  1 

The  stability  of  the  bant  of  England  is  equal  to  d 
the  Britiah  government.     All  that  it  has  advanced  t 

[luhlic  must  be  lost  before  its  creditors  can  surtaii 
DBS.  No  other  banking  company  in  England  cs 
established  by  act  of  parliament,  or  can  consist  ob 
than  six  members.  It  acts,  not  only  as  an  ordinaijn 
but  as  a  great  engine  of  state.  It  receives  and  pq 
greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due  to  tbe  cM 
of  the  public,  it  circulates  exchequer  bills,  and  it  aAJ 
to  government  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  aafl 
taiea,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  Bomd 
thereafter.  In  those  different  operations,  its  dut^ 
public  may  sometimes  have  obliged  it,  without  ajij  ■ 
its  directors,  to  overstock  the  circulation  with  paper  ii 
It  likewise  discounts  merchants  biUs,  and  hae,  upon  m 
.  different  occasions,  supported  the  credit  of  the  prii 
houses,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Hamburgh  and  Hoi 
Upon  one  occasion,  in  1763,  it  is  said  to  have  advance 
this  purpose,  in  one  week,  about  £1,600,000;  a  greftt 
of  it  in  bullion.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  in 
either  the  greatness  of  the  sum,  or  the  shortnew  > 
time.  Upon  other  occasions,  this  great  company  hw 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  in  siipences. 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the  coantl 
by  rendering  a  greater  part  of  that  capital  active  SN 
ductive  than  would  otherwise  be  so,  that  the  most  jni 
operations  of  banking  can  increase  the  industrf  , 
country.  That  part  oi  hia  capital  which  a  dealer  is  4 
to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  mooi 
answering  occasioual  demands,  is  so  much  dead  M 
which,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  this  situation,  prod 
nothing  either  to  Tii™  or  to  his  country.  The  jndi( 
operations  of  banking  enable  him  to  convert  this  i 
stock  into  active  and  productive  stock;  into  mate 
work  upon,  into  tools  to  work  with,  and  into  pro 


nibsiBtence  to  work  forj  into  stock  which  produces 
thing  both  to  himself  and  to  hia  country.  The  gold 
aLver  money  which  circulates  in  anv  country,  and  by 
IB  of  which  the  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is 
ally  circulated  and  distributed  to  the  proper  con- 
(TB,  Ib,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ready  money  of  the 
IT,  all  dead  stock.  It  is  a  very  valaable  part  of  the 
hi  of  the  country,  which  produces  nothing  to  the 
try.  The  jndicioua  operations  of  banking,  by  Bubsti- 
g  paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this  gold  and 
f,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  this 

stock  into  active  and  productive  stock;  into  stock 
li  produces  aometbiug  to  the  country.  The  gold  and 
t  money  which  circulates  in  any  countiy  may  very 
Brly  be  compared  to  a  highway,  which,  while  it  circu- 

and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass  and  com  of  the 
hy,  produces  itself  not  a  single  pile  of  either.  The 
sous  operations  of  Imnking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be 
Bed  so  violent  a  metaphor,  a  sort  of  wa^on-way 
Igh  the  air ;  enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were, 
lat  part  of  its  highways  into  good  pastures  and  com- 
%  and  thereby  to  increase  very  considerably  the  annual 
Bob  of  its  land  and  labour.  The  commerce  and  in- 
(y  of  the  country,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
^h  they  may  be  somewhat  augmented,  cannot  be  alto- 
BT  Bo  secure,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  suspended 
I  the  Dffidalian  wings  of  paper  money,  as  when  they 
A  about  upon  the  solid  ground  of  gold  and  silver. 
'  and  above  the  accidents  to  which  tbej  are  exposed 
[  the  unskilfulness  of  the  conductors  of  this  paper 
tj,  they  are  liable  to  several  others,  from  which  no 
jence  or  skill  of  those  conductor  can  guard  them, 
ft  unsuccessful  war,  for  example,  in  which  the  enemy 
^mssession  of  the  capital,  and  consequently  of  that 
hire  which  supported  the  credit  of  the  paper  money, 
td  occasion  a  much  greater  confusion  in  a  country  where 
►hole  circulation  was  carried  on  by  paper,  than  in  one 
ie  the  greater  part  of  it  was  carried  on  by  gold  and 
B.  The  usual  instrument  of  commerce  having  lost  ita 
S,  no  exchanges  eould  be  made  but  either  by  barter  or 
Q  credit.     AU  taxes  having  been  usually  paid  in  paper 
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tetween  tlie  deoJera  and  the  conBumera.     Where  no  bank 
totea  are  circulated  under  ten  pounds  value,  as  in  London, 
iper  money  confines  itself  very  much  to  the  circulation 
itween  the  dealers,     When  a  ten  pound  bank  note  comes 
ito  the  hands  of  a  consumer,  he  is  generally  obliged  to 
lange  it  at  the  first  shop  where  he  has  occasion  to  purchase 
ive  ebiUingB  worth  of  good«  ;  bo  that  it  oftea  returns  into 
'ihe  bauds  of  a  dealer,  before  the  consumer  hath  speut  the 
jfcrtieth  part  of  the  money.     Where  bank  notes  are  issued 
-for  BO  small  sums  ae  twenty  shillings,  as  in  Scotland,  paper 
saoney  extends  itself  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  circula- 
tion between  dealers  and  consumers.     Before  the  act  of 
parliament  which  put  a.  stop  to  the  circulation  of  ten  and 
five  shilling  notes,  it  filled  a  still  greater    part   of   that 
rirculation.     In  the  currencies  of  North  America,  paper 
iraa  commonly  issued  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  shilling,  and 
€lled  almost  the  whole  of  that  circulation.     In  some  paper 
teurrencies  of  Yorkshire,  it  was  issued  even  for  so  small  a 
Cam  as  a  sixpence. 

•  Where  the  issuinfj  of  bank  notes  for  such  very  small 
nuns  is  allowed   and  commonly   practised,  many  mean 

rjple  are  both  enabled  and  encouraged  to  become  bankers. 
person  whose  promissory  note  for  five  pounds,  or  even 
^  twenty  shillings,  would  be  rejected  by  every  body,  will 
get  it  to  be  received  without  scruple  when  it  is  issued  for 
■o  small  a  sum  as  a  sixpence.  But  the  frequent  bank- 
mptciee  to  which  such  be^arly  bankers  must  be  liable. 
tna,y  occasion  a  very  considerable  inconveniency,  and  some- 

imes  even  a  very  great  calamity,  to  many  poor  people  who 

bad  received  their  notes  in  payment. 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank  notes  were  issued 
fa  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a  smaller  sum  than  five 

Mands.  Paper  money  would  then,  probably,  confine  itself, 
ui  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  circulation  between 
■&a  different  dealers,  as  much  as  it  does  at  present  in 
(London,  where  no  bank  notes  are  issued  under  ten  pounds 
Aalae  ;  five  pounds  being,  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a 
wum  which,  though  it  will  purchase,  perhaps,  little  more 

3ian  half  the  quantity  of  goods,  is  as  much  considered,  and 

B  as  seldom  speut  all  at  once,  as  ten  pounds  are  amidst 

Ifae  profuse  eipence  of  London. 
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Where  paper  money,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  pretty 
confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and  deaJerB, 
at  London,  there  is  always  plenty  of  gold  and  silTei. 
Where  it  eitenda  itself  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  circula- 
tion between  dealers  and  consumers,  as  in  Scotland,  ajid 
Etill  more  in  North  America,  it  banishes  gold  and  silTsr 
almost  entirely  from  the  country ;  almost  all  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  if*  interior  commerce  being  thus  carried  on 
by  paper.  The  Buppression  of  ten  and  five  Bhilbng  bank 
notes,  somewhat  relieved  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  suppression  of  twenty  shilling  notes, 
will  probably  relievo  it  still  more.  Those  metals  are  said 
to  have  become  more  abundant  in  America,  since  the  sDp- 
presBiou  of  some  ot  their  paper  currencies.  They  are 
ukewise,  to  have  been  more  abundant  before  the  institutioii 
of  those  currencies. 

Though  paper  money  should  be  pretty  much  confined  to 
the  circulation  between  dealers  and  dealers,  yet  banks  "^ 
bankers  m^bt  still  be  able  to  give  nearly  the  same 
ance  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country,  a 
had  done  when  paper  money  filled  almost  the  whole  cii 
tion.  The  ready  money  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to 
by  him,  for  answering  occasional  demands,  is  destined 
gether  for  the  circulation  between  himself  and  other  dei 
of  whom  he  buys  goods.  He  has  no  occasion  to  keep 
by  him  for  the  circulation  between  himself  and  the  000* 
sumers,  w  ho  are  his  customers,  and  who  bring  ready  mouj 
to  him,  instead  of  taking  any  from  him.  Though  no  papV 
money,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  be  issued,  but  for  sod 
sums  as  would  confine  it  pretty  much  to  the  circulatiOD 
between  dealers  and  dealers ;  yet,  partly  by  discounting 
real  bills  of  exchange,  and  partly  by  lending  upon  caA 
accounts,  banks  and  bankers  might  still  be  able  to  rehen 
the  greater  part  of  those  dealers  from  the  necessity  rf 
keeping  any  considerable  part  of  their  stock  by  them,  on- 
employed  and  iu  ready  money,  for  answering  occasiooi! 
demands.  They  might  still  be  able  to  give  the  ulmosl 
assistance  which  bonks  and  bankers  can,  with  proprietj. 
give  to  traders  of  every  kind. 

To  restrain  private  people,  it  may  be  said,  from  receii 
in  payment  the  promissory  notes  of  a  banker,  for  any 
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ihetber  great  or  small,  when  they  themBelveH  are  willing 
B  receive  them ;  or,  to  restrain  a  banker  from  iasuing  such 
lotea,  when  all  his  neighbours  are  wilUng  to  accept  of 
ibem,  is  a  manifest  violation  of  that  natural  liberty  which 
tis  the  proper  business  of  law,  not  to  infringe,  but  to  sup- 
lort.  Such  regulations  may,  no  doubt,  be  considered  asia 
onie  respect  a  violation  of  natural  liberty.  But  those 
ttertions  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a  few  individuals,  which 
Biglit  endanger  the  security  of  the  whole  society,  are,  and 
mght  to  be,  restraiaed  by  Uie  laws  of  all  governments ;  of 
he  most  free,  as  well  as  of  the  moat  despotical.  The 
jbligation  of  building  party  walla,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
bmmunication  of  fire,  is  a  violation  of  natural  liberty, 
tactly  of  the  same  kind  with  the  regulations  of  the  bank- 
Hg  trade  which  are  here  proposed. 

A  paper  money  consisting  in  bank  notes,  issued  by  people 
f  undoubted  credit,  payable  upon  demand  without  any 
Cndition,  and  in  fact  always  readily  paid  as  soon  as  pre- 
Bited,  is,  in  every  respect,  equal  in  value  to  gold  and 
ilver  money ;  since  gold  and  silver  money  can  at  any  time 
«  had  for  it.  Whatever  is  either  bought  or  sold  for  such 
tper,  must  necessarily  be  bought  or  sold  as  cheap  as  it 
Onld  have  been  for  gold  and  silver. 

The  increase  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  said,  by  aug- 
Mnting  the  quantity,  and  consequently  diniiniahing  the 
line  of  the  whole  currency,  necessarily  augments  the 
Bon^  price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  quantity  of  gold 
uid  silver,  which  is  taken  from  the  currency,  is  always 
Iqnal  to  the  quantity  of  paper  which  is  added  to  it,  paper 
Boney  does  not  neceesanly  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
rtole  currency.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
bo  the  present  time,  provisions  never  were  cheaper  in  Scot- 
Iwidthan  in  1759,  though,  from  the  circulation  of  t«n  and 
five  shilling  bank  notes,  there  was  then  more  paper  money 
h  the  country  than  at  prcaeut.  The  proportion  between 
fte  price  of  provisions  in  Scotland  and  that  in  England,  is 
"»  aame  now  as  before  the  great  multiplication  of  banking 
Bompanies  in  Scotland.  Corn  is,  upon  most  occasions,  fuUy 
U  cheap  in  England  as  in  France ;  though  there  is  a  great 

Iwl  of  paper  money  in  England,  and  scarce  any  in  France. 

E11I75I  and  in  1762,  when  Mr.  Hume  published  his  Political 
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Diflcourees,  and  soon  af t-er  tlic  great  multiplication  of  papn 
money  in  Scotland,  there  was  a  very  sensible  riae  in  ibe 
price  of  provisions,  owLog,  probably,  to  the  badness  of  the 
ueasous,  and  not  to  the  multiplicatioii  of  paper  moDer. 

It  would  be  otherwise,  indeed,  vrith  a  paper  money  con- 
sisting in  promissory  notes,  of  which  the  immediate  pay- 
ment depended,  in  any  respect,  either  upon  the  good  will 
of  tliose  who  issued  them ;  or  upon  a  condition  which  tlie 
holder  of  the  notes  might  not  always  have  it  in  his  power 
to  fulfil ;  or  of  which  the  payment  was  not  exigible  till 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  which  in  the  mean 
time  bore  no  interest.  Such  a  paper  money  would,  no 
doubt,  fall  more  or  less  below  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
according  as  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  obtaining  im- 
mediate payment  was  supposed  to  be  greater  or  leas;  OT 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  time  at  which 
payment  was  exigible. 

Some  years  ago  the  different  banking  companies  of  Scot- 
land were  in  tbe  practice  of  inserting  into  their  bank  aatei, 
what  they  called  ansX>pttonBJ.  Clause,  by  which  they 
promised  payment  to  the  bearer,  either  as  soon  as  the  note 
should  be  presented,  or,  in  the  option  of  the  directors,  sii 
months  after  such  presentment,  together  with  the  legal 
interest  for  the  said  six  months.  The  directors  of  some  of 
tliOse  banks  sometimes  took  advantage  of  this  optional 
clause,  and  sometimes  threatened  those  who  demanded 
gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  a  considerable  number  of 
their  notes,  that  they  would  take  advantage  of  it.  unl«s 
such  demanders  would  content  themselves  with  a  part  of 
what  they  demanded.  The  promissory  notes  of  those 
banking  companies  constituted  at  that  time  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland,  which  this  uncertainty  of 
payment  necessarily  degraded  below  the  value  of  gold  ud 
silver  money.  During  the  continuance  of  this  abuse  (whicb 
prevailed  chiefly  in  1762,  1763,  and  1764),  while  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Carlisle  was  at  par,  tlul 
between  Loudon  and  Dumfries  would  sometimes  i»  four 
}>er  cent,  against  Dumfries,  though  this  town  is  not  HuiiJ 
miles  distant  from  Carlisle.  But  at  Carlisle,  bills  «<n 
jiaid  in  gold  and  silver ;  whereas  at  Dumfries  they  lire 
j^d  in  Scotch  bank  notes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting 


those  bank  notes  exchanged  for  gold  xnA  silrer  coin  had 
thus  degraded  them  four  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  that 
coin.  The  same  act  of  parliament  which  suppreBsed  ten 
and  fiya  sliilUng  bank  notes,  suppressed  likewise  this  op- 
tional clause,  and  thereby  restored  the  exchange  between 
England  and  Scotland  to  its  natural  rate,  or  to  what 
the  course  of  trade  and  remittances  might  happen  to 
make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire,  the  payment  of  so 
small  a  sum  aa  a  sixpence  sometimes  depended  upon  thd 
condition  tha,t  the  holder  of  the  note  shouU  bring  th& 
change  of  a  guinea  to  the  person  who  issued  it ;  a  condition, 
which  the  holders  of  such  notes  mi^ht  frequently  find  it 
Tery  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  which  must  ha've  degraded  thia 
currency  below  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  money.  An 
act  of  parliament,  accordingly,  declared  all  such  clausea 
unlawful,  and  suppressed,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Scot- 
land, all  promissory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer,  under 
twenty  shillings  value. 

The  paper  currencies  of  North  America  consisted,  not  in 
bank  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  but  in  a 
government  paper,  of  which  the  payment  was  not  exi^blft 
till  aeveral  years  after  it  was  issued :  And  though  the 
colony  governments  paid  no  interest  to  the  holders  of  this 
paper,  they  declared  it  to  be,  and  in  fact  rendered  it,  a 
le^l  tender  of  payment  for  the  full  value  for  which  it  was 
issued.  But  allowing  the  colony  security  to  be  perfectly 
good,  a  hundred  pounds  payable  fifteen  years  hence,  for 
example,  in  a  country  where  interest  is  at  six  per  cent,  ia 
worth  little  more  than  forty  pounds  ready  money.  To 
oblige  a  creditor,  therefore,  to  accept  of  thia  as  full  pay- 
ment for  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pounds  actua,]ly  paid  down 
in  ready  money,  was  an  act  of  such  violent  injustice,  as  has 
scarce,  perhaps,  been  attempted  by  the  government  of  any 
other  country  which  pretended  to  be  free.  It  bears  the 
erident  marks  of  having  originally  been,  what  the  honest 
ind  downright  Doctor  Douglas  assures  us  it  was,  a  schema 
oEfradulent  debtors  to  cbeat  their  creditors.  The  govern- 
meat  of  Pensylvaaia,  indeed,  pretended,  upon  their  first 
Kniision  of  paper  money,  in  1722,  to  render  their  paper  of 
•Jial  value  with   gold  and  silver,  by  enacting  ]^>enalties 
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against  all  those  who  made  any  difference  in  the  price 
their  goods  when  they  sold  them  for  a  colony  paper, 
when  they  sold  them  for  gold  and  silver ;  a  regulation  equi 
tyrannical,  but  much  leaa  effectual  than  that  which  it  i 
meant  to  support.  A  positive  law  may  render  &  shilling!, 
legal  tender  for  a  guinea ;  because  it  may  direct  the  courts 
of  justice  to  discharge  the  debtor  who  has  made  that  tender. 
But  no  positive  law  can  oblige  a  person  who  sells  goods, 
and  who  is  at  liberty  to  sell  or  not  to  sell,  as  he  pleases,  lo 
accept  of  a  shilhng  as  equivalent  to  a  guinea  in  the  price 
of  thera.  Hot  withstanding  any  regulation  of  this  kind,  it 
appealed  by  the  course  of  exchange  with  Great  Britain, 
that  a  hun(^ed  pounds  sterlingwas  occasionally  considered 
as  equivalent,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  and  in  others  to  so  great  a  sum  as  eleven 
hundred  pounds  currency ;  this  difference  in  the  vaiM 
arising  from  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  paper  emitted 
in  the  different  colonies,  and  in  the  distance  and  probahilit; 
of  the  term  of  its  final  discharge  and  redemption. 
■^Ko  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable  than  the  ad 
of  parliament,  so  unjustly  complained  of  in  the  coionisl 
which  declared  that  no  paper  currency  to  be  emitttd 
there  in  time  coming,  should  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment, 
v- Pensylvania  was  always  more  moderal«  in  its  emissioBB 
of  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our  colonies.  Its  paper 
■currency  accordingly  is  said  never  to  have  sunlc  helow  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  was  current  in  the 
colony  before  the  first  emission  of  its  paper  money.  Before 
that  emission,  the  colony  had  raised  the  denomination  of 
its  coin,  and  had,  hy  act  of  assembly,  ordered  five  shillingi 
fit«rling  to  pass  in  the  colony  for  sis  and  threepence,  &w 
afterwards  for  sis  and  eightpence.  A  pound  colony  ciU- 
rency,  therefore,  even  when  that  currency  was  gold  and 
silver,  was  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  • 
pound  sterling,  and  when  that  currency  was  turned  into 
paper,  it  was  seldom  much  more  than  thirty  pier  ceol' 
below  that  value.  The  pretence  for  raising  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin,  was  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  ao* 
silver,  by  making  equal  quantities  of  those  metals  pass  for 
greater  sums  in  the  colony  than  they  did  in  the  n  '  ~" 
country.    It  was  found,  however,  that  the  price  of  all 


from  tlie  mother  country  rose  esactJyin  proportion  as  they 
'  raJEed  the  deuoiaiDation  of  their  coin,  so  that  their  gold 
and  ailver  were  exported  as  fast  as  ever. 

The  paper  of  ettch  colony  being  received  in  the  payment 
of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the  full  value  for  which  it  had 
Ijeen  issued,  it  necessarily  derived  from  this  use  some 
additional  value,  over  and  above  what  it  would  have  had, 
from  the  real  or  supposed  distance  of  the  term  of  ita  final 
discharge  and  redemption.  This  additional  value  was 
greater  or  leaa  according  as  the  quantity  of  paper  isaned 
■was  more  or  less  above  what  could  be  employed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  of  the  particular  colony  which  iaaued  it. 
It  was  in  all  the  colonies  very  much  above  what  could  be 
employed  in  this  manner. 

A  prince,  who  should  enact  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
bis  taxes  should  be  paid  in  a  paper  money  of  a  certain 
kind,  might  thereby  give  a  certain  value  to  thia  paper 
money ;  even  though  the  term  of  its  final  discharge  and 
redemption  should  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of 
the  prince.  If  the  bank  which  issued  this  paper  was  careful 
to  keep  the  quantity  of  it  always  somewhat  below  what 
CouM  easily  be  employed  in  thia  manner,  the  demand  for 
it  might  be  auch  as  to  make  it  even  bear  a  premium,  or 
sell  for  somewhat  more  in  the  market  than  the  quantity  of 
g;oId  or  silver  currency  for  which  it  was  issued.  Some 
people  account  in  this  manner  for  what  is  called  the  Agio 
of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  or  for  the  superiority  of  bank 
money  over  current  money ;  though  this  bank  money,  as 
they  pretend,  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  bank  at  the  will 
;of  the  owner.  The  greater  part  of  foreign  billa  of  exchange 
%iU8t  be  paid  in  bank  money,  that  is,  by  a  transfer  in  the 
books  of  the  bank;  and  the  directors  of  the  bank,  they 
illege,  are  careful  to  keep  the  whole  quantity  of  bank 

iney  always  below  what  thia  use  occasions  a  demand  for. 
is  upon  this  account,  they  say,  that  bank  money  sells 
a  premium,  or  bears  an  agio  of  four  or  five  per  cent, 
above  the  same  nominal  sum  of  the  gold  and  silver  currency 
of  the  country.  This  account  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam, 
however,  it  will  appear  hereafter,  is  in  a  great  measure 
i«bimencal, 

A  paper  currency  which  falls  below  the  value  of  gold 


and  flilver  coin,  does  not  therelij  aiok  the  valtie  of  those 
metals,  or  occasioQ  equal  quantities  of  tbem  to  eichange  for 
a  smaller  quantity  of  goods  of  any  other  kind.  Thepropor- 
tion  between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  and  that  of  goods 
of  any  other  kind,  depends  in  all  cases,  not  upon  the  nature 
or  quantity  of  any  particular  paper  money,  which  may  be 
current  in  any  particular  country,  but  upon  the  richness  or 
])Overty  of  the  mines,  which  happen  at  any  particular  time 
to  supply  the  ^reat  market  of  the  commercial  world  with 
those  metals.  It  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  a 
■certain  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to  market,  and  that 
which  18  necessary  in  order  to  bring  thither  a  certain 
quantity  of  any  other  sort  of  goods. 

If  bankers  are  restrained  from  issuing  any  circulating 
hank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  for  less  than  a 
certain  sum ;  and  if  they  are  subjected  to  the  obligation  of 
an  immediate  and  unconditional  payment  of  such  hank 
notes  as  soon  as  presented,  their  trade  may,  with  safety  to 
the  public,  be  rendered  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  free, 
The  late  multiplication  of  banking  companies  in  both  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  an  event  by  which  many  people 
liave  been  much  alurraed,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases 
the  security  of  the  public.  It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be 
more  circumspect  in  their  conduct,  and,  by  not  extending 
their  currency  beyond  its  due  proportion  to  their  cash,  to 
guard  thamselves  against  those  malicious  runs,  which  the 
rivalahip  of  so  many  competitors  is  always  ready  to  bring' 
upon  them.  It  restrains  the  circulation  of  each  particular 
<'ompauy  within  a  narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circu- 
lating notes  to  a  smaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole 
circulation  into  a  greater  number  of  parts,  the  failure  of 
any  one  company,  an  accident  which,  in  the  course  of 
things,  must  sometimes  happen,  becomes  of  less  conse- 
quence to  the  public.  This  free  competition  too  obliges  all 
bankers  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with  their 
customers,  lest  their  rivals  should  carry  them  away.  In 
general,  if  any  branch  of  trade,  or  any  division  of  labour, 
he  advantageous  to  the  public,  the  freer  and  more  general 
the  competition,  it  will  always  be  the  more  so. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

5   ACCTfMITLATION    i 


'    PEODUCTITE 


'T'HEErE  iH  one  sort  o£  labour  whicli  adds  to  the  value  of 
A  the  subject  upon  whicli  it  is  bestowed :  there  is  another 
Brhieli  has  no  such  effect.  The  former,  as  it  produces  a 
ralue,  may  be  called  productive ;  the  latter,  unproductive 
labour/  Thua  the  labour  of  a  manufacturer  adds,  gene- 
rally, to  the  value  of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon, 
that  of  his  own  maintenance,  and  of  his  master's  profit, 
rhe  labour  of  a  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to 
Qie  value  of  nothing.  Though  the  manufacturer  haa  his 
rages  advanced  to  him  hj  his  master,  he,  in  reality,  costs 
lim  no  expeoee,  the  value  of  those  wages  being  generally 
restored,  tc^ether  with  a  profit,  in  the  improved  value  of 
Ihe  subject  upon  which  his  labour  is  bestowed.  But  the 
oaintenance  of  a,  menial  servant  never  is  restored,  A  man 
jTows  rich  by  employing  a  multitude  of  manufacturers : 
le  grows  poor,  by  maintaining  a  multitude  of  menial 
ervanta.  The  labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  value, 
tod  deserves  its  reward  as  well  as  that  of  the  former.  But 
|be  labour  of  the  manufacturer  fixes  and  realizes  itseK  in 
ome  particular  subject  or  vendible  commodity,  which  lasts 
or  some  time  at  least  after  that  labour  is  past.  It  is,  as 
1  were,  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  stocked  and  stored  up 
D  be  employed,  if  necessary,  upon  some  other  occasion, 
^at  subject,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  that 
object,  can  afterwards,  if  necessary,  put  into  motion  a 
uantitv  of  labour  equal  to  that  which  had  originally  pro- 
uced  it.  The  labour  of  the  menial  servant,  on  the  con- 
rary,  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself  in  any  particular  subject 
a  vendible  commodity.  His  services  generally  perish  iu 
ibe  very  instant  of  their  performance,  and  seldom  leave 
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any  trace  or   value    behind  them,  for   which 
quantily  of  service  could  flfterwarda  be  procured. 

The  labour  of  some  of  the  moat  respectable  ordera  in  Ihe 
society  is,  like  that  of  menial  servauts,  unproductive  oE 
any  value,  and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself  m  any  per- 
manent subject,  or  vendible  commodity,  which  endurei 
after  that  labour  ia  past,  and  for  which  an  equal  quantitj 
of  labour  could  afterwards  he  procured.  The  Bovereigi, 
for  eiample,  with  all  the  officers  both  of  justice  and  war 
who  serve  under  him,  tho  whole  anny  and  navy,  are  un- 
productive labourers.  They  are  the  servants  of  the  puhlic, 
and  are  maintained  by  a  paxt  of  the  annual  produce  of  tbe 
industry  of  other  people.  Theit.E£rHcei  how  honourabls, 
howjiseful.  oi.hpw  necessary  soever,  produces  nothing  for 
which  an  equal  qiiantity  of  servicecan  afterwards  !»  pro- 
cured.  The  protectjoiL  flficnritVi  and  defepce  of  the  coin- 
monwmlth,  the  effect  of  their  labour  this  year,  wiH  not 
purchase  its  protection,  security,  and  defence  for  the  yeu 
to  come.  In  the  same  class  must  be  ranked,  some  both  of 
the  gravest  and  most  important,  and  some  of  the  most 
frivolous  professions:  churchmen,  lawyers,  physiciani, 
men  of  letters  of  all  kinds ;  players,  bulfoona,  musicums, 
opera- singers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  The  labour  of  the 
meanest  of  these  has  a  certain  value,  regulated  by  the 
very  same  principles  which  regulate  that  of  every  other 
sort  of  labour ;  and  that  of  the  noblest  and  most  oaefol, 
produces  nothing  which  could  afterwards  purchase  or  pro- 
cure an  equal  quantity  of  labour.  Like  the  declamation 
of  the  actor,  the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the  tune  of  the 
musician,  the  work  oE  all  of  them  perishes  in  the  very 
instant  of  its  production. 

Both  productive  and  unproductive  labourers,  and  thoss 
who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all  equally  maintained  by 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  countiy. 
This  produce,  how  great  soever,  can  never  be  infinite,  bit 
must  have  certain  limits.  According,  therefore,  as  * 
smaller  or  greater  proportion  of  it  is  in  any  one  year  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  unproductive  bands,  the  more  in  the 
one  case  and  the  less  in  the  other  will  remain  for  the  pro- 
ductive, and  the  nest  year's  produce  will  be  greater  or 
smaller  accordingly ;    the  whole   annual   produce,  if  wfl 


iicept  the  EpontaneouB  productions  of  tlie  e3:rt1i,  being  the 
cfEcct  of  productive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country,  is,  no  doubt,  ultimately  destined 
Eoi  supplying  the  consumption  of  ite  inhabitants,  and  for 
itocuring  a  revenue  to  them ;  yet  when  it  first  conies 
iitiier  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produc- 
tive labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itseK  into  two  parts, 
^e  of  them,  and  frequently  the  largest,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  destined  for  replacing  a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the 
provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work,  which  had  been 
Rlthdrawn  from  a  capital ;  the  other  for  constituting  a 
Bvenne  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profit  of 
lis  stock ;  or  to  some  other  person,  as  the  rent  of  his  land. 
Urns,  of  the  produce  of  land,  one  part  replaces  the  capital 
tf  the  farmer;  the  other  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of 
Ihe  landlord ;  and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  both  to  the 
iwner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  stock  ;  and  to 
Bme  other  person,  as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Of  the  produce 
if  n  great  manufactory,  in  the  same  manner,  one  part,  and 
liBt  always  the  largest,  replaces  the  capital  of  the  uoder- 
Ikker  of  the  work  ;  the  other  pays  his  profit,  and  thus 
Unatitutes  a  revenue  to  the  owner  of  this  capit-al. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
lE  any  country  which  replaces  a  capital,  never  is  im- 1 
Hediately  employed  to  maintain  any  but  productive  hands, 
ipays  the  wages  of  productive  labour  only.  That  which 
B  immediately  destined  for  constituting  a  revenue  either 
*8  profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain  indifferently  either  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  stock  a  man  employs  as  a  capital, 
in  always  expects  it  to  be  replaced  to  him  with  a  profit. 
'Be  employs  it,  therefore,  in  maintaining  productive  hands 
Bily  i  and  after  having  served  in  the  function  of  a  capital 
h  him,  it  constitutes  a  revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he 
Wttploys  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining  unproductive  hands 
ti  any  kind,  that  part  is,  from  that  moment,  withdrawn 
'»m  his  capital,  and  placed  in  his  stock  reserved  for  im- 
medmte  consumption, 
UaprodaotiTe  labourers,  and  those  who  do  not  labour  at 

^1  are  all  maintained  by  revenue ;  either,  first,  by  that 
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part  of  tbe  atmuul  produce  which  is  originally  deHtinei  bf  I 
constituting  a  revenue  to  some  particular  persons,  Klktl 
as  the  rent  of  land  or  as  the  profits  of  stock ;  or,  seconi^i  1 
by  that  part  which,  though  originally  destined  for  n 
ing  &  capital  and  for  majntaiiiing  productive  laho 
only,  yet  when  it  comes  into  their  hands,  whaterer  p 
it  is  over  and  above  their  necessary  subsiateuoe,  n 
employed  in  ntainfainjng  indifferently  either  product 
unproductive  hands,     "ftius,  not  only  the  great  landl 

(the  rich  merchant,  bat  even  the  coramon  irorkman,  i] 
wages  U¥  considerable,  may  maintain  a  menial  s 
or  he  may  sometimes  go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet-shi 
•o  contribute  his  share  towards  maintaining  one  se 
productire  labont«TS  ;  or  he  may  pav  some  taxes,  a— 
help  to  mjintAiii  sBotiMT  Bc^  iKffe  honourable  and  u 
indeed,  bot  equally  'inuiiodnctiTe.  Ko  part  of  the  a 
produce,  bowentr.  whidt  had  been  originally  dea" 
'  — *— e  a  i»|itt»l,  M  erer  diitctod  towards  maintai! 
e  bands,  tin  after  it  Has  put  into  motion  H 
it  at  pmdofdlin  labour,  or  all  that  it  oool 
1  in  flte  wi^  in  wliic^  it  was  onptoyed.  '■ 
ivst  bave  eaaed  hia  wages  by  woi ' 
WKphj  asT  fait  «C  tbem  ia  tiiis  c 

Q  is  goMnOr  bat  a  nnaD  one.    Ii 

'  enfy.ot  wbi&  prodvetm  libenriav  have  si 

t^t^  gcBBslfy  ban  aoani^  bowever ;  asd 

of  tnsBB  the  gnataew  of  Am  niunber  id 

of  thdrct 

trean  i 


n«r>i^^beah] 

■inctm  baa 


.(o{4(L     tW  riA  Misrhniit.  tbowgh  i 

«hu  ».  Vr  tiw  n^tonetf  of  b»  nm , 

•wt  aa  Ibe  gnat  lotd.  I 


FB. 


III.] 


OF   CAPITAL. 


'■Dproductive  h&adB,  depends  very  much  in  every  conntry 
ilpon  the  proportion  between  that  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
fince,  which,  as  soon  as  it  cornea  either  from  the  ground  or 
from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  destined  for 
replacing  a,  capital,  and  that  which  ia  destined  for  con- 
ititutiug  a  revenue,  either  as  rent,  or  as  profit.  This 
troportion  is  very  different  in  rich  from  what  it  is  in  poor 
ountriea. 

Thus,  at  present,  in  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  a 
toy  large,  frequently  the  largest  portion  of  the  produce  of 
he  laad,  is  destined  for  replacing  the  capital  of  the  rich 
nd  independent  farmer ;  the  other  for  paying  Lis  profits, 
tid  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  But  anciently,  during  the 
irevalency  of  the  feudal  government,  a  very  small  portion 
t  the  produce  was  sufBcient  to  replace  the  capital  em- 
loyed  in  cultivation.  It  consisted  commonly  in  a  few~| 
"retched  cattle,  maintained  altogether  by  the  spontaneous 
toduce  of  uncultivated  land,  and  which  might,  therefore, 
e  considered  as  a  part  of  that  spontaneous  produce.  II 
Bnerally  too  belonged  to  the  landlord,  and  was  by  him 
Svanced  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  All  the  rest  of  the 
roduce  properly  belonged  to  him  too,  either  as  rent  for 
■e  land,  or  as  profit  upon  this  paltry  capital.  The  occu- 
iars  of  land  were  generally  bondmen,  whose  persons  and 
Kects  "Were  equally  his  property.  Those  who  were  not 
ondmen  were  tenants  at  will,  and  though  the  rent  which 
XJ  paid  was  often  nominally  little  more  than  a  quit-rent, 
rxeally  amounted  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  Their 
rd  could  at  all  times  command  their  labour  in  peace,  and 
air  service  in  war.  Though  they  Hved  at  a  distance  from 
B  house,  they  were  equally  dependent  upon  him  as  his 
tainera  who  lived  in  it.  But  the  whole  produce  of  the 
nd  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him,  who  can  dispose  of  the 
bour  and  service  of  all  those  whom  it  maintains.  In  the 
■esent  state  of  Europe,  the  share  of  the  landlord  seldom 
xeeds  a  third,  sometiines  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
ttdnce  of  the  land.  The  rent  of  land,  however,  in  all  tho 
q)roved  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  tripled  and  quad- 
^led  since  those  ancient  times  ;  and  this  third  or  fourth 
fft  of  the  annual  produce  ia,  it  aeems,  three  or  four  times 
eater  than  the  whole  had  been  before.     In  the  progress 
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■t.  r^it.  tiMNi^  it  inereases  in  proportiaill 
'  ~  *  «  in  proptwtim  to  the  prodac 


■  of  Europe,  great  capitals  u 
I  tande  and  maaaEactnres.  In  ^ 
A  ■tala.tfae  tittle  trade  that  wad  stirnng,  and  the  few 
uc^K^  and  coane  Etaziafai.'turee  that  were  carried  on,  n- 
qmied  fa^  T^rr  small  eapitak.  The«e,  however,  moat  )iiv« 
ridded  vaj  large  priifits.  The  rate  of  interest  i 
wltete  less  than  ten  per  cmt.  and  their  profits  mnst  isn 
hecn  MaffieMnt  to  afiord  this  great  interest.  At  present 
the  atta  of  inl^Kst,  in  the  improred  parts  of  Europe,  ii 
Binrhere  faigber  than  six  per  cent,  and  in  some  of  the  mwt 
impiOTed  it  is  so  low-  as  four,  three,  and  two  per  (wit 
Thuogh  that  part  of  the  rerenoe  of  the  inhabitants  whicli 
is  derired  from  the  profits  of  stock  is  always  much  gresUI 
in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  it  is  because  the  stock  u 
ranch  greater ;  in  proportion  to  the  stock  the  profits  M  I 
generally  mach  less. 

That  part  of  the  annn*!  prodaoe,  therefore,  which,  U  . 
soon  as  it  comes  cither  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hand* 
of  the  prodtictire  labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing* 
capital,  is  uot  only  much  greater  in  rich  than  in  post 
countries,  but  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  tbtt 
which  is  immediately  destined  for  constituting  a  revenue  ' 
either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The  funds  destined  for  tbt 
maintettauce  of  productive  labour,  are  not  only  mwA 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  but  bear  a  mn^ 
greater  proportion  to  those  which,  though  they  may  be 
employed  to  maintain  either  productive  or  unproductin 
hands,  have  generally  a  predilection  for  the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  those  different  funds  nec^sEautT 
determines  in  every  country  the  general  character  of  ti» 
inhabitants  as  to  industry  or  idleness.  We  are  mora  is- 
d^BtriouB  than  our  forefathers ;  because  in  the  preieftt 
times  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  indoatty, 
are  much  greater  m  proportdoa  to  those  which  are  likely  ID 
t>e  employed  in  the  mtuntenance  of  idleness,  than  they 
were  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Our  ancestors  w 
tor  want  of  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  industry.  Iti* 
barter,  aays  the  proverb,  to  play  for  nothing,  than  to 


^  nothing.  In  mercautUe  and  manufacturtag;  towns, 
rtere  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  chiefly  maintained 
)y  the  employment  of  capit^,  they  are  in  general  Indus- 
irioua,  soter,  and  thriving ;  aa  in  majiy  English,  and  in 
Boat  Dutch  towns.  In  those  towns  which  are  principallv 
npported  by  the  constant  or  occasional  residence  of  a 
Dart,  and  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of  jieopie  are  chiefly 
laintained  hy  the  spending  of  revenue,  they  are  in  general 
He,  dissolute,  and  poor ;  as  at  Eome,  VersaiUea,  Compeigne, 
Dd  Fontoinbleau.  If  you  except  Rouen  and  Eourdcaux, 
liere  is  little  trade  or  industry  in  any  of  the  parliament 
iwns  of  Prance,  and  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  beinjj^ 
liefly  maintained  by  the  expence  of  the  members  of  the 
mrts  of  justice,  and  of  those  who  come  to  plead  before 
are  in  general  idle  and  poor.  The  great  trade  of 
and  Bordeaux  seems  to  be  altogether  the  effect  of 
leir  situation.  Eouen  is  necessarily  the  entrep6t  of  almost 
1  the  goods  which  are  broi^ht  either  from  foreign 
hmtries,  or  from  the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  for 
»  consumption  of  the  great  city  of  Paris.  Bourdeaux  is 
I  the  same  manner  the  entrepot  of  the  wines  which  grow 
pon  the  hanks  of  the  (Jaronne.  and  of  the  rivers  which 
Bn  into  it,  one  of  the  richest  wine  countries  in  the  world, 
nd  irhich  seems  to  produce  the  wine  fittest  for  esportfl- 
ion,  or  best  suited  to  the  taste  of  foreign  nations.  Such 
dvantageous  situations  necessarily  attract  a  great  capital 
J  the  great  employment  which  they  afEord  it ;  and  the 
ftployment  of  this  capital  is  the  cause  of  the  industry  of 
liOBe  two  cities.  In  the  other  parliament  towns  of  France, 
ftiy  little  more  capital  seems  to  be  employed  than  what  is 
e(«ssary  for  supplying  their  own  consumption ;  that  is, 
[tele  more  than  the  smallest  capital  which  can  be  employed 
■  them.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Paris,  Madrid, 
Bd  Vienna.  Of  those  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the 
•ogt  industrious  :  hut  Paris  itself  is  the  principal  market 
t  all  the  manufactures  established  at  Paris,  and  its  own 
fflsumption  is  the  principal  object  of  all  the  trade  which 
^carries  on.  London.  Lisbon,  and  Copenhagen,  are,  perhaps, 
n  only  three  cities  in  Europe,  which  are  both  the  constant 
ddence  of  a  court,  and  can  at  the  same  time  be  considered 
trading  cities,  or  as  cities  which  trade  not  only  for  their 
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own  consomptioii,  but  for  tlmt  of  other  cities  and  count 
The  situation  of  all  tLe  tliree  is  extremely  advantaga 
and  naturally  fits  them  to  fee  the  entrepots  of  a  great 
of  the  goods  destined  for  the  consumption  of  distant  pi 
In  a  dty  where  a  great  revenue  is  spent,  to  employ 
advanlage  a  capital  for  anj  other  purpose  than  for  si 
ing  the  consumption  of  that  city,  is  prohably  more  di 
than  in  one  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  hai 
other  maintenance  hut  what  they  derive  from  ^e  emj 
ment  of  anch  a  capital.  The  idleness  of  the  greater  pi 
the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  expence  of  ren 
corraptB,  it  ia  probable,  the  industry  of  those  who  c 
to  be  maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital,  and  rai 
it  less  advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there  than,  in  i 
places.  There  was  httle  trade  or  industry  in  Edinl: 
before  the  Union.  When  the  Scotch  parhament  n 
longer  to  be  assembled  in  it,  when  it  ceased  to  1 
necessary  residence  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gent 
Scotland,  it  became  a  city  of  some  trade  and  industiy 
still  continues,  however,  to  be  the  residence  of  the  prii 
courts  o£  jnstjce  in  Scotland,  of  the  boai'ds  of  customi 
excise,  &c.  A  considerable  revenue,  therefore,  still 
tinues  to  be  spent  in  it.  In  trade  and  industry  it  is 
inferior  to  Gla^ow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  c 
maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital.  The  inhabi 
of  a  large  village,  it  has  sometimes  been  observed, 
having  made  considerable  progress  in  manufaetnres, 
I  become  idle  and  poor,  in  consequence  of  a  great  1 
I  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  their  neighbourhood 
The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue,  then 
Beems  everywhere  to  ri^ulate  the  proportion  betwee 
dustry  and  idleness.  Wherever  capital  predominate 
dustiy  prevails:  wherever  revenue,  idleness.  Every  inn 
or  diminution  of  capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  t 
crease  or  diminish  the  real  quantity  of  industry,  Hie  no 
of  productive  hands,  and  consequently  the  exchang 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  g 
country,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inhabit 
Capitals  are  increased  by  parsimony,  and  diminishe 
pi-odigality  and  misconduct. 

Whatever  a  person  saves  from  his  revenue  he  addl 


lis  (Mipital,  and  either  employs  it  Hmself  in  maintaining 
La  ad^tional  number  of  productive  banda,  or  enables  some 
ttlier  person  to  do  Bo,  hj  lending  it  to  bim  for  an  interoBt. 
Oiat  is,  for  a  ebare  of  tbe  proEts.  As  the  capital  of  an 
Ddividual  can  be  increased  only  hj  what  be  saves  from 
annual  revenue  or  bis  annual  gains,  so  tbe  capital  of  a 
odetj,  wbicb  is  the  same  witb  that  of  all  tbe  individuals 
fIio  compose  it,  can  be  increased  onlj  in  tbe  samu 
latmer. 

Farsimonj,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
e  increase  of  capital.  Industry,  indeed,  provides  tbe 
(bject  whicb  parsimony  accuntulktes.  But  whatever  in- 
lUtry  might  acquire,  if  parsimony  did  not  save  and  store 
p,  the  capital  would  never  be  the  greater. 
Parsimony,  by  increasing  the  fund  which  is  destined  for 
U  maintenance  of  productive  hands,  tends  to  increase  the 
Unber  of  those  bonds  whose  labour  adds  to  the  value  of 
le  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed.  It  tends  therefore 
linorease  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce 
t  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  It  puts  into  motion 
additional  quantity  of  indui^try,  which  gives  an  addi- 
ional  value  to  the  annual  produce. 

What  is  annually  saved  is  as  regularly  consumed  as  what 
I  annually  spent,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time  too ;  but  it 
consumed  by  a  different  set  of  people.  That  portion  of ' 
E  revenue  which  a  rich  man  annually  spends,  is  in  most 
sea  consumed  by  idle  guests,  and  menial  servants,  who 
1178  nothing  behind  them  in  return  for  their  consumption. 
Sitt  portion  which  he  annually  saves,  as  for  the  sake  of 
he  profit  it  is  immediately  employed  as  a  capital,  is  con- 
Bmed  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time 
,  but  by  a  difEereut  set  of  people,  by  labourers,  manu- 
icturers,  and  artificers,  who  reproduce  with  a  profit  the 
>iue  of  their  annual  consumption.  His  revenue,  we  shall 
le,  ia  paid  him  in  money.  Had  he  spent  the  whole, 
le  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  whole  could 
ITS  purchased,  would  have  been  distributed  among  the 
nner  set  of  people.  By  saving  a  part  of  it,  as  that  part 
i  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  immediately  employed  as  a 
ipital  either  by  himself  or  by  some  other  person,  the  food, 
iothing,  and  lodging,  which  may  be  purchased  with  it,  ore 
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neceisarilj  reseired  for  the  latter.    The  consnmption  a  tin  1 ' 
same,  tut  the  eonsninera  are  different.  E' 

By  what  a  frugal  man  arumaUv  sares,  he  not  onlj  afiiffSl 
nmmteiiance  to  an  additional  number  of  prDdncthe  huill 
for  that  or  the  ensuing  year,  but,  lite  the  founder  otl 
public  workhouse,  he  establishes  as  it  were  a  perpeM 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  number  in  all  tin 
to  come.  The  perpetual  allotment  and  deetinatioii  of  4b 
fond,  indeed,  is  not  always  guarded  by  any  positive  ll| 
by  any  trust-right  or  de«d  of  mortmain.  It  Is  ah) 
gaarded,  however,  by  a  very  powerful  principle,  the  ^ 
and  erident  interest  of  erery  indlTidoal  to  whom  aoy  ■ 
at  it  shall  eTer  belong.  So  part  of  it  can  ever  aft^Twf 
be  employed  to  maintain  any  but  productive  hande,  K 
out  an  evident  loss  to  the  person  who  thaa  perverts  it  fl 
its  t»roper  destination. 

§;  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner.     By  noti 
his  eipence  within  his  income,  he  encroaeheB  t 
kpital.     Lite  him  who  perverts  the  revenues  of  ■ 
fouudation  to  prophane  purposes,  he  pays  the  » 
(^□ess  with  those  funds  which  th9  frugality  d 
thers  bad.  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  the  TnAJnten 
1  of  industry.     Sy  diminishing  the  funds  destined  for 
\  employment  of  productive  labour,  he  necessarily  diminin 
I  BO  &r  as  it  depends  upon  him,  the  quantity  of  that  h 
I  whichaddsavalueto  the  subject  upon  whidi  it  is  besb 
I  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  (A 
I  laud  and  labour  of  the  whole  country,  the  real  wealtil 
revenue  of  its  inhabitants.     If  the  prodigality  of  some 
not  compensated  by  the  frugality  of  others,  the  condni 
every  prodigal,  by  feeding  the  idle  with  the  bread  ot' 
j     industrious,  tends  not  only  to  be^^ar  himself,  but  tr 
1    Pp^^rish  bis  country. 

f^  Though  the  expence  of  the  prodigal  should  be  alto 

/   in  home-made,  and  no  part  of  it  in  foreign  c 

/    its  effect  upon  the  productive  funds  of  the  sociely  if 

still  be  tbe  same.    Every  year  there  would  still  be  a  oei 

quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  which  ought  to  have  n 

taincd  productive,  employed  in  maintaining  unprodn 

Jjuuds.     Every  year,  therefore,  there  would  still  be  i 

L.diminution  in  what  woiiM  otherwise  have  been  tbe  1 


ef  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country. 

This  eipence,  it  may  be  said  indeed,  not  being  in  foreign 
.goods,  and  not  occasioning  any  exportation  of  gold  and 
silTer,  the  eame  quantity  of  money  would  remain  in  the 
country  as  before.  But  if  the  quantity  of  food  and  cloth- 
i]jg,  which  were  thus  consumed  by  unproductive,  had  been 
iistributed  among  productive  hands,  they  would  have  re- 
produced, together  with  a  profit,  the  full  value  of  thdir 
«onaumption.  The  same  quantity  of  money  would  in  this 
caee  equally  have  remained  in  the  country,  and  there  would 
I  'besides  have  been  a  reproduction  of  an  equal  value  of  con- 
,Aumable  goods.  There  would  have  been  two  values  instead 
;of  one. 

The  same  quantity  of  money,  besides,  cannot  long  remain 
.in  any  cotmtry  in  which  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
diminiahea.  The  sole  use  of  money  is  to  circulate  con- 
sumable goods.  By  means  of  it,  provisions,  materials,  and 
Gnisbed  work,  are  bought  and  sold,  and  distributed  to 
fcheir  proper  conaumers.  The  quantity  of  money,  therefore, 
which  can  be  annually  employed  in  any  country,  must  bu 
.determined  by  the  value  of  the  consumable  goods  annually 
■circulated  within  it.  These  mxiat  conBist  either  in  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
itself,  or  in  something  which  had  been  purchased  with 
Bome  part  of  that  produce.  Their  value,  therefore,  must 
diminish  as  the  value  of  that  produce  diminiehes,  and 
Along  with  it  tbe  quantity  of  money  which  can  be  employed 
in  circulating  them.  But  the  money  which  by  this  annual 
■diminution  of  produce  is  annually  thrown  out  of  domeetic 
eirculation,  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  The  interest 
lof  whoever  possesses  it,  reqmrea  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed. But  having  no  employment  at  home,  it  will,  in 
spite  of  all  laws  and  proliibitiona,  be  sent  abroad,  and 
employed  in  purchasing  consumable  goods  which  may  be 
of  some  use  at  home.  Its  annual  exportation  will  in 
■this  manner  continue  for  some  time  to  add  something  to 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  country  beyond  the  value 
of  its  own  annual  produce.  What  in  the  days  of  its 
proaperifj  had  been  saved  from  that  annual  produce,  and 
trnployed  in  purchasing  gold  and  silver,  will  contribute 
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for  §omo  little  time  to  support  its  coDSumptlon  in  adn^H 
sitj.  The  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  is,  in  this  <^M^H 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  its  decleusion,  and  ndj^l 
eren,  for  some  little  time,  alleviate  the  miserf  of  Qi^H 
declension.  ^H 

The  quuntity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  must  in  ev^^^ 
country  naturally  increase  as  the  value  of  the  aniq^H 
]>roduce  increases.  The  value  of  the  consumable  g(x^^| 
manually  circulated  within  the  society  being  greater,  I^H 
I'equire  a  greater  quantity  of  money  to  circulate  them.  ^H 
part  of  the  increased  produce,  therefore,  will  naturaJlf^^f 
employed  in  purchasing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  f^^t 
additional  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  necessary  for  cM^H 
lating  the  rest.  The  increase  of  those  metals  will  in  t^^| 
case  bo  the  effect,  not  the  cauBe,  of  the  public  prospei^^H 
Oold  and  silver  are  purchased  everywhere  in  the  sii^^l 
manner.  The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the  reva^^| 
and  maintenance  of  all  those  whose  labour  or  stock  is  ^^H 
ployed  in  bringing  them  from  the  mine  to  the  market^H 
the  price  paid  for  them  in  Peru  as  well  aa  in  Engla^H 
The  country  which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will  never  ^^| 
long  without  the  quantity  of  those  metals  which  it  J^^| 
occasion  for;  and  no  country  will  ever  long  retain^H 
quantity  which  it  has  no  occasion  for.  ^^M 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the  real  wea^^f 
and  revenue  of  a  country  to  consist  in,  whether  in  ^^U 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  laboar,^^| 
plain  reason  seems  to  dictate ;  or  iu  the  quantity  of  ^^U 
precious  metals  vrhich  circulate  within  it,  as  vulgar  {^^| 
judices  suppose;  in  either  view  of  the  matter,  every  il^^| 
.  digal  appears  to  be  a  public  enemy,  and  every  frugal  B^^| 
tapublic  benefactor,  ^H 

The  effects  of  misconduct  are  often  the  same  as  thoM  4| 
prodigahty.  Every  injudicious  and  iinauccessful  prdje* 
in  agriculture,  mines,  flaheries,  trade,  or  manufactiUNti 
tends  in  the  same  manner  to  diminish  the  funds  destioflA 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour.  In  every  mob 
project,  though  the  capital  is  consumed  by  productive 
hands  only,  yet,  as  by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which 
they  are  employed,  they  do  not  reproduce  the  full  value  rf 
their  consumption,  there  must  always  be  some  diminntttf   j 


in  Khsit  TOold  otherwiBe  ti&Te  been  tlie  productive  funds 
cf  the  Bociety. 

It  can  seldom  Iiappen,  indeed,  that  the  ctrcumstanceB  of 
ftgreat  nation  can  be  much  affected  either  hj  the  prodigalitj 
ormiflconduct  of  indiyiduals;  the  profiision  or  imprudence 
of  some  being  always  more  than  compeDsated  bj  the  fru- 
and  good  conduct  of  others.  .__ 

'With  rfi^Tird  t,n  profiiaion.  the  principle  which  prompts    j 
JB  the  passion  Tor  present  enjoyment ;  which, 


tiioDgh  soiDetim.ea  violent  and  very  difficult  to  be  restrained, 
ia  in  general  only  momentary  and  occasional.  But  the 
gfbriple  which  prompts  to  Have,  is  the  desiie  of  bettering 
oar  condition,  a  deaire  which,  though  generally  calm  and 
dispassionate,  comes  with  us  from  the  womb,  and  never 
kaves  U8  till  we  go  into  the  grave.  In  the  whole  interval 
Tliich  separates  those  two  moments,  there  is  scarce  perbapa 
I  Bugle  instance  in  which  any  man  is  so  perfectly  and 
wmpletely  satisfied  with  his  situation,  as  to  be  without 
Khj  wiflh  of  alteration  or  improvement  of  any  kind.  An 
Mpientation  of  fortune  ia  the  means  by  which  the  greater 
tort  of  men  propose  and  wish  to  better  their  condition. 
It  is  the  means  the  most  vulgar  and  the  most  obvious  i  and 
the  most  likely  way  of  augmenting  their  fortune,  is  to  save 
aid  accumulate  some  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either 
Kgnlarly  and  annually,  or  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
pona.  Though  the  principle  of  expence,  therefore,  prevails 
ia  almoat  all  men  upon  some  occasions,  and  in  some  men 
upon  almost  all  occasions,  yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men, 
tayng  the  whole  course  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the 
prindple  of  frugality  seems  not  only  to  predominate,  but 
to  predominate  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  misconduct,  the  number  of  prudent  and 
Wceeasful  undertakings  ia  everywhere  much  greater  than 
Wt  of  injudicious  and  unsuccesaf ul  ones.  After  all  our 
Nmplainta  of  the  frequency  of  bankruptcies,  the  unhappy 
Den  who  fall  inte  this  misfortune  make  but  a  very  small 
I>Ut  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  trade,  and  all  other 
Mitg  of  business ;  not  much  more  perhaps  than  one  in  a 
wosand.  Bankruptcy  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most 
DDnuliating  calamity  which  can  befal  an  innocent  mac. 
^  greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  sufficiently  careful 
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to  avoid  it.     Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid  it; 
not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoverislied  bj  private,  tl 
they  sometimea  are  by  public  prodigaJity  and  mlsconM 
The  wbole,  or  almost  the  whole  public  revenue,  is  in 
countries  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive  1 
Such  are  the  people  who  compose  a  numerous  and  spleL 
court,  a  great  ecclesiastical  establishment,  great  fleeta  J 
armieB,  who  in  time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  Br 
of  war  acquire  nothing  which  can  compensate  the  oipH 
of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  war  lasts.  Sudr" 
people,  as  they  themselves  produce  nothing,  are  all  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour.  When 
multiplied,  therefore,  to  an  unnecessary  number,  they  maj 
in  a  particular  year  consume  so  great  a,  share  of  this  pro* 
duce,  OB  not  t«  leave  a  sufficiency  for  maintaining  ^ 
productive  labourers,  who  should  reproduce  it  neit  yair- 
The  next  year's  produce,  therefore,  will  be  less  than  (hat 
of  the  foregoing,  and  if  the  same  disorder  should  continue, 
that  of  the  third  year  will  he  stiU  less  than  that  of  the 
second.  Those  unproductive  hands,  who  should  be  main- 
tained by  a  part  only  of  the  spare  revenue  of  the  peopb. 
may  consume  so  great  a  share  of  their  whole  revenue,  and 
thereby  obhge  so  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon  their 
capitals,  upon  the  funds  destined  for  the  raainf^'nance  of 
productive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality  and  good  conduel 
of  individuals  may  not  be  able  to  compensate  the  wMte 
and  degradation  of  produce  occasioned  by  this  violent  and 

1    forced  encroachment. 

k--^  This  frugality  and  good  conduct,  however,  is  upon  woat 
occasions,  it  appears  from  experience,  sufEeient  to  compen* 
sate,  not  only  the  private  prodigality  and  misconduct  of 
individuals,  but  the  public  extravagance  of  govemmMil. 
The  uniform,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  effort  of  everr 

I  man  to  better  his  condition,  the  principle  from  which 
pubhc  and  national,  as  well  as  private  opulence  is  originally 
derived,  is  frequently  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the 
natural  progress  of  things  toward  improvement,  in  spite 
both  of  the  extravagance  of  government,  and  of  the  greaMit 
errors  of  administration.     Like  the  unknown  prindpll 

^wimftl  life,  it  frequently  restores  health  and  vigour  tf 
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xmstitation,  in  spite,  not  only  of  the  diseaee,  but  of  the 
djsiird  prescriptiona  of  the  doctor.  ~— i 

The  annual  produce  of  the  laud  and  labour  of  any  nation  1 
lan  be  increased  in  its  value  by  no  other  meane,  but  by 
inureaaing  either  the  number  of  ita  productive  labourers, 
t  the  productive  powers  of  those  labourers  who  had  before 
leun  employed.  The  number  of  its  productive  labourers, 
"  '  evident,  can  never  be  much  increased,  but  in  conse- 
ce  of  an  increase  o£  capital,  or  of  the  funds  destined 
for  maintaining  them.  The  productive  powers  of  the  same 
number  of  labourers  cannot  be  increased,  but  in  conse- 
quence either  of  some  addition  and  improvement  to  those 
macliineB  and  instruments  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
hbonr ;  or  of  a  more  proper  divisioa  and  distribution  of 
Bmplojment.  In  either  case  an  additional  capital  is  almost 
ilways  required.  It  is  by  means  of  an  additional  capital 
O11I7,  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either  provide 
Us  workmen  with  better  machinery,  or  make  a  more 
proper  distribution  of  employment  among  them.  When 
tie  work  to  be  done  consists  of  a  number  of  parts,  to  keep 
(Tery  man  constantly  employed  in  one  way,  requires  a 
(mcii  greater  capital  than  where  every  man  is  occasionally 
onployed  in  every  different  part  of  the  work.  When  we 
Compare,  therefore,  the  state  of  a  nation  at  two  difEerent 
Periods,  and  find,  that  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
uboar  is  evidently  greater  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former, 
that  its  lands  are  better  cultivated,  its  manufactures  more 
BHinerouB  and  more  flourishing,  and  its  trade  more  exten- 
we,  we  may  be  assured  that  its  capital  must  have  increased 
during  the  intervEtl  between  those  two  periods,  and  that 
Inore  must  have  been  added  to  it  by  the  good  conduct  of 
hane,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the  private 
KiBconduct  of  others,  or  by  the  public  extravagance  of 
b^ernment.  But  we  shall  find  this  to  have  been  the  case 
B  almost  all  nations,  in  all  tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable 
M,  even  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  most  prudent 
parsimonious  governments.  To  form  a  right  judgment 
^  indeed,  we  must  compare  the  state  of  the  country  at 
criods  somewhat  distant  from  one  another,  The  progress 
'frequently  so  gradual,  that,  at  near  periods,  the  improve- 
is  not  only  not  sensible,  but  from  the  declension 
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cither  of  certain  branclies  of  indastry,  or  of  certain  district* 
of  the  country,  things  which  sometimcB  happen  thotigh  the 
coontiy  in  general  be  in  great  prosperity,  there  frequently 
luises  a  BUEpicion,  that  the  ricbea  and  industry  of  the  wholi 
are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  England, 
for  example,  is  certainly  much  greater  than  it  was,  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
Though,  at  present,  few  people,  I  belieTe,  doubt  of  this, 
yet  during  this  period,  five  years  have  seldom  passed  away 
in  which  some  boot  or  pamphlet  has  not  been  published, 
written  too  with  such  abilities  as  to  gain  some  anfchonty 
with  the  public,  and  pretending  to  demonstrate  that  tha 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  fast  declining,  that  the  conntiy 
was  depopulated,  agriculture  neglected,  manufactures  de- 
caying, and  trade  undone.  Nor  have  these  publicatioM  , 
been  all  party  pamphlets,  the  wretched  offspring  of  falie* 
hood  and  venality.  Many  of  them  have  been  written  by 
very  candid  and  very  intelligent  people ;  who  wrote  nothing 
but  what  they  believed,  and  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  oi  Bngkad 
again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the  restoration,  thai 
we  can  suppose  it  to  have  been  about  an  hundred  jem 
before,  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  period  too. 
we  have  all  reason  to  believe,  the  country  was  much  moro 
advanced  in  improvement,  than  it  had  been  about  a  centvjT 
before,  towards  the  close  of  the  dissensions  between  tliiB 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Even  then  it  was,  probaUfv 
in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  been  at  the  Norman  ooc— 
quest,  and  at  the  Norman  conquest,  than  during  the  cco- 
f  usion  of  the  Saion  Heptarchy.  Even  at  this  early  period* 
it  was  certainly  a  more  improved  country  than  at  the  in- 
vasion of  Julius  Ceesar,  when  its  inhabitants  were  neariy 
in  the  same  state  with  the  savages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  those  periods,  however,  there  was  not  onl*" 
much  private  and  pubho  profusion,  many  expensive  ana 
unnecessary  wars,  great  perversion  of  the  annual  produce 
from  maintaining  productive  to  maintain  unprodndir" 
hands  ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  confusion  of  cinl  d' 

rch  absolat«  waste  and  destruction  of  stock,  as  mi 
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supposed,  not  only  to  retard,  as  it  certainlj  did,  the  natural 
-accumulation  of  riches,  but  to  have  left  the  country,  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  poorer  than  at  the  beginning.     Thus,  in 
the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  period  of  them  all,  that 
■which  has  passed  since  the  restoration,  how  many  disorders 
and  misfortunes  have  occurred,  which,  could  they  have 
been  foreseen,  not  only  the  impoverishment,  but  the  total 
rnin  of  the  country  would  have  been  expected  from  them  ? 
The  fire  and  the  plague  of  London,  the  two  Ihitch  wars, 
the  disorders  of  ^e  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland,  the 
Jour  expensive  French  wars  of  1688,  1702, 1742.  and  1756, 
tc^ther  with  the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745.    In  the 
oourae  of  the  four  French  wars,  the  nation  has  contracted 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  debt,  over 
bnd  above   aU  the   other  extraordinary  annual   eipence 
•which  they  occasioned,  so  that  the  whole  cannot  be  computed 
kt  less  than  two  hundred  miUiong.    So  great  a  share  of  the 
Mrnua!  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  has, 
since  the  revolution,  been  employed  upon  different  oeca- 
BiouB,  in  maintaining  an  extraordinary  number  of  unpro- 
ductive hands.    But  had  not  those  wars  given  this  particular 
direction  to  so  large  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
Mtnrally  have  been  employed  in  maintaining  productive 
hands,  whose  labour  would  have  replaced,  with  a,  profit, 
tta  whole  value  of  their  consumption.     The  value  of  the 
Miiual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
woTild  have  been  considerably  increased  by  it  every  year, 
Md  every  year's  increase  would  have  augmented  still  more 
that  of  the  following  year.     More  houses  would  have  been 
l>nilt,  more  lands  would  have  been  improved,  and  those 
whieii  had  been  improved  before  would  have  been  better 
<™itivated,  more  manufactures  would  have  been  established, 
Md  those  which  had  been  established  before  won!;?  have 
Wn  more  ert«nded ;  and  to  what  height  the  real  wealth   j 
and  revenue  of  the  country  might,  by  this  time,  have  been 

raised,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  even  to  imagine.  " ' 

But  though  the  profusion  of  government  must,  un- 
donhtedly,  have  retarded  the  natural  progress  of  England 
Wards  wealth  and  improvement,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
■top  it.  The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is,  un- 
donbtedlj,  much  greater  at  present  than  it  was  either  at 


Ihe  reBtoration  or  at  the  revolution.    The  capital,  therefown 
uDnuallj  employed  in  cultivating  tbie  land,  and  in  maiu 
taining  this  labour,  must  likewise  be  much  greater,    t 
the  midst  of  all  the  exactions  of  goTemment,  this  capit 
has  been  silently  and  gradually  accumulated  by  the  pn\ 
frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuale,  by  their  i 
versal,  continual,  and  uninterrupted  effort  to  better  tl 
own  condition.      It  is  this  effort,  protected  by  law 
itllowed  by  liberty  to  exert  itself  in  the  manner  that 
most  advantageous,  which  has  maintained  the  progress 
Kngland  towards  opulence  and  improvement  in  almost  a 
former  times,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  so  in 
future  times.      England,  however,  as  it  has  never  hi 
1  -lessed  with  a  very  parsimomous  government,  so  parsimoi; 
liaa  at  no  time  been  the  characteristical  virtue  of  its  it 
liabitauts.    It  is  the  highest  impertinence  and  preeumptia 
therefore,  in  kings  and  miniuti-rs,  to  pretend  to  watch  on 
the  cBconomy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain  their  at 
jience.  either  by  sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  in 
[lortation  of  foreign  luxuries.    They  are  themselves  alwaj) 
and  without  any  exception,  the  great«st  spendthrifts  in  w 
society.     Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expence,  i 
they  may  safely  trust  private  people  with  theirs.     If  tb 
own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  state,  that  of  their  si 
jects  never  will. 

^As  frugality  increases,  and  prodigality  diminishes  1 
public  capital,  so  the  conduct  of  those  whose  expence  ji 
equals  their  revenue,  without  either  accumulating  or ' 
eroaching,  neither  increases  nor  diminishos  it.  So 
modes  of  expence,  however,  seem  to  contribute  more  to  t 
growth  of  public  opulence  than  others. 

The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  spent,  either 
things  which  are  consumed  immediately,  and  in  which  a 
day's  expence  can  neither  alleviate  nor  support  that 
another ;  or  it  may  be  spent  in  things  more  durable,  whi 
can  therefore  be  accumulated,  and  in  which  every  daj 
expence  may,  as  he  chuses,  either  alleviate  or  support  ai 
heighten  the  effect  of  that  of  the  following  day.  A  nu 
f>f  fortune,  for  example,  may  either  spend  his  revenue  in 
profuse  and  sumptuous  table,  and  in  maintaining  a  g 
number  of  menial  servants,  and  a  multitude  of  dogs 
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torsea ;  or  contenting  himself  with  a,  frugal  table  and  few 
ittendants,  he  may  ikj  out  the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorn- 
Dg  his  house  or  his  couatrj  villa,  in  useful  or  ornamental 
FDildiags,  in  useful  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  collecting 
looks,  statues,  pictures;  or  in  things  more  frivolous, 
ewela,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets  of  different  kinds ;  or, 
rliat  ia  most  trifling  of  aJl,  in  amassing  a  great  wardrobe 
£  fine  clothes,  like  the  favourite  and  minister  of  a  great 
aiaoa  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Were  two  men  of  equal 
ortnne'to  spend  their  revenue,  the  one  chiefly  in  the  one 
ray,  the  other  in  the  other,  the  ma,gni£cence  of  the  person 
rbose  eipence  had  been  chiefly  in  durable  commodities, 
rould  be  continually  increasing,  every  day's  eipence  con- 
ributing  something  to  support  and  heighten  the  effect  of 
hat  of  the  following  day  :  that  of  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  no  greater  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  at 
Bie  beginning.  The  former  too  would,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  be  the  richer  man  of  the  two.  He  would  have  a 
Mock  of  goods  of  some  kind  or  other,  which,  though  it 
night  not  be  worth  all  that  it  cost,  would  always  be  worth 
Something.  No  traoe  or  vestige  of  the  espence  of  the 
latter  would  remain,  and  the  effects  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
irofuaion  would  be  as  completely  annihilated  aa  if  ihey 
sad  never  existed. 

Aa  the  one  mode  of  expence  ia  more  favourable  than  the 
Ither  to  the  opulence  of  an  individual,  ao  ia  it  likewise  to 
Imt  of  a  nation.  The  houses,  the  furniture,  the  clothing 
rf  the  rich,  in  a  little  time,  become  useful  to  the  inferior 
Iffld  middling  ranks  of  people.  They  are  able  to  purchase 
hem  when  their  superiors  grow  weary  of  them,  and  the 
[eneral  accommodation  of  the  whole  people  ia  thus 
[radually  improved,  when  this  mode  of  expence  becomes 
tniversal  among  men  of  fortune.  In  countries  which 
tave  long  been  rich,  you  will  frequently  find  the  inferior 
■nks  of  people  in  possession  both  of  houses  and  furniture 
lerfectly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which  neither  the  one 
ould  Lave  been  built,  nor  the  other  have  been  made  for 
What  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  family  of 
i  now  an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  The 
•bed  of  James  the  Krst  of  Great  Britain,  which 
Queen  brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a  present 


fit  for  &  BOTereign  to  make  to  a  sovereign,  was,  a  few  yeaia 
ago,  the  om&roent  of  an  ale-house  at  Dunfermline.  Id 
Bome  ajicient  cities,  which  either  have  been  long  atationuj, 
or  hare  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  you  will  sometimes 
scaux  find  a  single  house  which  could  have  been  built  for 
its  present  inhabitants.  If  you  go  into  those  houses  too, 
you  will  frequently  find  mMiy  excellent,  though  antiquated 
pieces  of  furniture,  which  are  still  very  fit  for  use,  and 
which  could  as  little  have  been  made  for  them.  Nobis 
palaces,  magnificent  villas,  great  collections  of  boots, 
stAtues,  pictures,  and  other  curiosities,  are  frequently  boli 
an  ornament  and  an  honour,  not  only  to  the  neighbooi- 
hood,  but  to  the  whole  country  to  which,  they  belong. 
Versailles  is  an  omameut  and  an  honour  to  France,  Ston 
and  Wilton  to  England.  Italy  still  continues  to  comnund 
Bome  sort  of  veneration  by  the  number  of  monuments  of 
this  kind  which  it  possesses,  though  the  wealth  wbiii 
produced  them  has  decayed,  and  though  the  genius  vhicb 

Elanued  them  seems  to  be  extinguished,  perhaps  from  not 
aving  the  same  employment. 

The  expenee  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable  com- 
moditiee,  is  favourable,  not  only  to  accumulation,  bat  to 
frugality.  If  a  person  should  at  any  time  exceed  in  it,  h* 
can  easily  reform  without  exposing  himself  to  the  censon 
of  the  public.  To  reduce  very  much  the  number  of  liii 
eervauts,  to  reform  hie  table  from  great  profusion  to  great 
frugality,  to  lay  down  Mb  equipage  after  he  has  once  set  it 
up,  are  changes  which  cannot  escape  the  obBervatios  of  lu* 
neighbours,  and  which  are  supposed  to  imply  some  acknow- 
ledgement of  preceding  bad  conduct.  Few,  therefore,  li 
those  who  have  once  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  launch  oot 
too  far  into  this  sort  of  expence,  have  afterwards  tbl 
courage  to  reform,  till  ruin  and  bankruptcy  oblige  then. 
But  if  a  person  has,  at  any  time,  been  at  too  great  U 
expence  in  building,  in  furniture,  in  books  or  pictur««,  i» 
imprudence  can  be  inferred  from  his  changing  his  cundocL 
These  are  things  in  which  further  expence  is  frequenflj 
rendered  unnecessary  by  former  expence  j  and  when  ft 
person  stops  short,  he  appears  to  do  so,  not  because  he  baf 
exceeded  his  fortune,  but  because  he   has   Batisfied,  I'' 
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The  expence,  besides,  that  ia  laid  out  in  durable  com- 
loditieB,  gives  maintenance,  commonly,  to  a  greater 
lumber  of  people,  than  that  which  ia  employed  in  the 
lOBt  profuse  hospitality.  Of  two  or  three  hundredweight 
t  proviaiona,  which  may  sometimea  be  served  up  at  a,  great 
Mtival,  one  half,  perhaps,  ia  thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and 
here  ia  always  a  great  deal  wasted  and  abused.  But  if 
he  expence  of  this  entertainment  had  been  employed  iu 
Biting  to  work  maaona,  carpenters,  upholsterers,  mechanics, 
sc.  a  quantity  of  provisions,  of  equal  value,  would  have 
leen  distributed  among  a  still  greater  number  of  people, 
rlio  would  have  bought  them  in  pennyworths  and  pound 
ireights,  aud  not  have  lost  or  thrown  away  a  single  ounce 
if  them.  In  the  one  way,  besides,  this  eipence  maintains 
iroductive,  in  the  other  unproductive  hands.  In  the  one 
ray,  therefore,  it  increases,  in  the  other,  it  does  not  in- 
case, the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
le  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

I  would  not,  however,  by  all  this  be  understood  to  mean. 
Iiat  the  one  species  of  expence  always  betotccna  a  more 
beral  or  generous  spirit  than  the  other.  When  a  man  of 
>rtane  spends  his  revenue  chiefly  in  hospitality,  he  shares 
Ilb  greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends  and  companions ; 
at  when  he  employs  it  in  purchasing  such  durable  com- 
modities, he  often  spends  the  whole  upon  his  own  person, 
nd  gives  nothing  to  anybody  without  an  equivalent, 
he  latter  species  of  expence,  therefore,  especially  when 
Irected  towards  frivolous  objects,  the  little  ornaments  of 
liess  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinketa,  gewgaws,  frequently 
Micates,  not  only  a  trifling,  but  a  base  and  selfish  dis- 
position. All  that  I  mean  is,  that  the  one  sort  of  expence, 
U  it  always  occasions  some  accumulation  of  valuable  com- 
modities, as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private  frugality,  and, 
eomequently,  to  the  increase  of  the  public  capital,  and  as 
it  majntains  productive,  rather  than  unproductive  han( 


ttmduces  more  than  the  other  to  the  growth  of  public    j 


nnleuce. 
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07   arOCI   LEBT   AT   JSTKKXgt. 

S  stock  which  ia  lent  at  interest  ia  alnj*  e 
a  a  (aptat  by  the  Irader.  He  expects  th&t  in  I 
t  is  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  that  in  the  mean  i 
the  borrower  is  to  pay  him  a  certain  anniial  rent  forj| 
e  of  it.  The  borrower  maj  ase  it  either  aa  a  capiU 
f  H  a  Mock  reserved  for  immediate  conania  ptioo.  If  he  i| 
wH  as  a  capital,  be  employe  it  in  the  mainUinajice  of  pro 
1  tire  labourers,  who  reproduce  the  value  with  a  profit  i 
L,  in  this  case,  both  restore  the  capital  and  pay  the  q 
i  neat  without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  aaj  a 
I  w>urce  of  revenue.     If  he  uses  it  as  a  stock  reaerrd  _ 

I  unmediate  consumption,  he  acta  the  part  of  a  prodigal,!)  

I'dlssipates  in  the  maintenance  of  the  idle,  what  was  desdaed  | 
l.tor  the  support  of  the  industrious.     He  can.  in  this  a 
adther  restore  the  capital  nor  pay  the  interest,  i 
either  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  some  other  w 
revenue,  such  as  the  property  or  the  rent  of  land. 

The  etock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is,  no  doubt,  oi 
ally  employed  in  both  these  ways,  but  in  the  former  a 
more  frequently  than  in  the  latter.  The  man  who  b 
in  order  to  spend  will  soon  be  ruined,  and  he  who  If 
him  will  generally  have  occasion  to  repent  of  his  foQy.  i 
borrow  or  to  lend  for  such  a  purpose,  tberefore,  is  ial 
ca»ei,  where  gross  usury  is  out  of  the  question,  contrary 
the  interest  of  both  parties ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  S 
pc'UB  sometimes  that  people  do  both  the  one  and  the  oDt 
yet.  from  the  r^ard  that  all  men  have  for  their  own  i| 
rest,  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  cannot  happen  so  « 
frequently  as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  imagine.  Askf 
rich  man  of  common  prudenoe,  to  which  of  the  two  M 
of  people  he  has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his  stock,  to  d 
who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  it  profitably,  or  to  tJiose  nj 
will  spend  it  idly,  and  ne  will  laugh  at  you  for  pR>_ 
the  question.  Even  among  borrowers,  therefore,  not  i 
feople  in  the  world  most  famous  for  frugality,  thenoar 
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H  the  frugal  and  induBtriouH  snrpasses  conBiderablj  tbat 
>f  the  prodigal  and  idle. 

The  only  people  to  whom  atoct  is  commonly  lent,  without 
ieir  being  expected  to  make  any  veiy  profitable  use  of  it, 
ire  country  gentlemen  who  borrow  upon  mortgage.  Evea 
iiey  scarce  ever  borrow  merely  to  spend.  What  they  borrow', 
me  may  say,  ia  commonly  spent  before  they  borrow  it. 
RiBjhave  generally  consumed  bo  great  a  quantity  o£  goods, 
Idyanced  to  them  upon  credit  by  ahopkeepers  and  trades- 
nen,  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  at  interest  iu 
idflr  to  pay  the  debt.  The  capital  borrowed  replaces  the 
apitala  of  those  shopkeepere  and  tradesmen,  which  the 
»iiEtry  gentlemen  could  not  bave  replaced  from  the  rents 
t  their  estates.  It  is  not  properly  borrowed  in  order  to  be 
T>ant,  hut  in  order  to  replaoe  a  capital  which  had  been 
pmt  before. 

Almost  all  loans  at  interest  are  made  in  money,  either 

(  paper,  or  of  gold  and  silver.     But  what  the  borrower 

^y  wants,  and  what  the  lender  readily  supplies  him 

6ih,  is  not  the  money,  but  the  money's  worth,  or  tha 

Soda  which  it  can  purchase.     If  he  wants  it  as  a  stock  for    1 

Wediate  consumption,  it  is  those  goods  only  which  be 

in  place  in  that  stock.    If  he  wants  it  as  a  capital  for  em- 

Jbjing  industry,  jt  is  from  those  goods  only  that  the  in- 

3  can  be  furnished  with  the  tools,  materials,  and 

ince,  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  work.     By 

3  of  the  loan,  the  lender,  as  it  were,  asalgna  to  the 

wer  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  pro- 

ie  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  to  be  employed    ] 

'lie  borrower  pleases. 

e  quantity  of  stock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 

1,  of  money  which  can  be  lent  at  interest  in  any 

Is  not  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  money,  whether 

T  or  coin,  which  serves  as  the  instrument  of  the  diffe- 

it  loans  made  in  that  country,  but  by  the  value  of  that 

t  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes 

ler  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive 

tourers,  is  destined  not  only  for  replacing  a  capital,  but 

'     3,  capital  as  the  owner  does  not  care  to  be  at  the 

e  of  employing  himself.     As  such  capitals  are  com- 

nly  lent  out  and  paid  back  in  money,  they  constituto 
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what  is  called  the  monied  interest.     It  is  diatinct,  not^ 
from  the  landed,  but  from  the  trading  and  manufactn 

interestB,  aa  in  these  last  the  ownere  themselves  empb. 
their  own  capitals.  Even  in  the  monied  interest,  hoverar, 
the  monej  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  deed  of  assigament,  which 
conveys  from  one  hand  to  another  those  capitals  which  (lie 
owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themselves.  Those  capitah 
may  be  greater  in  almost  any  proportion,  than  the  amotut 
of  the  money  which  serves  as  the  instrument  of  their  con- 
veyance ;  the  same  pieces  of  money  successively  serving  tm 
many  different  loans,  as  well  as  for  many  different  put- 
chases.  A,  for  example,  lends  to  W  a  thousand  pounds,  vith 
which  W  immediately  purchases  of  B  a  thousand  poandi 
worth  of  goods.  B  having  no  occasion  for  the  money  himself. 
lends  the  identical  pieces  to  X,  with  which  X  immediately 

Purchases  of  C  another  thousand  poionds  worth  of  goodt. 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  lends  them 
to  T,  who  again  purchases  goods  with  them  of  D.  In  titia 
manner  the  same  pieces,  either  of  coin  or  of  paper,  may,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  serve  as  the  instrument  of  three 
different  loans,  and  of  three  different  purchases,  each  at 
vihich  is,  in  value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  thoM 
pieces.  What  the  three  monied  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  aasigc 
to  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  T,  is  the  power  of  maldos 
those  purchases.  la  this  power  consist  both  the  value  asc 
the  use  of  the  loaas.  The  stock  lent  by  the  three  moniec 
men,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods  which  can  be  puT' 
chased  with  it,  and  is  three  times  greater  thau  that  oE  th' 
money  with  which  the  purchases  are  made.  Those  loanB 
however,  may  be  all  perfectly  well  secured,  the  goods  pnp 
chased  by  the  differeut  debtors  being  so  employed,  as  ii 
due  time  to  briug  back,  with  a  profit,  an  equal  value  either 
of  coin  or  of  paper.  And  as  the  same  pieces  of  money  ca> 
thus  serve  as  the  instrument  of  different  loans  to  three,  v 
for  the  same  reason,  to  thirty  times  their  value,  so  they  n*; 
I  likewise  successively  serve  as  the  instrument  of  repayma* 
A  capital  lent  at  interest  may,  in  this  manner,  be  con 
aidered  as  an  assignment  from  the  leuder  to  the  borrawO 
of  a  certain  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  prodnw 
upon  condition  that  the  borrower  in  return  shall,  durin) 
the  continuance  o£  tbe  loan,  annually  assign  to  the  lends 
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I  smaller  portion,  called  the  mterest ;  and  at  the  end  of  it. 
Iportion  equally  considerable  with  that  which  had  orit^nallv 
been  assigned  to  him,  called  the  repayment.  Thongh 
money,  either  coin  or  paper,  servea  generally  as  the  deed 
s!  uatgnment  both  to  the  emaller,  and  to  the  more  con- 
liderable  portion,  it  is  itself  altogether  different  from  what 
IB  assigned  by  it. 

la  proportion  aa  that  ehare  of  the  annual  produce  which, 
U  eoon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the 
hands  of  the  productire  labourera,  is  destined  for  replacing 
n  (apital,  increases  in  any  country,  what  is  called  the 
JDOoied  interest  naturally  increases  with  it.  The  increase 
of  those  particular  capitals  from  which  the  owners  wish  to 
derite  a  revenue,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  employing 
them  themselves,  naturally  accompanies  the  general  increase 
of  capitals ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  stock  increases,  the 
qnantity  of  stock  to  be  lent  at  interest  grows  gradually 
jgreater  and  greater. 

Aa  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  lent  at  interest  iacreaBes, 
^e  interest,  or  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
that  stock,  necessarily  dizninishes,  not  only  from  those 
igeneral  causes  which  make  the  market  price  of  things  com- 
jBonly  diminish  as  their  quantity  increases,  but  from  other 
Wses  which  are  peculiar  to  this  particular  ease.  As 
[cspitaiB  increase  in  any  country,  the  profits  which  can  bo 
?Mie  by  employing  them  necessarily  diminiBh.  It  becomes 
jBTadnaliy  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  within  the  country 
j8  profitable  method  of  employing  any  new  capital.  There 
fWiiea  in  consequence  a  com.petition  between  different 
jjapitals,  the  owner  of  one  endeavouring  to  get  possession  of 
That  employment  which  is  occupied  by  another.  But  upon 
Snost  occasions  he  can  hope  to  ]ustle  that  other  out  of  this 
™p!oyment,  by  no  other  means  but  by  dealing  upon  more 
"Siaonable  terms.  He  must  not  only  sell  what  he  deals  in 
imewhat  cheaper,  but  in  order  to  get  it  to  sell,  he  must 
fcjmetimes  too  buy  it  dearer.  The  demand  for  pioductiTe 
»l)our,  by  the  increase  of  the  funds  which  are  destined  for 
TttointaJning  it,  grows  every  day  greater  and  greater. 
Cabourers  easUy  find  employment,  but  the  owners  of 
|>pitalB  find  it  tUfficnlt  to  get  labourers  to  employ.  Their 
^mpetition  raises  the  ws^s  of  labour,  and  sinks  the  profits 
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of  fltoct.     Bnt  when  the  profits  which  can  be  made  bj  fij 
nse  ot  a,  capital  are  in  this  manner  diminiahed,  a 
■t  both  ends,  the  price  which  can  be  paid  for  the  nse  of  ■ 
that  is,  the  rate  of  interest,  must  necessarily  be  d* 
with  them. 

Mr-  Locke,  Mr.  I^w,  and  Mr.  Montesquieu,  as  wdlfl 
many  other  writers,  seem  to  have  imagined  that  theV 
creaae  of  the  quantity  of  ^Id  and  silver,  in  coi 
the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  ' 
eanse  of  the  lowering'  of  the  rate  of  interest  throoghl 
greater  part  of  Europe.  Those  metals,  they  say,  han 
become  of  less  value  Diemselves,  the  use  of  any  p 
portion  of  them  necessarily  became  of  less  value  too,j 
consequently  the  price  winch  could  be  paid  for  it. 
notion,  which  at  first  sight  seems  bo  plausible,  haa  l 
fully  exposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is.  perhaps,  u 
to  say  anything  more  about  it.  The  following  very  ikon 
and  plain  argument,  however,  may  serve  to  explain  n 
distinctly  the  ^llacy  which  seems  to  have  misled  t' 
gentlemen. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  I 
per  cent,  seems  to  have  been  the  common  rate  of  i 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.     It  has  diM 
time  in  different  countries  sunt  to  sii,  five,  four,  and  tl 
per  cent.     Let  us  suppose  that  in  every  particiilar  conn 
the  value  of  silver  has  eunk  precisely  in  the  same  prof 
tion  as  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  that  in  thoae  coontq 
for  example,  where  interest  has  been  reduced  from  b 
five  per  cent.,  the  same  quantity  of  silver  can  now  pui 
just  half  the  quantity  of  goods  which  it  could  have  i 
chased  before.     This  supposition  will  not,  I  belieyeTI 
found  anywhere  agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  is  the  moiJ^ 
favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  are  going  to  exa 
and  even  upon  this  supposition  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I 
the  lowering  of  the  value  of  silver  could  have  the  smaliert  I 
tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest.      If  a   hondrei 
pounds  are  iu  those  countries  now  of  no  more  value  ibsii   I 
fifty  pounds  were  then,  ten  pounds  must  now  be  of  no   | 
more  value  than  five  pounds  were  then.     Whatever  w 
the  causes  which  lowered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  ss 
must  necessarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  interest,  and  J 
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tlj  in  the  same  proportiou.     The  proportion  between  ^M 
ralue  of  the  capital  and  that  of  the  interest,  muBt  hare  ^M 
lined  the  same,  though  the  rate  had  never  been  altereiL-. 
dtering  the  rate,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  be-  | 
Q  those  two  values  ia  necessarily  altered.     If  a  him- 
poonds  now  are  worth  no  more  than  fifty  were  then, 
JoimdB  now  can  be  worth  no  more  than  two  pounds 
hillings  were  then.     By  reducing  the  rate  of  interest, 
fore,  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  we  give  for  the  use  of 
■ital,  which  is  supposed  to  be  equaJ  to  one  half  of  its     ^ 
ic  value,  an  interest  which  is  equal  to  one  fourth  on^  i,  J 
3  value  of  the  former  interest.  "^^B 

J  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver,  while  that  of  the  ^ 
lodities  circulated  by  means  of  it  remained  the  aame, 

have  no  other  effect  than  to  diminiah  the  value  of 
metal.     The  nominal  value  of  all  sorts  of  goods  would 
eater,  bat  their  real  value  would  be  precisely  the  same 
Eore.     They  would  be  exchanged  for  a  greater  number     ■ 
icea  of  silver ;  but  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they    ■ 

command,  the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  H 
lain  and  employ,  would  be  precisely  the  same.  The  H 
il  of  the  country  would  be  the  same,  though  a  greater  B 
>er  of  pieces  might  be  requisite  for  conveying  any    H 

portion  of  it  from  one  hand  to  another.     The  deeds    H 
lignment,  like  the  conveyances  of  a  verbose  attorney,      ■ 
I  be  more  cumbersome,  but  the  thing  assigned  would 
ecieely  the  same  as  before,  and  could  produce  only  the 
effects.     The  funds  for  maintaining  productive  labour 

the  same,  the  demand  for  it  would  be  the  same.     Its      h 
or  w^es,  therefore,  though  nominally  greater,  would    H 
'  be  the  same.     They  would  be  paid  in  a  greater    ■ 
)er  of  pieces  of  silver ;  but  they  would  purchase  only     ^ 
ame  quantity  of  goods.     The  profits  of  stock  would 
le  same  both  nominally  and  really.     The  wages  of  ^ 
r  ftre  commonly  computed  by  the  quantity  of  silver 
1  ia  paid  to  the  labourer.     When  that  ia  increased, 
fore,  his  wa^es  appear  to  be  increased,  though  they    J 
lometimes  be  no  greater  than  before.     But  the  profits    fl 
)ek  are  not  computed  by  the  number  of  pieces  of    ■ 

with  which  they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion     fl 
those  pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed.      I 


TBK  vxu-TH  or  VAnoirai 

ia  k  paitiealH- eoimtiy  fire  afailliiigB  s  week  u 
to  1m  tte  tammaa  w^tLi  of  kbonr,  and  ten  per  on 
coHwm  infits  ol  rtoek.  Bat  the  idwle  capital 
ewmiUj  bang  the  isne  aa  tief ore,  the  emnpetitioo  1) 
the  di^ment  *t''~*'  <'  iBdhridnals  into  vhidt  i 
dirided-wMildfikiewuebetfaeBne^  Thej-vmildAD 
with  Ae  Bme  adnntagei  snd  diaadTwitages.  Tbe 
atom  prapostaoB  lietve^  cspital  and  profit.  Uierefore,  < 
he  the  anne,  and  anaeqaentlj  ttie  onmnon  iBten 
mattji  what  cm  ocaniiiianlj  be  given  for  the  use  of  i 

y   baag  Beeeaavify  legvlilBd  hy  what  can  commoD 

iMde  fa^  the  nae  of  it. 

'"'^Bj  iBereaae  in  &a  qaaatitj  of  commodities 


cncBUted  widm  Ae  toaatrj,  while  that  of  the 
^odi  cacnlatod  tlam  lanuned  the  same,  would, 
coBtaiy,  ptodaae  BaBj'  otiter  important  effects, 
tkait  of  luo^  the  Tsloe  of  the  monev.  The  capibd 
tammlxj.  Aon^  it  a^t  bobuimUt  be  the  same, 
nbDj  be  angBorted.  fi  miglit  contione  to  be  ei] 
by  &e  iriBir  qoaaditf  of  Bkoon;  but  it  would  comn 
oC  hboar.  13ie  qoantitj  of  prodi 
'  itain  and  employ  would 
HtB  demand  for  that  li 
Ita  «^»  would  BBtnnllf  liae  with  the  demand,  ai 
Might  wfptmr  to  sBk.  Aef  m^ht  be  paid  with  a  ai 
MtantitT-  of  aoB^,  bvt  thai  aulkr  quantity  migU 
wtae  B'grBata-  qnauti^  of  goods  than  a  greater  hu 
h«fon,  Ae  prafita  oC  ato^  would  be  diminiahec* 
naUywdlniaiipeanim.    Tite  rixde  capital  of  the  o 

Wag  WKga^bed,  the  eon^etitiian  between  the  di   

1Bf4*»ti  of  wUch  it  wsa  conpoaed.  would  natural 
jWgMwAad  alaaig  with  iL  .  The  ownen  of  those  part^^ 
oifAals  wvokl  m  obliged  to  oimtent  themselves  i 
nuitUtr  {mpoctMB  of  Ae  piodniee  of  that  labour 
ttHu-  i«B^»ac*»TO  lapitalaaaiiloyed.    He  interest  of  i 
koepng  i<*c»  alwaTS  with  the  }Hofita  of  stock,  ml 
dti)  nftBoer,  be  greatly  dimiiuahed,  though  the  tb 
■IMWT,  or  the  quuatitT  d  goods  which  any  particulu 
«ouM*pttrchu^  WM  greatly  ai^meoted. 
Im  tarn*  coBBthec  the  interest  of  miMiey  haa  bea 
tij  Vkw.      Bnt  BS   Bomething  can  ereiywhl 
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lade  by  the  nee  of  money,  aomething  ought  everywliere 
tube  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  This  regulation,  instead  o£ 
jreveoting,  has  been  found  from  experience  to  inoreaae  the 
eril  of  usury ;  the  debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not  only 
for  the  UBO  of  the  money,  but  for  the  risk  which  his  creditor 
nma  by  accepting  a  compensation  for  that  use.  He  is 
obliged,  if  one  may  say  bo,  to  insure  his  creditor  from  the 
penalties  of  usury. 

Id  countries  where  interest  is  permitted,  the  law,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  usury,  generally  fiiea  the 
liighest  rate  which  can  be  taken  without  incurring  a 
penalty.  This  rate  ought  always  to  be  somewhat  above 
ithe  lowest  market  price,  or  the  price  which  is  commonly 
^mid  for  the  use  of  money  by  those  who  can  give  the  moat 
itodoubted  security.  If  this  legal  rate  should  be  fixed 
.lielow  the  lowest  market  rate,  the  effects  of  this  fixation 
gnuBt  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  a  total  prohibition  of 
gnterest.  The  creditor  will  not  lend  his  money  for  less 
pian  the  use  of  it  is  worth,  and  the  debtor  must  pay  him 
gor  the  risk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value  of 
fthat  use.  K  it  is  fiied  precisely  at  the  lowest  market 
i^rice,  it  ruins  with  honest  people,  who  respect  the  laws  of 
thar  country,  the  credit  of  all  those  who  cannot  give  the 
*«y  best  security,  and  obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to 
eiorbitant  usurers.  In  a  country,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
ffhere  money  is  lent  to  government  at  three  per  cent,  and 
|o  private  people  upon  good  security  at  four,  and  four  and 
» half,  the  present  legal  rate,  five  per  cent.,  is,  perhaps,  as 
pcmer  as  any. 

^e  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  it  ought  to 
» Bomewhut  above,  ought  not  to  be  much  above  the  lowest 
Oirket  rate.  If  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Great  Britain, 
'at  eiample,  was  fixed  bo  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent., 
ie  greater  part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  lent,  would 
Ik  lent  to  prodigals  and  projectors,  who  alone  would  be 
liUing  to  give  this  high  interest.  Sober  people,  who  will 
ive  for  the  use  of  money  no  more  than  a  part  of  what 
tey  are  likely  to  make  by  the  use  of  it,  would  not  venture 
nto  the  competition.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
onntiy  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  which  were 
Xttt^ely  tu  make  a  profitable  and  advantugeuus  use  of 


iterest,  on  t^U 
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it,  and  thrown  into  those  which  were  most  likely 
and  destroy  it.  Where  the  lejjal  rate  of  intercBt,  _ 
contmry,  is  fixed  but  a  very  little  above  the  lowest  market 
rate,  sober  people  are  nniverBally  preferred,  as  borrowers, 
to  prodigals  and  projectors.  The  person  who  lends  money 
gets  nearly  as  much  interest  from  the  former  as  he  dare* 
to  take  from  the  latter,  and  bis  money  is  much  safer  in 
the  hands  of  the  one  set  of  people,  than  in  those  of  Ok 
other.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  thus 
thrown  into  the  hands  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
employed  with  advantage. 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  interest  beloir 
the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time  when  that  law 
is  made.  Notwithstanding  the  edict  of  1766,  by  whicli 
the  French  king  attempted  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
from  five  to  four  per  cent.,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in 
France  at  five  per  cent.,  the  law  being  evaded  in  several 

\  different  ways. 

■""The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
depends  everywhere  upon  the  ordinary  market   rate  of 
interest.     The  person  who  has  a  capi^l  from  which  he 
wishes  to  derive  a  revenue,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
employ  it  himself,  deliberates  whether  he  should  buy  land 
with  it,  or  lend  it  out  at  interest.     The  superior  seeority 
of  land,  together  with  some  other  advant^^a  which  al 
everywhere  attend   upon  this   species   of    property, 
generally  dispose  him  to  content  himself  with  a  ami 
revenue  from  land,  than  what  he  might  have  by  lenj 
out  his  money  at  interest.     These  advantages  are  suffit 
to  compensate  a  certain  difference  of  revenue ;  but 
will  compensate  a  certain  difference  only ;  and  if  the 
of  land  should  fall  short  of  the  interest  of  money  1 
greater  difference,  nobody  would  buy  land,  which  wi 
soon  reduce  its  ordinary  price.     On  the  contrary, 
advantages  should  much  more  than  compensate  the 
rence,  everybody  would  buy  land,  which  again  would 
raise  its  ordinary  price.     When  interest  was  at  ten 
cent.,  land  was  commonly  sold  for  ten  and  twelve 
purchase.     As  interest  sunk  to  sii,  five,  and  four  per 
the  price  of  land  rose  to  twenty,  five  and  twenty, 
thirty  years  purchase.      The  market  rate  of  int^ati 
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rEOnOE  all  cEipitale  are  destined  for  the  maintenance 
of  productive  labour  only,  jet  the  quantity  of  that 
pboar,  which  equal  capitals  are  capable  of  putting  into 
potion,  varies  extremely  according  to  the  diversity  of  their 
nployment ;  as  does  hkewise  the  value  which  that  etn- 
jSoyiuent  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
iboiu  of  the  country. 

t  A  capital  may  be  employed  in  four  different  ways: 
tlier,  first,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce  annually  re- 
lired  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  society ;  or, 
nndly,  in  manufacturing  and  preparing  that  rude  pro- 
Ke  for  immediate  use  and  consumption ;  or,  thirdly,  in 
Disporting  either  the  rude  or  manufactured  produce  from 
places  where  they  abound  to  those  where  they  are 
ted ;  or,  lastly,  in  dividing  particular  portions  of  either 
b  Buch  small  parcels  as  suit  the  occasional  demands  of 
iBe  who  want  them.  In  the  first  way  are  employed  the 
litala  of  all  those  who  undertake  the  improvement  or 
tivation  of  lands,  mines,  or  fisheries ;  in  the  second, 
«e  of  all  master  manufacturers ;  in  the  third,  those  of 
wholesale  merchants ;  and  in  the  fourth,  those  of  all 
tilers.  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  capital  should 
nnployed  in  any  way  which  may  not  be  classed  under 
6  one  or  other  of  those  four. 

ach  of  those  four  methods  of  employing  a  capital  is 
ntially  necessary  either  to  the  existence  or  extension  of 
other  three,  or  to  the  general  conveniency  of  the 
ety. 

Inlesa  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnishing  rude  produce 
certain  d^ree  of  abundance,  neither  manufactures  nor 
e  of  any  kind  could  exist. 
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UnleBa  e,  capital  was  employed  in  manufacturing  flat 
part  of  the  rude  produce  which  requircB  a  good  deal  of 
preparation  before  it  can  be  fit  for  use  and  consumption,  it 
either  would  nerer  be  produced,  because  there  could  be  M 
demand  for  it ;  or  if  it  was  produced  Bpontaneoualy,  it 
would  be  of  no  value  in  exchange,  and  could  add  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  the  society. 

TJnlesa  a  capital  was  employed  in  transporting,  either 
the  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  from  the  places  whe« 
it  abounds  to  those  where  it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either 
could  be  produced  than  was  necessary  for  the  consumption' 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  capital  of  the  merchant  ei- 
ohanges  the  surplus  produce  of  one  place  for  that  of  aaothff, 
and  thus  encourages  the  industry  and  increases  the  enjoj' 
ments  of  both. 

UdIcss  a  capital  wae  employed  in  breaking  and  dividing 
certain  portions  either  of  the  rude  or  manufactured  produce. 
into  such  small  parcels  as  suit  the  occasional  demands  of 
those  who  want  them,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a  greater  quantity  of  the  goods  he  wanted,  than  tus 
immediate  occasions  required.  If  there  was  no  such  trude 
as  a  butcher,  for  example,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to 
purchase  a  whole  ox  or  a  whole  sheep  at  a  time.  Thit 
would  generally  be  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  mucli 
more  so  to  the  poor.  If  apoor  workman  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a  month's  or  five  month's  provisions  at  a  time,  ft 
great  part  of  the  stock  which  he  employs  as  a  capital  in 
file  instraments  of  bis  trade,  or  in  the  furniture  of  li* 
shop,  and  which  yields  him  a  revenue,  he  would  be  forced 
to  place  in  that  part  of  his  stock  which  is  reserved  for  im- 
ipediate  consumption,  and  which  yields  him  no  revenue. 
rTlothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  such  a  person  than  to 
(  be  able  to  purchase  bia  subsistence  from  day  to  day,  or 
even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he  wants  it.  He  is  thereby  en- 
abled to  employ  almost  his  whole  stock  aa  a  capital.  He 
is  thus  enabled  to  furnish  work  to  a  greater  value,  and  the 
profit,  which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way,  much  more  than 
compensates  the  additional  price  which  the  profit  of  the 
I  retailer  imposes  upon  the  goods.  The  prejudices  of  some 
political  writers  against  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  aie 
altogether  without  foundation.     So  far  is  it  from  bdng 
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neetBSftry,  either  to  tai  them,  or  to  restrict  their  uambers, 
that  they  caji  never  be  umltiplied  bo  as  to  hurt  the  public, 
though  they  may  so  as  to  hurt  one  another.  The  quantity 
f£  grocery  goods,  for  example,  which  can  be  sold  in  a. 
Ruticuliir  town,  is  limit«d  by  the  demand  of  that  town  and 
Rs  neighbourhood.  The  capital,  therefore,  which  can  be 
^ployed  in  the  grocery  trade  cannot  exceed  what  is  suffi- 

E purchase  that  quantity.  If  this  capital  is  divided 
two  difEerent  grocers,  their  competition  will  tend 
I  both  of  them  sell  cheaper,  than  if  it  were  in  the 
Uiids  of  one  only  :  and  if  it  were  divided  among  twenty, 
iheir  competition  would  be  just  so  much  the  greater,  and 
the  chance  of  their  combining  together,  in  order  to  raise 
&t  price,  just  so  much  the  less.  Their  competition  might 
RrliBps  ruin  some  of  themselves  ;  but  to  take  care  of  this 
k  the  business  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  it  may  safely 
W  trusted  to  their  discretion.  It  can  never  hurt  either  the 
•onnuner,  or  the  producer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  tend 
to  make  the  retailers  both  sell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer, 
jhui  if  the  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one  or  two 
torsone.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  sometimes  decoy  al 
pak  customer  to  buy  what  he  has  no  occasion  for.  This 
pil,  however,  is  of  too  little  iBportance  to  deserve  the 
pbhc  attention,  nor  would  it  necessarily  be  prevented  by 
patrictijig  their  numbers.  It  is  not  the  multitude  of  ale- 
■DQses,  to  give  the  most  suspicious  example,  that  occasions 
I  general  disposition  to  dnuikenness  among  the  common 
pople  J  but  that  disposition  arising  from  other  causes  i 
pecessarily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of  ate-bouaes.^ J 
B  The  persons  whose  capitals  are  employed  in  any  of  those 
BUT  ways  are  themselves  productive  labourers.  Their 
■lour,  when  properly  directed,  fixes  and  reaUzes  itself  in 
fte  subject  or  vendible  commodity  upon  which  it  is  be- 
Wiwed,  and  generally  adds  to  its  price  the  value  at  least 
K  their  own  maintenance  and  consumption.  The  profits 
m  the  farmer,  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  merchant,  and 
Mailer,  are  all  drawn  from  the  price  of  the  goods  which 
Be  two  first  produce,  and  the  two  last  buy  and  sell.  Equal 
mp.tal&,  however,  employed  in  each  of  those  four  different 
Btya,  will  immediately  put  into  motion  very  different 
Bantitiee  of  productive  labour,  and  augment  too  in  very 
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k  Atf  of  some  oOs  I 
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■kHibi^i  ikh  ^wN-  »li  iifMih  iif  tbefvmertlM  I 
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0  ejual  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
roduetiTe  labour  thau  that  of  the  fanner.  Not  only  hia 
Iwrmng  Ben-ants,  but  his  labouring  cattle,  are  productive 
tourers.  lu  agriculture  too,  iiature  labours  along  with 
an ;  and  though  her  labour  costs  no  espence,  its  produce 
la  its  Talue,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  eipensive  work- 
en.  The  moat  important  operations  of  agriculture  seem 
tended  not  so  much  to  iocreaae,  though  they  do  that  too, 
I  to  direct  the  fertility  of  nature  towards  the  production 
I  the  plants  moat  profitable  to  man.  A  field  overgrown 
Itii  briars  and  brambles  may  frequently  produce  as  great 
ijaantity  of  vegetables  as  the  best  cultivated  vineyard  or 
infield.  Planting  and  tillage  frequently  regulate  more 
an  they  animate  the  active  fertility  of  nature  ;  and  after 
1  their  labour,  a  great  part  of  the  work  always  remains 
I  be  done  by  her.  The  labourers  and  labouring  cattle, 
lerefore,  employed  in  a^culture,  not  only  occasion,  like 
le  workmen  in  manufactures,  the  reproduction  of  a  value 
[nal  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to  the  capital  which 
oploya  them,  together  with  its  owner's  profits  ;  but  of  a 
lUch  greater  value.  Over  and  above  the  capital  of  the 
inner  and  all  its  profits,  they  regularly  occasion  the  repro- 
aotion  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  This  rent  may  be 
inddered  aa  the  produce  of  those  powers  of  nature,  the 
«  of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is  greater 
■  Bmsller  according  to  the  supposed  estent  of  those  powers, 
',  in  other  words,  according  to  the  supi>osed  natural  or 
iproved  fertility  of  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  nature 
hieh  remains  after  deducting  or  compensating  everything 
hioh  can  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  man.  It  is  seldom 
u  than  a  fourth,  and  frequently  more  than  a  third  of  the 
bole  produce.  No  equal  quantity  of  productive  labour 
Bployed  in  manufactures  can  ever  occasion  so  great  a  re- 
todnction.  In  them  nature  does  nothing  i  man  does  all ; 
id  the  reproduction  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
Tfli^h  of  the  agents  that  occasion  it.  The  capital  em- 
loyed  in  agriculture,  therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion 

greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  than  any  equal 
^Htal  employed  in  manufactures,  but  in  proportion  too  to 
w  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  employs,  it  adds 

Wuiili  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
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and  labcii*  of  the  eouut.ry,  to  the  real  wealtli  and  n 
of  its  inhabitants.     Of  all  tte  ways  in  which  a  capil 
be  employed,  it  is  hj  fax  the  most  advantageous  to  H 
Hociety. 
.l^^tChe  capitals  employed  in  the   agriculture   and  in  the 
/   retail  trade  of  any  society,  must  always  reside  wittin  tin* 
'    society.     Their  employment  is  confined  almost  to  a  praise 
spot,  to  the  farm,  and  to  the  shop  of  the  retailer.    XImJ 
must  generally  too,  though  there  are  some  exceptioM  ttl 
this,  belong  to  resident  members  of  the  society. 

The  capital  of  a  wholesale  merchant,  on  the  contniT'i 
seems  to  have  no  fixed  or  necessary  residence  anywhon 
but  may  wander  about  from  place  to  place,  according  U 
it  can  either  buy  cheap  or  sell  dear. 

The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  must  no  doubt  residt 
where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on ;  but  where  this  shaU 
be  is  not  always  aeeeasarily  determined.  It  may  frequent 
be  at  a  great  distance  botb  from  the  place  where  fli 
materials  grow,  aod  from  that  where  the  complete  maDix 
I  facture  is  eonsuined.  Lyons  is  veiy  distant  both  from  tiw 
places  which  afford  the  materials  of  its  manufactures,  uWi 
from  those  which  consume  them.  The  people  of  fashion  iu 
Sicily  are  clothed  in  silks  made  in  other  countries,  frA 
the  materials  which  their  own  produces.  Part  of  theimrf 
of  Spain  is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  put 
of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  sent  back  to  Spain. 

Wliether  the  merchant  whose  capital  exports  the  sarpliil 
produce  of  any  society  be  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  is  of  ts^ 
little  importance.  If  he  is  a  foreigner,  the  number  of  thai 
productive  labourers  is  necessarily  less  than  if  be  had  ka 
a  native  by  one  man  only ;  and  the  value  of  their  annni 
produce,  by  the  profits  of  that  one  man.  The  Bailors* 
carriers  whom  he  employs  may  still  belong  icdifiereidb 
[  either  to  his  country,  or  to  their  country,  or  to  some  tlnJ 
I  country,  iu  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  niti'l 
The  capital  of  a  foreigner  gives  a  value  to  their  s 
produce  equally  with  that  of  a  native,  by  exchanging  it  &l 
something  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home.  It  i 
effectually  replaces  the  capital  of  the  person  who  produ^ 
that  surplus,  and  as  effectually  enables  him  to  coatista  ' 
I'business ;  the  service  hy  which  the  capital  of  a  n ' 


merchant  cliieflj  contributes  to  aupport  the  productiye 
Ubour,  attd  to  augment  tiie  value  of  the  anniial  produce  of 
Ihe  80cie^  to  which  he  belonga. 

Itia  of  more  consequence  that  the  capital  of  the  maiiu- 
feetorer  should  reside  -within  the  country.  It  uecessarily 
nits  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  lahour. 
ind  adds  a  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
md  labour  of  the  society.  It  may,  however,  be  very  useful 
» tta  country,  though  it  should  not  reside  within  it.  The 
apiWs  of  tbe  British  manufacturers  who  work  up  the  flax 
udhemp  annually  imported  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
re  sorely  very  useful  to  the  countries  which  produce  them, 
hose  materials  are  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  those 
DDntriea  which,  unless  it  was  annually  exchanged  for 
ometlung  which  is  in  dem.and  there,  would  be  of  no  value, 
nd  would  soon  cease  to  be  produced.  The  merchants  who 
Iport  it,  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people  who  produce  it, 
nd  thereby  encourage  them  to  continue  the  production ; 
nd  the  British  manufacturera  replace  the  capitals  of  those 
lerchanta. 

A.  particular  countiy,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  particular 
iraon,  may  frequently  not  have  capital  sufficient  both  to 
iprove  and  cultivate  all  its  lands,  to  manufacture  and 
repare  their  whole  rude  produce  for  immediate  use  and 
fflsumption,  and  to  transport  the  surplus  part  either  of 
le  rude  or  manufactured  produce  to  those  distant  markets 
here  it  can  be  exchanged  for  something  for  which  there 
a  demand  at  home.  The  inhabitants  of  many  di£erent 
ats  of  Great  Britain  have  not  capital  sufficient  to  improve 
A  cultivate  all  their  lands.  The  wool  of  the  southern 
ontieB  of  Scotland  is,  a  great  part  of  it,  after  a  long  land 
rriage  through  very  bad  roads,  manufactured  in  Tork- 
ire.  for  want  of  a  capital  to  manufacture  it  at  home, 
lere  are  many  little  manufacturing  towns  in  Great 
itain,  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  not  capital  sufficient 
transport  the  produce  of  their  own  industry  to  those 
t  markets  where  there  is  demand  and  consumption 
If  there  are  any  merchants  among  them,  they  are 

erly  only  the  agents  of  wealthier  merchants  who  reside 
B  of  the  greater  commercial  cities, 
a  tbe  capital  of  any  countiy  is  not  sufEciont  for  all 
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those  tbree  purposes,  in  proportioii  as  a  greater  sliai«at 
ia  employed  in  agrioultiore,  tbe  greater  will  be  the  qi 
of  productive  labour  wbicb  it  puts  iato  motion  wit] 
country ;  as  will  likewise  be  the  value  which  its  emph 
adde  to  the  anntial  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
Bocietj.  After  agriculture,  the  capital  employed  in 
factures  puts  into  motion  the  greatest  quantity  of 
tive  labour,  and  adds  the  greatest  valae  to  the  ann 
duce.  That  which  is  employed  in  the  trade  of  ezpoi 
has  the  least  effect  of  any  of  the  three. 

The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital 
all  those  three  purposes,  has  not  arrived  at  that  d< 
opulence  for  which  it  seems  naturaUy  destined. 
tempt,  however,  prematurely,  and  with 
capital,  to  do  all  the  three,  is  certainly  i 
way  for  a  society,  no  more  than  it  would  be  for 
dividual,  to  acquire  a  sufficient  one.  The  capital  of 
individuals  of  a  nation,  haa  its  limits  in  the  san 
as  that  of  a  single  individual,  and  is  capable  of 
only  certain  purposes.  The  capital  of  all  the  indii 
of  a  nation  is  increased  in  the  same  m 
single  individual,  by  their  continually 
adding  to  it  whatever  they  save  out  of  their  rereni 
is  likely  to  increase  the  fastest,  therefore,  when  it 
ployed  in  the  way  that  affords  the  greatest  revenue 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  they  will  thus  be  t 
to  make  the  greatest  savings.  But  the  revenue  of 
inhabitants  of  the  country  is  necessarily  in  propoi 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  h 

It  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  pi 
our  American  colonies  towards  wealth  and  greatt 
almost  their  whole  capitals  have  hitherto  been  employs 
agriculture.     They  have  no  manufactures,  those  hotuel 
and  coarser  mauufacturea  excepted  which  necessarilj| 
company  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  which 
work  of  the  women  and  children  in  every  private 
The  greater  part   both  of  the  exportation   and 
trade  of  America,  ia  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  n 
who  reside  in  Great  Britain.     Even  the  stores  and  11 
houaes  from  which  goods  are  retailed  in  some  proi 
particularly  In  Virgiuia.  and  Maryland,  belong 
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lem  to  merchattts  who  reside  in  the  mother  country,  and 
lord  one  of  the  few  tnetanceB  of  the  retail  trade  of  a 
Kaety  beii^  carried  on  by  the  capitalB  of  those  who  are 
ft  resident  members  of  it.  Were  the  Ainericans,  either 
f  combination  or  by  any  other  sort  of  violence,  to  stop 
le  hnportation  of  European  manufactures,  and,  by  thus 
Wng  a  monopoly  to  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as 
nld  manufacture  the  lite  goods,  divert  any  considerable 
irt  of  their  capital  into  this  employment,  they  would 
itard  instead  of  accelerating  the  further  increase  in  the 
due  of  their  annual  produce,  and  would  obstruct  instead 
I  promoting  the  progress  of  their  country  towards  real 
ealth  and  greatness.  This  would  he  still  more  the  case, 
ere  they  to  attempt,  in  the  same  manner,  to  monopolize 
(themselves  their  whole  exportation  trade. 
The  course  of  human  prosperity,  indeed,  aeems  scarce 
ler  to  have  been  of  so  long  continuance  as  to  enable  any 
(eat  country  to  acquire  capital  aufG.cient  for  all  those 
iwe  purposes;-  unlt'ss,  perhaps,  we  give  credit  to  the 
tmderful  accounts  of  the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  China, 
!  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  ancient  state  of 
idostan.  Even  those  three  countries,  the  wealthiest,  accord- 
Ig  to  all  accounts,  that  ever  were  in  the  world,  are  chiefly 
fnowned  for  their  superiority  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
(Ctures.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  eminent  for 
ttdgu  trade.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious 
pipathy  to  the  sea ;  a  superstition  nearly  of  the  same 
nd  prevails  aniong  the  Indians ;  and  the  Chinese  have 
per  excelled  in  foreign  commerce.  The  greater  part  of 
te  surplus  produce  of  all  thoap  three  countries  aeems  to 
wre  been  always  exported  by  foreigners,  who  gave  in 
bhauge  for  it  something  else  for  which  thej  found  a 
poand  there,  frequently  gold  and  silver,  ~~ 

St  is  thus  that  the  same  capital  will  in  any  country  put 
to  motion  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  productive 
voor,  and  add  a  greater  or  smaller  value  to  the  annual 
poduee  of  its  land  and  labour,  according  to  the  different 
pportions  in  which  it  is  employed  in  a^culture,  manu- 
^stures,  and  wholesale  trade.  The  difference  too  is  very 
|Hit,  according  to  the  different  sorts  of  w "  ' 
pch  any  part  of  it  is  employed. 
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lolesale  trade,  all  buying  in  ordM-  to  sell  a^ 

'       _'  be  reduced  to  three  different  t  _ 

imfl  trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  uid  S 
.nying  trada  The  hometradeia  employed  in  purdiaHn 
one  part  of  the  same  country,  and  selling  in  aaolle 
the  produce  of  the  industry  of  that  country.  It  compn 
henda  both  the  inland  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  foreig 
trade  of  consumption  is  employed  in  pnrchasing  for^ 
goods  for  home  consumption.  The  carrying  trade  is  at 
ployed  in  transacting  the  commerce  of  foreign  c 
'  in  carrying  the  surplus  produce  of  one  to  anothenfl 
The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  in 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  sell  in  another  the  pi 
the  industry  of  that  country,  generally  replaces  byfl 
such  operation  two  distinct  capitals  that  had  botq 
employed  in  the  apiculture  or  manufactures  of 
country,  and  thereby  enables  them,  to  continue  tha. 
I  ployment.  "When  it  sends  out  from  the  residence  oti 
\  merchant  a  certain  value  of  commodities,  it  geuenll 
brings  back  in  return  at  least  an  equal  value  of  otie 
commodities.  When  both  are  the  produce  of  domMti 
industry,  it  necessarily  replaces  by  every  such  operatij 
two  distinct  capitals,  which  had  both  been  employed  i 
supporting  productive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them  I 
continue  that  support.  The  capital  which  sends  Scott 
manufactures  to  London,  and  brings  back  English  cor 
and  manufactures  to  Edinburgh,  necessarily  replaces,  l> 
every  such  operation,  two  British  capitals  wnicb  had  bo" 
been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufactures  ol 
Britain, 

— 'The  capital  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  ^ 
home  consumption,  when  tliis  purchase  is  inade  n 
produce  of  domestic  industry,  replaces  too,  by  evei; 
operation,  two  distinct  capitols :  but  one  of  tl 
employed  in  supporting  domestic  industry,  p 
which  sends  British  goods  to  Portugal,  and^ 
Portuguese  goods  to  Great  Britain,  replaces  by  e 
operation' only  one  British  capital.     The  other  is  ft 
guese  on£]  Though  the  returns,  therefore,  i 
trade  of  consumption  should  be  as  quick  a 
home  trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give  li 
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ilf  the  encouragement  to  the  industry  or  productive 
kbour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  ane 
ary  seldom  so  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade.     The   I 
itums  of  the  home  trade  generally  come  in  before  the  end 
I  the  year,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times  in  the  year, 
he  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  seldom  I 
raae  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  not  tijlj 
fter  two  or  three  years.     A  capital,  therefore,  employed  in 
le  home  trade  will  sometimes  make  twelve  operations,  or 
e  sent  out  and  returned  twelve  times,  before  a  capital 
mployed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  has  made 
ne.    K  the  capitals  are  equal,  therefore,  the  one  will  give 
)ur  and  twenty  times  more  encouragement  and  support  to 
ke  industry  of  the  country  than  the  other. 

The  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  may  sometimes 
e  purchased,  not  with  the  produce  of  domestic  industry, 
ut  with  some  other  foreign  goods.  These  last,  however, 
lust  have  been  purchased  either  immediately  with  the 
roduce  of  domestic  industry,  or  with  sometliing  else  that 
ad  been  purchased  with  it;  for,  the  case  of  war  and 
onquest  excepted,  foreign  goods  can  never  be  acquired, 
'Ut  in  exchange  for  something  that  had  been  produced  at 
«me,  either  immediatelv,  or  after  two  or  more  different 
xchanges.  The  effects,  therefore,  of  a  capital  employed 
a  such  a  roundabout  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  are,  in 
very  respect,  the  same  as  those  of  one  employed  in  the 
ttost  direct  trade  of  the  same  kind,  except  that  the  final 
etums  are  likely  to  be  still  more  distant,  as  they  must 
lepend  upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  distinct  foreign 
rades.  (if  the  hemp  and  flax  of  Eiga  are  purchased  witlTl 
he  tobacco  of  Virginia,  which  had  been  purchased  with 
Wtish  manufactures,  the  merchant  must  wait  for  the 
Btums  of  two  distinct  foreign  trades  before  he  can  employ 
he  same  capital  in  repurchasing  a  like  quantity  of  British 
aanufactures.  If  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  had  been  pur- 
^sed,  not  with  British  manufactures,  but  with  the  sugar 
md  nun  of  Jamaica  which  had  been  purchased  vrith  those 
i^nufactures,  he  must  wait  for  the  returns  of  three.  If 
*ose  two  or  three  distinct  foreign  trades  should  happen  to 
!^  carried  on  by  two  or  three  distinct  merchants,  of  whom 


the  second  tuys  the  goods  imported  by  the 
third  huye  those  imported  hy  the  second,  in  order  t* 
port  them  again,  each  merchant  indeed  will  i 
receive  the  returns  of  his  own  capital  more  quick^il 
the  final  returns  of  the  whole  capital   employed  i 
trade  will  be  juat  as  alow  as  ever.      "Whether  the  n 
capital  employed  in  such  a  roundabout  trade  I 
one  merchant  or  to  three,  can  make  no  differs 
regard  to    the  country,  though  it  may  with  i 
the  particular  merchants.     Three  times  a  greater 
must  in  both  cases  be  employed,  in  order 
certain  value  of  British  manufactures  for  a  certain  q 
of  flax  and  hemp,  than  would  have  been  necessary,  l 
manufactures  and  the  flar  and  hemp  been  direetlT] 
changed  for  one  another.     The  whole  capital  ei 
therefore,  in  such  a  roundabout  foreign  trade  of  o 
tion,  will  generally  give  less  encouragement  and  suppO 
the  productive  labour  of  the  country,  than  an  equal  ci 
employed  in  a  more  direct  trade  of  the  same  kind. 

"Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with  whii 
foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  are  purchased,  it 
occasion  no  essential  difference  either  in  the  nature  of 
trade,  or  in  the  encouragement  and  support  which  i( 
give  to  the  productive  labour  of  the  country  from  n' ' 
is  carried  on.     If  they  are  purchased  with  the  ( 
Brazil,  for  example,  or  with  the  aQver  of  Peru,  tli 
and  silver,  like  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  must  have  | 
purchased  with  something  that  either  was  the  prodnl 
the  industry  of  the  country,  or  that  had  been  purer 
with  something  else  that  was  so.     So  far,  therefore,  s 
productive  labour  of  the  country  is  concerned,  the  fi 
trade  of  consumption  which  is  carried  on  by  means  o 
and  silver,  has  all   the  advantages   and  all    the  i 
veniencies  of  any  other  equally  roundabout  foreign  ti 
consumption,  and  will  replace  just  as  fast  or  just  & 
the  capital  which  is  immediately  employed  in  suppo 
that  productive  labour.     It  seems  even  to  have  one  ac 
ta.ge  over  any  other  equally   roundabout  foreign  i 
The  transportation  of  those   metals   from  t 
another,  on  account  of  their  small  bulk  and  g 
less  expensive  than  that  of  almost  any  other  foreign  g 
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equal  value.  Their  freiglit  in  much  less,  and  their 
iTonce  not  greater ;  and  no  goods,  besides,  are  less 
lie  to  sufEer  by  the  carriage.  An  equal  quantity  of 
sign  goodB,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  purchased  with 
aiaUer  quantity  of  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  by 
interventlbn  of  gold  and  silver,  than  by  that  of  any 
pr  foreign  goods.  The  demand  of  the  country  may 
iTiently,  in  this  manner,  be  supplied  more  completely 
fat  a  amaller  eipence  than  in  any  other.  Whether,  by 
rcontinual  exportation  of  those  metals,  a  tnide  of  this 
i  is  likely  to  impoverish  the  country  from  which  it 
tied  on,  in  any  other  way,  I  shall  have  occasii 
mine  at  great  length  hereafter. 

ihat  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  is  em- 
^d  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether  withdrawn  from 
|)orting  the  productive  labour  o£  that  particular  country, 
Bipport  that  of  some  foreign  countries.  Though  it  may 
lace  by  every  operation  two  distinct  capitals,  yet  neither 
ihem  belongs  to  that  particular  country.  The  capital  of 
■I>utch  merchant,  which  carries  the  com  of  Poland  to 
[tugal,  and  bringB  back  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Porti^al 
Poland,  replaces  by  every  such  operation  two  capitals, 
Iher  of  which  had  been  employed  in  supporting  the 
^nctive  labour  of  Holland ;  hut  one  of  them  in  supports 
I  that  of  Poland,  and  the  other  that  o£  Portugal.  The 
Ifits  only  return  regularly  to  HoHand,  and  constitute  the 
die  addition  which  this  trade  necessarily  makes  to  the 
nial  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country, 
len,  indeed,  the  carrying  trade  of  any  particular  country 
iWried  on  with  the  ships  and  sailors  of  that  country, 
i  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  which  pays  the 
ttht,  is  distributed  among,  and  puts  into  motion,  a 
ujn  number  of  productive  labourers  of  that  country. 
toost  all  nations  that  have  had  any  considerable  share  | 
ithe  carrying  trade  have,  in  fact,  carried  it  on  in  this  ■. . 
amer.  The  trade  itself  has  probably  derived  its  name  '^  C^l 
to  it,  the  people  of  such  countries  being  the  caniera  to  ^~^ 
tei  countries.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  essential  to 
t  nature  of  the  trade  that  it  should  be  so.  A  Dutch 
Khant  may,  for  example,  employ  his  capital  in  trans- 
"ig  the  commerce  of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying 
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part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in 
Dutch,  but  in  British  bottoms.     It  may  be  presumed,  tliat 
he  actually  does  so  upon  some  particular  occajsions.    It  is 
upon  this  account,  however,  that  the  carrying  trade  has 
been  supposed  peculiarly  advantageous  to  such  a  country 
as  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  defence  and  security  depend 
upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping.     But  the 
same  capital  may  employ  as  many  sailors  and  shipping 
either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  or  even  in  the 
home  trade,  when  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels,  as  it 
could  in  the  carrying  trade.     The  number  of  sailors  and 
shipping  which  any  particular  capital  can  employ,  does 
not  dej)ond  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade,  but  partly  upon 
the  bulk  of  the  goods  in  proportion  to  their  value,  and 
jiartly  upon  tlie  distau'.  e  of  the  ports  between  which  thej 
are  to  bo  carried ;  chiefly  upon  the  former  of  those  two 
circumstances.     The  coal  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London, 
for  example,  employs  more  shipping  than  all  the  carrying 
trade  of  England,  though  the  ports  are  at  no  great  distance. 
To  force,  therefore,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  a 
larger  share  of  the  capital  of  any  country  into  the  carrying 
trade,  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it,  will  not  always 
necessarily  increase  the  shipping  of  that  country. 

The  capital,  therefore,  emj)loyed  in  the  home  trade  of 
any  country  will  generally  give  encouragement  and  support 
to  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  that  country, 
and  increase  the  value  of  its  annual  produce  more  than  an 
equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption : 
and  the  capital  employed  in  this  latter  trade  has  in  both 
these  respects  a  still  greater  advantage  over  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and, 
so  far  as  power  depends  upon  riches,  the  power  of  every 
country,  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes  must  ulti- 
mately be  paid.  But  the  great  object  of  the  poHtical 
ceconomy  of  every  country,  is  to  increase  the  riches  and 
power  of  that  country.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  give  no 
preference  nor  superior  encouragement  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  consumption  above  the  home  trade,  nor  to*  the  carrying 
trade  above  either  of  the  other  two.  It  ought  neither  to 
force  nor  to  allure  into  either  of  those  two  channels,  a 


Rater  share  of  ihe  capital  o£  tlie  country  tLian  wliat 
^old  naturally  flow  into  them  of  its  own  accord. 
lEaoh  of  those  different  branches  of  trade,  however,  ia 
fit  wily  advantageous,  but  necessary  and  unavoidabi.', 
(hen  the  course  of  things,  without  any  constraint  or 
klenee,  naturally  introduces  it. 

I  When  the  produce  of  any  particular  branth  of  industry 

leeeds  what  the  demand  of  the  country  requires,  tJio  sur- 

(BB  must  be  seut  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  something 

|iT  wliich  there  is  a  demand  at  home.     Without  such  ex- 

'  .tion,  a  part  of  the  productive  labour  of  the  country 

<  cease,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produce  diminish. 

land  and  labour  of  G-reat  Britain  produce  generally 

I  corn,'  woollens,  and  hardware,  th^  the  demand  of 

home  market  reqdfres.     The  surplus  part  of  them. 

'fore,  muet  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  some- 

;  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home.     It  is  only  by 

18  of  such  exportation,  that  this  surplus  can  ao<jiiii-e  a 

loe  sufficient  to  eompenaate  the  labour  and  eipence  of 

ludng  it.     The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  coast,  and 

banks  of  all  navigable  rivers,  are  advantageous  situa- 

la  for  industry,  only  because  they  facilitate  the  exporta- 

and  exchange  of  such  surplus  produce  for  something 

ffhich  ia  more  in  demand  there. 

When  the  foreign  goods  which  are  thus  purchased  with 

BBorplua  produce  of  domestic  industry  exceed  the  demand 

the  home  market,  the  surplus  part  of  them  miist  be  sent 

■ain,  and  exchanged  for  something  more  in  demand 

About  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobai'co 

ij  purchased  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  a 

surplus  produce  of  British  industry.     But  the 

Great  Britain  does  not  require,  perhaps,  more 

"fsarteen  thousand.      If  the   remaining  eighty-two 

id,  therefore,  could  not  be  sent  abroad  and  exchanged 

aomething  more  in  demand  at  home,  the  importation  of 

n  must  cease  immediately,  and  with  it  the  productive 

iTir  of  all  those  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  at 


'  One  of  tke  n 


ihing  ByiDjiromg  of  the  diunge  wliicli  has  BUpu 


^  an  exporting  tounlry  for  grain  il  lina 
TgeiialB.— Ed. 


idintn 


g  ibt  goods  witli  which  t| 
_   _  _        "  I  mn  mmttlly  pur " 


ha^  deyHgd  rf  tlMtvfaidi  Aey  had  kbroad.  nniat  4 


_  tke  pvodoetiTie  labour  of  J 
^  its  "™— '  iHodoo^  M 


1  sisd  «tf  an  J  euBuU'j  is  iiu 
it  onDot  be  all  emplov^  in  a 
mmi  ■^poftmg  tbe  i«od»ctiTe  h 
Ae  smpliM  pait  of  it  n 
WMTpag  tnd^  and  is  emp 
petfawtiunglte  ■■■«  bBwi  to  otter  countgiea.  lliea 
bade  >>  tfaa  — *-— '  ^aet  sod  Kjmptom  of  great  a 
wealth  ;  b^  it  does  not  Han  to  be  tbe  natural  cause  d 
n<Ma  ililKaiiiii  who  ban  been  dispoeed  to  fiivour  it  it 
paiticalar  amnangementa,  aeem  to   bare  mistaken] 


share  (rf  flie  canTiag  trade  of  finrope. 
the  aeeond  ncfaest  eoontij  of  Europe,  is 
'  to  hare  a  ooDndesaUe  share  of  it ;  ihougii 
pawet  for  the  canring  trade  of  £i)g]&i ' 
perfa^ie,  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  a 

^Nnit  foreign  trade  of  consumption.     Such  a.., „._ 

measure,  the  Izades  whicb  cany  tbe  goods  of  the  East  uil 
West  Indies,  and  of  America,  to  different  European  martrtt. 
Those  goods  are  generally  purchased  either  immediate] J 
with  tbe  produce  of  British  industry,  or  with  Bom^tlui^ 
else  which  had  been  purchased  with  ^at  produce,  and  it)* 
final  returns  of  those  triLdes  are  generally  used  or  cooauoiH 
in  Great  Britain.  Tbe  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  Britiik 
liottoms  between  tbe  different  ports  of  tbe  Meditemmeuii 
and  some  trade  of  the  same  kind  carried  on  by  BriliA 
merchants  between  the  different  porta  of  India,  make,  Jft- 
haps,  the  principal  branches  of  ff  bat  is  properly  " 
trade  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  extent  of  the  home  trade  and  o£  the  capital  which 
tai  he  employed  in  it,  is  seceBsarilj  limited  by  the  valuo 
E  the  surplus  produce  of  all  those  diutiuit  places  withiu 
\a  country  wliieb  have  occasion  to  exchange  their  respective 
rodnctions  with  one  another,  That  of  the  foreign  trade 
I  consumption,  by  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
iole  country  and  of  what  can  be  purchaeed  with  it.  That 
f  tiie  carrying  trade,  by  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce 
t  all  the  different  countries  in  the  world.  Its  poaaible 
Kent,  therefore,  is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  comparison  of 
kat  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  the 
Katest  capitals. 

The  consideration  of  his  own  private  profit,  is  the  sole 
lOtiTe  whieh  determines  the  owner  of  any  capital  to  employ 
feithet  in  ^riculture,  in  manufactures,  or  in  some  par- 
jtnlai  branch  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade.  The  dlffe- 
pit  quantities  of  productive  labour  which  it  may  put  into 
totion,  and  the  different  values  which  it  may  oAa  to  the 
Snual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society, 
(wrding  as  it  ia  employed  in  one  or  otherof  those  different 
fcys,  never  enter  into  hia  thoughts.  In  countries,  therefore, 
ftere  agriculture  ia  the  most  profitable  of  all  emplojmentB. 
U  farming  and  improving  the  most  direct  roods  to  a 
plendid  fortune,  the  capitals  of  individuals  will  naturally 
•  employed  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  the 
iiDle  society.  The  profits  of  agriculture,  however,  seem 
thave  no  superiority  over  those  of  other  employments  in 
By  part  of  Europe.  Projectors,  indeed,  in  every  comer  of 
^  have  within  these  few  years  amused  the  public  with 
(ost  magnificent  accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
(iltivation  and  improvement  of  land.  Without  entering  into 
fey  particular  discussion  of  their  calculations,  a  very  simple 
jwervation  may  satisfy  us  that  the  result  of  them  must 
B  false.  We  see  every  day  the  most  splendid  fortunes 
ut  have  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  single  life  by 
nde  and  manufactures,  frequently  from  a  very  small 
Kntal,  sometimes  from  no  capital.  A  single  instance  of 
pch  a  fortune  acquired  by  agriculture  in  the  same  time, 
pd  from  auch  a  capital,  has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  in 
prope  during  the  course  of  the  present  century.  In  all 
IB  great  countries  of  Europe,  however,  much  good  land 
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still  remains  uncmltivuted,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
cultivated,  is  far  from  being  improved  to  the  d^ree  of 
which  it  is  capable.  Agriculture,  therefore,  is  almost  every- 
where capable  of  absorbing  a  much  greater  capital  than 
has  ever  yet  been  employed  in  it.  What  circunGistances  in 
the  policy  of  Europe  have  given  the  trades  which  are 
carried  on  in  towns  so  great  an  advantage  over  that  which 
is  carried  on  in  the  country,  that  private  persons  frequently 
find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  employ  their  capitals  in 
the  most  distant  carrying  trades  of  Asia  and  America,  than 
in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  I  shall  endeavour  ta 
explain  at  full  length  in  the  two  following  books. 


s 


BOOK    III. 

y  the  different  Progress  of  Opvlence  in  different  Nations. 

CHAPTER  L 

OP  THE  NATURAL  PEOGEESS  OP  OPULENCE. 

"^HE  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  society,  is  that 
carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
)se  of  the  country.  It  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rude 
•  manufactured  produce,  either  immediately,  or  by  the 
-ervention  of  money,  or  of  some  sort  of  paper  which  re- 
2sents  money.  The  country  supplies  the  town  with  the 
ians  of  subsistence,  and  the  materials  of  manufacture. 
Le  town  repays  this  siipply  by  sending  back  a  part  of  the 
tnufactured  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
le  town,  in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  repro- 
ction  of  substances,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  gain  its 
lole  wealth  and  subsistence  from  the  country.  "We  must 
t,  however,  upon  this  account,  imagine  that  the  gain  of 
3  town  is  the  loss  of  the  country.  The  gains  of  both  are 
itual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  division  of  labour  is  in  this, 
in  all  other  cases,  advantageous  to  all  the  different  per- 
is employed  in  the  various  occupations  into  which  it  is 
bdivided.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  purchase  of 
J  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manufactured  goods,  with 
3  produce  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  their  own 
K)ur,  than  they  must  have  employed  had  they  attempted 
prepare  them  themselves.  The  town  affords  a  market 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  or  what  is  over  and 
3ve  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  and  it  is  there 
it  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  exchange  it  for  some- 
ng  else  which  is  in  demand  among  them.     The  greater 
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1 

rds  to  thifl 


the ntnnber  and  rerenae  of  lie  inhalitants  of  tl 
more  extenaTe  is  the  martet  which  it  aff'^rds  t  _ 

the  coontr; ;  and  the  more  extensive  that  m&rket,  it 
alwsjs  the  more  adrant^geoos  to  a  great  number.  1 
com  which  grows  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  sells  there 
the  eame  price  with  that  which  comes  from  tweutj  A 
distance.     Bnt  the  price  of  the  latter  n  _  " 

onlj  pay  the  expence  of  laieing  and  bringing  it  to  n 
bnt  ^ord  too  the  ordinary  profits  of  agricnltare  I 
farmer.  The  proprietors  and  cnltiTators  of  the  e 
therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  b 
and  above  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture,  g 
price  of  what  they  sell,  the  whole  Talue  of  the  c 
the  lite  produce  that  is  brought  from  more  distant  in 
and  they  save,  besides,  the  whole  value  of  this  carriagi 
the  price  of  what  they  buy.  Compare  the  cnltivatioi 
the  lands  in  the  neighbonrhopd  of  any  considerable  id 
with  that  of  those  which  lie  at  some  distance  from : 
you  will  easily  satisfy  yourself  how  much  the  cou) 
benefited  by  the  commerce  of  the  town.  Among  I 
absurd  speculations  that  have  been  propagated  eono 
the  balance  of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pret«nde( 
either  the  country  loses  by  its  commerce  with  the  to 
the  town  by  that  with  the  country  which  maintains  I 
As  subsistence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior  ti 
Teniency  and  luxury,  so  the- industry  which  procui 
former,  must  necessarily  be  prior  to  that  which  nu 
to  the  latter.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  i 
country,  therefore,  which  affords  subsistence,  must, 
sarily,  be  prior  to  the  increase  of  the  town,  which  fni 
only  the  means  of  conveniency  and  luxury.  It  is  ti| 
plus  produce  of  the  country  only,  or  what  is  oW 
alrave  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  that  const 
the  subsistence  of  the  town,  which  can  therefore  in 
only  with  the  increase  of  this  surplus  produce.  Th« 
indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  subaUteoori 
the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even  from  the  tel 
to  which  it  belongs,  but  from  very  distant  countriai 
this,  though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the  general 
has  occasioned  considerable  variations  in  the  pro^ 
opulence  in  different  ages  and  nations. 


11ia'><^rder  o£  things  whiub  uec«Bsitj  imposes  in  general, 
ougii  Hot  in  erery  particular  country,  ia,  in  every  par- 
njlat  Country^  promoted  by  the  natural  iuelinationa  of 
m.  If  Lumfin  inBtitutions  had  never  thwart«d  those 
.taial  inclinations,  the  towns  could  nowhere  have  in- 
cased beyond  what  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
e  territory  in  which  they  were  situated  could  support ; 
1  such  time,  at  least,  as  the  whole  of  that  territory  was 
mj(let«ly  cultivated  and  improved.  Upon  equal,  or  nearly 
ual  profits,  most  men  will  cbuse  to  employ  their  capitals 
t))er  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  laud,  than 
JiBC  in  manufactures  or  in  foreign  trade.  The  man  who 
iploya  his  capital  in  laud,  has  it  more  under  his  view  aad 
mntand,  and  his  fortune  ia  much  less  liable  to  accidents, 
an  that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently  to 
inmit  it,  not  only  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  but  to  the 
ore  uncertain  elements  of  human  folly  and  injustice,  by 
ring  great  credits  in  distant  countries  to  mea,  with  whose 
araoter  and  situation  he  can  seldom  be  thoroughly  ac- 
iwnted.  The  capital  of  the  landlord,  on  the  contrary, 
lidi  ia  fixed  in  the  improvement  of  his  land,  seems  to  be 
Well  secured  as  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  admit 
.  The  beauty  of  the  country  besides,  the  pleasures  of  a 
mtry  life,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  it  promises, 
id  wherever  the  injustice  of  human  laws  does  not  disturb 
.  the  independency  which  it  really  affords,  have  charms 
at  more  or  less  attract  every  body ;  and  as  to  cultivate  the 
TOud  was  the  original  destination  of  man,  so  in  every 
Bge  of  his  eiiBtence  he  aeema  to  retain  a  predilection  for 
is  primitive  employment. 

Without  the  assistance  of  some  artificers,  indeed,  the 
tltivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried  on,  hut  with  great  in- 
taTeniency  and  continual  interruption.  Smiths,  carpen- 
m,  wheelwrights,  and  ploughwrighta,  masons,  and  brick- 
jfers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  taylora,  are  people,  whose 
irrice  the  farmer  has  frequent  occasion  for.  Such  arti- 
iers  too  stand,  occasionally,  in  need  of  the  assistance  of 
|e  another ;  and  as  their  residence  ia  not,  like  that  of  the 
rmer,  necessarily  tied  down  to  a  precise  spot,  they  natu- 
tly  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  and  thus 
a  a  small  tovm  or  village.  The  butcher,  the  brewer,  and 
c  c 
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the  bRker,  aoon  join  tbom,  togetliei"  ■with  many  olkr 
tutiftcera  and  retailers,  tiecesawy  or  useful  for  supplying 
their  occasional  wants,  and  who  contribute  still  further  1» 
augment  the  town.  Tiie  iubabitants  of  the  town  and  those 
of  the  country  are  mutually  the  servants  of  one  another, 
Ib^  town  is  a  continual  mil'  or  market,  to  which  tk 
iuhabitantB  of  the  country  resort,  in  order  to  exchange  thar 
rude  for  manufactured  produce.  It  is  this  commerce  whic!) 
BUpplioB  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  both  with  the  maieiisli 
of  tlieir  work.  noA  the  means  of  their  subsistence.  Tbe 
quantity  of  the  finished  work  which  they  sell  to  the  inhatj- 
tanta  of  the  country,  necessarily  regulates  the  quantity  of 
the  niftteriaU  and  proviaions  which  they  buy,  Neitier 
(heir  employment  nor  subsistence,  therefore,  can  augment 
but  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  demand  from 
the  country  for  finished  work;  and  this  demand  cai 
augment  ouly  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  improve- 
ment  and  cultiTation.  Had  human  institutions,  therefore. 
never  disturbed  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  progre*- 
sive  wealth  and  increase  of  the  towns  would,  in  erMj 
political  soidety.  be  consequential,  and  in  proportion  to  ita 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  territory  or  country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  where  uncultivated  land 
is  still  to  be  had  upon  eaay  terms,  no  manufactures  tor 
distant  sale  have  ever  yet  been  established  in  any  of  their 
towns.  When  an  artificer  has  acquired  a  little  more  stock 
than  is  necessary  for  carrying  ou  his  own  business  in 
supplying  the  neighbouring  country,  he  does  uot,  in  Norlli 
America,  attempt  to  estahUsh  with  it  a  manufacture  for 
more  distant  sale,  but  employs  it  in  the  purchase  and  im- 
provement of  uncultivated  land.  From  artificer  he  be- 
comes planter,  and  neither  the  large  wages  nor  the  easy 
subsistence  which  that  country  affords  to  artificers,  ena 
bribe  bJTn  rather  to  work  for  other  people  than  for  himself. 
He  feels  that  an  artificer  is  the  servant  of  his  customers, 
from  whom  he  derives  his  subsistence ;  but  that  a  planter 
who  ciJtivates  his  own  land,  and  derives  his  necessary  sul)- 
sistence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  family,  is  really  a 
masfflr,  and  independent  of  all  the  world. 

In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  either  no 
uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be  had  upon  easy 


?■ 
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flnuB,  every  artificer  who  lias  acquired  more  stock  than  he 
m  employ  in  the  occasional  jobs  of  the  neighbourhood, 
ideavours  to  prepare  work  for  more  distant  sale.  The 
nith  erects  some  sort  of  iron,  the  weaver  some  sort  of 
nen  or  woollen  manufactory.  Those  different  manufac- 
ires  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  gradually  subdivided, 
id  thereby  improved  and  refined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
hich  may  easily  be  conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore 
ttnecessary  to  explain  any  further. 

In  seeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manufactures 
^,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  naturally  preferred 
•  foreign  commerce,  for  the  same  reason  that  agriculture 
naturally  preferred  to  manufactures.  As  the  capital  of 
16  landlord  or  farmer  is  more  secure  than  that  of  the 
anufacturer,  so  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  being  at 
1  times  more  within  his  view  and  command,  is  more 
cure  than  that  of  the  foreign  merchant.  In  every  period, 
deed,  of  every  society,  the  surplus  part  both  of  the  rude 
id  manufactured  produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is  no 
Jmand  at  home,  must  be  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  ex- 
langed  for  something  for  which  there  is  some  demand  at 
)nie.  But  whether  the  capital,  which  carries  this  surplus 
oduce  abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  one,  is  of  very 
itie  importance.  If  the  society  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
pital  both  to  cultivate  all  its  lands,  and  to  manufacture 
the  completest  manner  the  whole  of  its  rude  produce, 
ere  is  even  a  considerable  advantage  that  that  rude  pro- 
ice  should  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capital,  in  order  that 
e  whole  stock  of  the  society  may  be  employed  in  more 
leful  purposes.  The  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of 
lina  and  Indostan,  sufficientlv  demonstrate  that  a  nation 
ay  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  opulence,  though  the 
«ater  part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  carried  on  bv 
Feigners.  The  progress  of  our  North  American  and  West 
^dian  colonies  would  have  been  much  less  rapid,  had  no 
pital  but  what  belonged  to  themselves  been  employed  in 
porting  their  surplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  therefore,  the 
eater  part  of  the  capital  of  every  growing  society  is,  first, 
rected  to  agriculture,  afterwards  to  manufactures,  and 
st  of  all  to  foreign  commerce.     This  order  of  things  is  sc 
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I  Tery  natural,  that  in  every  society  that  Iiad  any  territory. 
it  bae  always,  I  believe,  been  in  Bome  d^^ee  obserTea. 
Some  of  their  lands  must  have  been  cultivated  before  any 
considerable  towns  could  be  established,  and  some  sort  of 
coarse  industry  of  the  manufacturing  kind  must  have  been 
carried  on  in  those  towns,  before  they  could  well  think  of 
employing  themselves  in  foreign  commerce. 

I       But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  must  have  taltea 

'  place  in  some  degree  in  every  such  society,  it  has  in  all  tie 
modem  states  oC  Europe,  been,  in  many  respecta,  entlrelj 
inverted.  The  foreign  commerce  of  some  of  their  dtw 
has  introduced  all  their  finer  manufactures,  or  such  u 
were  fit  for  distant  sale ;  and  manufactures  and  forngl 
commerce  together,  have  given  birth  to  the  principal  in- 
provements  of  agriculture.  The  manners  and  cusUimi 
which  the  nature  of  their  origiaal  government  introdacedi 
and  which  remained  aft-er  that  government  was  gKaS'" 
altered,  necessarily  forced  them  into  this  unnatural  j 

I  Tetrogade  order. 
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■    OF  THE  D 

STATE 
EMPIBl 


T  1 /HEN  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  overra 

VV     western  provinces  of  the  Koman  empire,  the  i 

fusions  which  followed  so  great  a  revolution  lasted  foi 

several   centuries.     The  rapine   and  violence   which  iW 

barbarians  exercised  against  the  ancient  inhabitants,  iotit- 

rupted  the  commerce  between  the  towns  and  the  counW 

The  towns  were  deserted,  and  the  eountiy  was  left  uncol- 

tiv.ited,  and  the  westeni  provinces  of  Europe,  which  hrf 

enjoyed  a  considerable  degi-ee  of  opulence  under  the  Boin» 

L  empire,  annt  into  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  Iw- 

I'barism.     During  the  conthiuance  of  those  confusions,  tlw 

l.«hieis  and  principal  leaders  of  those  nutions,  acquired  oc, 

■iisarped  to  themselves   tbe  grcator  part  of  the  laodta 

thost  oountries.     A  great  part  of  them  was  uncultin' 
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tno  part  of  tliem,  whether  cultivated  or  unculti rated, 
9  left  without  a  proprietor.  All  of  them  were  engrossed, 
1  the  greater  jmrt  by  a  few  great  proprietors. 
Gob  original  engrossing  of  uncultiTatied  lands,  though  a 
At,  might  have  been  but  a  transitory  evil.  They  might 
in  have  been  divided  again,  and  broke  into  email  parcels 
her  by  suceeHaion  or  by  alienation.  The  law  of  primo- 
liture  Mndered  them  from  being  divided  by  succession : 
I  introduction  of  entails  prevented  their  being  broke  into 
all  parcels  by  alienation. 

IVhen  land,  like  moveables,  is  considered  as  the  means 
ly  of  Bubsistence  and  enjoyment,  the  natural  law  of 
MMssion  divides  it,  like  them,  among  all  the  children  of 
i  family  ;  of  all  of  whom  the  subsistence  and  enjoyment 
ijbe  supposed  eqaaUy  dear  to  the  father.  This  natural 
r  of  BucceHsion  accordingly  took  place  among  the  Romaus, 
o  made  no  more  distinction  between  elder  and  younger, 
Iween  male  and  female,  in  the  inheritance  of  lanua,  than 
do  in  the  distribution  of  moveables.  But  when  land 
iB  (3onsidered  as  the  means,  not  of  Eubsist«nce  merely, 
t  of  power  and  protection,  it  was  thought  better  that  it 
ould  descend  undivided  to  one.  In  those  disorderly 
aw,  every  great  landlord  was  a  sort  of  petty  prince. 
3  tenants  were  his  subjects,  He  was  their  judge,  and  in 
tan  respects  their  legislator  in  peace,  and  their  leader  in 
II.  He  made  war  according  to  his  own  discretion,  fre- 
eutly  against  his  neighbours,  and  sometimes  against  his 
tereign.  The  security  of  a  landed  estate,  therefore,  the 
otectiou  which  its  owner  could  afEord  to  those  who 
'elt  on  it,  depended  upon  its  greatness.  ,  To  divide  it 
IS  to  ruin  it,  and  to  eipose  every  part  of  it  to  be  oppressed 
A  swallowed  up  by  the  incursions  of  its  neighbours.  The 
"  of  primogeniture,  therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not 
mediately,  indeed,  but  in  process  of  time,  in  the  sucees- 
Jn  of  landed  estates,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has 
Merally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies,  though  not 
Irays  at  their  first  institution.  That  the  power,  and 
iisequently  the  security  of  the  monarchy,  may  not  be 
hikened  by  division,  it  must  descend  entire  to  one  of  the 
ildren.  To  which  of  them  so  important  a  preference 
"■J  be  given,  must  be  determined  by  some  general  rule, 
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founded  not  upon  tlie  douTitful  distinctions  of  per« 
merit,  but  upon  some  plain  and  evident  differenue  yH 
can  admit  of  no  dispute.  Among  the  children  of  tbel| 
f Bjuil<r,  there  can  be  no  indisputable  difEerence  but  thfl" 
Bex,  and  that  of  age.  The  male  sex  is  uniTeraally  prefM 
to  the  female;  and  when  all  other  things  are  equal,^ 
elder  everywhere  takes  place  of  the  younger.  HenoQ 
origin  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  of  what  if 
lineal  Buccession. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after  the  a 
Etances,    which  first  gaye  occasion  to   them,    and  i 
could  alone  render  them  reasonable,  are  no  more, 
present  state  of  Europe,  the  proprietor  of  a  single  i 
land  is  as  perfectly  secore  of  his  possession  as  the  J 
prietor  of  a  hundred  thousand.  The  right  of  primog 
however,   still  continueB  to  be  respected,  and   as  < 
institutions  it  m  the  fittest  to  support  the  pride  of  fi 
distiactiona,  it  is  still  likely  to  endure  for  many  centni 
In  every  other  respect,  nothing  can  be  more  eontraiytfl 
real  interest  of  a  numerous  family,  than  a  right  wUi  ' 
order  to  enrich  one,  b^gara  all  the  rest  of  the  childi 

Entails  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  law  of  I 
mogeniture.     They  were  introduced  to  preserve  a  ceM 
lineal  succession,  of  which  the  law  of  primogeniture! 
gave  the  idea,  and  to  hinder  any  part  of  the  original  ea 
from  being  carried  out  of  the  proposed  Une  either  byl 
or  devise,  or  alienation ;  either  by  the  folly,  or  by  thel 
fortune  of  any  of  its  successive  owners.     They  werfij 
gether  unknown  to  the  Romans.     Heither  their  subl 
tions,  nor  fi.deicommisses  bear  any  resemblance  to  e 
though  some  French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  a 
the  modem  institution  in  the  language  and  garb  ofB 
ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of  principal 
entails  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Like  what  are  a 
the  fundamental  laws  of  some  monarchies,  they  i 
frequently  hinder  the  security  of  thousands  from.  \ 
endangered  by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  c 
But  in  the  present  state  of  EuiMpe,  when  small  as  «i 
great  estates  derive  their  security  from  the  laws  of  I 
country,  nothing  can  be  more  completely  absurd. 
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tfounded  upon  tlw  most  absuvd  of  ail  supjxisitiona,  tliti 
pposition  that  every  succeEsive  ^neiation  of  men  hare 
t  m  equal  right  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  that  it  pi^BHeBsea ; 
ttLat  the  property  of  the  present  generation  should  be 
jtrained  and  regulated  according  to  the  fancy  of  those 
10  died  perhaps  five  hundred  years  ago.  Entaila,  how- 
sr,  are  stiU  respected  through  the  greater  paj-t  of  Europe, 
those  countries  particularly  in  which  noble  birth  is  a 
eesBary  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  either  of  civil  or 
litary  honours.  Entails  are  thought  necessary  for  main- 
laing  this  exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the  great 
i«6B  andhonoura  of  their  country ;  and  that  order  having 
urpcd  one  unjust  advantage  over  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
jzeas,  lest  their  poverty  should  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is 
onght  reasonable  that  they  should  have  another.  The 
aunon  law  of  England,  indeed,  is  said  to  abhor  per- 
tnities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more  restricted  there 
m  in  any  other  European  monarchy ;  though  even 
Jgland  is  not  altogether  without  them.  In  Scotland  more 
an  one-fifth,  perhaps  more  than  one-third  part  of  the 
kole  lands  of  the  country,  are  at  present  supposed  to  be 
uler  strict  entail. 

Great  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were,  in  this  manner. 
It  only  engrossed  by  particular  families,  bat  the  possi- 
li^  of  their  being  divided  again  was  as  much  as  possible 
feduded  for  ever,  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  a 
■eat  proprietor  is  a  great  improver.  In  the  disorderly 
sea  which  gave  birth  to  those  barbarous  institutions,  the 
lest  proprietor  was  sufficiently  employed  in  defending  his 
m  territories,  or  in  extending  his  jurisdiction  and  autho- 
tj  over  those  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  no  leisure  to 
tend  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land.  When 
te  establishment  of  law  and  order  afforded  him  this 
wnre,  he  often  wanted  the  inclination,  and  almost  always 
ie  requisite  abilities.  If  the  expence  of  his  house  and 
"Mon  either  equalled  or  exceeded  bis  revenue,  as  it  did 
7  frequently,  he  had  no  stock  to  employ  in  this  manner. 
'  e  was  an  cecooomiat,  he  generally  found  it  more  pro- 
's to  employ  bis  annual  savings  in  new  purchases,  than 
e  improvement  of  his  old  estate.  To  improve  land 
h  profit,  lite  all  other  commercial  projects,  requires  an 
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Una  TT*****     Tim  Htaalioii  of  BOeh  & 

llMI|IIMri  hM  tn  ittmii  nttwT  tn  irrnnnnint 

ffcMH  £ia  fu^,  ^BB  to  fnifit  Cor  wUdi  lie  hu  so  liltk 

L"^^.  Mil  fcff^tffcjW  f"!— t*"***  »»»  objeels  whiakfaomlnl 
Mti«erhe>ibe^»ecniti^<1tolM,TgaoB»eMme^al>0l 
Ike  tan  a<  ^»d  wIdA  dna  Inlxt  BstiinllT  forms,  foUo 
Ibb  bImji  be  «■■«■  to  Onk  of  the  iHi|«oTement  of  Ibb 
He  f  JwDJihw  ||Lihi|ii  bvr  tv  fire  bandied  acres  in ' 
■ei^LuuifaeoJ  ofhiilwnif.atteatimee  tbeo^penceni 
Aebd  is  worik  afio-  aH  Ua  JBpnmmcats;  and  A 
OatSko  «■■  to  nqme  Ua  wlaofe  estate  in  tliaB 
"  'e  taate  for  KBf  other,  Im  ironld 
ad  finidwd  lite  tenth  part  ol 
That  BtifirafiiaiBiBbottpartacf  themiitedkiiigdtHiiM 
gnat  eatafea  wlricb  hsive  emlniied  vithotit  mterrupdoD 
the  hands  of  the  aaaw  txaaHj  sinee  the  tiiaee  c^  '  ' 
anuchj.  Coai|mre  the  pnsent  coodhioo  of  those 
with  the  posaesBiMn  of  the  Bmall  pFOpnetore  in  their  at 
bonriiood,  and  7011  viQ  TCqoiie  do  urther  u^gnment  to 
1  how  nnbToiuable  soeh  extensiTe  propertj  ii 
rovemcst. 

f  little  intproTementvas  to  be  expected  from  sach  g 
propiieton,  etiB  less  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  those 
oocnped  the  land  under  them.     In  the  andent  state 
EoPtqie,  the  occupiers  of  land  were  all  tenants  at  ^ 
Thejr  were  all  or  almost  all  stares ;  bnt  their  slareiy 
of  a  milder  kind  than  that  known   among   the   anc 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  or  even  in  onr  West  Indian  col 
They  were  supposed  to  belong  more  directly  to  the  III 
than  to  their  master.     They  could,  therefore,  be  sold  i 
it,  bnt  not  separately.     They  could  marry,  provided  it 
with  the  consent  of  their  master ;  and  he  could  not  afU 
wards  dissolve  the  marriage  by  selling  the  man  and  wife 
different  persons.  If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of 
he  was  liable  to  some  penalty,  though  generally  but  ts 
small  one.     They  were  not,  however,  capable  of  acqai  * 
property.     Whatever  they  acquired  was  acquired  to  ' 
master,  and  he  could  take  it  from  them  at  pleasure.  " 


imOTOve 
- — Blitl 
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W  cultWatiou  and  improvewient  could  be  carried  on  by 
ana  of  each  slaTes,  was  properly  carried  on  by  their 
ister.  It  was  at  his  expence.  The  seed,  the  cattle,  and 
I  inBtrumenta  of  husbandry  were  all  his.  It  was  for  his 
lefit.  Such  slavea  could  acquire  nothing  but  their  daily 
int£nanee.  It  was  properly  the  proprietor  himself, 
Tefore,  that,  in  this  case,  occupied  his  own  lands,  and 
tiyated  them  by  his  own  bondmen.  This  species  of 
Very  still  subsists  in  Eussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
pra-ria,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  only  io  the 
Item  and  south-western  provinces  of  Europe,  that  it  has 
(dually  been  abolished  altogether. 

Sut  if  great  improvements  are  seldom  to  be  expected 
m  great  proprietors,  they  are  least  of  all  to  be  expected 
BD  they  employ  slaves  for  their  workmen.  The  experi- 
le  of  aU  ages  and  nations,  I  helieve,  demonstrates  that 
I  wort  done  by  slaves,  though  it  appears  to  cost  only 
ir  maintenance,  is  in  the  end  the  dearest  of  any.  A 
son  who  can  acquire  no  property,  can  have  no  other 
Brest  but  to  eat  as  much,  and  to  labour  as  little  as  posiii- 
1  Whatever  work  he  does  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to 
nhase  his  own  maintenance,  can  be  squeezed  out  of  him 
violence  only,  and  not  by  any  interest  of  his  own.  In 
dent  Italy,  how  much  the  cultivation  of  com  degenerated, 
IT  unprofitable  it  became  to  the  master  when  it  fell  under 
I  management  of  slaves,  is  remarked  by  both  Pliny  and 
himella.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  had  not  been  much 
ter  in  ancient  Greece.  Speaking  of  the  ideal  republic 
imbed  in  the  laws  of  Plato,  to  maintain  five  thousand 
)  men  (the  number  of  warriors  supposed  necessary  for 
defence)  together  with  their  women  and  servitnts,  would 
Hire,  he  says,  a  territory  of  boundless  extent  and  fertility, 
)  the  plains  of  Babylon. 

Che  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domineer,  and 
hing  mortifies  him  so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to  conde- 
nd  to  persuade  his  inferiors.  Wherever  the  law  allows 
tnd  the  nature  of  the  work  can  afford  it,  therefore,  he 
t  generaUy  prefer  the  service  of  slaves  to  that  of  free- 
ti.  The  planting  of  sugar  and  tobacco  can  afford  the 
lence  of  slave  cultivation.  The  raising  of  corn,  it  seems, 
jhe  present  times,  cannot.     In  the  English  colonies,  of 


whiuh  the  principal  produce  ii 
tlie  work  is  done  by  freemen, 
Qaakera  in  Pennsylvania  to  set  at  liberty  all  their  I 
s!:ives,  may  satisfy  ua  that  their  number  cannot  b& 
great.  Had  they  made  any  considerable  part  of  their 
perty,  such  a  resolution  could  never  have  been  agrei 
In  our  Bugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  w< 
done  by  slaves,  and  in  our  tobacco  colonies  a  very 
part  of  it.  The  profits  of  a  sugar-plantation  in  any  g 
West  Indian  colonies  are  generally  much  greater  than 
of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known  either  in  Euro 
America :  And  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation,  tl 
inferior  to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to  those  of  col 
has  already  been  observed.  Both  can  afford  the  ezpei 
slave  cultivation,  but  sugar  can  afford  it  still  better 
tobacco.  The  number  of  negroes  accordingly 
greater,  in  proportion  to  that  of  whites,  in  our  sugar 
in  our  toljacco  colonies.' 

To  the  slave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  graduallj 
ceeded  a  species  of  farmers  known  at  present  '  ~ 
the  name  of  Metayers.  They  are  called  in  LaUn,  C 
Partiarii.  They  have  been  so  long  in  disuse  in  En; 
that  at  present  I  know  no  English  name  for  them. 
proprietor  furnished  them  with  the  seed,  cattle,  and  in 
ments  of  husbandry,  the  whole  stock,  in  short,  necfl 
for  cultivating  the  &rm.  The  produce  was  divided  e^ 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after  settingi 
what  was  judged  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  stock,  i 
was  restored  to  the  proprietor  when  the  farmer  t 
quitted,  or  was  turned  out  of  the  farm. 

'  Adam  Smilh  admirably  points  the  moral,  ia  advance,  of  the  . 
I^mancipiition  moT^ment  and  its  succeas.  Slaver/  rame  to  be  I 
iiitrti  u  lets  prufiulilc  tban  wage-labour,  aod  hence  it  was  pf 
"  PhilBDlliTup/  '  got  tbe  credit  of  wha[  was  at  bollom  a  pai«Iy  M 
revolution.  The  example  of  the  Quakers  of  rennajlrania.  citad  : 
text,  was  gisdoali;  fuUuwed  by  all  the  North  AmBrion  coloaiM. 
ecoBomio  conditions  not  fatoored  them,  the  eloqnence  of  m  FM 
Wilberfone  would  have  been  expended  in  vsin.  Tbe  rcmul 
tbe  Soulbem  Stales  of  the  Union  to  etnaocipatioa  wsi  Einfrf;  J 
an  ecomimic  sbort'Sighcedoess,  which  the  Turce  or  drcamitaaMI 
BMn  have  cured  in  anj  case.  The  ridoiy  of  the  North  nivr^ 
fipilaled  by  a  few  jears  ■  change  which  in  the  nature  of  ihinfl 
ineviialtle  in  the  nwr  future. — En. 
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jand  occupied  by  such  tenants  is  pri>per]y  cultivated  at 
expence  oC  tlie  proprietor,  as  mucli  as  that  occupied  hj 
reg.  There  is,  however,  one  very  eBsential  dilierence 
ween  them.  Such  tenants,  being  freemen,  are  capable 
icqniring  property,  and  having  a  certain  proportion  of 
I  produce  of  the  land,  they  have  a  plain  interest  that  the 
ale  produce  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  in  order  that 
ii  own  proportion  may  be  bo.  A  slave,  on  the  contrary, 
0  euL  acquire  nothing  but  his  maintenance,  consults  has 

>piw  making  the  land  produce  as  Uttie  aa  possible 
jp^ve  that  maintenance.  It  is  probable  that  it 
Bttpon  account  of  this  advant^e,  and  partly  upon 
^the  encroachments  which  the  sovereign,  alwaja 
reE  the  great  lords,  gradually  encouraged  their 
lains  to  make  upon  their  authority,  and  whic;h  seem  at 
tto  have  been  such  as  rendered  this  species  o£  servitude 
Dgether  inconvenient,  that  tenure  in  villauage  gradually 
re  out  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  time 
i  manner,  however,  in  which  ao  important  a  revolution 
t  brought  about,  is  one  of  the  moat  obscure  points  in 
idem  history.  The  church  of  Kome  claims  great  merit 
h ;  and  it  is  certain  that  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
eunder  ILL  published  a  bull  for  the  general  emancipa- 
D  of  slaves.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  rather  a 
ras  exhortation,  than  a  law  to  which  exact  obedience  was 
(ntred  from  the  faithful.  Slavery  continued  to  take 
tee  ahnost  universally  for  several  centuries  afterwards, 
[it  was  gradually  abohshed  by  the  joint  operation  of  the 
0  interests  above  mentioned,  that  of  the  proprietor  on 
B  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  sovereign  on  the  other,  A 
ilain  enfranchised,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  con- 
pe  in  possession  of  the  land,  having  no  stoek  of  hie  own. 
Bid  cultivate  it  only  by  means  of  vfhat  the  landlord  ad- 
aced  to  him.  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  what  the 
bich  call  a  Metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  interest  even  of  this  last 

a  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the  further  improvement 

i  land,  any  part  of  the  little  stock  which  they  might 

m  their  own  share  of  the  produce,  because  the 

a  laid  out  nothing,  was  to  get  one-half  of  whatever 

>dnced.     The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
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duce,  IB  foond  to  be  a,  very  great  hindrance  t 
nient.   A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  t«  one-half,  n 
have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  it.     It  might  be  the  u 
of  a  metajer  to  make  the  land  produce  as  much  as  co 
brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  stock  furniBhed  b 
proprietor ;  but  it  could  never  be  his  interest  to  a 
jjart  of  his  own  with  it.     In  France,  where  five  pa 
of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be  still  occupied 
this  species  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  complain  l| 
their  metayers  take  every  opportunity  of  employi 
master's  cattle  rather  in  carriage  than  in  cultivation ;  J 
cause  in  the  one  case  they  get  the  whole  profits  to  tU" 
eelves,  in  the  other  they  share  them  with  their  landl 
This  Bpecies  of  tenants  still  subsists  in  some  parts  >  "  " 
land.     They  are  called  steel-bow  tenants.     Those  a 
English  tenants,  who  are  said  by  Chief  Baron  Qilbartfl 
Doctor  Blackstone  to  have  been  rather  bailifEs  of  t" 
lord  than  fanners  properly  so  called,  were  probably  otm 
game  kind. 

To  this  species  of  tenancy  succeeded,  though  by  T 
slow  degrees,  farmers  properly  so  called,  who  cultdvato' ' 
land  with  their  own  stock,  paying  a  rent  certain  t< 
landlord.     When  such  farmers  have  a  lease  for  a  t«ni 
years,  they  may  sometimes  find  it  for  th^ir  interest  t 
out  part  of  their  capital  in  the  further  improvement  d 
farm ;  because  they  may  sometimes  expect  to  recovfli 
with  a  lai^  profit,  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
possession  even  of  such  farmers,  however,  ■ 
tremely  precarious,  and  still  is  so  in  many  parts  of  Eui 
They  could  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  be  1 
outed  of  their  lease,  by  a  new  purchaser ;  in  Englan< 
by  the  fictitious  action  of  a  common  recovery.     I 
were  turned  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their  n 
the  action  by  which  they  obtained  redress  was  e 
imperfect.    It  did  not  always  reinstate  them  in  tl 
sion   of  the  land,  but  gave  them  damages  which  1 
amounted  to  the  real  loss.     Even  in  England,  the  o 
perhaps  of  Europe  where  the  yeomanry  has  alway 
most  respected,  it  was  not  till  about  the  14th  of  Hei 
Vllth  that  the  action  of  ejectment  was  invented,  b_ 
the  tenant  recovers,  not  damans  only  but  possession,  ai 
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ffhicli  hie  claim  is  not  necessarily  concluded  by  the  uu- 
tain  decision  of  a  single  assize.  This  action  has  been 
md  80  efEectual  a  remedy  that,  in  the  modern  practice, 
en  the  landlord  has  occasion  to  sue  for  the  poseeasion  of 
I  land,  he  seldom  makes  use  of  the  actions  which  pro- 
ly  belong  to  him  as  landlord,  the  writ  of  right  or  the 
it  of  entry,  but  sues  in  the  name  of  his  tenant,  by  the 
it  of  ejectment.  In  England,  therefore,  the  security  of 
I  tenant  ia  equal  to  that  of  the  proprietor.  In  England 
ides  a  lease  for  life  of  forty  shillings  a  year  value  is  a 
Bhold,  and  entitles  the  leasee  to  vote  for  a  m.eniber  of 
rliament;  and  as  a.  great  part  of  the  yeomanry  have 
ebolds  of  this  kind,  the  whole  order  becomes  respectable 
their  landlords  on  account  of  the  political  consideration 
ieh  this  gives  them.  There  ia,  I  believe,  nowhere  in 
rope,  except  in  England,  any  instance  of  the  tenant 
Udmg  upon  the  land  of  which  he  had  no  lease,  and  trust- 
;  that  the  honour  of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advantage 
so  important  an  improvement.  Those  laws  and  customs 
favourable  to  the  yeomanry,  have  perhaps  contributed 
teto  the  present  grandeur  of  England,  than  all  their 
uted  regulations  of  commerce  taken  together. 
Hie  law  which  secures  the  longest  leases  against  succes- 
»  of  every  kind  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  Great 
itttin.  It  was  introduced  into  Scotland  so  early  as  1+49, 
a  law  of  Jamea  the  lid.  Its  beneficial  influence,  how- 
s', has  been  much  obstructed  by  entails;  the  heirs  of 
ail  being  generally  restrained  from  letting  leases  for  any 
^  term  of  years,  frequently  for  more  thaii  one  year,  A 
e  act  of  parliament  has,  in  this  respect,  somewhat 
ekeued  their  fetters,  though  they  are  still  by  much  too 
Ut,  In  Scotland,  besides,  as  no  leasehold  gives  a  vot« 
a  member  o£  parliament,  the  yeomanry  are  upon 
B  account  leas  respectable  to  their  landlords  than  in 

m  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found  convenient 
3Qre  tenants  both  against  heirs  and  pui'chasers,  the 
of  their  security  was  still  limited  to  a  very  abort 
1;  in  France,  for  example,  to  nine  years  from  the 
lencement  of  the  lease.  It  liiis  in  that  country,  in- 
been  lately  extended  to  twenty-seven,  a  period  still 
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too  short  to  eni'ourRge  the  tenant  to  make  the  mo 
taut  imprOTements.    The  prcpri^ois  of  land  were 
the  k^slators  of  erery  part  of  Europe,    The  laws 
to  land,  therefore,  were  all  calculated  for  what  tl 
posed  the  interest  of  the  proprietor.    It  was  for  his 
they  had  imagined,  that  no  lease  granted  hj  an_ 
predecessors  should  hinder  him  from  enjoying,  d< 
long  term  of  years,  the  full  value  of  his  land.    A' 
injustice  are  always  short-sighted,  and  they  did 
see  how  much  this  regulation  must  obstruct  improi 
and  thereby  hurt  in  the  long-run  the  real  interest 
landlord. 

The  farmers  too,  besides  paying  the  rent,  wereani 
it  was  supposed,  bound  to  peiiorm  a  great  number 
vices  to  the  landlord,  which  were  seldom  either  specifirfi 
the  lease,  or  r^ulated  by  any  precise  rule,  but  by  tlit 
and  want  of  the  manor  or  barony.  These  servii'es,  tliM* 
fore,  heiuij  almost  entirely  arbitrary,  subjected  the  temiit 
to  many  vexations.  In  Scotland  the  abolition  of  all  i<^ 
vices,  not  precisely  stipulated  in  the  lease,  has  in  the  coune 
of  a  few  years  very  niueh  altered  for  the  better  the  conditws 
of  the  yeomanry  of  that  country. 

The  public  services  to  which  the  yeomanry  were  boitti 
were  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  private  one 
and  maintain  the  high  roads,  a  servitude  which  still  txt>- 
BJsta,  I  believe,  everywhere,  though  with  different  d«^nW 
of  oppression  in  different  countries,  was  not  the  only 
When  the  Icing's  troops,  when  his  household  or  his  offi 
of  any  kind  passed  through  any  part  of  the  country,  tfat 
yeomanry  were  bound  to  provide  them  with  horse*,  ttl- 
riages.  and  provisions,  at  a  price  regulated  by  the  purTflyuc 
Great  Britain  is.  I  believe,  the  only  monarchy  in  BaiWi 
where  the  oppression  of  purveyance  has  been  entiraf 
abolished.     It  still  subsists  iu  Fmnce  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  subject  were  », 
irregularand  oppressive  as  the  services.    The  ancient  Wd*,, 
though  estretnely  unwilling  to  grant  themselves 
□iary  aid  to  their  sovereign,  easily  allowed  him  ' 
as  they  called  it,  their  tenants,  and  had  not  1 
enough  to  foresee 


their  o 


The  taille,  as  it  still  subsisto  in  i 
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^  setre  as  an  eio-mple  of  those  ancient  tallngea.  It  is  a 
t  upon  the  aappoaed  profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they 
nnmte  by  the  stock  that  he  has  upon  tlie  fann.  It  is  his 
lerest,  therefore,  to  appt^ar  to  have  as  little  as  possible, 
A  oonsequently  to  employ  aa  little  as  possible  iu  its 
UiTatioii,  and  none  in  its  improvement.  Should  any 
ick  happen  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  French. 
oner,  the  taille  is  almost  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its  ever 
ing  employed  upon  the  land.  This  tax  beaides  is  sup- 
ud  to  dishonour  whoever  is  subject  to  it,  and  to  degrade 
a  beJow,  not  only  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  but  that  of  a 
igher,  and  whoever  rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes 
bjeot  to  it.  No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher  who 
I  stock,  will  submit  to  this  degradation.  This  tax,  there- 
£,  not  only  hinders  the  stock  which  ai;cumulates  upon 
i  land  from  being  employed  in  its  improvement,  but 
Ires  away  all  other  stock  from  it.  The  ancient  tenths 
i  fifteenths,  so  usual  in  England  in  former  times,  seem, 
ifu  as  they  affected  the  land,  to  have  been  taxes  of  iLe 
He  nature  with  the  taille. 

Qnder  all  these  discouragements,  little  improvement 
lid  be  eapected  from  the  occupiers  of  land.  That  order 
people,  with  all  the  liberty  and  security  which  law  can 
W,  must  always  improve  under  great  disadvantages.  The 
fmer  compared  with  the  proprietor,  is  as  a  merchant  who 
jdes  with  borrowed  money  compared  with  one  who  trades 
th  his  own.  The  stock  of  both  may  improve,  but  that 
'<me,  with  only  equal  good  conduct,  must  always 
slowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on  account  of 
the  profi.ts  which  is  consumed  by  the 
the  loan.  The  lands  cultivated  by  the  farmer 
same  maimer,  with  only  equal  good  conduct, 
ived  more  slowly  than  those  cultivated  by  the  pro- 
ietorj  on  account  of  the  lai^e  share  of  the  produce 
lich  is  consumed  in  the  rent,  and  which,  had  the  farmer 
|n  proprietor,  he  might  have  employed  in  the  further 
ivement  of  the  land.  The  station  of  a  farmer  besides 
the  nature  of  things,  inferior  to  that  of  a  pro- 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  yeomanry 
_  xded  as  an  mferior  rank  of  people,  even  to  the 
sort  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of 
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Europe  to  the  great  merchants  and  master  manufa^^M 
It  ca,a  seldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  ajif% 
eiderable  stock  shoiild  quit  the  superior,  in  order  to  p] 
himself  in  an  inferior  station.  Even  in  the  present  st 
of  Europe,  therefore,  little  stock  is  likely  to  go  from  f 
other  profcBsion  to  the  improvement  of  land  in  the  w»j 
farming.  More  does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain  than  in  i 
other  country,  thoug-h  even  there  the  great  stocks  wh 
are,  in  some  places,  employed  in  fanning,  have  genera 
heen  acquired  by  farming,  the  trade,  perhaps,  in  which 
all  others  stock  is  commonly  acquired  most  slowly.  At. 
small  proprietors,  however,  rich  and  great  farmers  are, 
every  country,  the  principal  improvers.  There  are  mc 
such  perhaps  in  England  than  in  any  other  Europe 
monarchy.  In  the  republican  governments  of  Holland  ft] 
of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers  are  said  to  be  not  il 
ferior  to  those  of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and  above  I 
tliiB,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
liind,  whether   carried  on   by  the   proprietor  or  by  tl 
fairmer ;  first,  by  the  geueral  prohibition  of  the  export! 
of  com  without  a  special  licence,  which  seems  to  navq' 
a  very  universal  regulation ;  and  secondly,  by  the  k 
which  were  laid  upon  the  inland  commerce,  not  o 
corn  but  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  produce  d| 
farm,  by  the  absurd  laws  against  engrosHers,  regratei' 
forestallers,  and  by  the  privileges  of  fairs  and  marks 
bus  already  Wen  observed  in  what  manner  the  proht 
of  the  exportation  of  com,  together  with  some  encoonv 
ment  given  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  obstrucli 
the  cultivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the  most  feiti 
country  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  greatt 
empire  in  the  world.     To  what  degree  such  restraints  np 
the  inland  commerce  of  this  commodity,  joined  to  tl 
general  prohibition  of  exportation,  must  have  discounj 
the  cultivation  of  countrioE  less  fertile,  and  leas  fovoui 
circumstanced,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  im 
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BE  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  after  the  full 
.  of  the  Boman  empire,  not  more  favoui-ed  than  those 
bo  country.  They  consisted,  indeed,  of  a,  very  diffureut 
!r  of  people  from  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
iUicB  of  Greece  and  Italy.  These  last  were  comjiosed 
fly  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,  amonp  whom  the  public 
itoiy  was  originaOy  divided,  and  who  found  it  con- 
ient  to  build  their  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
'Jier,  and  to  surround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the  sake 
ommon  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ie  contrary,  the  proprietors  of  land  seem  generally  to 
e  lived  in  fortified  castles  on  their  own  estates,  and  in 
midst  of  their  own  tenants  and  dependants.  The  towns 
a  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  meehauicB,  who 
II  in  those  days  to  have  been  of  servile,  or  very  nearly 
ervile  condition.  The  privileges  which  we  find  granted 
ancient  charters  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
idpal  towns  in  Europe,  Buffidently  show  what  they 
B  before  those  grants.  The  people  to  whom  it  is 
ited  as  a  privilege  that  they  might  give  away  their  own 
ghtera  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of  their  lord, 
i  upon  their  death  their  own  children,  and  not  their 
,  should  succeed  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might 
>Ose  of  their  own  effects  by  will,  must,  before  those 
Its,  have  been  either  altogether,  or  very  nearly  in  the 
le  state  of  villanage  with  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
ntry. 

ley  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor,  mean  set 
■eople,  who  used  to  travel  about  with  their  goods  from 
» to  place,  and  from  fair  to  fair,  like  the  hawkers  and 
lats  of  the  present  times.  In  all  the  different  countries 
Surope  then,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  several  of  the 
tar  governments  of  Asia  at  present,  taxes  used  to  be 
ed  upon  the  jwrsons  and  goods  of  tr.ivellers,  wlien  they 
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passed  throTigh  certain  manors,  when  they  went  otst  ter- 
tain  bridges,  when  they  carried  about  their  goods  from 
place  to  place  in  a  fair,  when  they  erected  in  it  a  boo^  ur 
stall  to  sell  them  in.  These  different  taxes  were  knowaia 
England  by  the  names  of  passage,  pontage,  lastage,  and 
stallage.  Sometimes  the  king,  sometimes  a  great  lord, 
who  had,  it  seems,  upon  some  occasions,  authority  to  do 
this,  would  grant  to  particular  traders,  to  such  partioula^ 
as  lived  in  their  own  demesnes,  a  general  exemption  ton 
Hnch  taies.  Such  traders,  though  in  other  respects  rf 
serrile,  or  Terj  nearly  of  servile  condition,  were  upon  ibii 
account  called  Free-traders.  They  in  return  nsu^ypaid 
to  their  protector  a  sort  of  annual  poll-tax.  In  those  d»jl 
protection  was  seldom  granted  without  a  valuable  ooo-  , 
Bideration,  and  this  tax  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  U  , 
compensation  for  what  their  patrons  might  lose  by  that  i 
exemption  from  other  taxes.  At  first,  both  those  poll-taffit 
and  those  exemptions  seem  to  have  been  altogether  pflV 
Bonal,  and  to  have  affected  only  particular  individu&lh  < 
during  either  their  lives,  or  the  pleasure  of  their  protecton. 
In  the  very  imperfect  accounts  which  have  been  publiaW 
from  Domesday-book,  of  several  of  the  towns  of  Ei^landr 
mention  is  frequently  made  aonietimes  of  the  tax  whiii 
particular  bui^hers  paid,  each  of  them,  either  to  the  fcing, 
or  to  some  other  great  lord,  for  this  sort  of  protection  j  and 
sometimes  of  the  general  amount  only  of  all  those  taie«.' 
But  how  servile  soever  may  have  been  originallj  tin 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  appears  evi- 
dently, that  they  arrived  atliberty  and  independency  mnch 
earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  Tbst 
part  of  the  king's  reveniw  which  arose  from  such  poll-t&i« 
in  any  particular  town,  used  commonly  to  be  let  in  farm, 
during  a  term  of  years  for  a  rent  certain,  aometimes  to  the 
aheriff  of  the  county,  and  sometimes  to  other  persons.  Tl» 
bui^hera  themselves  frequently  got  credit  enough  ta  I» 
admitted  to  farm  the  revenues  of  this  sort  which  arose  ont 
of  their  own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  and  severallj' 
answerable  for  the  whole  rent."     To  let  a  farm  in  lira 

■  Soe  Bradj's  historical  trQHtJse  of  Cities  and  Burmtij^hs,  p.  3,  a 

■  See  Madux   Firma  Bnrgi,  p.   IB.  alio  History  of  ilie  ExlUt 
chnp.  1(1,  iocl.  V.  p.  3ii,  fii-st  eOitian. 


tmer  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  usual  ceconomy  of,  I 
'tere,  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  different  eoontrieB  of 
rope ;  who  used  frequently  to  let  whole  manors  to  all 
tenants  of  those  manors,  they  becoming  jointly  and 
arally  answerable  for  the  whole  rent ;  but  in  return 
ig  allowed  to  collect  it  in  their  own  way,  and  to  pay  it 
I  the  king's  eachequer  by  the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff, 
.  being  thus  altogether  freod  from  the  insolence  of  the 
i'a  officers ;  a  circumstance  in  those  days  regarded  as 
he  greatest  importance. 

.t  first  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably  let  to  the 
ghers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  to  other 
Hera,  for  a  term  of  years  only.  In  process  of  time, 
ever,  it  aeems  to  have  become  the  general  practice  to 
it  it  to  them  in  fee,  that  is  for  ever,  reserving  a  rent 
ain  never  afterwards  to  be  augmented.  The  payment 
ing  thus  become  perpetual,  the  exemptions,  in  return, 
which  it  was  made,  naturally  became  perpetual  too. 
Be  exemptions,  therefore,  ceased  to  l«  personal,  and 
it  not  afterwards  be  considered  as  belonging  to  indi- 
lals  as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  particular 
;h,  which,  upon  this  account,  was  called  a  Free  bui^h, 
the  same  reason  that  they  had  been  called  Free- 
fhers  or  Free-traders. 

long  with  this  grant,  the  important  privileges  above 
tioned,  that  they  might  give  away  their  own  daughters 
larriage,  that  their  children  should  succeed  to  them, 
that  they  might  dispose  of  their  own  effects  by  wilt, 
I  g^ierally  bestowed  upon  the  burghers  of  the  town  to 
in  it  was  given.  Whether  such  privileges  had  before 
.  usually  granted  along  with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to 
icnlar  bui^hers,  as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I  reckon 
It  improbable  that  they  wei-e,  though  I  cannot  produce 
direct  evidence  of  it.  But  however  this  may  have  been 
principal  attributes  of  villana^e  and  slavery  being  thus 
1  away  from  them,  they  now,  at  least,  became  really 
in  our  present  sense  of  the  word  Freedom, 
)r  was  this  aU.  They  were  generally  at  the  same  tima 
ed  mto  a  commonalty  or  corporation,  wit]i  the  privj- 
of  having  magistrates  and  a  town-coimcil  of  their  own, 
aking  bye-laws  for  their  own  government,  of  biiildia^ 
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walla  for  their  own  defence,  and  o£  reducing  all  their  ht 
habitants  under  a  sort  of  military  discipliae,  bj  ohligin^ 
them  to  watch  and  ward  ;  that  is,  as  anciently  underetood, 
to  (inard  and  defend  those  walls  against  all  attacks  and 
Burj  riiieB  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  England  tbg 
were  generally  exempted  from  suit  to  the  hundred  ana 
county  courts ;  and  all  such  pleas  as  should  arise  atnong 
them,  the  pleas  of  the  crown  eicepted,  were  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  their  own  magistrates,  In  other  coimtriea  much 
greater  and  more  extensive  jurisdictions  were  frequentlj 
granted  to  them,' 

It  might,  probably,  be  neeeaaary  to  grant  to  such  towM 
as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own  revenues,  some  sort  of 
compulsive  jurisdiction  to  oblige  their  own  citizens  to  makt 
payment.  In  those  disorderly  times  it  might  have  lieai 
extremely  inconvenient  to  have  left  them  to  seek  this  sort 
of  justice  from  any  other  tribunal,  But  it  must  seem  ei- 
traordinary  that  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  difEerent  couatriM 
of  Europe,  should  have  exchanged  in  this  maimer  for  a  Kot 
certain,  never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of  their 
revenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most  likelj 
to  be  improved  by  the  natural  course  of  things,  withoirt 
either  expence  or  attention  of  their  own  :  and  that  they 
should,  besides,  have  in  this  mauner  voluntarily  erected* 
sort  of  independent  repubhcs  iu  the  heart  of  their  own 
dominions. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  those  days  the  sovereign  of  perhaps  no  country  in 
Europe  was  able  to  protect,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
his  dominions,  the  weaker  part  of  his  subjects  from  the 
oppression  of  tbo  great  lorda  Those  whom  the  law  couH 
not  protect,  and  who  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
themselves,  were  obhged  either  to  have  recourse  to  the  pro- 
tection of  some  great  lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  to  In- 
come either  bis  slaves  or  vassals ;  or  to  enter  into  a  lea^ 
of  mutual  defence  for  the  common  protection  of  one  another. 
The  inhabitants  of  citiea  and  burghs,  considered  as  single 
individuals,  had  no  power  to  defend  themselves  ;  but  b/ 
entering  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  their  neigt- 

•  See  Miidox  Firm*  Burgi :   See  alan  Pfcffol  in  [he  remnrkabii-  e' 
under  Frederic  IL  and  his  successurs  of  the  houiae  at  Suubia. 
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e  of  making  no  contpmptible  resis- 
1  the  bux^herB,  whom  they  eon- 
i'OBlj  &a  of  a  different  order,  but  as  a  parcel  of 
1  Glkves,  almost  of  a  different  species  from 
The  wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed  to 
sir  envy  und  indignation,  and  they  plundered 
a  eveiry  occasion  without  mercy  or  remorse.  The 
gliiers  naturally  hated  and  feared  the  lords.  The  king 
id  and  feared  them  too  ;  but  though  perhaps  he  might 
oiie.liehad  no  reason  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burghera. 
tual  interest,  therefore,  diBp<)Bed  them  to  support  the 
J,  and  the  king  to  support  them  against  the  lords.  They 
e  the  enemies  of  bis  enemies,  and  it  was  his  interest  to 
ier  them  as  secure  and  independent  of  those  enemies  as 
lould.  By  granting  them  magistrates  of  their  own.  the 
ilege  of  mating  bye-laws  for  their  own  government, 
j  of  building  walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  that  of 
icing  ail  their  inhabitanta  uuder  a  sort  of  military  dia- 
iue,  he  gave  them  all  the  means  of  security  and  inde- 
iSDCj  of  the  barons  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow, 
iout  the  establishment  of  some  regular  government  of 
I  land,  without  some  authority  to  compel  their  inhalii- 
l«to  act  according  to  some  certain  plan  or  system,  no 
intMy  league  of  mutual  defent^e  could  either  have 
ifded  them  any  permanent  security,  or  have  enabled 
m  to  give  the  ting  any  considerable  support.  By  grant- 
them  the  farm  of  their  town  in  fee,  he  took  away  from 
8e  whom  he  wished  to  have  for  hia  friends,  and,  if  one 
F  say  BO,  for  his  alhea,  all  ground  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
on  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  oppress  them,  cither 
raiaing  the  farm  rent  of  their  town,  or  by  granting  it  to 
le  other  farmer. 

.Tie  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worst  terma  with  their 
OBB,  seem  accordingly  to  have  been  the  moat  liberal  in 
nts  of  this  kind  to  their  burghs.  King  John  of  England. 
Siample,  appears  to  have  been  a  most  munificent  bene- 
»r  to  hia  towns.'  Phihp  the  First  of  France  lost  all 
hori^  over  hia  barons.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign. 
•ffil  Lewis,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the 
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Pat.  eonsulted,  according  to  Fatlier  Daiiiel,  with  tte  Inshop* 
of  the  royaJ  demBsnes.  coniiemiag  the  most  proper  means 
o£  restraining  the  violence  of  the  gre&t  lords.  Their  adma 
consisted  of  two  different  proposals.  One  was  to  erect  a 
Hew  order  of  juriadiction,  by  establishing  ma^tratea  and 
a  town  council  in  every  coneiderable  town  of  his  demeanes. 
The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia,  by  making  the  inhabi- 
tauta  of  thoae  towns,  under  the  command  ot  their  owu 
raagiatratea,  march  out  upon  proper  occasions  to  the  asHs- 
tance  of  the  king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the 
French  antiquarians,  that  we  are  to  date  the  institution  of 
the  magistrates  and  councils  of  cities  in  France.  It  ffU 
during  the  unprosperoas  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Suabia  that  the  greater  part  of  the  free  towns  ot  GJermanj 
received  the  first  grants  of  their  privileges,  and  that  the 
famous  Hanseatic  league  first  became  formidable.' 

The  militia  of  the  cities  seems,  in  those  times,  not  to  ban 
been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country,  and  as  they  could  be 
more  readily  aaaembled  upon  any  sudden  occasion,  the^ 
frequently  had  the  advantage  in  their  disputes  with  Uie 
neighbouring  lords.  In  countries,  such  as  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, in  which,  on  account  either  of  their  distance  from 
the  principal  aeat  of  goveroment,  of  the  natural  strength  of 
the  country  itself,  or  of  some  other  reason,  the  eovereiga 
came  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the  dtles  generallj 
became  independent  republics,  and  conquered  all  the  nobili^ 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  obliging  them  to  pull  down  their 
castles  in  the  country,  and  to  live,  like  other  peaceable  in- 
habitants, in  the  city.  This  is  the  short  hiatory  of  the 
republic  of  Berne,  as  well  as  of  several  other  citiea  in 
Switzerland.  If  you  except  Venice,  for  of  that  city  the 
history  is  somewhat  different,  it  is  the  history  of  all  the 
considerable  Itahan  republics,  of  which  so  great  a  numher 
arose  and  perished,  between  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  tlu 
beginning  of  the  aiiteenth  century. 

In  countries  such  aa  France  or  England,  where  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  though  frequently  veiy  Idt, 
never  was  destroyed  altogether,  the  citiea  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  entirely  independent.     They  becune, 
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lever,  bo  considerable,  tliat  the  aovereign  oould  impose 
tax  upon  them,  heaidea  the  stated  farm-rent  of  the  town, 
hout  their  own  conaant.  They  were,  therefore,  called 
>n  to  send  deputies  to  the  generti.1  aseemhly  of  the  states 
he  kingdom,  where  they  might  joia  with  the  elei^y  and 
baroBB  in  granting,  upon  urgent  occasions,  some  eitra- 
inaiy  aid  to  the  king.  Being  generally  too  more  f  avour- 
B  to  hia  power,  their  deputies  seem,  sometimes,  to  have 
n  employed  by  him  as  a  eountcr-balance  in  those  asBera- 
«  to  the  authority  of  the  great  lords.  Hence  the  origin 
ihe  representation  of  Tiujgha  in  the  states  general  of  all 
at  monarchies  in  Europe. 

)rder  and  good  government,  and  along  with  them  the 
Tty  and  aecuxity  of  individuals,  were,  in  this  manner, 
ihlished  in  cities,  at  a  time  when  the  occupiers  of  land 
ie  country  were  exposed  to  every  sort  of  violence.  But 
nin  this  defenceless  state  naturally  content  themaelves 
h  their  necessary  Bubaistence;  because  to  acquire  more 
jht  only  tempt  the  injuatiou  of  their  oppressors.     On 

wmtrary,  when  they  are  secure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
if  industry,  they  naturaUy  exert  it  to  better  their  condi- 
],  and  to  acquire  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  the  con- 
aencies  and  eieganeies  of  life.  That  industry,  therefore, 
ifih  aims  at  something  more  than  necessary  subsistence, 
s  eatablisLed  iu  cities  long  before  it  was  commonly 
ctised  by  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.     If  in 

liands  of  a  poor  cultivator,  oppressed  with  the  servitude 
rillanage,  some  little  atock  should  accumulate,  he  would 
^nrally  conceal  it  with  great  care  from  his  master,  to 
om  it  would  otherwise  have  belong^ed,  and  take  the  first 
Jortunity  of  running  away  to  a  town.  The  law  was  at 
it  time  BO  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  so 
irousof  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  lords  over  those 
the  country,  that  if  he  could  conceal  himself  there  from 
I  pursuit  of  his  lord  for  a  year,  he  was  free  for  ever. 
lUitevBr  atock,  therefore,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
ItutriouB  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  natu- 
iy  took  refuge  in  citiea,  as  the  only  sanctuaries  in  which 
TOuld  he  secure  to  the  person  that  acquired  it. 
rhe  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  must  always  ulti- 
ilely  derive  their  subsistence,  and  the  whole  materials 
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,  fuid  means  of  their  induatry,  from  the  countiy.  Bat  4^1 
of  a  city,  situated  near  either  the  sea-coa^Bt  or  the  han^H 
a  navigable  river,  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  ^^H 
them  from  the  country  in  their  neighbourhood.  The^^H 
a  much  'wider  range,  and  may  draw  them  from  the  ^^H 
remote  comers  of  the  world,  either  in  exchange  fO^H 

,  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  industry,  or  by  pei^H 
ing  the  office  of  carriers  between  distant  oountriee,  lu^H 
changing  tbe  produce  of  one  for  1iiat  of  another.    ^^| 

■  might  in  this  mitnuer  grow  up  to  great  wealth  and  spU^H 
while  not  only  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  bi)^| 
those  to  which  it  traded,  were  in  poverty  and  wiet^H 
nesB.  En,ch  of  those  countries,  perhaps,  taken  f^^M 
could  afford  it  but  a  small  part,  either  of  its  subsiBteSw 
or  of  its  employment ;  but  all  of  them  taken  together  coiiir 
afford  it  both  a  great  subsistence,  and  a  great  employment. 

I  There  were,  however,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  com- 
merce of  those  times,  some  countries  that  were  opulent 

I  and  industrious.  Such  was  the  Greek  empire  as  long  as  it 
subsisted,  and  that  of  tbe  Saracens  during  the  reigns  ot  flw 
Abaasides.  Such  too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  by 
tbe  Turks,  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  all  thow 
provinces  of  Spain  which  were  under  the  government  o(  tbe 
Moors. 

Tbe  cities  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the  first  in  Europs 
which  were  raised  by  commerce  to  any  considerable  dep** 
of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the  centre  of  what  was  at  tbit 
time  the  improved  and  civilized  part  of  the  world.  Tl» 
cruaadea  too,  though,  by  the  great  waste  of  stock  and  de- 
struction of  inhabitants  which  they  occasioned,  they  mnrt 
necesBarily  have  retarded  tbe  progreaa  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  were  extremely  favourable  to  that  of  boim 
Italian  cities.  The  great  armies  which  marched  from  sll 
parta  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  extraordinarr 
encour^ement  to  tbe  shipping  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pi*, 
sometimes  in  transporting  them  thither,  and  alwara  in 
supplying  them  with  provisions.  They  were  the  coraHii*- 
saries,  if  one  may  say  bo,  of  those  armies ;  and  the  niM* 
destructive  frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  natioBk 
was  a  source  of  opulence  to  those  republics. 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  importing  tJ 
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Ted  manufacturea  and  espeneive  luxuries  of  richer 
ntries,  afforded  some  food  to  the  vanity  of  the  great 
prietors,  who  ea^rly  purchased  them  with  great  quanti- 
I  of  the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.  The  commeriw  of 
reit  part  of  Europe  in  those  times,  accordingly,  consisted 
ifiyin  the  exchange  of  their  own  rude,  for  the  manufac- 
ed  produue  of  more  ciTilized  nations,  Thus  the  woo!  of 
jknd  used  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of  France,  and 
fine  cloths  of  Flajjdera, in  the  same  manner  as  the  com 
Poland  is  at  this  day  exchanged  for  the  wines  and 
ndies  of  France,  and  for  the  silks  and  velvets  of  France 
.  Italy. 

L  taste  for  the  finer  and  more  improved  iDanufaRtures, 
I  in.  this  manner  introduced  by  foreign  commerce  into 
ntriea  where  no  such  works  were  carried  on.  But  when 
itoste  became  so  general  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
land,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  save  the  expence  of 
iage,  uaturally  endeavoured  to  establish  some  manuf  ac- 
is  of  the  same  kind  in  their  own  country.  Hence  the 
[in  of  the  first  manufactures  for  distant  sale  that  seem 
aTe  been  established  in  the  western  provinces  of  Europe, 
X  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
[o  laj^  country,  it  must  be  observed,  ever  did  or  could 
Bist  without  some  sort  of  manufactures  being  carried  on 
t;  and  when  it  is  said  of  any  such  country  that  it  has 
nanufactures,  it  must  always  be  understood  of  the  finer 

more  improved,  or  of  such  as  are  fit  for  distant  sale, 
every  lai^  country,  both  the  clothing  and  houshold 
atUTB  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  pro- 
B  of  their  own  industry.     This  is  even  more  universally 

case  in  those  poor  countries  which  are  commonly  said 

Ave  no  manufactures,  than  in  those  rich  ones  that  are 

.  to  abound  in  them.     In  the  latter,  you  will  generally 

,  both  in  the  clothes  and  houshold  furniture  of  the 

Wt  rank  of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  oL  foreign 

hiciions  than  in  the  former. 

hose  manufactures  which  are  fit  for  distant  sale,  seem 

lave  been  introduced  into  different  countries  in  two 

irent  ways. 

iinetimes  they  have  lieen  introduced,  in  the  manner 

re  mentioned,  by  the  violent  operation,  if  one  may  say 
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BO,  of  tlie  stoclta  of  particular  mercliants  and  undertater* 
who  eatablished  them  in  imitation  of  some  foreign        ^~ 
factureB  of  the  aame  kind.     Such  manufacture b.  t' 
are  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce,  and  such 
have  been  the  ancient  manufaeturea  of  aiUcB,  velvets,  i 
trocadsB,  which  flounBhed  in  Lucea,  during  the 
century.     They  were  banished  from  thence  by  the  t; 
of  one  of  Machiavel'a  herocB,  Caatruccio  Castracam. 
1310,  nine  hundred  familieB  were  driven  out  of  L» 
whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice,  and  offered  to  inl 
there  the  silt  manufacture.^     Their  offer 
many  privileges  were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they 
the  manufacture  with  three  hundred  workmen. 
seem  to  have  been  the  manufactures  of  fine  clolht 
auciently  flouriBhed  in  Mandera,  and  which  were 
duced  into  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliu" 
beth  ;  and  Buch  a,VP.  the  present  silk  manufactures  of  Lyml 
and  Spitalfields.     Manufactures  introduced  in  this  mauiff 
are   generally  employed    upon    foreign    materials,  bang 
imitations  of  foreign  manufacturea.     When  the  Venetisn 
manufacture  was  first  established,  the  materials  were  bS 
brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Levant.     The  more  andad 
manufacture  of  Lucca  was  likewise  canied  on  with  foreJgB 
materials.     The   cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  and 
breeding  of  silkworms,  seem  not  to  have  been  con 
the  northern  parts  of  Italy  before  the  sixteenth 
Those  arts  were  not  introduced  into  France  till  the 
Chariea  TT,     The  manufactures  of  Flandera  were 
on  chiefly  with  Spanish  and  Enghah  wool     Spanish 
waa  the  material,  not  of  the  firat  woollen  manufactm 
England,  but  of  the  firat  that  waa  fit  for  dietant 
More  than  one  half  the  materials  of  the  Lyons  mam 
is  at  this  day  foreign  sUk  ;  when  it  waa  Brat  establ 
the  whole  or  very  nearly  the  whole  waa  ao.    No  part 
materials  of  the  Spitalfields  manufacture  ia  ever  lit 
he  the  produce  of  England,    The  seat  of  auoh 
turea,  aa  they  are  generally  introduced  by  the  schei 
project  of  a  few  individuals,  is  sometiraea  eatablisht 
maritime  city,  and  sometimea  in  an  inland  town, 
'  See  Saudi  Istorla  Civile  de  Viiiczia,  Pare  1,  vol.  i,  pi 


iieir  interest,  judgment,  or  caprice  happen  to  deter- 
j. 

t  otlier  times  manufactiirea  for  distant  sale  grow  up 
irally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  by  the  gradual 
emeut  of  those  houahold  and  coarser  manufactures 
,'h  must  at  all  times  be  carried  on  even  in  the  poorest 
rudest  countries.  Such  manufactures  are  generally 
loyed  upon  the  materials  which  the  country  produces, 
they  seem  frequently  to  hare  been  first  refined  and 
roved  in  such  iidand  countries  as  were,  not  indeed  at  a 
'  great,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea 
t,  and  sometimes  even  from  all  water  carriage.  An 
ad  country  naturally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  pro- 
)B  a  great  surplus  of  provisions  beyond  what  is  neces- 
for  maintaining  the  cultivators,  and  on  account  of  the 
mcB  of  land  carriage,  and  inoonveniencj  of  river  navi- 
on,  it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  send  this  surplus 
lad.  Abundance,  therefore,  readers  provisions  cheap, 
encourages  a  great  number  of  workmen  to  settle  in  the 
hbourhood,  who  find  that  their  industry  can  there  pro- 
1  them  more  of  the  neceBsaries  and  conveniencies  of  life 
1  in  other  places.  They  work  up  the  materials  of 
lufacture  which  the  laad  produces,  and  exuhange  their 
ihed  work,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  the  price  of  it,  for 
e  materials  and  provisions.  They  give  a  new  value  to 
surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving  the  eipence 
arrjing  it  to  the  water  side,  or  to  some  distant  market ; 
they  furnish  the  cultivators  with  something  in  ei- 
nge  for  it  that  is  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  them, 
n  easier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained  it  before, 
cultivators  get  a  better  price  for  their  surplus  produce, 
can  purchase  cheaper  other  conveniencies  which  they 
e  occasion  for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and 
bled  to  increase  this  surplus  produce  by  a  further  im- 
rement  and  better  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and  as  the 
JUty  of  the  land  had  given  birth  to  the  manufacture,  so 
progress  of  the  manufacture  reacts  upon  the  land,  and 
Kases  still  further  its  fertihty.  The  manufacturers  first 
ply  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  as  their  work 
ipoves  and  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For  though 
3>er  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the  coarse  manufacture. 


could,  without  the  greatest  difficaltj,  support  the  ei 
of  a  coDsidentble  land  carriage,  the  refined  and  ii 
manufacture  eaeilj  may.     In  a  small  bulk  it  Sn 
contains  the  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produc 
piece  of  fine  cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only  h| 
pounds,  contains  in  it,  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty  p 
weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several  thousand  w 
of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the  different  working  p 
and  of  their  immediate  employers.    The  com,  vhicb  M 
with  difficulty  have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  own  e 
is  in  this  manner  Tirtually  eipoi-ted  in  that  of  the  o 
manufacture,  and  may  easily   be  sent  to   the  i 
corners  of  the  world.     In  this  manner  have  gr 
naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  the  n 
tures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Birminghat 
verhampton.      Such  manufactures  are  the   oSspni 
agriculture.     In  the  modem  history  of  Europe,  tht 
tension  and  improvement  have  generally  been  postei 
those   which  were  the   offspring    of    foreign    conu 
England  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  c 
made  of  Spanish  wool,  more  than  a  century  before  U 
those  which  now  flourish  in  the  places  above  i 
were  fit  for  foreign  sale.     The  extension  and  improve 
of  these  last  could  not  take  place  but  in  consequence  ol 
extension  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  last 
greatest  effect  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  manufaC 
immediately  introduced  by  it,  and  which  I  shall  n 
ceed  to  explain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  and  i 
turing  towns,  contributed  to  the  improvement  andj| 
tivation  of  the  countries  to  which  thoy  belonged,  in  ' 
different  ways. 

First,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market  form 
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iroduce  of  the  coiantry,  they  gave  encouragement  to 
tivation  and  further  improTemeut.  This  benefit  was 
ren  confined  to  the  countrieB  in  which  they  were 
id,  but  extended  more  or  less  to  alt  those  with  which 
ad  any  dealings.  To  all  of  them  they  afforded  a 
t  for  some  part  either  of  their  rude  or  manufactured 
•s,  and  consequently  gave  some  eucouni^ment  to 
lustiy  and  improvement  of  all.  Their  own  country, 
er,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood,  necessarily 
i  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  market.  Its  rude 
«  being  chai^d  with  leas  carriage,  the  traders  could 
e  growers  a  better  price  for  it,  and  yet  afford  it  aa 
to  the  consumers  aa  that  of  more  distant  countries. 
indty,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inhabitants  of 
was  frequently  employed  in  purchasing  such  lands 
e  to  be  sold,  of  which  a  great  part  would  frequently 
raltivatfid.  Merchants  are  commonly  ambitious  of 
ing  country  gentlemen,  and  when  they  do,  they  are 
Uy  the  best  of  all  improvers.  A  merchant  ia  accus- 
to  employ  his  money  chiefly  in  profitable  projects ; 
la  a  mere  country  gentleman  is  accustomed  to 
r  it  chiefly  in  espence.  The  one  often  sees  his  money 
n  him  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit:  the 
when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  seldom  eiipecte  to 
f  more  of  it.  Those  different  habits  naturally  affect 
emper  and  disposition  in  every  sort  of  business,  A 
mt  is  commonly  a  bold ;  a  country  geutleman,  a, 
imdertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at  once 
[  capital  upon  the  improvement  of  his  land,  when  he 
probable  prospect  of  raising  the  value  of  it  in  propor- 
>  the  espence.  The  other,  if  he  haa  any  capital, 
IB  not  always  the  case,  seldom  ventures  to  employ  it 
I  manner.  If  he  improves  at  all,  it  is  commonly  not 
I  capital,  but  with  wnat  he  can  save  out  of  his  annual 
e.  Whoever  haa  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  mer- 
'  town  situated  in  an  unimproved  country,  muat 
requently  observed  how  much  more  spirited  the 
Ions  of  merchants  were  in  this  way,  than  those  of 
tountry  gentlemen.  The  habits,  besidea,  of  order, 
[ly,  and  attention,  to  which  mercantile  business 
lly  forms  a  merchaut,  render  him  much  fitter  to 
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execute,  with  profit  and  BuccesH,  any  project  of  impn^^H 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  commerce  and  manofaetiiMs  gl^H 
daally  introduced  order  and  good  ^veroment,  and  l^ir. 
them,  the  liberty  and  aecurity  of  individualB,  among  Vl^f 
inhabitants  of  the  coautry,  who  bad  before  lived  ahnoitiiwf 
a  continual  state  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  d  r 
servile  dependency  upon  their  superiors.  This,  thoiigli  il  I^ 
has  been  the  least  observed,  is  by  far  the  inost  important  p 
of  all  their  effects.  Mr.  Hume  is  the  only  writer  wlio, »  F 
far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it.  V-- 

In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  commerce,  nW  r 
any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  great  proprietor,  haiiiij  J' 
nothing  for  which  he  can  exchange  the  greater  part  of  thu  f* 
produce  of  his  lauds  wliich  is  over  and  above  the  main-  H' 
tenanee  of  the  cultivators,  conaumea  the  whole  in  ruili:  ■• 
hospitality  at  home.  If  this  surplus  produce  is  sufficieBlJ' 
to  maint^Lin  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  men,  he  can  nM^H 
use  of  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  a  hun^^H 
or  a  thousand  men.  He  is  at  all  times,  therefore.  l^^| 
rounded  with  a  multitude  of  retainers  and  depeud^^^| 
who  having  no  equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their  n^^| 
tenanee,  but  being  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty,  most^^H 
him,  for  the  same  reason  that  soldiers  must  obey  the  ra^^| 
who  pays  them,  Before  the  extension  of  commercej^H 
manufactures  in  Europe,  the  hospitality  of  the  rich'^^f 
the  great,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  smallest  ha^^f 
exceeded  everything  which  in  the  present  times  wft^^H 
easily'  form  a  notion  of.  Westminster  Hall  was  the  di^^^f 
room  of  Wilham  Kufue,  and  might  frequently,  perl^^H 
not  be  too  targe  for  his  company.  It  was  reckoned  a  jf^^f 
of  magnificence  in  Thomas  Becket,  that  he  strowe^^^| 
floor  of  his  hall  with  clean  hay  or  rushes  in  the  seaaoi^^H 
order  that  the  knights  and  squires,  who  could  not  geti^^H 
might  not  spoil  their  finr  clothes  when  thej  sat  do4^^H 
the  floor  to  eat  their  dinner.  The  great  earl  of  Waf^^H 
is  said  to  have  entertained  every  day  at  his  difft^^H 
manors,  thirty  thousand  people ;  and  though  the  nu^^H 
here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  must,  however,  ^^H 
been  very  great  to  admit  of  such  exaggeration.  A  WBB 
pitaHty  nearly  of  the  same  kind  was  exercised  not  iaftflT"n 
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fs  ago  in  many  difEereat  parts  of  tlie  Lij^hlanda  of  Scot- 
1.  It  seems  to  be  common  in  all  nations  to  whom 
imerce  and  mannfacturea  are  little  tnown.  I  have 
1,  says  Doctor  Pococi,  an  Arabian  chief  dine  in  the 
ets  of  a  towD  where  he  bad  come  to  sell  bis  tattle,  and 
;te  all  passengei's,  even  common  beggars,  to  sit  down 
a  lum  and  partake  of  bis  banquet, 
lie  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  respect  as  dependent 
n  the  great  proprietor  as  bis  retainers.  Even  Buch  of 
n  OB  were  not  in  a  state  of  villanage,  were  tenants  at 
,  who  paid  a  rent  in  no  respect  equivalent  to  the  snb- 
mce  which  the  land  afforded  them.  A  crown,  half  a 
m,  a  sheep,  a  iamb,  was  some  years  ago  in  the  high- 
Is  of  Scotland  a  common  rent  for  lands  which  main- 
.ed  a  family.  In  some  places  it  is  so  at  this  day ;  nor 
money  at  present  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  com- 
lities  there  than  in  other  places.  In  a  country  where 
surplus  produce  of  a  lai^  estate  must  be  consumed 
Q  the  estate  itself,  it  will  frequently  be  more  convenient 
the  proprietor,  that  part  of  it  be  consumed  at  a 
sues  from  his  own  bouse,  provided  they  who  consume 
n  as  dependent  upon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or  his 
lial  servants.  He  is  thereby  saved  from  the  embarrass- 
it  of  either  too  large  a  company  or  too  lai^  a  family, 
luant  at  will,  who  possesses  land  sufGcient  to  maintain 
Family  for  little  more  than  a  quit-rent,  ia  aa  dependent 
B.  the  proprietor  as  any  servant  or  retainer  whatever, 

must  obey  him  with  as  little  reserve.  Such  a  pro- 
tor,  as  he  feeds  hia  servants  and  retainertj  at  his  own 
se,  80  he  feeds  hia  tenants  at  their  bouses.  The  sub- 
ince  of  both  ia  derived  from  his  bouuty,  and  ita  con- 
ance  depends  upon  bia  good  pleasure. 
poa  the  authority  which  the  great  proprietors  neces- 
y  bad  in  such  a  state  of  things  over  their  tenants  and 
iners,  waa  founded  the  power  of  the  ancient  barons. 
f  necessarily  became  the  judges  in  peace,  and  the 
era  in  war,  of  all  who  dwelt  upon  their  estates.  They 
d  maintain  order  and  esecute  the  law  within  their 
ective  demesnea,  because  each  of  them  could  there 

the  -whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitants  against  the 
jtice  of  any   one.      Ko  other  person  bad  auffideut 
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Ifla&oritr  to  do  tlu^.     Toe  king  in  p&rdciilitr  had  cot.    In  I 

■  ftose  aadeot  times  he  «as  little  more  than  the  greslMt  I 

■jKi|nietor  in  his  domiiiions,  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  I 

~~     moo  deSaux  against  their  common  eneoiies.  the  other  I 

_      t  pioprietors  paid  certain  respects.     To  hare  enfonrf J 

KjajmeDt  of  a  email  debt  within  the  lands  of  a  great  n^H 

\  pietoF,  irhere  all  the  inbabitantfi  were  armed  and  U^^^| 

I  lamed  to  Etand  br  one  another,  would  have  cost  the  k^^| 

I  ]ud  he  attempted  it  hv  his  own  authority,  almost  the^^H 

t;  effort  as  to  eitingui^  a  dvil  war.     He  was,  th^'aJ^^H 

IiAiliged  to  abandon  the  adminiistration  of  justice  thra^^H 

F  flie  greater  part  of  the  country,  to  those  who  were  c&pl^^H 

of  administering  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason  to  leave^^H 

command  of  the  oountiy  militia  t«  those  whom  that  mim^C 

vould  obey.  ^^ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  ima^ne  that  those  territorial  jurist  Ir 

tions  took  their  origin,  from  the  feudal  law.     Not  only  ttAj 

highest  jurisdictions  both  civil  and  criminal,  but  the  po^^H 

of  levying  troops,  of  coining  money,  and  even  tba^^H 

making  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  their  own  pAfl^^l 

were  all  rights  possessed  allodially  by  the  great  propiif^^H 

of  land  several  centuries  before  even  the  name  of  theEsl^^H 

law  was  known  in  Europe.    The  authority  and  jiu^^^^^l 

Hon  of  the  Saion  lords  in  England,  appear  to  have  I'^t^^l 

great  before  the  conquest,  as  that  of  any  of  the  Koi^^H 

lords  after  it.     But  the  feudal  law  is  not  supposed  to  l^^H 

become  the  common  law  of  England  till  after  lihe  oonq^^H 

That  the  most  extensive  authority  and  jurisdictions ^^^| 

possessed  by  the  great  lords  in  France  allodially,  1oi^^^| 

fore  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  that  coimtiyil^^H 

matter  of  fact  that  admits  of  no  doubt.     That  autn^^^J 

and  those  jurisdictions  all  necessarily  Sowed  fromthej^^l 

of  property  and  manners  just  now  described.     "Wi^^H 

remounting  to  the  remote  antiquities  of  either  the  I*!^^! 

or  English  monarchies,  we  may  find  in  much  later  t^^| 

many  proofs  that  such  effects  must  always  Sow  from  ^^H 

causes.     It  is  not  thirty  years  ago  since  Mr.  CamaM^^H 

Lochiel,  a  gentleman  of  Lochabar  in  Scotland,  witho^^^H 

legal  wn.rrant  whatever,  not  being  what  was  thpu  ca^^^| 

lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant  in  chief,  but  a  f^^H 

of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  without  beiii^  so  much  4^H 


ice  of  peace,  used,  notwittBtanding.  to  » 

leet  criminal  jurisdictiou  over  his  own  people.     He  is 

1  to  have  done  so  with  great  equity,  though  without  any 

he  formalities  of  justice ;  and  it  is  not  iinprobable  that 

state  of  tha,t  part  of  the  country  at  that  time  made  it 

iSBary  for  him  to  assume  this  authority  in  order  to 

ntain  the  public  peace.     That  gentleman,  whose  rent 

Br  exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  carried,  in 

5,  eight  hundred  of  his  own  people  into  the  rebellion 

ihixn. 

te  introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  so  far  from  eitend- 

maj  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  moderate  the 
lority  of  the  great  allodial  lords.  It  eatabhahed  a 
liar  aubordinB.tion,  accompanied  with  a  long  train  of 
ices  and  duties,  from  the  king  down  to  the  amallest 
prietor.  During  the  minority  of  the  proprietor,  the 
4  together  with  the  management  of  his  lands,  fell  into 
hands  of  hia  immediate  superior,  and,  consequently, 
le  of  all  great  proprietora  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
I  was  charged  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
pupil,  and  who,  from,  hia  authority  as  guardian,  was 
posed  to  have  a  right  of  disposing  of  him  in  marriage, 
dded  it  was  in  a  manner  not  unsuitable  to  his  rank. 
<  thoi^h  this  institution  necessarily  tended  to  strengthen 
authority  of  the  king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  great 
piietors,  it  could  not  do  either  sufficiently  for  eatabliah- 
order  and  good  government  among  the  inhabitants  of 

country;  because  it  could  not  aJter  sufficiently  that 
e  of  property  and  manners  from  which  the  disorders 
le.  The  authority  of  government  atill  continued  to  be, 
before,  too  weak  in  the  head  and  too  strong  tn  the 
rior  members,  and  the  excesaive  strength  of  the  inferior 
nbera  was  the  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  head.  After 
institntion  of  feudal  subordination,  the  king  was  as  in- 
ible  of  rebtraining  the  violence  of  the  great  lords  as 
>re.  They  still  continued  to  make  war  according  to 
T  own  discretion,  almoat  continually  upon  one  another, 

very  frequently  upon  the  king ;  and  the  open  country 
,  continued  to  be  a  scene  of  violence,  rapine,  and  dis- 

lut  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  institutions  could 
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never  have  efEected,  the  silent  and  insensible  operati 
foreign  coinmeree  and  maaufactui'ca  gradually  bn 
about.  Thsse  gradually  furnished  the  great  propr 
with  eomething  for  which  they  could  exchange  the  i 
Burplns  produce  of  their  lands,  ajid  which  they  coald^ 
Bume  themselves  without  sharing  it  either  wili  tenai 
letainers.  All  for  ourselves,  and  nothing  for  other  pe 
Beems,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  to  hare  been  the 
inaxim  of  the  masters  of  mankind,  As  aoon,  therefo: 
they  could  find  a  method  of  consuming  the  whole  \ 
their  rents  themselves,  they  had  no  dispositioa  to  i 
them  with  any  other  persona.  For  a  pair  of  dial 
buckles  perhaps,  or  for  something  as  frivolous  and  us 
they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or  what  is  the  samet 
the  price  of  the  maintenance  of  a  thousand  men  for  a, 
and  with  it  the  whole  weight  and  authority  which  it  i 
give  them.  The  buckles,  however,  were  to  be  all  theii 
and  no  other  human  creature  was  to  have  any  ebi 
them ;  whereas  in  the  more  ancient  method  of  expencs 
must  have  shared  with  at  least  a  thousand  people, 
the  judges  that  were  to  determine  the  preference 
difference  was  perfectly  decisive ;  and  thus,  for  the  g 
cation  of  the  moat  childish,  the  meanest  and  the  most  a 
of  all  vanities,  they  gradually  bartered  their  whole  i 
and  authority. 

In  a  country  where  there  ia  no  foreign  commerce 
any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  man  of  ten  tho 
year  cannot  well  employ  hia  revenue  in  any  other  way 
m  maintaining,  perhaps,  a  thousand  families,  who  ai 
of  them  necessarily  at  his  command.     In  the  present 
of  Europe,  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  can  ep 
whole  revenue,  and  he  generally  does  so,  without  i 
maintaining  twenty  people,  or  being  able  to  command  n 
than  ten  footmen  not  worth  the  commanding.     IndirMtiyi 
perhaps,  he  maintains  as  great  or  even  a  greater  number  at 
people  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  ancient  meth 
eipence.     For  though  the  quantity  of  precious  produc 
for  which  he  exchanges  his  whole  revenue  be  ve^  01 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  coUecting  and 
paring  it,  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great,   Ita  ■ 
rice  generally  arises  from  the  wages  of  ^eir  Ubo 


profits  of  all  their  immediate  employers.  By  paying 
price  he  indirectly  pays  all  those  wages  and  profits, 
thus  indirectly  contributes  to  the  maiutenaace  of  all 
workmen  and  their  employers.  He  generally  contri- 
B,  however,  but  a  very  email  proportion  to  that  of  each, 
ay  few  perhaps  a  tenth,  to  many  not  a  hundredth,  and 
me  not  a,  thousandth,  nor  even  a  tenth  thousandth 
of  their  whole  annual  maintenance.  Though  he  con- 
ites,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of  them  all,  they 
lU  more  or  less  independent  of  him,  because  generally 
can  all  he  maintained  without  him. 
lien  the  great  proprietors  of  land  spend  their  rents  in 
itaining  their  tenants  and  retainers,  each  of  them  main- 
t  entirely  all  his  own  tenants  and  all  his  own  retainers, 
when  they  spend  them  in  maintaining  tradesmen  and 
iters,  they  may,  all  of  them  taken  together,  perhaps, 
itain  as  great,  or,  on  account  of  the  waste  which  attends 
ic  hospitality,  a  greater  number  of  people  than  before, 
t  of  them,  howcTer,  taken  singly,  contributes  often  hut 
7  small  share  to  the  maintenance  of  any  individual  of 
greater  number.  Each  tradesman  or  artificer  derives 
ubaistence  from  the  employment,  not  of  one,  tut  of  a 
ired  or  a  thousaim  different  customers.  Though  in 
)  measure  obliged  to  them  all,  therefore^  be  is  not  ab- 
«ly  dependent  upon  any  one  of  them, 
le  personal  expeuce  of  the  great  proprietors  having  in 
manner  gradually  increased,  it  was  impossible  that 
number  of  their  retainers  should  not  as  gradually 
nish,  till  they  were  at  last  dismissed  altogether.  The 
i  cause  gradually  led  them  to  dismiss  the  unnecessary 
of  their  tenants.  Farms  were  enlarged,  and  the  oceu- 
I  of  land,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  depopula- 
reduced  to  the  number  necessary  for  cultivating  it, 
:iiag  to  the  imperfect  state  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
i  in  those  times.  By  the  removal  of  the  unnecessary 
Um,  and  by  exacting  from  the  farmer  the  full  value  of 
ann,  a  greater  surplus,  or  what  is  lie  same  thing,  the 
of  a  greater  surplus,  was  obtained  for  the  proprietor, 
t  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  furnished 
with  a  method  of  spendinf^  upon  bia  own  person  in  the 
;  manner  as  he  had  done  the  lest.     The  same  cause 
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continuing  to  oi>erate,  he  waa  desirous  to  i 
above  what  Mb  lajida,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  ii 
ment,  could  afford.  His  t«nants  could  agree  to  this  npwl 
one  condition  only,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  their 
possession,  for  such  a  term  of  years  as  might  give  them 
time  to  recover  with  profit  whatever  they  should  lay  ontjjjj 
the  further  improvement  of  the  land.  The  expen^H 
vanity  of  the  landlord  made  bi-m  willing  to  accept  of  ^^| 
condition ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  long  leases.  ^H 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  value  of  fl^ 
land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  landlord.  Tbe 
pecuniary  advantages  which  they  receive  from  one  another, 
are  mutual  and  equal,  and  such  a  tenant  will  expose  neither 
his  life  nor  his  fortune  in  the  service  of  the  proprietor. 
But  if  he  has  a  lease  for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is  alto- 
gether independent ;  and  his  landlord  must  not  expect  from 
him  even  the  most  trifling  service  beyond  what  is  either 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  lease,  or  imposed  upon  him  liy 
the  common  and  Imown  law  of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become  independent, 
and  the  retainers  being  dismissed,  the  great  proprietori 
were  no  longer  cabbie  of  interrupti^  the  regular  executiun 
of  justice,  or  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country.   'Sav- 
ing sold  their  birthright,  not   like   Esau  for  a  n 
pottage  in  time  of  hunger  and  necessity,  but  in  the  w 
nesB  of  plenty,  for  trinkets  and  baubiea,  fitter  to  bed 
playthings  of  children  than  the  serious  pursuits  of  in 
they  became  as  insignificant  as  any  aubstastial  buigfaf 
tradesman   in  a  city.     A  r^ular  government  was  ( 
blished  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  nobody  ha,^ 
sufficient  power  to  disturb  its  operations  in  the  one,  f 
more  than  in  the  other.  | 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  present  subject,  but  I 
cannot  help  remarking  it,  that  Terj  old  families,  such  »s 
have  possessed  some  considerable  estate  from  father  to  son 
for  many  successive  generations,  are  very  rare  " 
dal  countries.  In  countries  which  have  little  o 
the  contrary,  such  as  Wales,  or  the  highlands  of  i 
they  are  very  common,  The  Arabian  histories  sei 
all  full  of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a  history  written  I| 
Tartar   Khaui  which  has   been   translated  into  i 
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>p^i\  languages,  and.  which  contoJna  scarce  anything 
*■  proof  tliat  ancient  families  are  very  common  among 
-  nations.  In  countries  where  a  rich  man  can  spend 
evenue  in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining-  as  many 
le  aa  it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run  out,  and  his 
volcnce  it  aeema  is  Holdom  so  violent  as  to  attempt  to 
lifiin  more  than  he  can  afEord.  But  where  he  can  spend 
greatest  revenue  upon  his  own  person,  he  frequently 
no  bounds  to  hia  espence,  because  he  frequently  has 
■otrnds  to  his  vanity,  or  to  his  affection  for  his  own 
)n.  In  commercia,!  countries,  therefore,  riches,  in  apitfi 
be  moat  violent  rt^lationa  of  law  to  prevent  their 
pation,  very  seldom  remain  long  in  the  same  family, 
'Ug  simple  nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently  do 
out  any  regulations  of  lavr:  for  among  nations  of 
herds,  such  aa  the  Taotara  and  Arabs,  the  consumable 
re  of  their  property  neceaaarily  renders  all  such  regnla- 
i  impossible. 

revolution  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public 
lineaa,  was  in  this  manner  brought  about  by  two 
rent  orders  of  people,  who  had  not  the  least  intention 
3rve  the  public.  To  gratify  the  most  childish  vanity 
the  sole  motive  of  the  great  proprietors.  The  mer- 
.ts  and  artificers,  much  less  ridiculous,  acted  merely 
L  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  and  in  purauit  of  their 
pedlar  principle  of  turning  a  penny  wherever  a  penny 
to  be  got.  Neither  of  them  had  either  knowledge  or 
light  of  that  great  revolution  which  the  folly  of  the 
and  the  industry  of  the  other,  was  gradually  bringing 
it. 

is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the 
merce  and  manufactures  of  cities,  instead  of  being  the 
it,  have  been  the  cause  and  occasion  of  the  improvement 
cultivation  of  the  country. 

bis  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the  natural  course 
hinga,  is  neceaaarily  both  slow  and  uncertain.  Com- 
I  the  slow  progress  of  those  European  countries  of 
i  the  wealth  depends  very  much  upon  their  commerce 
manufaeturea,  with  the  rapid  advances  of  our  North 
Briean  colonies,  of  which  the  wealth  ia  founded  alto- 
'erin  agriculture.    Throughthe  greater  part  of  Europe, 
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the  nnmber  of  inhabitants  is  not  aiippoBed  to  double  ia 
leea  than  five  hundred  years.  In  several  of  our  Nortli 
American  cMlonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or  fire- 
and-twenty  years.  In  Europe,  the  law  of  primogenituie. 
and  perpetuities  of  different  kinds,  prevent  the  division  of 
great  estbttes,  and  thereby  hinder  the  muItiplicatioD  of 
small  proprietors.  A  small  propnetor,  however,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the  affec- 
tion which  property,  especially  small  property,  naturallj 
inspires,  and  who  upon  that  account  takes  pleasure  not 
only  in  cultivating  but  in  adorning  it,  ia  generally  of  all 
improvers  the  most  industrious,  the  most  intelligent,  and 
the  most  successful.  The  same. regulations,  besides,  keep 
BO  much  land  out  of  the  market,  that  there  are  alwavi 
more  capitals  to  buy  than  there  ia  land  to  sell,  so  that  wlwt 
is  sold  always  sells  at  a  monopoly  price.  The  rent  never 
pays  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money,  and  is  beaide> 
burdened  with  repairs  and  other  occasional  charges,  to 
which  the  interest  of  money  is  not  liable.  To  purchsM 
land  is  everywhere  In  Europe  a  most  unprofitable  emplof- 
ment  of  a  small  capital.  For  the  sake  of  the  supeiiff 
security,  indeed,  a  man  of  moderate  circumstances,  when  he 
retires  from  business,  will  sometimes  chuse  to  lay  out  Ma 
Uttle  capital  in  land.  A  man  of  profession  too,  whose 
revenue  is  derived  from  another  source,  often  loves  to 
secure  his  savings  in  the  same  way.  But  a  young  man, 
who,  instead  of  applying  to  trade  or  to  some  profeadon, 
should  employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  in 
the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  miglit 
indeed  expect  to  live  very  happily,  and  very  independently, 
but  must  bid  adieu,  for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either  great 
fortune  or  great  illuatration,  which  by  a  different  emploj- 
ment  of  his  stock  he  might  have  had  the  same  chance  <i 
acquiring  with  other  people.  Such  a  person  too,  though  he 
cannot  aspire  at  being  a  proprietor,  will  often  disdain  to  be 
a  farmer.  The  small  quantity  of  land,  therefore,  which  ii 
brought  to  market,  and  the  high  price  of  what  is  brought 
thither,  prevents  a  great  number  of  capitals  Irom  being 
employed  in  its  cultivation  and  improvement  which  wooU 
otherwise  have  taken  that  dii'eetion.  In  North  A-mi 
on  the  contrary,  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  is  often  found  a 
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aent  stock  to  begin  a.  plantation  with.  The  purebaae  and 
improvement  of  uncultiyated  land,  ia  there  the  moBt  profit- 
lable  employment  of  the  amalleet  as  'well  as  of  the  greatest 
'Capitals,  and  the  most  direct  road  to  all  the  fortune  and 
illustration  which  can  he  acquired  in  that  country.  Such 
land,  indeed,  ia  in  North  America  to  be  had  almost  for 
nothing,  or  at  a  price  much  below  the  value  of  the  natural 
produce ;  a  thing  impossible  ia  Europe,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
country  where  all  lands  have  long  been  private  property. 
If  landed  estates,  however,  were  divided  equally  among  all 
the  children,  upon  the  death  of  any  proprietor  who  left  a 
iiumeroUB  family,  the  estate  would  generally  be  sold.  So 
much  land  would  come  to  market,  that  it  could  no  longer 
«ell  at  a  monopoly  price.  The  free  rent  of  the  land  woidd 
go  nearer  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  purchase- money,  and  a 
small  capital  might  be  employed  in  purchasing  land  as 
profitably  as  in  any  other  way. 

England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea-coaat  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  whole  country,  and  of  the  many  navigable  rivers  which 
run  through  it,  and  afford  the  conveniency  of  water  car- 
riage to  some  of  the  most  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as 
■well  fitted  by  nature  as  any  large  country  in  Europe,  to  be 
■the  seat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  manufactures  for  distant 
"sale,  and  of  all  the  improvements  which  these  cam  occasion, 
IVom  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  too,  the 
English  legialatnre  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
interest  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  in  reality  there 
IB  no  country  in  Europe,  Holland  itself  not  excepted,  of 
-which  the  law  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  this 
■Bort  of  industry.  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  ac- 
^cordingly  been  continually  advancing  during  all  this  period, 
,The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  country  has,  no 
doubt,  been  gradually  advancing  too :  But  it  seems  to  have 
JoUowed  slowly,  and  at  a  distance,  the  more  rapid  progress 
of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fountry  must  probably  have  been  cultivated  before  the 
ign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  avery  great  part  of  it  still  remaina 
icultivated,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part, 
luch  inferior  to  what  it  might  be.  The  law  of  England, 
lowever,  favours  agriculture  not  only  indirectly  by  the 
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protection  of  commerce,  but  bj  sereral  direct  e 
ments.    Except  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  eiponation  of  00 
is  not  only  free,  bat  encouraged  by  a  bounty.     In  1' 
moderate  plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  com  it 
with  duties  that  amount  to  a  prohibition.    The  u 
of  live  cattle,  except  from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  % 
times,  and  it  is  bat  of  lata  that  it  was  permitted  fi 
thence.     Those  who  caltiyate  the  land,  therefore,  hstt 
monopoly  against  their  countrymen  for  the  two  g 
and  most  important  articles  of  land  produce,  bread  ^ 
butchers'  meat.    These  eacoura^ments,  though  at  b 
perhaps,  as  I  shall  endeavoar  to  show  hereafter,  alto 
illusory,  sufficiently  demonstrate  at  least  the  good  intei 
of  the  legislature  to  faToar  agricolture.     Bat  what  u 
much  more  importance  than  all  of  them,  the  yeom 
England  are  rendered  as  secure,  as  independent,  i 
respectable  as  law  can  make  them.     No  conntry,  the 
in  which  the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  which  pi 
tithes,  and   where   perpetuities,  though   contrary  to  I 
spirit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in  some  cases,  caji  gire  n 
encouragement  to  ^riculture  than  England.     Such,  I 
ever,  notwithstanding,  is  the  state  of  its  cultivatioa.   V 
would  it  have  been,  had  the  law  given  no  direct  enootinge> 
ment  to  agriculture  besides  what  arises  indirectly  from  ft) 
progress  of  commerce,  and  had  left  the  yeomanry  in  tb 
same  condition  as  in  most  other  coontries  of  Europe?    It 
is  now  more  tban  two  hundred  years  since  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  as  long  as  the  course  d 
human  prosperity  usually  endures. 

France  seems  to  have  had  a,  considerable  share  of  foreij;! 
commerce  near  a  century  before  England  was  distingtuslw 
as  a  commercial  country.  The  marine  of  France  was  eoih 
siderable,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  times,  before  tiw 
ei;pedition  of  Charles  the  VUIth  to  Naples,  The  cultio- 
tion  and  improvement  of  France,  however,  is,  upon  iif 
whole,  inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  law  of  tb< 
country  has  never  given  the  same  direct  enconra^menlW 
a^culture. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  ol 
parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  carried  on  in  foreign  sb 
is  very  considerable.     That  to  their  colonies  is  carned1| 
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leir  own,  and  is  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  great 
m  and  extent  of  those  coloniea.  But  it  haa  never  in- 
Qced  anj  considerable  mauufacturea  for  distant  sale  into 
ir  of  those  conntrieB.  and  the  greater  part  of  both  still 
line  nnenltivated.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal 
I  older  standing  thaji  that  of  any  great  country  in 
>pe,  except  Italy. 

dy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe  which  aeems  to 
I  been  cultivated  and  improved  in  every  part,  by  means 
>reign  commerce  and  manufactureB  for  distant  sale, 
re  the  iavaaion  of  Charlea  the  Vinth,  Italy,  according 
uiectardin,  was  cultivated  not  less  in  the  moat  moiin- 
>us  and  barren  parts  of  the  country,  than  in  the  plainest 
most  fertile.  The  adyantageoua  situation  of  the  coun- 
ind  the  great  number  of  independent  states  which  at 
time  subsisted  in  it,  probably  contributed  not  a  little 
lia  general  cultivation.  It  ia  not  impossible  too,  not- 
atanding  this  general  expression  of  one  of  the  most 
aouB  and  reaerved  of  modern  historians,  that  Italy  was 
at  that  time  hett«r  cultivated  than  England  is  at 
!nt. 

acquired  to  any  country  by 
all  a  very  precarious  and 
rtaia  possession,  till  some  part  of  it  has  been  secured 
realized  in  the  culttyation  and  improvement  of  its  lands, 
erchant,  it  haa  been  said  very  properly,  is  not  neeea- 
j  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country.  It  is  in  a 
t  measure  indifferent  to  him  from  what  place  he  carries 
is  trade;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust  will  make  him 
we  hJB  capital,  and  together  with  it  all  the  industry 
h  it  supports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part 
can  be  aaid  to  belong  to  any  particular  country,  till  it 
been  spread  as  it  were  over  the  face  of  that  country, 
r  in  buildings,  or  in  the  lasting  improvement  of  lands, 
'estige  now  remains  of  the  great  wealth,  said  to  have 
poaaeaaed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hans  towns,  ex- 
in  the  obscure  histories  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
ariea.  It  ia  even  uncertain  where  some  of  them  were 
ited.orto  what  towns  in  Europe  the  Xiatin  namea  given 
line  of  them  belong.  But  though  the  misfortunes  of 
'in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
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I  faentli  centtuies  greatly  diminished  the  commerce  I 
jnacnEactnrea  of  tiieatiesof  Lombardjand  Tuscany,  ti 
mtries  still  contmne  to  be  among  the  most  populous  u 
t  eahiTated  in  Enrope.   The  civil  ware  of  Flanders,  uiil 
'  ■liie  Spanish  goTemment  which  succeeded  them,  chased  awsj  I 
I  the  great  commerce  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.    " 
V  Zanders  still  coatmnes  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  beet  ci 
L  wted.  and  most  popnlons  provinces  of  Europe. 
F  narj  rerohrtiooB  of  war  and  government  eaaly  dry  up  ■ 
Mmrces  of  that  wealth  which  arises  from,  commerce  Q 
That  which  arises  from  the  more  solid  improTemen 
agriculture,  is  much  more  durable,  and  cannot  be  deetr 
but  by  those  more  violent  convnlaons  occasioned  by  ft 
depredations  of  hostile  and  barbarons  nations  continnedfl 
a  century  or  two  together ;  such  as  those  that  happeneda 
some  time  before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empii 
the  western  provinces  of  Enrope,' 
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Of  Systems  of  political  Oeconomy, 


INTEODUCTION. 

•LlTiCAL  oeconomy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator,  proposes  two  dis- 
objects :  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  sub- 
ice  for  the  people,  or  more  properly  to  enable  them  to 
:de  such  a  revenue  or  subsistence  for  themselves ;  and 
idly,  to  supply  the  state  or  commonwealth  with  a 
me  sufficient  for  the  public  services.  It  proposes  to 
h  both  the  people  and  the  sovereign, 
le  different  progress  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and 
>ns,  has  given  occasion  to  two  different  systems  of 
ical  oeconomy,  with  regard  to  enriching  the  people, 
one  may  be  called  the  system  of  commerce,  the  other 
of  agriculture.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  both  as 
''  and  distinctly  as  I  can,  and  shall  begin  with  the  sys- 
of  commerce.  It  is  the  modem  system,  and  is  best 
3rstood  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  times. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE  PBINCIPLE  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL,  OB  MERCANTILE 

SYSTEM. 

HAT  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  is 
a  popular  notion  which  naturally  arises  from  the 

ble  function  of  money,  as  the  instrument  of  commerce, 
as  the  measure  of  value.    In  consequence  of  its  being 
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the  instnimeiit  of  commerce,  when  we  have  i 
more  readily  obtain  whatever  else  we  have 
than  by  means  of  any  other  commodity.     The  great  al 
we  always  find,  ia  to  get  money.     When  that  is  t " ' 
there  ia  no  difficulty  in  mafeing  any  snbsequent  [: 
Id  consequence  of  its  being  the  measure  of  ralue,  w 
mate  that  of  all  other  commodities  by  the  quantity  of  m 
which  they  wOl  exchange  for.     We  say  of  a  rich  man 
he  is  worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  ia  wi 
very  little  money.     A  frugal  man,  or  a  man  ettger  ti 
rich,  ia  said  to  lore  money  ;  and  a  careless,  a  generott( 
a  profuse  man,  is  said  to  be  indifferent  about  it,     ~ 
rich  is  to  get  money ;  and  wealth  and  money,  in  si 
in  common  language,  considered  as  in  every  respect  s; 
mous. 

A  rich  country,  in  tie  same  manner  as  a  rich  i 
supposed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in  money ;  and  U 
up  gold  and  silver  in  any  countty  is  supposed  to  I 
readiest  way  to  enrich  it.    For  some  time  after  thi 
covery  of  America,  the  first  enquiry  of  the  Spaniards,  n 
they  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coast,  used  to  be,  if  tl 
was  any  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the  neighboui' 
By  the   information  which  they  received,   they  | 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a  settlement  the 
if  the  country  was  worth  the  conquering.     Piano  Car 
a  monk  sent  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Fnmce  to  oi 
the  sons  of  the  famous  Gengis  Ehan,  says,  that  the  T 
used  frequently  to  ask  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  b 
and  OKen  in  the  kingdom  of  France?    Their  enquiry  li 
the  same  object  with  that  of  the  Spaniards,     They  n    " 
to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough  to  be  wor 
conquering.   Among  the  Tartars,  as  among  all  otherni 
of  shepherds,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  id 
cattle  are  the  instruments  of  commerce  and  the  n 
value.    Wealth,  therefore,  according  to  them,  o 
cattle,  aa  according  to  the  Spaniards  it  consisted  in 
and  ailver.     Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  x>erhapB,l 
the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  distinction  between  money  f 
other  moreable  goods.     All  other  moveable  goodB,  li 
are  of  so  consumable  a  nature  that  the  wealth  whii 


n  tfaem  cannot  be  much  depentled  on,  and  a  nation 
abounds  in  them  one  year  may,  without  any  esporta- 
3ut  merely  by  their  own  waste  and  extravagance,  be 
at  want  of  thein  the  aert.  Money,  on  the  contrary, 
£adj  friend,  which,  though  it  may  travel  about  from 
to  Imjid,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of  the 
ry,  IB  not  very  hable  to  be  wasted  and  consumed. 
Euid  silver,  therefore,  are,  according  to  him,  the  most 
and  aubatantial  part  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a 
1,  and  to  multiply  those  metals  ought,  be  thinks, 
that  account,  to  be  the  great  object  of  its  political 

lers  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  separated  from 
s  world,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  how  much,  or 
ittle  money  circulated  in  it.     The  consumable  goods 

were  circulated  by  means  of  this  money,  would  only 
Ranged  for  a  greater  or  a  smaller  number  of  pieces ; 
le  real  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow, 
I  depend  altogether  upon  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
OBe  consumable  goods.  But  it  is  otherwise,  they 
,  with  countries  which  have  connections  with  foreign 
is,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on  foreign  ware, 
w  maintain  fleets  and  anaaes  in  distant  countries. 

they  say,  cannot  be  done,  but  by  sending  abroad 
J  to  pay  them  with  ;  and  a  nation  cannot  send  much 
Y  abroad,  unless  it  has  a  good  deal  at  home.  Every 
nation,  therefore,  must  endeavour  in  time  of  peace  to 
mlate  gold  and  silver,  that,  when  occasion  requires, 
y  have  wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars, 
consequence  of  these  popular  notions,  all  the  different 
IB  of  Europe  have  studied,  though  to  little  purpose, 

possible  means  of  accumulating  gold  and  silver  in 
respective  countries.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  pro- 
iTB  of  the  principal  mines  which  supply  Europe  with 
metals,  have  either  prohibited  their  exportation  under 
everest  penalties,  or  subjected  it  to  a  considerable 
The  like  prohibition  seems  anciently  to  have  made 
t  of  the  poUcy  of  most  other  European  nations.  It 
oto  be  found,  where  we  should  least  of  all  expect  to 

t,  in  some  old  Scotch  acts  of  parliament,  which  forbid 
.' heavy  penalties  the  carrying  gold  or  silver  forth  of 
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the  kingdom.     The  lite  policy  aacieatly  took  place  b 
France  and  England. 

"When  those  tountries  became  commercial,  the  men 
found  this  prohibition,  upon  many  oca 
inconyenient.  They  could  frequently  buy  i 
tegeously  with  gold  and  silver  than  with  any  other  I 
modity,  the  foreign  goods  which  they  wanted,  eilhertf 
port  into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to  some  otuer  fot 
country.  They  remonstrated,  therefore,  against  thicfl 
hibition  ra  hurtful  to  trade. 

They  repreGented,  first,  that  the  exportation  of  g 
silver  in  order  to  purchase  foreign  goods,  did  not  • 
diminish  the  quantity  of  those  metals  in.  the  tinL., 
That,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  frequently  increase! 
quantity;  because,  if  the  consumption  of  foreign  gooj 
was  not  thereby  increased  in  the  country,  thoae  gooc 
might  be  re-eiported  to  foreign  countries,  and,  being  ^isi 
sold  for  a  lai^  profit,  might  bring  back  much  mn 
treasure  than  was  originally  sent  out  to  purchase  then 
Mr.  Mun  compares  this  operation  of  foreign  trade  t«  ti 
seed-time  and  harvest  of  agriculture.  "If  we  only  beholi 
says  he,  "the actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed-dmi 
when  he  casteth  away  much  good  com  into  the  groond,  * 
shall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a  husbaadma; 
But  when  we  consider  Ma  labours  in  the  harvest,  whii^ 
the  end  of  bis  endeavours,  we  shall  find  the  worSMH 
plentiful  increase  of  his  actions."  H 

They  represented,  secondly,  that  this  prohibition  ^| 
not  hiiider  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  wfai^| 
account  of  the  smallness  of  their  bulk  in  proport^f 
their  value,  could  easily  be  smuggled  abroad.  IDi^H 
exportation  could  only  be  prevented  by  a  proper  atl^H 
to,  what  they  called,  the  balance  of  trade.  That  wIl^H 
country  exported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  impaJ^B 
balance  became  due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  WDI^^H 
necessarily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and  ther^H 
creased  the  quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  kingdomi^l 
that  when  it  imported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  e]^^| 
a  contrary  balance  became  due  to  foreign  nationa^^f 
was  necessarily  paid  to  them  in  the  same  manneJH 
thereby  diminished  that  quantity.     That  in  this  ^H 
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">it  the  exportation  of  those  metals  could  not  ^ 
it  only  by  making  it  more  dangerous,  render  it  more 
^ve.  Tba,t  the  exchange  waa  thereby  turned  more 
iBt  the  country  which  owed  the  balance,  than  it  other- 
might  have  been ;  the  merchant  who  purchased  a  bill 
1  the  foreign  country  being  obliged  to  pay  the  banker 
sold  it,  not  only  for  the  natural  risk,  trouble  and 
nee  of  sending  the  money  thither,  but  for  the  estra- 
lary  risk  arising  from  the  prohibition.  But  that  the 
( the  eschange  was  againat  any  country,  the  more  the 
Qce  of  trade  became  necessarily  against  it ;  the  money 
lat  country  becoming  necessarily  of  bo  much  less 
a,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the 
oce  was  due.  That  if  the  eschange  between  England 
Holland,  for  example,  was  five  per  cent,  against 
land,  it  would  require  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of 
r  in  England  to  purchase  a  hill  for  a  hundred  ounces 
ilver  in  Holland :  that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of 
r  in  England,  therefore,  would  he  worth  only  a 
ired  ounces  of  silver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchase 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  Dutch  goods  :  but  that  a 
Ired  ounces  of  silver  in  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would 
Orth  a  hnndred  and  five  ounces  in  England,  and  would 
ibaae  a  proportionable  quantity  of  English  goods  :  that 
English  goods  which  were  sold  to  Holland  would  be 
BO  much  cheaper ;  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were 
to  England,  so  much  dearer,  by  the  difEereace  of  the 
B<ng« ;  that  the  one  would  draw  so  much  less  Dutch 
ey  to  England,  and  the  other  so  much  more  English 
Iff  to  Holland,  as  this  difference  amounted  to :  and 
the  balance  of  trade,  therefore,  would  necessarily  be 
gtuch  more  against  England,  and  would  require  a 
tor  balance  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  exported  to 
and. 

oose  arguments  were  partly  solid  and  partly  sophistical. 
J  were  solid  so  far  as  they  asserted  that  the  exporta- 
irf  gold  and  silver  in  trade  might  frequently  be  advan- 
tm  to  the  country.  They  were  solid  too,  in  asserting 
■ao  prohibition  could  prevent  their  exportation,  when 
ite  people  found  any  advantage  in  exporting  them, 
they  were  sophistical  in  supposing,  that  either  to  pre- 
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serve  or  to  auginont  the  quantity  of  those  metah  required 
more  the  attention  of  government,  than  to  preserve  or  to 
augment  the  qnantity  of  any  other  useful  commoditiea, 
which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  such  &ttentioii, 
never  fails  to  supply  in  the  proper  quantity.  They  were 
eophiatical  too,  perhaps,  in  asserting  that  the  high  price  of 
exchange  necessarily  increased,  what  they  called,  the  m- 
fftTourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occasioned  the  exportation 
of  a  fp'eater  quantity  of  )^oId  and  silver.  That  high  price, 
indeed,  was  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  merchante 
who  had  any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries,  They 
paid  so  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  banten 
granted  them  upon  those  countries.  But  though  the  rist 
arising  from  the  prohibition  might  occasion  some  eitn- 
ordinary  expense  to  the  bankers,  it  would  not  necessarily 
cam  any  more  money  out  of  the  country.  This  erpence 
would  generally  be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  smuggling 
the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  aeldoni  occasion  the  expor- 
tation of  a  single  sixpence  beyond  the  precise  sum  drawn 
for.  The  high  price  of  exchange  too  would  naturally  dis- 
pose the  merchants  to  endeavour  to  make  their  exprati 
nearly  balance  their  imports,  in  order  that  they  mi^ 
have  this  high  exchange  to  pay  upon  as  small  a  sum  u 
possible,  The  high  price  of  exchange,  besides,  muat  neces- 
sarily have  operated  as  a  tax,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreim 
goods,  and  thereby  diminialung  their  consumption.  It 
would  tend,  therefore,  not  to  increase,  but  to  diminiBh, 
what  they  called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and 
consequently  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  those  arguments  oonvinoed 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  They  were 
addressed  by  merchants  to  parliaments,  and  to  thecoiuuili 
of  princea,  to  noblea,  and  to  eonntiy  gentlemen ;  by  those 
who  were  supposed  to  understand  trade,  to  those  who 
were  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter.  That  foreign  trade  enridied  the  country,  ex- 
perience demonstrated  to  the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  to  the  merchants ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manaei, 
none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew  perfectly 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  themselves.  It  was  their 
business  to  know  it.     But  to  know  in  what   manner  it 
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6^  the  country,  was  no  pa^  of  Iheir  bufiiiiesB.  The 
^b  never  came  into  their  coHside  ration,  but  when  they 
"icaaion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  some  change  m 
'■I'B  relating  to  foreign  trade.  It  then  became  neces- 
to  Bay  Bomething  about  the  beneficial  effecta  of  foreign 
,  ani  the  manner  in  which  those  effects  were  ob- 
ted  hy  the  laws  as  they  then  stood.  To  the  judges 
*ere  to  decide  the  business,  it  appeared  a  most  satis- 
fy account  of  the  matter,  when  they  were  told  that 
ja  trade  brought  money  into  the  country,  but  that  the 
in  question  hindered  it  from  bringing  so  much  as  it 
wise  would  do.  Those  arguments  therefore  produced 
dahed-for  effect.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
fllver  was  in  France  and  England  confined  to  the  coin 
oae  respectiTs  coimtries.  The  eiport-ation  of  foreign 
and  of  bullion  was  made  free,  In  Holland,  and  in 
other  places,  this  liberty  was  ertended  even  to  the 
of  the  country.  The  attention  of  government  was 
id  away  from  guarding  against  the  exportation  of 
and  silver,  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  trade,  as 
nly  cause  which  could  occasion  any  augmentation  or 
lution  of  those  metals.  From  one  fruitless  care  it 
turned  away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate, 
1  more  embarrassing,  and  just  equally  fruitless, 
title  of  Mun's  boob,  England's  Treasure  in  Foreign 
e,  became  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  political 
omy,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  other  com- 
ial  countries.  Tie  inland  or  home  trade,  the  most 
rtant  of  all,  the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords 
Teatest  revenue,  and  creates  the  greatest  employment 
e  people  of  the  country,  was  considered  as  subsidiary 
to  foreign  trade.  It  neither  brought  money  into  the 
by,  it  was  said,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country 
fore  could  never  become  either  richer  or  poorer  by 
IB  of  it,  except  so  far  as  its  prosperity  or  decay 
it  indirectly  influence  the  state  of  foreign  trade, 
country  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  must  un- 
tedly  draw  its  gold  and  silver  from  foreign  coun- 
,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  that  has  no  vineyards  of 
wa  must  draw  its  wines.  It  does  not  seem  necessary, 
iver,  that  the  attention  of  government  should  be  more 
T  r 


turned  towards  the  one  than  towards  the  other  object, 
country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  will  always  get 
the  wine  which  it  has  occasion  for ;  and  a  country  that  liw 
wherewithal  to  buy  gold  and  silver,  will  never  be  in  vaxt 
of  those  metals.  They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  priw 
like  all  other  commodities,  and  as  they  are  the  price  of  all 
other  commodities,  so  all  other  commodities  are  the  price 
of  those  metals.  We  trust  with  perfect  security  that  ti» 
freedom  of  trade,  without  any  attention  of  government,  will 
always  supply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occasion 
for:  and  we  may  trust  with  equal  security  that  it  will 
always  supply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  we  ea 
afford  to  purchase  or  to  employ,  either  in  circulating  oi 
commodities,  or  in  other  uses. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human  industrr 
can  either  purchase  or  produce,  naturally  regulates  itself  in 
every  country  according  to  the  effectual  demand,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  of  those  who  are  mlliTig  to  pay  the  whole 
rent,  labour  and  profits  which  must  be  paid  in  order  l« 
prepare  and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no  commodities 
regulate  themselves  more  easily  or  more  exactly  according 
to  this  effectual  demand  than  gold  and  silver ;  because,  on 
account  of  the  small  bulk  and  great  value  of  those  metals, 
no  commodities  can  be  more  easily  transported  from  one 
place  to  another,  from  the  places  where  they  are  cheap,  U 
those  where  they  are  dear,  from  the  places  where  thayej. 
ceed,  to  those  where  they  fall  short  of  this  effe^ual 
demand.  If  there  were  in  England,  for  example,  an  eflee- 
tual  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  padnt- 
boat  could  briug  from  Lisbon,  or  from  wherever  else  itm 
to  be  had,  fifty  tuna  of  gold,  which  could  be  coined  into 
more  than  five  millions  of  guineas.  But  if  there  irereMi 
effectual  demand  for  grain  to  the  same  value,  to  import  it 
would  require,  at  five  guineas  a  tun,  a  million  of  tuns  o( 
shipping,  or  a  thousand  ships  of  a  thousand  tuas  tajik' 
The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  sufficient, 
/"  When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported  into  «1, 
/  country  exceeds  the  efTectual  demand,  no  vigilance  of 
I  government  can  prevent  their  exportation.  All  the  «M- 
V  guinary  laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  able  to  Iwe'p  I 
lieir  gold  and  silver  at  bome.    The  continual  importation* 
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a  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  effectual  demand  of  those 
atries,  and  sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there  below 
;  in  the  neighbouring  countries.     If,  on  the  contrary,  in 

particular  country  their  quantity  fell  short  of  the 
etual  demand,  bo  as  to  raise  their  price  above  that  of  the 
[labouring  countries,  the  govermnent  would  have  no 
lAion  to  take  anypaina  to  impori;  them.  If  it  were  even 
ake  pains  to  prevent  their  iiaporiiation,  it  would  not  be 
)  to  effectuate  it.     Those  metals,  when  the  Spartans 

got  wherewithal  to  purchase  them,  broke  through  all 

barriera  which  the  laws  of  Lycui^s  opposed  to  their 
nfice  into  Lacedemon.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  the 
;om8  are  not  able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas 
he  l>ut«h  and  Gottenburgh  East  India  companies ;  he- 
ae  somewhat  cheaper  than  those  of  the  British  company. 
Dund  of  tea,,  however,  is  about  a  hundred  times  the  bulk 
ine  of  the  highest  prices,  sixteen  shillings,  that  ia  com- 
ily  paid  for  it  in  silver,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
es  the  bulk  of  the  same  price  in  gold,  and  consequently 
;  BO  many  times  more  difficult  to  smuggle, 
t  is  partly  owing  to  the  easy  transportation  of  gold  and 
er  from  the  places  where  they  abound  to  those  where 
f  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of  those  metala  does  not 
tuate  continually  like  that  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
imodities,  which  are  hindered  by  their  bulk  from  shift- 

iheir  aitaation,  when  the  market  happens  to  be  either 
r  or  under-stocked  with  them.  The  price  of  those 
jala,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  exempted  from  Tariation, 

the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  generally  alow, 
dual,  and  uniform.  In  Europe,  for  example,  it  ia  aup- 
ed,  without  much  foundation,  perhaps,  that,  during  the 
rse  of  the  present  and  preceding  century,  they  have  been 
atantly,  but  gradually,  sinking  in  their  value,  on  account 
the  continual  importations  from  the  Spanish  West 
iea.  But  to  make  any  sudden  change  in  the  price  of 
3.  and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  at  once,  sensibly  and 
larkably,  the  money  price  of  all  other  commoditiea,  re- 
rea  Buch  a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occasioned  by 

discovery  of  America. 

i,  notwithstanding  all  this,  gold  and  silver  should  at  any 
e  faH  short  in  a  country  which  has  wherewithal  to  puv- 
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chase  them,  there  are  more  espedienta  for  supplying  their 
place,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  commodity.  If  th« 
materials  of  maaufacture  are  wanted,  industry  must  atop. 
If  proviaioDB  are  wanted,  the  people  must  Btarve.  But  if 
money  is  wanted,  bai-ter  will  supply  ita  place,  though  with 
a  good  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and  Belling  upun 
credit,  and  the  difEerent  dealers  compensating  their  credits 
with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a  year,  will  supplj 
it  with  less  inuonveniency.  A  well  regulated  paper  monw 
will  supply  it,  not  only  without  any  inconveniency,  hut,  in 
some  caaes,  with  some  advantages.  Upon  every  accoost 
therefore,  the  attention  of  government  never  was  so  no- 
necesearily  employed,  aa  when  directed  to  watch  over  iht 
preservation,  or  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  as; 
country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than  that  of  % 
scarcity  of  money.  Money,  lite  wine.  m.uBt  always  be 
scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  il. 
nor  credit  to  borrow  it.  Those  who  have  either,  will  seldom 
be  in  want  either  of  the  money,  or  of  the  wine  which  thsj 
have  occasion  for.  This  complaint,  however,  of  the  Bcanat' 
of  money,  is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  spena- 
thrif  ts.  It  is  sometimes  general  through  a  whole  meratii< 
tile  town,  and  the  country  in  ita  neighbourhood.  0»ff- 
trading  is  the  common  cause  of  it.  Sober  men,  vlu» 
projects  have  been  disproportioned  to  their  capitals,  areU 
likely  to  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  money,  nor  credit 
to  borrow  it,  as  prodigals  whose  espence  has  been  dispro- 
portioned to  their  revenue.  Before  their  projects  can  b« 
brought  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone,  and  their  credit  willi 
it.  They  run  about  everywhere  to  borrow  money,  ifA 
everybody  tells  them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Ew> 
such  general  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money  do  DOt 
itlwayB  prove  that  the  usual  number  of  gold  and  hItbt 
pieces  are  not  circulating  in  the  country,  but  that  miiif 
people  want  those  pieces  who  have  nothing  to  give  for  thim- 
When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be  greater  thau  orii' 
nary,  over  trading  becomes  a  general  error  both  aiiiAi>$l 
L'reat  and  small  dealers.  They  do  not  always  send  tnoR 
niouey  abroad  than  usual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit, ' 
aL  home  and  abroad,  an  unusual  quantity  of  goods,  wl 


'  Bend  to  some  distant  market,  in  boi)es  thiit  the 
ma  will  come  m  before  the  demand  for  payment.  The 
and  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they  have  nothing 
land,  with  which  they  can  either  purchase  money,  or 
solid  security  for  borrowing'.  It  is  not  any  scarcity  of 
1  and  silver,  hut  the  difficulty  which  such  people  find 
orrowing.  and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting  pay- 
t,  that  occasions  the  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity 

:  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  seriously  to  prove, 
wealth  does  not  consist  in  money,  or  in  gold  and 
(r ;  but  in  what  money  purchases,  and  is  valuable  only 
purchasing.  Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of  i 
national  capital ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  it  ( 
irally  makes  but  a  small  part,  and  always  the  most/ 
rofilible  part  of  it. 

;  is  not  because  wealth  consists  more  essentially  in 
ley  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it  generally 
e  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than  to  buy  money 
1  goods;  but  because  money  is  the  known  and  eata- 
lied  instrument  of  commerce,  for  which  everything  is 
lily  given  in  exchange,  but  which  is  not  always  with 
il  readiness  to  be  got  in  exchange  for  everything.  Tlie 
iter  part  of  goods  besides  are  more  perishable  than 
.ey,  and  he  may  frequently  sustain  a  much  greater  loss 
leeping  them.  "When  hia  goods  are  upon  hand  too,  he 
lOre  liable  to  such  demands  for  money  as  he  may  not  be 
to  answer,  than  when  he  has  got  their  price  in  his 
jrs.  Over  and  above  all  this,  his  profit  arises  more 
otly  from  selling  than  from  buying,  and  he  is  upon  all 
le  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious  to  exchange 
goods  for  money,  than  his  money  for  goods.  But 
igh  a  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in 
warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  mined  by  not  being  able 
eU  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  liable  to  the 
e  accident.  The  whole  capital  of  a  merchant  frequently 
BBts  in  perishable  goods  destined  for  purchasing  money. 
I  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
i  and  labour  of  a  country  which  can  ever  be  destined 
purchasing  gold  and  silver  from  their  neighbours.  The 
greater  part  is  circulated  and  consumed  among  them- 


selves;  and  e-ven  of  the  surplus  wlueh  is  sent  abroad,  th> 
greater  part  is  generally  destined  for  the  purchase  of  otter 
foreign  goods.  Though  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  conld 
not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  destined  to  purchaM 
them,  the  nation  woiild  not  be  ruined.  It  might,  indeed, 
suffer  some  loss  and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced  upon 
some  of  those  expedients  which  are  necessary  for  supplying 
the  place  of  money.  The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour,  however,  would  be  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,  as  usual,  because  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  sanw 
consumable  capital  would  be  employed  in  maintaining  it 
And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw  money  so  readily  u 
money  draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw  it  mow 
necessarily  than  even  it  draws  them.  Goods  can  son 
many  other  purposes  besides  purchasing  money,  but  montj 
can  serve  no  other  purpose  besides  purchasing  goods. 
Money,  therefore,  necessarily  runs  after  goods,  but  goods 
do  not  always  or  necessarily  run  after  money.  The  man 
who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  to  sell  again,  but  tn- 
quently  to  use  or  to  consume ;  whereas  he  who  sells,  aln^l 
means  to  buy  again.  The  one  may  frequently  have  doM 
the  whole,  but  the  other  can  never  have  done  more  than  the 
one-half  of  his  business.  It  is  not  for  its  own  sake  that 
men  desire  money,  but  for  the  sake  of  what  they  can  pur- 
chase with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  said,  are  soon  destroyed; 
whereas  gold  and  silver  are  of  a  more  durable  nature,  and, 
were  it  not  for  this  continual  exportation,  might  be  accu- 
mulated for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation 
of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  ii 
pretended,  can  be  more  disadvantageous  to  any  countij, 
than  the  trade  which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  such  lad- 
ing for  such  perishable  commodities.  We  do  not,  however, 
reckon  tliat  trade  disadvantageous  which  consists  in 
exchange  of  the  hardware  of  England  for  the  wine 
Prance;  and  yet  hardware  is  a  very  durable  cominodirt, 
and  were  it  not  for  this  continual  exportation,  might  too  » 
accumulated  for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augment*- 
tion  of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But  it  readily 
occurs  that  the  number  of  such  utensils  is  in  every  c«unt^ 
necessarily  limited  by  tho  use  which  there  is  for  them ;  tint 
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ould  be  absiinl  to  ba,ve  more  pots  and  pana  than  were 
isstuy  for  cooking  the  victuala  usually  consumed  there ; 
that  if  the  qutmtitj''  of  victuals  ■were  to  increase,  the 
ilier  of  pots  and  paua  would  readily  increase  along  with 
I  part  of  the  increased  quantity  of  victuals  being  em- 
'fid  in  purchasing  them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional 
iber  of  workmen  whose  business  it  waa  to  make  them. 
ihould  as  readily  occur  that  tbe  quantity  of  gold  and 
er  ifl  in  every  country  limited  by  the  use  which  there  is 
those  m.etalai  that  their  use  consists  in  circulating 
imoditiea  as  coin,  and  in  affording  a  species  of  houshold 
litnre  as  plate ;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every 
ntiy  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commodities  which 
to  be  circulated  by  it:  increase  that  value,  and  imme- 
tely  a  part  of  it  will  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase,  wher- 
r  it  ia  to  be  had,  the  additional  quantity  of  coin  requisite 
circulating  them :  that  the  quantity  of  plate  ia  regulated 
the  number  and  wealth  of  those  private  families  who 
IBB  to  indulge  themselves  in  that  sort  of  magnificence : 
rease  the  number  and  wealth  of  such  families,  and  a 
t  of  this  increased  wealth  will  most  probably  be  em- 
yed  in  purchasing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  an 
[itional  quantity  of  plate :  that  to  attempt  to  increase 
I  wealth  of  any  country,  either  by  introducing  or  by  de- 
ling in  it  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  is 
Bibsurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  increase  the  good 
ler  of  private  famihes,  by  obliging  them  to  keep  an  un- 
iessary  number  of  kitchen  utensils.  As  the  expence  of 
rchasing  those  unnecessary  utensils  would  diminish  in- 
ad  of  inareasiDg  either  the  quantity  or  goodness  of  the 
oily  provisions ;  so  the  expence  of  purchasing  an  un- 
sessary  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  must,  in  every 
mtry,  as  necessarily  diminish  the  wealth  which  feeds, 
thea,  and  lodges,  which  maintains  and  employs  the 
^le.  Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or 
plate,  are  utensils,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  much  aa 
!  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  Increase  the  use  for  them, 
teaae  the  consumable  com.modities  which  are  to  be 
cnlated,  managed,  and  prepared  by  means  of  them,  and 
I  will  infalhbly  increase  the  quantity;  but  if  you 
empt,  by  extraordinary  means,  to  increase  the  quantity. 
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you  will  B,B  infallibly  diminish  tbe  use  and  even  tlie 
quantity  too,  which  in  those  metals  can  never  be  greater 
than  what  the  use  requires.  Were  they  ever  l«  be  accn- 
miilated  beyond  this  quantity,  their  transportation  is  bo 
easy,  and  the  loss  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and 
unemployed  so  great,  that  no  law  eould  prevent  ther 
being  immediately  sent  oat  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  accomulate  gold  and  silrer, 
in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and 
to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  distant  countries.  Fleets 
and  armies  are  maintained,  not  with  gold  and  sUver,  but 
with  cousumable  goods.  The  nation  which,  from  the 
annual  produce  of  its  domestic  industry,  from  the  anniul 
revenue  arising  out  of  its  lands,  labour,  and  consumaWe 
stock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchase  those  consumaUe 
goods  in  distant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  nation  may  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  as 
army  in  a  distant  country  three  different  ways ;  by  send- 
ing abroad  either,  first,  some  part  of  its  accumulated  goU 
and  silver;  or  secondly,  some  part  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  manufactures  ;  or  last  of  all,  some  part  of  its  annual 
rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  silver  which  can  properly  be  considered  M 
BiCcumulated  or  stored  up  in  any  counfay,  may  be  distiEi 
guished  into  three  parts;  first,  the  circulating  moa«j;l 
secondly,  the  plate  of  private  families ;  and  last  of  all,  w) 
money  which  may  have  been  collected  by  many  yeaffl 
parsimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  treasury  of  the  prince. 

It  can  seldom  happen  that  much  can  be  spared  from  tht 
circulating  money  of  the  country  j  because  in  that  there 
can  seldom  be  much  redundancy.  The  value  of  go»i> 
annually  bought  and  sold  in  any  country  requires  a  certaii 
quantity  of  money  to  circulate  and  distribute  them  I" 
their  proper  consumers,  and  can  give  employment  to  tH 
more.  The  channel  of  circulation  necessarUy  draws  ti> 
itself  a  sum  sufficient  to  fill  it,  and  never  admits  any  mons 
Something,  however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  tlii> 
channel  Jn  the  ease  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great  numltf 
of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad,  fewer  are  maintaiiiM 
at  home.  Fewer  goods  are  circulated  there,  and  less 
becomes  necessary  to  circulate  them.     An  ex( 


ntity  of  paper  money,  of  some  sort  or  other  too.  auch 
xchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and  bank  bills  in  England, 
enerally  issued  upon  such  occosiona,  and  by  supplying 
place  of  circulating  gold  and  silver,  gives  an  oppor- 
ity  of  sending  a  greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.  All 
,  however,  could  afiord  but  a  poor  resource  for  main- 
ing  a  foreign  war,  of  great  espence  and  several  years 

he  meltiog  down  the  plate  of  private  fanulies,  haa  upon 
y  occasion  beeu  found  a  still  more  insignificant  one. 
French,  iu  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  did  not 
ve  BO  much  advantage  from  this  expedient  aa  to  corn- 
gate  tbe  loss  of  the  fashion, 

he  accumulated  treasures  of  the  prince  have,  in  former 
!8,  afforded  a  much  greater  and  more  lasting  resource. 
he  present  times,  if  you  escept  the  king  of  Prussia,  to 
;mutate  treasure  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of 
opean  princes, 

he  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of  the 
ent  century,  the  most  expensive,  perhaps,  which  history 
rds,  seem  to  have  had  little  dependency  upon  the 
irtation  either  of  the  circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate 
rivate  familiea,  or  of  the  treasure  of  the  prince.  The 
French  war  cost  Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety 
ions,  including  not  only  the  aeventy-five  milliona  of 
debt  that  was  contracted,  but  the  additional  two 
ings  in  the  pound  land  tax,  and  what  was  annually 
owed  of  the  sinking  fund.  More  than  two-thirda  of 
espence  were  laid  out  in  distant  countries ;  in  Germany, 
nigal,  America,  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  iu 
East  and  West  Indies.  The  kings  of  England  had  no 
mulated  treasure,  We  never  heard  of  any  eitra- 
nary  quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down.  The  cir- 
ting  gold  and  silver  of  the  coiintry  had  not  been 
Ktaed  to  exceed  eighteen  millions.  Since  the  late  re- 
&ge  of  the  gold,  however,  it  ia  believed  to  have  been  a 
I  deal  under-rated.  Let  ua  suppose,  therefore,  accord- 
'o  the  most  exa^erated  computation  which  I  remember 
*ve  either  seen  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  silver 
ther,  it  amounted  to  thirty  millions.  Had  the  war 
.  carried  on,  by  means  of  our  money,  the  whole  of  it 
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must,  even,  according  .to  tbia  computation,  have  beena 
out  and  returned  again  at  least  twice,  in  a  pericn 
between  six  and  seven  years.  Should  thia  be  suppoaei 
wovild  afford  tlie  moBt  decisive  arguuient  to  demoogfi 
how  imneceaaarj  it  is  for  government  to  watch  o\'er9 
preservation  of  money,  since  upon  tliifl  supposition  j 
whole  money  of  the  country  must  have  gone  from  Jti 
returned  to  it  again,  two  different  times  in  so  ehoif 
period,  without  anybody's  knowing  anything  of  the  ni 
The  channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared  d 
empty  than  usual  during  any  part  of  this  period. 
people  wanted  money  who  hid  wherewithal  to  pay  fi. 
The  profits  of  foreijjn  trade,  indeed,  were  greater  1 
usual  during  the  whole  war;  hut  especially  towat' 
end  of  it.  This  occasioned,  what  it  always  occasi 
general  over-trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain;  ■ 
this  again  occasioned  the  usual  complaint  of  the  a 
of  money,  which  always  follows  over-trading, 
people  wanted  it,  who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  1 
nor  credit  to  borrow  it ;  and  because  the  debtors  foul 
difficult  to  borrow,  the  creditors  found  it  difficult  to| 
payment.  Gk>ld  aud  silver,  however,  were  generally  tl 
haid  for  their  value,  by  those  who  had  that  value  to  || 
for  them. 

The  enormous  expence  of  the  late  war,  therefore,  n 
have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  eiportatio: 
and  silver,  but  by  that  of  British  commodities  of  • 
kind  or  other.     When  the  government,  or  those  who  Si 
under  them,  contracted  with  a  merchant  for  a 
to  some  foreign  country,  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to  1 
pay  his  foreign  correspondent,  upon  whom  he  had  granltd  I 
a  bill,  by  sending  abroad  rather  commodities  than  gii  J 
and  silver.     If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  wewif 
in  demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  t 
them  to  some  other  country,  in  which  he  could  pui 
bill  upon  that  country.    The  transportatio 
when  properly  suited  to  the  market,  is  always  ati 
with  a  considerable  profit ;  whereas  that  of  gold  and  b 
is  scarce  ever  attended  with  any.     When  those  met ' 
sent  abroad  in  order  to  purchase  foreign  commodities  I 
merchant's  profit  arises,  not  from  the  purchase,  but  fi 
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ale  of  the  returns.  But  wheu  they  are  sent  abroad 
ily  to  pay  a  debt,  lie  geta  no  returns,  and  conaequeiitly 
rofit.  He  naturally,  therefore,  exerts  hia  inTention  to 
out  a  way  o£  paying  his  foreign  debts,  rather  by  the 
rta.tion  of  uoinmodities  than  by  that  of  gold  and  silver. 
great  quantity  of  Eritiab  goods  exported  during  the 
ae  of  the  late  war,  without  bringing  hack  any  retnma, 
jeordingly  remarked  by  the  author  of  The  Present 
e  of  the  Nation, 

»ides  the  three  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  above  men- 
id,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial  countries  a  good 
of  bullion  alternately  imported  and  exported  for  the 
loses  of  foreign  trade.  This  bullion,  as  it  circulates 
ng  different  commercial  countries  in  the  same  manner 
le  national  coin  circulates  in  every  particular  countrvt 
be  considered  as  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile 
ibtic.  The  national  coin  receives  its  movement  and 
::!tion  from  the  commodities  circulated  within  the 
incts  of  each  particular  country:  the  money  of  the 
cantile  republic,  from  those  circulated  between  diffe- 
countriea.  Both  are  employed  in  facilitating  ei- 
iges,  the  one  between  different  individuals  of  the 
e,  the  other  between  those  of  different  nations.  Part 
hia  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic  may  have 
I,  and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  late 
,  In  time  of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
>  a  movement  and  direction  should  be  impressed  upon 
iifferent  from  what  it  usually  follows  in  profound 
X;  that  it  should  circulate  more  about  the  seat  of  the 
,  and  be  more  employed  in  purchasing  there,  and  in 
neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and  provisiona  of  the 
a^nt  armies.  But  whatever  part  of  this  money  of  the 
cantile  republic  Great  Britain  may  have  annually  em- 
red  in  this  manner,  it  must  have  been  annually  pur- 
sed, either  with  Britisli  commodities,  or  with  something 
that  had  been  purchased  with  them  ;  which  still  bring 
)ai:k  to  commodities,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
labour  of  the  country,  as  the  ultimate  resources  which 
bled  ua  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed  to 
pose,  that  so  great  an  annual  espence  must  have  been 
layed  from  a  great  annual  produce.     The  expence  of 


1761,  for  example,  amounted  to  more  than  nineteen  niillidwi 
No  accumulation  could  have  supported  bo  great  an  annual 
profusion.  There  is  no  annua!  produce  even  of  gold  and 
silver  wliich  could  have  supported  it.  The  whole  goH  a^ 
silver  annually  imported  into  both.  Spain  and  Portugd 
according  to  the  best  accounts,  does  not  commonly  mod 
exceed  six  millions  sterling,  which,  in  some  years,  would 
scarce  have  paid  four  months  eipeuce  of  the  lat«  war. 

G?he  commodities  most  proper  for  being  transported  W 
distant  countries,  in  order  to  purchase  there,  either  tlM 
pay  and  provisionB  of  an  army,  or  some  part  of  the  inowi 
of  the  mercantile  republic  to  be  employed  iu  purcharaig 
them,  seem  to  be  the  finer  and  more  improved  mann* 
turea ;  euch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  small  hulk, 
can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great  distance  at 
expence.     A  country  whose  industry   produces 
annual  surplus  of  such  manufactures,  which  are 
eitported  to  foreign  countries,  may  carry  on  for  many 
a  very  expensive  foreign  war,  without  either  exportuii 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  or  even 
BJiy  such  quantity  to  export.     A  considerable  part 
annual  surplus  of  its  manufactures  must,  indeed,  in' 
case  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  returns 
country,  though  it  does  to  the  merchant ;  the  govemi 
purchasing  of  the  merchant  his  bills  upon  foreign 
in  order  to  purchase  there  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
army.     Some   part  of  this  surplus,  however,   may  stiB 
continue  to  bring  back  a  return.      The   manufacturers 
during  the  war,  will  have  a  double  demand  upon  tb«ii, 
and  be  called  upon,  first,  to  wort  up  goods  to  be  sent 
abroad,  for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countriw 
for  the  pay  and  provisions  of  the  army  ;  and,  secondly,  U 
■worli  up  such  as  are  necessary  for  purchasing  the  comioffl 
returns  that  had  usually  been  consumed  in  the  countiT- 
In  the  midst  o£  the  most  destructive  foreign  war,  theW- 
fore,    the   greater  part  of  manufactures  may  frequently 
tiourish  greatly;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decli» 
on  the  return  of  the  peace.     They  may  flourish  amidst  ih 
ruin  of  their  country,  and  b^n  to  decay  upon  the  retnn 
of  its  prosperity,     ITie  different  state  of  many  diSs'"* 
branches  of  the  British  manufactures  during  t^  late 
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for  Home  time  after  the  ptiuce,  iiia.y  serve  aa  an  iUue- 
in  of  what  has  been  just  aow  said. 
>  foreign  war  of  great  espence  or  duration  cotild 
Bniently  be  carried  on  by  the  esportartion  of  the  rude 
uce  of  the  soil.  The  espeuce  of  sending  Bucb  a 
,titj  of  it  to  a  foreign  country  as  might  purcbase  tbe 
md  provisions  of  an  army,  would  be  too  great.  Pew 
tries  too  produce  much  more  rude  produce  than  what 
fficient  for  the  aubsistence  of  tbelr  own  inhabitants. 
and  abroad  any  great  quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would 
1  send  abroad  a  part  of  the  neeeHsary  Bubaietence  of 
eople.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  exportation  of  manu- 
irea.  The  maintenance  of  the  people  etaployed  in 
L  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the  surpluB  part  of  their 
:  is  exported.  Mr.  Hume  frequently  taies  notice  of 
nability  of  the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on, 
out  interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration. 
English,  in  those  days,  had  nothiag  wherewithal  to 
hase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  their  armies  in  foreign 
tries,  but  either  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  of  which 
maiderable  part  could  be  spared  from  the  home  con- 
jtion,  or  a  few  manufactures  of  the  coarsest  kind,  of 
b,  ae  well  as  of  the  rude  |ffoduce,  the  transportation 
too  expensive.  This  inability  did  not  arise  from  the 
i  of  money,  but  of  the  finer  and  more  improved 
iifactures.  Buying  and  selling  was  transacted  by 
IS  of  money  in  England  then,  as  well  as  now.  The 
,tity  of  circulating  money  must  have  borne  the  same 
Qrtion  to  the  number  and  value  of  purchases  and 

usually  transacted  at  that  time,  which  it  does  to 
i  transacted  at  present ;  or  rather  it  must  have  borne 
eater  proportion  because  there  was  then  no  paper, 
b  now  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of 

and  silver.  Among  nations  to  whom  commerce 
manufactures  are  little  known,  the  sovereign,  upon 
^ordinary  occasions,  can  seldom  draw  any  considerable 
rom  his  subjects,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  explained 
kher.  It  is  in  such  countries,  therefore,  that  he 
tally  endeavours  to  accumulate  a  treastire,  as  the  only 
iTce  against  such  emergencies.  Independent  of  this 
»ity,he  is  in  such  a  situation  naturally  disposed  to  the 
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parsimony  requisite  for  accuniuliition.  In  that 
state,  the  eipence  evea  of  a  sovereign  ia  not 
the  Tanitj  which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of 
ia  employed  in  bounty  to  hia  tenants,  and  hospiti 
retainers.  But  bounty  and  hospitality  very  seldoiSi 
eitraTH^nce ;  though  vanity  almost  always  does. 
Tartar  chief,  accordingly,  haa  a  treasure.  The  tres 
Mazepa,  chief  of  the  Cossa^s  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
ally  of  Charles  the  Jtlith,  are  said  to  have  been  rei 
The  French  tings  of  the  Merovingian  race  had  all  ti 
When  they  divided  their  kingdom  among  their  diil 
children,  they  divided  their  treasnre  too.  The  ! 
princes,  and  the  firat.  kings  after  the  conquest,  eeen 
wise  to  have  accumulated  treasures.  The  first  exp) 
every  new  reign  waa  commonly  to  seize  the  treasury 
preceding  king,  aa  the  moat  essential  measure  for  n 
the  auccession.  The  sovereigna  of  improved  ani 
mercial  countriea  are  not  under  the  same  neceai 
accumulating  treaaurea,  because  they  can  generally 
from,  their  subjects  extraordinary  aids  upon  extracc 
occasions.  They  are  likewise  less  diapoaed  to  do  eo. 
naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  follow  the  mods  ■ 
times,  ajid  their  expence  cornea  to  be  regulated  bytll 
eitravagajit  vanity  which  directs  that  of  all  the  othd 
proprietors  in  their  dominions.  The  insignificant  paj 
of  Uieir  court  becomes  every  day  more  brilliant,  li 
eipence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation,  b 
quently  encroachea  upon  the  funds  destined  fot| 
necessary  eipences.  What  Dercyllidas  said  of  the  dj 
Persia,  may  be  applied  to  that  of  several  European  | 
that  he  saw  there  much  splendor  but  little  stren^ 
many  servants  but  few  soldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  the  pd 
much  lesa  the  sole  benefit  which  a  nation  derives  fl 
foreign  trade.  Between  whatever  places  foreign  t 
carried  on,  they  all  of  them  derive  two  distinct  1 
from  it.  It  carries  out  that  surplus  part  of  the  pra 
their  land  and  labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
them,  and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  something  i 
which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to  HkO* 
fluities,  by  exchanging  them  for  something  else,  wUI 
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t£y  a  part  o£  their  wants,  and  increase  their  enjoy- 
,tB.  By  meajiB  of  it,  the  narroivnesB  of  the  home 
ket  does  not  hinder  the  division  of  labour  in  any  par- 
lar  branch  of  art  or  manufacture  from  being  carried  to 
highest  perfection.  By  opening  a  more  extensive 
ket  for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 

exceed  the  home  consumption,  it  encourage  them  to 
roTe  its  productive  powers,  and  to  augment  its  annual 
Lnce  to  the  utmost,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  real 
nue  and  wealth  of  the  society.    These  great  and  impor- 

Bervices  foreign  trade  is  continually  occupied  in  per- 
ling,  to  all  the  different  countries  between  which  it  ia 
led  on.    They  all  derive  great  benefit  from  it,  though 

in  which  the  merchant  resides  generally  derives  the 
itest,  as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  supplying  the 
ts,  and  carrying  out  the  superfluities  of  his  own,  tbas 
ny  other  particular  country.  To  import  the  gold  and 
T  which  may  be  wanted,  into  the  countries  which  have 
nines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  businesa  of  foreign 
tnerce.  It  ia,  however,  a  most  insignificant  part  of  it, 
iuntry  which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon  this 
ant,  could  scarce  have  occasion  to  freight  a  ship  in  a 
Qiy. 

ia  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  that  the 
>ve»7  of  America  has  enriched  Europe.  By  the  abun- 
le  of  the  American  mines,  those  metals  have  become 
per.  A  service  of  plate  can  now  be  purchased  for 
it  a  third  part  of  the  com,  or  a  third  part  of  the 
ur,  which  it  would  have  cost  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Ii  the  same  annual  ezpence  of  labour  and  commodities, 
)pe  can  annually  purchase  about  three  times  the  qnan- 
ti  plate  which  it  could  have  purchased  at  that  time. 
when  a  commodity  comes  to  be  sold  for  a  third  part  of 
t  had  been  its  usual  price,  not  only  those  who  purchased 
iore  can  purchase  three  times  their  former  quantity, 
it  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater 
ter  of  purchasers,  perhaps  no  more  than  ten,  perhaps 
lore  than  twenty  times  the  former  number.  So  that 
3  may  be  in  Europe  at  present  not  only  more  than 
9  times,  but  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the 

itity  of  plate  which  would  have  been  in  it,  even  in  its 
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praoit  itale  of  improTemeat,  had  the  discovery  of  ths 
Amskatt  aiaet  nenx  heat  made.  So  far  Europe  has,  no 
doabt,  gained  &  ml  conr^eacr,  though  surely  3  veij 
liiffliBij  cue.  nte  ^ekfness  of  gold  and  silrer  reoden 
tfaoM  MCitali  TtAet  lees  fit  for  the  purposes  of  money  than 
they  vera  beCom.  la  oida  to  make  the  same  puri:hiise«, 
ve  most  load  ooraelTes  with  a  greater  quantitj  of  then, 
■od  emrrf  aboot  a  ahillmg  ia  our  pocket  where  a  grott 
would  have  done  before.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  moal 
brifliiig,  this  incoaTeuiency,  or  the  opposite  conrentettB 
K«tber  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made  any  iM 
essoitial  change  iu  the  state  of  £nrope.  The  disoovnjfl 
America,  however,  <:«tainly  made  a  most  essential  (■ 
Bj  opening  a  uewaudiuexhaustible  market  to  all  the  o(l 
modities  of  Europe,  it  gave  occasion  to  new  divisiaiufl 
labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the  narrow  cM 
of  the  ancient  commerce,  could  never  have  taken  planfl 
-want  of  a  market  to  take  oB  the  greater  part  of  thm  n 
dace.  The  productive  powers  of  labour  were  improved,  fl 
its  produce  increased  in  all  the  different  countries  of  fl 
rope,  and  together  with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealill 
the  inhabitants.  The  cotnmodlties  of  Europe  were  ahH 
all  new  to  America,  and  many  of  those  of  America  ^M 
aew  to  Europe.  A  new  set  of  eicbanges,  therefore.  bM 
to  take  place  which  had  never  been  thought  of  before  il 
which  should  naturally  have  proved  as  advantageous  tail 
new,  as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.  The  sufl 
injustice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event,  which  otM 
to  hare  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and  destmctiv» 
several  of  those  unfortunate  countries.'  ■ 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  ■ 
Cape  of  Qvod  Hope,  which  happened  much  about  the  «■ 
time,  opened,  perhaps,  a  still  more  extensive  range  to  foHl 

'  The  result  of  B  long  exjierience  subseqnenl  to  Attain  Smith'*  d 
liu  Bhown  ihat  Ifae  introduclion  of  Europena  ware*  is  an  nUDitJjifl 
I'urse  lo  sdvo^  and  borbu^iiis  roFcs,  more  especially  of  oovnafl 
mnlern  ulutlentled  goods  of  (he  "great  induslTj."  Cnully  ulH 
jiutice  have,  moreoTer,  prorcd  Ihemselres,  not  accidents,  bat  ijmmB 
nary  accompaniments  of  the  conquest  of  nevr  mnrkets.  The  ivU 
iiseil  (o  simple  anil  natoral  cnnditions  of  life,  resists  the  inipnrtiliaHJ 
Enrapean  "  stioddy.'''  His  i-eeislance  bas  Kt  be  oceFCume,  if  i)ie  rauB 
^'f*  (o  be  retaiaed,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. — En. 
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taierce  than  even  that  of  America,  notwithHtandiiig  the 
.ter  distance.  There  were  but  two  natioEB  in  America., 
ny  reepect  superior  to  aavages,  and  these  were  deetrojed 
ost  as  soon  as  discovered.  The  rest  were  mere  aavagea. 
the  empires  of  China,  Indostan,  Japan,  as  well  as 
ral  others  in  the  Kaet  Indies,  without  having  richer 
ea  of  gold  or  silver,  were  in  every  other  respect  much 
er,  better  cultivated,  and  more  advanced  in  all  arts  and 
:ufacturea  than  either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we 
lid  credit,  what  jilainly  deserves  no  credit,  the  exagge- 
d  accounts  of  the  Spanish  writers,  concerning  the 
ent  state  of  those  empires.  But  rich  and  civilized 
Dns  can  always  exchange  to  a  much  greater  value  with 
another,  than  with  savages  and  barbarians.  Europe, 
ever,  has  hitherto  derived  much  less  advantage  from  its 
merce  with  the  East  Indies,  than  from  that  with 
irica.  The  Portuguese  monopolized  the  East  India 
e  to  themselves  for  about  a  century,  and  it  was  only 
ceetly  and  through  them,  that  the  other  nations  of 
ape  could  either  send  out  or  receive  any  goods  from 
country.  When  the  Dutch,  in  the  b^^ning  of  the 
century,  began  to  encroach  upon  them,  they  vested 
t  whole  East  India  commerce  in  an  exclusive  company, 
English,  French,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed 
;  example,  so  that  no  great  nation  in  Europe  has  ever 
tiad  the  benefit  of  a  free  commerce  to  the  East  Indies, 
rther  reason  need  be  assigned  why  it  has  never  been  bo 
intogeous  as  the  trade  to  America,  which,  between 
wt  every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  is  free 
11  its  Bubjecta.  The  exclusive  privil^es  of  those  East 
a  companies,  their  great  riches,  the  great  favour  and 
ection  which  these  have  procured  them  from  their  re- 
live governments,  have  excited  much  envy  against 
1.  This  envy  hag  frequently  represented  their  trade  as 
jether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
T,  which  it  every  year  exports  from  the  countries  from 
ih  it  is  carried  on,  The  parties  concerned  have  replied, 
thedr  trade,  by  this  continual  exportation  of  silver, 
lit,  indeed,  tend  to  impoverish  Europe  in  general,  but 
the  particular  country  from  which  it  was  carried  on ; 
■use,  by  the  exportation  of  a  part  of  tlie  retimis  to  other 
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European  countries,  it  aimuiitly  brought  Lome  a,  mucb 
grvatei'  quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried  out.  BolJi 
the  objection  and  the  reply  are  founded  in  the  populir 
notion  which  I  have  been  just  now  examining.  It  ia,tncie- 
fore,  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  about  eitheti 
By  the  annual  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies, 
is  probably  somewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than  it  ot 
might  have  been ;  and  coined  aUcer  probably  purcl 
larger  quantity  both  of  labour  and  commoditiea, 
former  of  these  two  efEects  is  a  very  small  loss,  the  latlsr 
very  small  advantage ;  both  too  insignificant  to  deserve  any 

Krt  of  the  public  attention.  The  trade  to  the  East  India, 
opening  a  market  to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  ot, 
what  comea  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  to  the  gold  and  silver 
which  is  purchased  with  those  commodities,  must  necM- 
fiarily  tend  to  increase  the  annual  production  of  European 
commodities,  and  consequently  the  real  wealth  and  reviaiue 
of  Europe.  That  it  has  hitherto  increased  them  bo  httle,ii 
proijably  owing  to  the  restraints  which  it  everywhere  labours 
under. 

I  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  hazard  of  being 
t«diouB,  to  examine  at  fiill  length  this  popular  notdon  tbU 
wealth  coneiatE  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  silver.  Money  in 
common  language,  as  I  have  already  observed,  frequently 
signifies  wealth;  and  this  ambiguity  of  expresedon  Iiu 
rendered  thia  popular  notion  so  famihar  to  us,  that  even 
they,  who  are  convinced  of  ita  abaurdity,  are  very  apt  to 
forget  their  own  principlea,  and  in  the  course  of  thar 
reasoutuga  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  nn- 
deniable  truth.  Some  of  the  beat  English  writtars  uptm 
comtnerce  aet  out  with  observing,  that  the  wealth  of  ft 
country  consists,  not  in  its  gold  and  silver  only,  but  in  its 
lands,  houaea,  and  consumable  goods  of  all  different  kinds. 
In  the  cotirse  of  their  reaaonings,  however,  the  lands, 
houses,  and  consumable  goods  seem  to  slip  out  of  &SI 
memory,  and  the  strain  of  their  argimient  frequently  sup- 
poaes  that  all  wealth  consiata  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  to 
multiply  those  metals  is  the  great  object  of  national  industry 
and  commerce. 

The  two  principlea  being  established,  however,  that 
wealth  consisted  in  gold  aud  silver,  and  that  those  meUis 


uld  be  brought  into  a  country  which  had  no  mines  only 
'  the  balance  of  trade,  or  by  ciporting  to  a  greater  value 
an  it  imported ;  it  neceaaaiily  became  the  great  object  o£ 
litical  (Economy  to  diminiEh  aa  much  as  posaible  the 
portation  of  foreign  goods  for  home  conBumption,  and 

increase  as  much  aa  possible  the  exportation  of  the 
oduce  of  donaestic  industry.     Ita  two  great  engines  for 
riohing  the  country,  therefore,  were  reatrainte  upon  im- 
rtation,  and  encouragements  to  exportation. 
Tlie  restraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds. 
KrBt,  Eeatrainta  upon  the  importation  of  such  foreign 
ods  for  home  consumption  aa  could  be  produced  at  home, 
)m  whateTer  country  they  were  imported. 
Secondly,  Restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of 
noHt  all  kinds  from  those  particular  countries  with  which 
a  lialance  of  trade  waa  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 
Those  different  restraints  consisted  Bometimes  in  high 
ties,  and  sometimes  ii;  absolute  prohibitions. 
Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  by  drawbacks, 
metimeB  by  bounties,  aometlmes  by  advantageous  treaties 

commerce  with  foreign  states,  and  sometimea  by  the 
;ahli8hment  of  colonies  in  distant  countries. 
Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occasions, 
hen  the  home  manufaiCtureB  were  subject  to  any  duty  or 
lase,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  was  frequently 
iva  back  upon  their  exportation;  and  when  foreign 
ods  liable  to  a  duty  were  imported  in  order  to  be  ei- 
rted  again,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was 
nettmes  given  back  upon  auch  exportation. 
Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement  either  of 
He  beginning  manufactiu^s,  or  of  such  sorts  of  industry 

other  kinds  as  were  aupposed  to  deserve  particidar 
four. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particuhir  privi- 
(ea  wBrB  procured  in  some  foreign  state  for  the  goods  and 
irchants  of  the  country,  beyond  what  were  granted  to 
We  of  other  countriea. 

By  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant  countries, 
t  only  particular  privileges,  but  a  monopoly  was  fre- 
Witly  procured  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the 
ontiy  which  established  them. 
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The  two  Borts  of  reBtramta  upon  importatii 
mentioned,  together  witli  these  four  encoTiragementg  to 
exportation,  constitute  the  six  principal  means  by  wliicb 
the  commercial  system  proposes  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  any  country  by  turning  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  favour.  I  shall  consider  each  of  them  in  a. 
particular  chapter,  and  without  taking  much  further  notioe 
of  their  supposed  tendency  to  bring  money  into  the  coimtiy, 
I  shall  examine  chiefly  what  are  Litely  to  be  the  effects  of 
each  of  them  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  industiy. 
According  as  they  tend  either  to  mcrease  or  diminish  the 
value  of  this  annual  produce,  they  must  evidently  tend 
either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  real  wealth  and 
of  the  country. 


BY  restraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by  absola** 
prohibitions,  the  importation  of  such  goods  £r*x*i 
foreign  countries  as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the  monopoly 
of  the  home-martet  is  more  or  less  secured  to  the  domestic 
industry  employed  in  producing  them.  Thus  the  pro- 
hibition of  importing  either  live  cattle  or  salt  provisiol** 
from  foreign  countries  secures  to  the  graziers  of  Gre^' 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  for  butchers'- 
meat.  The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  corxi' 
which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibitio*'' 
give  a  like  advantage  to  the  growers  of  that  eommodifcj- 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  woollenB  >* 
equ^y  favourable  to  the  woollen  manufactures.  The  «1* 
manufacture,  though  altogether  employed  upon  forei^^ 
materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  same  advantage.  iTt'' 
linen  manufacture  has  not  yet  obtained  it,  but  is  maki*=*? 
great  strides  towards  it.  Many  other  sorts  of  manuf^*^' 
tures  have,  in  the  same  manner,  obtained  in  Oreat  Brita^^-"' 
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flither  altogether,  or  very  nearly  a  monopoly  against  their 
countrymsn.  The  variety  of  gooda  of  whidi  the  importa- 
tjon  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited,  either  absolutely,  or 
under  certain  circuniBtanceB,  greatly  eneeeda  what  can 
easily  be  suspected  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
vrith  the  laws  of  the  customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home-market  frequently  gives 
great  encouragement  to  that  particular  apeoiea  of  indiistry 
■which  enjoys  it,  and  frequently  turns  towards  that  em- 
ployment a  greater  share  of  both  the  labour  and  stock  of 
tbe  society  than  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  whether  it  tends  either  to  increase  the 
general  industry  of  the  society,  or  to  give  it  the  moat 
advantageous  direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  bo 
evident. 

fi  The  general  industry  of  the  society  never  can  exceed 
what  the  capital  of  the  society  can  employ.  Aa  the  number 
of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in  employment  by  aoy  par- 
ticular person  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital , 
BO  the  number  of  those  that  can  be  continually  employed 
by  all  the  members  of  a  great  society,  must  hear  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that  society,  and  never 
can  exceed  that  proportion.  No  regulation  of  commerce 
Can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  any  society  beyond 
nhat  its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a  part 
Of  it  into  a  direction  into  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have 

Ene;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  artificial 
rection  is  likely  to  bo  more  advantageous  to  the  society 
an  that  into  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 
Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to  find 
it  the  moat  advantageous    employment    for    whatever 
capital  he  can  command.     It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed, 
md  not  that  of  the  society,  which  he  has  in  view.     But  the 
itudy  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily 
him  to  prefer  that  employment  which  is  moat  advan- 
ageouB  to  the  society. 

t  First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ  his  capital 
near  home  as  he  can,  and  consequently  as  much  as  he 
1  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry;  provided  always 
it  he  can  thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great 
than  the  ordinary  prohts  of  stock. 


wbrfeiabis  cmital,  pmea^  detaradnM  bm  w  brn^ 
pvtbotfccC  tbeKoBii^iMg  goods  vlikJi  he  dertmnW 
tkaHMfatflf  IidMK.a^  of  tl«  LUmd  goods  wtidth 
dotiBei  for  Ast  off  yj^i^yJ-iTy,  to  AmBttzdun :    i 
thopgfa  ftni  ■iiniiiiiilj  n^ieda  kin  to  a  doable  Aaigi 

InMJmg  a»<i  ■■il<m<iiig,  M  vdl  ■■  to  tbe  pajDMntofai 

dstiM  and  oMOBi^  jet  Cor  the  sake  of  1 
of  Idi  costal  ahfaja  mids-  hia  own  new  i 
williiig^  sabmha  to  this  extnordinai^  d 
in  this  ■wMnii'r  that  erorj  coKBtn-  wtoA  h 
ahle  share  of  the  canring  Hade,  bemmea 
porinm,  (M*  gaitral  maiket,  Cor  tlw  goods  of  a 
conDtries  vhoee  trade  it  carries  on. 
order  to  save  a  secood  loading  and  na] 
always  to  seD  in  the  home-market  as  ntodi  of  the  g 
an  those  difFerent  coimtriea  u  be  can,  and  thos.  lo  h 
he  can,  to  conTert  bis  earning  tiade  into  a  foieign  b 
Lieonanmption.     A  meivhant,  in  the  same  mmnjr, 
*n  tbe  foreign  trade  of  ooosomption,  i 


oUects  goods  for  foreign  marketa.  will  always  be  glad. 
tpoD  equal  or  nearly  equal  pro£ts,  to  eell  as  great  a  part  of 
hem  at  home  as  he  can.  He  saves  himself  the  risk  and 
rouble  of  exportation,  when,  so  far  as  he  can,  he  thus 
onTcrta  hifl  foreign  trade  of  consnmption  into  a  home- 
rade.  Home  ia  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  1  maj  say 
»,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
»untrj  are  continually  circulating,  and  towards  which 
hey  are  always  tending,  though  by  particular  causes  they 
aay  8om.etimes  be  driven  off  and  repelled  from  it  towards 
nore  distant  employments.  But  a  capital  employed  in 
he  home-trade,  it  has  already  been,  shown,  necessarily  pats 
nto  m.otion  a  greater  quantity  of  domestic  industry,  and 
[ives  revenue  and  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  the 
nhabitantiB  of  the  country,  than  an.  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption :  and  one  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  has  the  same  advant^e 
JVET  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade. 
[Jpon  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every 
individual  naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the  greatest  support 
to  domestic  industry,  and  to  give  revenue  and  employment 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people  of  his  own  coimtry. 
I  Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his  capital  in  the 
support  of  domestic  industry,  necessarily  endeavours  so 
to  direct  that  industry,  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value. 

The  produce  of  industry  Js  what  it  adds  to  the  subject 

or  materkls  upon  which  it  is  employed.     In  proportion  as 

the  value  of  this  produce  is  great  or  small,  so  wffl  likewise 

be  the  profits  of  the  employer.     But  it  is  only  for  the  sake 

d£  profit  that  any  man  employs  a  capital  in  the  support  of 

industry;  and  he  will  always,  therefore,  endeavour  to  em- 

>loy  it  in  the  support  of  that  industry  of  which  the  produce 

■^  Hkely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  or  to  exchange  for  the 

eateat  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  other  goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  is  always  pre- 

aeely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  vaJue  of  the  whole  annual 

B reduce  of  its  mduatry,  or  rather  is  precisely  the  same 
[ling  with  that  exchangeable  value.  Aa  every  individual, 
therefore,  endeavours  aa  much  aa  he  can  both  to  employ  hia 


capital  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry,  and  t 
direct  that  industiy  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greol 
value;  eveiy  individuHJ  necesearil;  labours  to  renderll 
annaol  revenue  of  the  society  as  great  as  he  can. 
generaUj,  indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote  the  p 
intereGt,  nor  knows  how  much  he  ia  promotiiLg  it,  , 
preferring  the  support  of  domestic  to  ttiat  of  f 
dustry,  he  intends  only  his  own  security  ;  and  by  d 
that  industry  in  such  a  manner  as  its  produce  mt 
the  greatest  value,  he  intends  only  his  own  gain,  a 
'  a  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible  '. 
promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  intention. 
I   18  it  always  the  worse  for  the  society  that  it  was  no  p 
\  it.     By  pursuing  his  own  interest  he  frequently  pro 
\  that  of  the  society  more  effectually  than  when  be  r 
\intends  to  promote  it.     I  have  never  known  much 
jdone  by  those  who  affected  to  trade  for  the  public  goo 
is  an  aiEectation,  indeed,  not  very  common  among 
chants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  employed  in  diasua 
them,  from  it. 

What  ia  the  species  of  domestic  industry  whicb 
capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is  Ul  "^ 
be  of  the  greatest  value,  every  individual,  it  is  eviden 
iu  his  loeaJ  situation,  judge  much  better  than  any  stat 
or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him.     The  statesman  wbdi 
attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  thej 
to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  himst 
a  most  unaecessary  attention,  but  assume  an  ) 
which  could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to  no  sing] 
but  to  no  coimcil  or  senate  whatever,  and  which  w 
where  be  so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
folly  and  presumption  enough  to  fancy  himself  i 
exercise  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  to  the  pro 
of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manoB 
is  in.  some  measure  to  direct  private  people  in  what  n 
they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  and  must,  in 
all  cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulati 
the  produce  of  domestic  can  be  brought  there  as  o 
that  of  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently  Ui 
If  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  ibe  hurtful.     It  * 
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ireiy  prudent  master  of  a  familj-,  never  to  attempt  to 
Ice  at  home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to 
',  The  taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes, 
bnya  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  does  not 
tmpt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  taylor. 
I  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
emploja  those  different  artificerH.  All  of  them  find  it 
their  interest  to  employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way 
rhich  they  have  some  advantage  over  their  neighboiirs, 
1  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is  the 
le  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else 
f  have  occasion  for. 

Flat  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family, 
scarce  he  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign 
atry  can  supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we 
selves  can  make  it,  bett«i-  buy  it  of  them  with  some 
t  of  the  produce  of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a 
'  in  Tj-hich  we  have  some  advantage.  The  general 
astry  of  the  country,  being  always  in  proportion  to  the 
ital  which  employs  it,  wiU  not  thereby  be  diminished, 
nore  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers;  but 
r  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed 
1  the  greatest  advanta^.  It  is  certainly  not  employed 
he  greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  thus  directed  towards 
dtjelit  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The 
IB  <^  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less  dimi- 
led,  vhen  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  producing  com- 
Dties  evidently  of  more  value  than  the  commodity 
sh  it  is  directed  to  produce.  According  to  the  suppo- 
m,  that  commodity  coidd  be  purchased  from  foreign 
itries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It  could, 
efore,  have  been  purchased  with  a  part  only  of  the 
modities,  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling-,  with  a  part  only 
he  price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  industry  em- 
■ed  by  an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at  home, 
it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  course.  The  industry 
Be  country,  tberefore,  is  thus  turned  away  from  a  more 
less  advantageous  employment,  and  the  eichangeable 
8  of  its  annual  produce,  instead  of  being  increased, 
rding  to  the  mtention  of  the  lawgiver,  must  necessarily 
iminished  by  every  such  regulation. 
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By  means  of  bucIi  regulations,  indeed,  b,  particular  mac  b- 
facture  may  Bometimes  be  acquired  sooner  than  it  eoall 
liave  been  otherwise,  and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  mad( 
at  home  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  coiintij. 
But  though  the  industry  of  the  society  may  be  thus  carrieJ 
with  Bdvaatage  into  a  particular  channel  sooner  than 
could  have  been  otherwise,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  '" 
the  sum  totaJ,  either  of  its  industry,  or  of  its  revenue, 
CTer  be  augmented  by  any  such  regulation.     The  indi 
of  the  society  can  augment  only  in  proportion  i 
augments,  and  its  capital  can  augment  only  ii 
to  what  can  be  gradually  saved  out  of  its  re^ 
the  immediate  effect  of  every  such  regulation  is 
its  revenue,  and  what  diminishes  its  revenue 
not  very  likely  to  augment  its  capital  faster  than  it 
have  augmented  of  its  own  accord,  had  both  capiti 
industry  been  left  to  find  out  their  natural  employmi 

Though  for  want  of  auch  regulations  the  society  e 
never  acquire  the  proposed  manufacture,  it  would  not, 
upon  that  account,  necessarily  be  the  poorer  in  any  ana 
period  of  its  duration.  In  every  period  of  its  duration  iti 
whole  capital  and  industry  might  still  have  been  employed, 
though  upon  different  objects,  in  the  manner  that  wa*  m«* 
advantageous  at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenw 
might  have  been  the  greatest  which  its  capital  could  affoti 
and  both  capital  and  revenue  might  have  been  augmentad 
with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has  OTH 
another  in  producing  particular  commodities  are  aomef ' 
so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to 
Tain  to  struggle  with  them.     Bymeana  of  glasses, ho' 
and  hot-walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Bcc 
and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them  at 
thirty  times  the  expence  for  which  at  least  equa 
tan  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.     Would 
reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
wines,  merely  to   encourage  the  making  of  clan 
burgundy  in  Scotland  ?     But  if  there  would  be  a  m: 
absurdity  in  turning  towards  any  employment,  thirtj 
more  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country,  than 
be  necessary  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  an 


ity  of  the  eommodities  wanted,  (hpre  must  be  an 
dity,  though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet  exactly  of 
une  kmd,  in  turning  towards  any  auth  employmeot  a 
eth,  or  even  a  three  hundredth  jiart  more  of  either. 
ier  the  advantages  which  one  country  has  over  an- 
,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this  respect  of  no  con- 
nce.  As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those  advantages, 
he  other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  ndvan- 
iUB  for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to 
I.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only,  which  one  artificer 
iver  hiB  neighbour,  who  exercises  another  trade  ;  and 
hey  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one 
)er,  than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  par- 
ir  trades. 

irchants  and  manufacturers  are  the  people  who  derive 
ireatest  advantage  from  this  monopoly  of  the  home- 
:et.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
B,  and  of  salt  provisions,  together  with  the  high  duties 
I  foreign  com,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
ant  to  a  proliibition,  are  not  near  so  advantageous  to 
graziers  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  as  other  r^ula- 
I  of  the  same  kind  are  to  its  merchants  and  manu- 
irers.  Manufactures,  those  of  the  finer  kind  especially, 
nore  easily  transported  from  one  country  to  another 
1  com  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching  and  carrying 
ufactures,  accordingly,  that  foreign  trade  is  chiefly 
loyed.  In  manufactures,  a  very  small  advantage  wiU 
lie  foreigners  to  undersell  our  own  workmen,  even  in 
home-market.  It  will  require  a  very  great  one  to  en- 
i  them  to  do  so  in  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil.  If  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures  were  permitted, 
rai  of  the  home  manufactures  would  probably  suffer, 
Bome  of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a 
liderable  part  of  the  stock  and  industry  at  present 
iloyed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to  find  out  some  other 
(lojment.  But  the  freest  importation  of  the  rude  pro- 
e  of  the  soil  could  have  no  such  efiect  upon  the  agricul- 
1  of  the  country. 

t  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  example,  were 
k  ever  so  free,  ao  few  could  be  imported,  that  the 
Bng  trade  o£  Great  Britain  could  be  little  affected  by 
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ad,  indeed,  are  couutriea  not  capable  of  much  iiU' 
acent,  and  seem  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  breed- 
ountrieB  of  Great  Britain.  The  freest  importation  of 
rn  cattle  could  have  no  other  effect  thaji  to  hinder 
breeding  countries  from  taking  advaatf^  of  the 
ajsmg  population  and  improvement  of  the  rest  of 
dngdom,  from  raising  their  price  to  an  exorbitant 
it,  and  from  laying  a.  real  tax  upon  all  the  more 
jved  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  country. 
e  freest  importatiou  of  salt  provisioDB,  in  the  same 
ler,  could  have  as  little  effect  upon  the  interest  of  the 
ars  of  Great  Britain  as  that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  pro- 
iB  are  not  only  a  very  buliy  commodity,  but  when 
ared  with  fresh  meat,  they  are  a  commodity  both  of 
)  quality,  and  as  they  cost  more  labour  and  expence, 
gher  price.  They  could  never,  therefore,  come  into 
etition  vrith  the  fresh  meat,  though  they  might  with 
lalt  provisions  of  the  country.  They  might  be  used 
ictualling  ships  for  distant  voyages,  and  such  like 
but  could  never  make  any  considerable  part  of  the 
of  the  people.  The  small  quantity  of  salt  provisions 
rted  from  Ireland  since  their  importation  was  ren- 
l  free,  is  an  experimental  proof  that  our  graziers  have 
lUg  to  apprehend  from  it.  It  does  not  appear  that 
nice  of  butchers' -meat  has  ever  been  sensibly  affected 

'en  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com  could  very 

a£ect  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain. 

is  a  much  more  bulky  commodity  than  butehers'- 
.  A  pound  of  wheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound 
atchers'-meat  at  fourpence.  The  small  quantity  of 
pi  corn  imported  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity, 

satisfy  our  farmers  that  they  can  have  nothing  to 
from  the  freest  importation.  The  average  qiiantity 
rtod  one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according 
IS  very  well  informed  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the 

trade,  to  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
,ty-eight  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  does  not 
id  the  five  hundredth  and  seventy-one  part  of  the 
lal  consumption.  But  as  the  bounty  upon  com  occa- 
i  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty,  bo  it  must 


■,■>  mmt  EfcewiKv  m  die  aetml  atate  oC  t 
T^BMiUlj  inpavted.  If  d 
■^WDold  be  cxpnted,  ao  it  is  f«ob«UB  tkst,  fl 
laetfan;  lew  wwU  be  bBprnted  tlm  stfnii 
LtirliBBtK,  dw  fetden  and  laiuias  of  earn  t 
p'THtitrn  wad  fdiagit  aKinlnei^  mnU  bare  n 
FflojJueBi,  And  fnigh*  snffer  orandenbh ;  In 

'lemen  and  fsnno*  could  ndbr  707  little.    IH^ 
xm  nuschaitta  aecordii)^,  nyur  Usui  in  tiie  a 
r^mtlemen  and  ^irnas,  tbst  I  bsre  observed  tbe  g 
■  auietj  &«  the  i<enew«l  and  otxttmiBtioa  tjf  the  txiBi 

Coiuitij  gentlemen   and  Earaatn  are,  to  tfaev  j 
I'  boDonr,  of  ail  people,  the  least  sabjevt  to  the  1 
_ '  t  of  monopoly.     The  imdenaker  of  a  great  i 
t-  toi7  ia  sometimes  alarmed  if  aootb^  work  of  tlie  4 
Idtid  u  eetablished  wittiin  twenty  milea  of  him.   The  IT' 
mdertaker  of  the  wooDoi  mannfactore  at  Abberille  ■ 
tated,  that  no  work  of  the  same  kind  should  be  ei 
within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city.     Farmers  and  e 
gentlemeiL,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  disposed  I 
to  promote  than  to  obatruct  the  coltiFation  and  ii>| 
raent  of  their  neighboors  fanas  and  estates.     Tbcjl 
no  secrets,  snch  as  those  of  the  greater  part  of  i 
torers,  bat  are  generally  rather  fond  of  con 
their  neighbours,  and  of  extending  as  far  as  poesibil 
new  practice  which  they  have  fonnd  to  be  advaota 
PiW  Queftut,  saya  old  Cato,  Habiligrimusque, 
invidionu;  minime^ue  male  cogitantet  mtal,  qui  i 
oecajpali  gunt.     Country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  dispertivd  1 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily  rombme  I 
as  merchants  and  manufactarers,  who  being  collected  a' 
.  towns,  and  accustomed  to  that  exclusive  corporation  q' 
I  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally  esdeavour  to  (*' 
•'against  all  their  countrymen,  the  same  esclusiTs  pri 
which  they  generally  possess  against  the  inhabitnnl 
their  respectiTe  towns.     They  accordingly  seem  to  1 


L  the  original  inTeatora  of  those  restraints  upon  the 
ortatioa  of  foreign  goodB,  which  secure  to  them  the 
lopoly  of  the  home-market.  It  was  probably  in  imita- 
of  them,  and  to  put  themselTes  upon  a  level  with 
B  ■who,  they  found,  were  disposed  to  oppress  them,  that 
country  gentlemen  imd  farmers  of  Great  Britain  bo 
forgot  the  generosity  which  is  natural  to  their  station, 
to  demand  the  eiclusire  privilege  of  supplying  their 
ntrymen  with  com  and  butchers' -meat.  They  did  not 
laps  tabe  time  to  consider,  how  much  less  their  interest 
Id  be  affected  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  than  that  of  the 
pie  whose  example  they  followed. 

'o  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importation  of  foreign 
1  Bud  cattle,  is  in  reaUty  to  enact,  that  the  population 
industry  of  the  country  shall  at  no  time  exceed  what 
nide  produce  of  its  own  soil  can  maintain. 
'faeTe  seem,  however,  to  be  two  cases  in  which  it  will 
erally  be  adfanta^ous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign, 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry, 
"he  first  is,  when  some  particular  sort  ot  industry  is 
esBary  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  defence  of 
i&t  Ihitain,  for  example,  depends  very  much  upon  tho 
nber  of  its  sailors  and  shipping.  The  act  of  navigation, 
refore,  rery  properly  endeavours  to  give  the  sailorB  and 
aping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
ir  own  country,  in  some  caaea,  by  absolute  prohibitions, 
L  in  others  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the  ehippiiig  of 
nga  countries.  The  foUowiug  ore  the  principal  dispo- 
KtB  of  this  act. 

(Hrst,  all  ships,  of  which  the  owners,  masters,  and  three- 
pths  of  the  mariners  are  not  British  subjects,  are  pro- 
ited,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  ship  and  cargo,  from  trading 
ihe  British  settlements  and  plantations,  or  from  being 
ployed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
tecondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  articles  of 
wrtation  can  be  brought  into  Great  Britain  only,  either 
Buch  ships  as  are  above  described,  or  in  ships  of  the 
Etry  where  those  goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  tho 
lera,  masters,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  of 
i  particular  country ;  and  when  imported  even  in  shifts 
ms  latter  kind,  they  are  subject  to  double  aliens  duty. 


iSi 


THE  WEALTH   Or   NATIOHB. 


If  imported  in  ships  of  anj'  otter  eountry.  the 
forfeiture  of  eliip  and  goods.    When  this  act  was 
I>atcli  were,  what   they  still   are,    the   grea,t  i 
Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  were  entirely  eiclid 
from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain ,  or  from  imporS 
to  MB  the  goods  of  any  other  European  country. 

-  Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  articles  ofSI 
portation  are   prohibited   from   being  imported,  e 
British  ships,  from  any  country  but  that  in  whiti  t' 
produced ;  under  pain  of  forfeiting  ship  and  cargo, 
regulation  too  was  proltably  intended  against  the  T 
Holland  was  then,  as  now,  the  great  emporium  I 
European  goods,  and  by  this  regulation,  British  a"  ' 
hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  a 
£uropean  country. 

~  Fourthly,  salt  fieh  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins,  whale-bc 
oil.  and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and  cured  on  board  Brif 
Tflsaels,  when  imported  into  Great  Britain,  are  eubji 
double   aliens  duty.     The   Dutch,  as   they    are    s' 
principal,  were  then  the  only  fishers  in  Etiroi>e  t 
tempted  to  supply  foreign  nations  with  fish.    By  this  n 
lation.  a  Tery  heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their  suppb 
Great  Britain. 

When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  though  1 
and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  ^ 
animosity  subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  It  had  begun 
during  the  government  of  the  long  parliament,  which  first 
framed  this  act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  tiie  Dutch 
wars  during  that  of  the  Protector  and  of  Charles  tliB 
Second.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
r^pilations  of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from 
national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom 
National  animosity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the 
very  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would 
have  recommended,  the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of 
Holland,  the  only  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the 
security  of  England. 

The  act  of  navigatiou  is  not  favourable  to  foreign  com*  i 
merce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  a  ' 
from  it.     The  interest  of  a  nation  in  its  conunerdal  a 
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ions  to  foreign  nations  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with 
egard  to  the  different  people  with  whom  he  deala,  to  buy 
B  cheap  and  to  sell  aa  dear  as  possible.  But  it  will  be 
lost  liielj  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  ttie  most  perfect  freedom 
E  trade  it  encourages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods 
■bich  it  has  occasion  to  purchase;  aud,  for  the  same  reason, 
i  will  be  moat  likely  to  sell  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thus 
illed  with  the  greatest  n^mlber  of  buyers.  The  act  of 
Avigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burdeu  upon  foreign  ships 
hat  come  to  export  the  produce  of  British  industry.  Eren 
he  ancient  aliens  duty,  which  used  to  be  paid  upon  all 
^ds  exported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  several  subse- 
luent  acts,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ttidea  of  exportation.  But  if  foreigners,  either  by  pro- 
dbitions  or  high  duties,  are  hindered  from  coming  to  sell, 
hey  cannot  always  afford  to  come  to  buy;  because  coming 
nthout  a  cargo,  they  must  lose  the  freight  from  their  own 
lountry  to  Great  Britain.  By  diTniniHliing  the  number  of 
lellera,  therefore,  we  necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers, 
lad  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer, 
Mit  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  per- 
!ect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  ia  of  much 
nore  importance  than  cmulence,  the  act  of  navigation  is, 

irhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of 

Qgl^d. 

■The  second  case,  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advanta- 
geous to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  for  the  encoura^- 
nent  of  domestic  industry,  is,  when  some  tax  ia  imposed  at 

[liome  upon  the  produce  of  the  latter.  In  this  case,  it  seema 
leaaonable  that  an  equal  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
like  produce  of  the  former.  This  would  not  give  the 
monopoly  of  the  home-market  to  domestic  industry,  nor 
turn  towards  a  particular  employment  a  greater  share  of 
the  stock  and  labour  of  the  country,  than  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it.  It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what 
'  vould  naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turned  away  by  the 
tax,  into  a  less  natural  direction,  and  would  leave  the  com- 
petition between  foreign  and  domestic  industry,  after  tlie 
t&x,  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  same  footing  as  before 
It.  In  Great  Britain,  when  any  such  tax  is  laid  upon  the 
Jiroduce  of  domestic  industry,  it  is  usual  at  the  same  time. 


TBI  WEALTH  OP   KATIOKS. 

B  order  to  stop  the  clamorous  compkinta  of  o 
3  mannfBCtarers,  that  they  will  be  mniersold  at  hom( 
r  Ik;  ft  Bodi  hea.-ner  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all  & 
I  gooda  t£  the  same  kind. 

"&  second  limitatioa  of  the  freedom  of  trade  a 
OBie  people  diould,  npoa  some  occaaiona,  be  ert 
h  faitber  than  to  the  precise  f oieigii  comraodities  w 
1  eome  into  competitioa  with  those  which  had  h 
r  texed  at  home.   When  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  W 
L  ift  anj  ooonti;,  it  becomes  proper,  they  pretend,  to  taifl 
•nlj  tlie  like  necessaries  of  life  imported  from  other  olf 
[  tales,  bnt  all  sorts  of  foreign  goods  which  can  come  S 
Bpetilion  witli  anytiiing  tliat  is  the  produce  of  domi 
indnsti;.    Salmgtaioe.  they  say,  becomes  necessarily  dL 
in  eooiaeqaeDce  of  Kach  taxes ;  and  the  price  of  labour  m 
ahraya  rise  wiUi  the  price  of  the  labourers  subiiBti 
Eneay  commodity,  therefore,  which   is    the    produo 
dconestie  industry,  though  not  immediately  taied  id 
becomes  dearer  in  nmsequence  of  such  taxes,  becauH 
labour  which  produces  it  becomes  bo.     Such  taxes,  t] 
fore;  are  really  eqiuTalent,  they  say,  to  a  tax  upon  e 
I  puticolar  romniodity  produced  at  home.     In  order  to9 
pwrneatic  upan  the  same  footing  with  foreign  indtM 

^  it  becomes  necessary,  they  think,  to  lay  si 

I'  UKiB  erery  foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  eshancca 

ftt  Ute  price  of  tiie  home  commoditi^  with  which  itl 

sane  into  competition.  . 

Wbedter  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  d 

~     it  Britain    upon  soap,  salt,  leather,  candles,  1 

rily  i&iae  the  price  of  labour,  and  consequently  fl 

II  other  commodities,  I  shall  consider  hereafter,  wbf 

o  treat  of  taxes.     Supposii^,  however,  i 
,  tiiat  they  have  this  effect,  and   they  hare  it  I 
I  doobtedly,  this  general  enhancement  of  the  price  ( 
Dodilies,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  that  of  labour,  ii 
h  differs  in  tiie  two  following  respects  from  that  41 
l^vticalar  commodity,  of  which  the  price  was  ei ' 
k  Miticnlar  tax  immediately  imposed  upon  it. 

First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great  exa^Ttaees  fl 
r  the  price  of  such  a  commodity  could  be  e  ' 
'l  ft  tax:  but  how  far  the  general  enhancem^it  of  I 
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e  of  laboiir  might  afEect  that  of  every  different  commo- 
'  about  which  labour  waa  employed,  could  never  be 
wn  with  any  tolerable  eiactnesB,  It  would  be  impos- 
B,  therefore,  to  proportion  with  any  tolerable  eiactoess 
tai  upon  every  foreign,  to  this  enhancement  of  the  price 
yray  home  commodity, 

tamdly,  taxes  upon  the  neceasaries  of  life  have  nearly 
tame  effect  upon  the  circumetanceB  of  the  people  as  a 
r  Boil  and  a  bad  climate.  Provisions  are  thereby  ren- 
id  dearer  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  required  extra- 
naiy  labour  and  eipence  to  raise  them.  As  in  the 
ual  scarcity  arising  from  aoil  and  climate,  it  would  be 
ird  to  direct  the  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
iloj  their  capitals  and  industry,  so  is  it  Likewise  in  the 
Smal  scarcity  arising  from  such  taxes.  To  be  left  to 
mmodate,  as  well  as  they  could,  their  industry  to  their 
X&m,  and  to  find  out  those  employments  in  which,  not- 
istanding  their  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  might 
I  some  advantage  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign 
ket,  is  what  in  both  cases  would  evidently  be  moat  for 
r  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  tax  upon  them,  because 
■  are  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  and  because 
'  dready  pay  too  dear  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to 
«  them  likewise  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of 
r  commodities,  is   certainly  a  most  absurd  way  of 


leh  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  certain  height, 
I  corse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  in- 
«icy  of  the  heavens ;  and  yet  it  ia  in  the  richest  and 
i  industrious  countries  that  they  have  been  most 
irally  imposed.  No  other  countries  could  support  so 
t  a  disorder.  As  the  strongest  bodies  only  can  live  and 
y  health,  under  an  unwholesome  regimen ;  so  the 
lus  only,  that  in  every  sort  of  industry  have  the  greatest 
aal  and  acquired  advantages,  can  subsist  and  prosper 
3r  such  taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in  Europe  in 
h  they  abound  most,  and  which  from  peculiar  circum- 
ces  continues  to  prosper,  not  by  means  of  them,  as  has 
.  most  absurdly  supposed,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
B  there  are  two  cases  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
mt^eouB  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  en- 


■f ^ 

^^^r       4(8  THS  VXU.TB  or  XATIOV8.  V 

^^V        eaaagamaii  at  JoiMtic  mdaattT;  m>  thwe  are  *^m 

^^         in  vfaidi  it  aiifty  wiwi^mw  bs  k  matter  of  delibcnfll 

tin  one,  haw  far  it  is  fmpn  to  ooatiiiae  tlie  free  iau 

tioa  of  GOrtam  fbnagB  goods  ;  ud  in  tbo  oAa-,  Iwv  I 


Hie  CBie  m  vrUA  it  maj  aonet 
deliboalian  kenr  far  it  k  pn^Mr  to  eootiavm 
portatkn  of  certua  feragn  goods.  13.  riua  bi 
frttJTW  rartniBB  Whigh  4wtiin  n  ptntiibiticns  tbe 
tioB  of  ■»»  of  onr  MaanEoetoKs  into  tbear 
Berenga  fai  tbia  caae  natanliT dictates  r«taJliation.. 
we  AJaM  napooo  tte  like  dMiM  and  |Mrolubttia 
tho  isuMirtation  of  sono  w  all  ot  ^i/sxt  naniiEacti 
oon.  KatioBa  aceotdingjl;  addou  hO  to  ratali 
mnoer.  Hw  Trauii  baro  bom  partiralatlT  f 
&Toar  tbdr  own  naano&etaMa  bf  reetnining  tfae  i 
tion  of  Bocb  foieign  goods  aa  eoald  eome  into  e 
intb  thtiiQ.  In  this  coaasrted  fc  great  part  of  th» 
Mr.  Ctdbert.  who.  notwilbBtsndii^  lus  great  abitilj 
ia  tfais  can  to  bave  been  npooed  npoo  b^  tite  1 

iiiiiliiiils  and  -"-"*■'■* T.  wbo  are  alvaja 

a  »oa^oly  against  tbeir  «xmti7aieD.  Ik  is  at 
the  ofnuoB  of  tfaa  most  inieU%cnt  mea  in  Raitea 
opentkus  of  this  bind  have  not  beett  benoficil 
coonti;.  nat  ministo'.  br  the  taiif  of  1687,  * 
hi^  dntiM  ^wa  a  gieat  aimber  (<  foc^ga  1 
TTpoB  hia  nfosing  to  ■toderate  than  in  i 
ThoA,  titfjr  m  1671  pnhiblted  the  mpattattni 
viws,  bnnoice,  and  maBii£actans  of  Fraaee.  H 
1673  seans  to  &»*«  been  in  port  oensinHd  19 1 
mercial  di^nite.  Tie  peace  of  HGoM^men  pot  ^  4 
in  1678.  b;  modentiag  soom  of  those  dnttea  m.  fi 
the  Dntt^  lAo  in  eeMoqucaiM  took  off  tb«ir  pni 
It  was  about  tlw  eaae  tine  tlwt  the  Fieo^  nil 
be;^:aB  uotoallj  to  oppmn  each  other's  i:_„__^^ 
£ke  duties  and  prohibiaoQa,  of  ^lidi  the  VrtttA. 
seen  to  haoe  wt  tbe  fast  -^t**  '^^  Mfuit  «f 
-whkji  has  rabsisted  botweaa  the  two  natiaos  m 
has  hitherto  hindemd  thsaa  boas  ben?  modentod  * 
Wile.     Ib  1G97  tl«  &t^^L  f>«^biud  the  i 
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1ac6,  the  manufacture  of  Flanders.  The  goTernment 
lat  country,  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
ibited  in  return  the  importation  of  English  noolleos. 
700,  the  prohibition  of  importing  bonelace  into  England, 
taken  off  upon  condition  that  the  importation  of  Eng- 
wooUeus  into  Flanders  should  he  put  on  the  same 
ng  as  before. 

lere  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this  kind. 
1  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the 
al  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibitions  complained  of. 
recOTery  of  a  great  foreign  market  will  generally  more 
I  compensate  the  transitory  inconveniency  of  paying 
er  daring  a,  short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods.  To 
,>e  whether  such  retaliations  are  hkely  to  produce  such 
ffect,  does  not,  perhaps,  belong  so  much  to  the  science 
.  legislator,  whose  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed 
^ai^al  principles  which  are  always  the  same,  as  to  the 
.  of  that  insidious  and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called  a 
asman  or  politician,  whose  councils  are  directed  by  the 
nentaiy  fluctuations  of  affairs.  When  there  is  no  pro- 
ility  that  any  aucb  repeal  can  be  procured,  it  seems  a 
method  of  compensating  the  injury  done  to  certain 
m  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury  ourselves,  not 
'  to  those  classes,  but  to  almost  all  the  other  classes  of 
Q.  When  our  neighbours  prohibit  some  manufacture 
DIB,  we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the  same,  for  that 
le  would  seldom  affeet  them  considerably,  but  some 
tr  manufacture  of  theirs.  This  may  no  doubt  give  en- 
sgement  to  some  particular  class  of  workmen  among 
wives,  and  by  excluding  some  of  their  rivals,  may 
ble  them  to  raise  their  price  in  the  home-market.  Those 
kmen,  however,  who  suffered  by  our  neighbours  pro- 
tion  vrill  not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrarj-, 
f  and  almost  all  the  other  classes  of  our  citizens  will 
*by  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before  for  certain 
ia.  Every  such  law,  therefore,  imposes  a  real  tax  upon 
whole  country,  not  in  favour  of  that  particular  class  of 
^en  who  were  injured  by  our  neighbours  prohibition, 
of  some  other  class. 

le  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
iberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  proper  to 
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«  tiie  free  tniportation  of  foreign  goods,  after  it  H 

1)een  for  some  time  interrapted,  is,  when  particular  lu 
-factores,  by  means  of  bigh  duties  or  proktbitione  npoi 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition  with  <i 
have  been  so  tax  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  mnlta 
of  hands.  Humanity  may  in  this  case  reqaire  thar 
freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored  only  by  dow  gi 
tions,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve  and  drcumspei 
Were  those  high  duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  ■ 
once,  cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  mi^ 
poored  so  fast  into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprived 
once  many  thousands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinal* 
ployment  and  means  of  aubsistence.  The  disorder  ij 
this  would  occasion  might  no  doubt  be  very  considetl 
It  would  ia  all  probability,  however,  be  much  less  fi 
commonly  imagmed,  for  the  two  following  reasons : 

First,  all  those  manufactures,  of  which  any  part  ii 
monly  exported  to  other  European  countries  with 
bounty,  could  be  very  little  affected  by  the  freest  n 
tation  of  foreign  goods.  Such  manufactures  must  b 
as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the  1 
quality  and  kind,  and  consequently  must  be  sold  c' 
at  home.  They  would  still,  therefore,  keep  posaeu 
the  home  market,  and  though  a  capricious  man.  of  f 
might  sometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaui 
were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods  of  the  sam  _ 
that  were  made  at  home,  this  folly  could,  from  the  uatme 
of  things,  extend  to  so  few,  that  it  could  make  no  sensiUo 
impression  upon  the  general  employment  of  the  peof^ 
But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of  our  wooUa* 
manufacture,  of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of  our  hardwu*. 
are  aimually  exported  to  other  European  countries  withoirt 
any  bounty,  and  these  are  the  mauufaetures  which  emiJaf 
the  greatest  number  of  hands.  The  silk,  perhaps,  ia  tli 
manufacture  which  would  suffer  the  most  by  this  freedoo 
of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen,  though  the  latter  much  1(M 
than  the  former. 

Secondly,  though  a  great  number  of  people  should,  1^ 
thus  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade,  be  thrown  all  at  on« 
out  of  their  ordinary  employment  and  common  method  <■! 
subsistence,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  they  H 
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hereby  be  deprived  either  of  employment  or  aubsiBtence, 
^j  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the 
ite  "war,  more  than  a,  hundred  thousand  eoldiers  and  Bea- 
len,  a  number  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  the  greatest 
lanuf  actures,  were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their  oirdiiiary 
Bnployment ;  but,  though  they  no  doubt  suffered  some  in- 
lOnveniency,  they  were  not  thereby  deprived  of  all  employ- 
Bent  and  subsistence.     The  greater  part  of  the  seamen,  it 
probable,  gradually  bet-ook  themselves  to  the  merchant- 
rvice  as  they  could  find  occaaion,  and  in  the  mean  time 
ith  they  and  the  soldiers  were  absorbed  in  the  great  masa 
the  people,  and  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  occupa- 
iona.     Not  only  no  great  convulsion,  but  no  sensible  dis- 
■der  arose  from  so  great  a  change  in  the  situation  of  more 
lan  a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
[Arms,  and  many  of  them   to   rapine  and  plunder.     The 
i-umber  of  vagrants  was  scarce  anywhere  sensibly  increased 
r  it,  even  the  wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in 
ly  occupation,  so  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  except 
that  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service.    But  if  we  com- 
ire  together  the  Labita  of  a  soldier  and  of  any  sort  of 
lanufaeturer,  we  ahall  find  that  those  of  the  latter  do  not 
id  so  much  to  disqualify  him  from  being  employed  in  a 
!W  trade,  as  those  of  the  former  from  being  employed  in 
y.    The  manufacturer  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
ik  for  his  subsistence  from  hia  labour  only :  the  soldier 
expect  it  from  his  pay.     Application  and  industry  have 
tn  familiar  to  the  one;  idleness  and  dissipation  to  the 
Ler.     But  it  is  surely  much  easier  to  change  the  direction 
industry  from  one  sort  of  labour  to  another,  than  to 
■n  idleness  and  dissipation  to  any.  To  the  greater  part  of 
lamufactnres  besides,  it  has  already  been  observed,  there 
I  other  collateral  manufactures  of  so  similar  a  nature, 
tt  a  workman  can  easily  transfer  his  industry  from  one 
them  to  another.    The  greater  part  of  such  workmen 
>  are  occasionally  employed  in  country  labour.      The 
stock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular  manufacture 
before,  will  stUl  remain  in  the  country  to  employ  an  equal 
number  of  people  in  some  other  way.     The  capital  of  the 
country  remaining  the  same,  the  demand  for  labour  will 
Ikewise  be  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  though  it 
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may  be  eieried  in  different  places  and  for  different 
tions.  Soldiers  and  seamen,  indeed,  when  discbai^ed 
the  king's  service,  are  at  liberty  to  eiercise  any  trade, 
any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  1 
same  uataral  liberty  of  exercising  what  species  of  indi 
tJiey  please,  be  restored  to  all  his  majesty's  subjecta,  ' 
same  manner  as  to  soldiers  and  seamen ;  that 
down  the  eiclusive  privileges  of  corporations,  and 
the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  which  are  real  ene 
ments  upon  natural  liberty,  and  add  to  these  the  rej 
the  law  of  settlements,  so  that  a  poor  workman, 
thrown  out  of  employment  either  in  one  trade  or  i 
place,  may  seek  for  it  in  another  trade  or  in  anotho* 
without  the  fear  either  of  a  prosecution  or  of  a 
and  neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  suffer 
more  from  the  occasional  disbanding  some  particular ' 
of  manufacturers,  than  from  that  of  soldiers.  Our 
facturers  have  no  doubt  great  merit  with  their  country, 
they  cannot  have  more  than  those  who  defend  it  with  t 
blood,  nor  deserve  to  be  treated  with  more  delicacy. 

To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  efit 
be  entirely  restored  in  Great  Britain,  is  as  absurd  as  to  iti- 
pect  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia  should  ever  be  estabhshri 
m  it.  \  Not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but  what  » 
much  more  unconquerable,  the  private  interests  of  vasiy 
individuals,  irresistibly  oppose  it.  ■  Were  the  officers  of  tie 
army  to  oppose  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimity  any  De- 
duction in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which  master  mui- 
facturers  set  themselves  against  every  law  that  is  libdy  M 
increase  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home  marlrt; 
were  the  former  to  animate  their  soldiers,  in  the  saw 
manner  as  the  latter  enfiame  their  workmen,  to  attack  wili 
violence  and  outrage  the  proposers  of  any  such  legulatiani 
to  attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  dangeroui  U  i* 
has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminish  in  any  respect  tbi 
monopoly  which  our  manufacturers  have  obtained  ogUUA 
UB.  This  monopoly  has  so  much  increased  the  numltfiT'" 
vnae  particular  tribes  of  them,  that,  hte  an 
standing  army,  they  have  become  formidable  to  the  ^ 
ment,  and  upon  many  occasions  intimidate  the  legialatVBi 
The  member  of  parliament  who  supports  every  propoailf" 
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ingtheniiig  this  monopoly,  ia  sure  to  acquire  not  onlj  the 
ntation  of  understandiiig  trade,  but  great  popularity  and 
luence  with  an  order  of  men  whose  niimberH  and  wealth 
der  them  of  great  importance.  If  he  oppoaea  them,  on 
contrary,  and  still  more  if  he  has  authority  enough  to 
able  to  fiiwart  them,  neither  the  most  acknowledged  pro- 
f,  nor  the  highest  rank,  nor  the  greatest  public  services, 
I  protect  him  from  the  most  infamous  abuse  and  detrac- 
a,  from  personal  insults,  nor  sometimes  from  real  danger, 
jing  from  the  insolent  outrage  of  furious  and  disap- 
nted  monopoliats. 

Che  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture,  who,  by  the 
ne  markets  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the  competition 
Eoreigners,  should  be  obliged  to  alrandon  his  trade,  would 
doubt  suffer  very  considerably.  That  part  of  his  capital 
ich  had  usually  been  employed  in  purchasing  materials 
1  in  paying  his  workmen,  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
'haps,  find  another  employment.  But  that  part  of  it 
ieh  was  fixed  in  workhouses,  and  in  the  instruments  of 
da,  could  scarce  be  disposed  of  without  considerable  loss. 
B  equitable  regard,  therefore,  to  his  interest  requires  that 
mges  of  this  kind  should  never  be  introduced  suddenly, 
i  slowly,  gradually,  ajid  after  a  very  long  warning.  The 
islature,  were  it  possible  that  its  deliberations  could  be 
raya  directed,  not  by  the  clamorous  importunity  of  par- 
l  interests,  but  by  an  estenaive  view  of  the  general  good, 
jht  upon  this  very  account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly 
jeful  neither  to  establish  any  new  monopolies  of  this  kind, 
t  to  eitend  further  those  which  are  already  established, 
ery  such  regulation  introduces  some  degree  of  real  dis- 
ler  into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which  it  will  be 
Ecult  afterwards  to  cure  without  occasioning  another 
order. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  im- 
rtation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order,  not  to  prevent  their 
[)ortation,  but  to  raise  a  revenue  for  government,  I  shall 
wider  hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes 
|>osed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or  even  to  diminish  im- 
■  ' '  1,  are  evidently  as  destructive  of  the  revenue  of  the 
fi  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

OF  THE  B:(TKA0BDINABT  EEBTEAINTS  upon  the  IMPOBTl- 
TION  OF  OOODB  OF  ALMOST  ALL  KINDS,  FROM  TK09! 
OOCNTBIEB  WITH  WHICH  THE  BALANCE  18  fiDPPOBM  TO 
BE  DIBADTAHTAaEOUS. 


TO  lay  extraordinary  reatraintB  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  of  almoMt  aJl  kindB.  from  those  particular  comi- 
tries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  di»- 
adTantageous,  is  the  second  expedient  by  which  the  earn- 
mercial  ajstem  proposes  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver.  Thue  in  Great  Britain,  Sileaia  lawns  may  be 
imported  for  home  consumption,  upon  paying  certuo 
duties.  But  French  cambrics  and  lawna  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported,  except  into  the  port  of  Ijondon,  there  to  be 
warehoused  for  eiporlation.  Higher  duties  are  imposed 
upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  those  of  Portugal,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  country.  By  what  is  called  the  impoat 
1692,  a  duty  of  five  and  twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  rate  or 
Talue,  was  laid  upon  all  French  goods ;  while  the  goods  d 
other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  subjected  to 
much  lighter  duties,  seldom  exceeding  five  per  cent.  "As 
wine,  brandy,  salt  and  vinegar  of  France  were  indeed  ex- 
cepted; these  commodities  being  subjected  to  other  beaiy 
duties,  either  by  other  laws,  or  by  particular  clauses  of  tU 
flame  law.  In  1696,  a  second  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
the  first  not  having  been  thought  a  sufficient  discourage- 
ment, waa  imposed  upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy; 
together  with  a  new  duty  of  five  and  twenty  pounds  upMi 
the  ton  of  French  wine,  and  another  of  fifteen  pounds  upon 
the  ton  of  French  vinegar.  French  gooda  have  never  Iwen 
emitted  in  any  of  those  general  subeidies,  or  duties  of  fiw 
per  cent.,  which  have  been  imposed  upon  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of  ratea.     If  wn 
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count  the  one  third  and  two  third  subsidies  as  making  a 
complete  subsidy  between  them,  there  have  been  five  of 
these  general  subsidies ;  so  that  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war  seventj-five  per  cent,  may  be  considered 
as  the  lowest  duty,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  goods 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  France  were 
liable.  But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  those  duties 
are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition,  The  French  in  their  turn 
have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and  manufactures  just  as 
hardly;  though  1  am  not  bo  well  acquainted  with  the 
particular  hardships  which  they  have  imposed  upou  them. 
Those  mutual  restraints  have  put  an  end  to  almost  all  fair 
commerce  between  the  two  nations,  and  smugglers  are  now 
the  principal  importers,  either  of  British  goods  into  France, 
or  of  French  goods  into  Qreat  Britain.  The  principles 
which  I  have  been  examining  in  the  foregoing  chapter  took 
their  origin  from  private  interest  and  the  spirit  of  mono- 
jpoly ;  those  which  I  am  going  to  examine  in  this,  from 
national  prejudice  and  animosity.  They  are,  accordingly. 
AB  might  well  be  expected,  still  more  unreasonable.  They 
ve  BO,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  system. 

First,  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  case  of  a  free 
trade  between  France  and  England,  for  example,  the  balance 
irould  be  in  favour  of  France,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  such  a  trade  would  be  disadvantageous  to  England, 
ox  that  the  general  balance  of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby 
1)6  turned  more  against  it.  If  the  wines  of  France  are 
better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal,  or  its  Hnena  than 
those  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for 
Gtreat  Britain  to  purchase  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign 
^en  which  it  had  occasion  for  of  France,  than  of  Portt^al 
md  Germany.  Though  the  value  of  the  annual  importa- 
jonB  from  France  would  thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the 
»lue  of  the  whole  annual  importations  would  be  diminished, 
1  proportion  as  the  French  goods  of  the  same  quality  were 
i^per  than  those  of  the  other  two  countries.  This  would 
le  fie  case,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
fIVench  goods  imported  were  to  be   consumed  in  Great 

itain. 

t,  secondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be  re-exported 
o  other  countries,  where,  being  sold  with  profit,  they  might 
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coat  of  the  whole  French  goods  importM.     What 
qoraitl^  been  said  of  the  East  Indm  tiade  mia^ht 
be  tme  of  the  French ;  that  thongh  the  greater 
EbsI  India  goods  were  booght  with  gold  and  silrer, 
exportation  of  a  part  of  them  tj>  other  countries,  1 
back  more  gold  and  silrer  to  that  which  carried  cm 
trade  than  the  prime  coat  of  the  whole  amounted  to. 
of  the  moHt  important  branches  of  the  Ihitch  trade,  at 
ient,  coDHist*  in  the  carriage  of  French  goods  to  o 
European  coimtries.     Some  part  even  of  the  French  nini 
drant  in  Great   Britain  is  clandeatitiely  imported  from. 
Holland  and  Zealand,     If  there  was  either  a  free  tiude  be- 
tween France  and  England,  or  if  French  goods  could! 
imported  npon  paying  only  the  game  duties  as 
other  European  nations,  to  be  drawn  back  tipoQ 
tioD,  England  might  have  some  share  of  a  trade 
found  so  adrantageoas  to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by 
we  can  determine  on  which  aide  what  is  called  the  b 
between  any  two  countries  lies,  or  which  of  them  ei 
to  the  greatest  value.  National  prejudice  and  anlm 
prompted  always  by  the  private  interest  of  partii 
traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally  direct  i 
nient  npon  all  questions  concerning  it.  There 
criterions,  howeTer,  which  have  frequently  been  appealed  ts 
upon  such  occasions,  the  custom-house  books  and  the  coniw 
of  exchange.  The  custom-house  books,  I  think,  it  ii  off* 
generally  acknowledged,  are  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on 
account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  valuation  at  which  Ibv 
greater  part  of  goods  are  rated  in  them.  The  coureeof 
exchange  is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  so. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  such  as  London 
and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the  debti 
due  from  London  to  Paris  are  compensated  by  those  doe 
from  Paris  to  London.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  preminni 
is  paid  at  London  for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  said  to  ha  » 
sign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris  are  not  com- 
pensated by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London,  but  that » 
balance  in  money  must  be  sent  out  from  the  latt«r  plK«i 
for  the  risk,  trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  which,  the 
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^tremium  ie  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the  ordinary 
ttate  of  debt  and  credit  between  those  two  cities  must 
tieceHHBJily  be  regulated,  It  la  said,  by  the  ordinarj  course  of 
fheii*  dealings  with  one  another.  When  neither  of  them. 
imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  atnouut  than  it  exports 
to  thBrt  other,  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  may  compensate 
DDe  another.  But  when  one  of  them  imports  from  the 
other  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the 
{ormer  necessarily  becomes  indebted  to  the  latter  in  a 

rater  sum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to  it :  the 
its  and  credits  of  each  do  not  compensate  one  another, 
itnd  money  mnst  be  eent  out  from  that  place  of  which  the 
Idebts  over-balance  the  credite.  The  ordinary  course  of  ex- 
change, therefore,  being  an  indication  o£  the  ordinary  state 
of  debt  and  credit  between  two  places,  must  likewise  be  an 
indication  of  the  ordinary  conrse  of  their  exports  and  im- 
ports, as  these  necessarily  regulate  that  state. 

But  though  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  ordinary  state  of 
debt  and  credit  between  any  two  places,  it  would  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of 
that  place  which  had  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit 
in  its  favour.  The  oidinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  be- 
tween any  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regulated  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  dealings  with  one  another ;  hut 
OB  often  iniluenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either  with 
many  other  places.  If  it  is  usual,  for  example,  for  the 
xnerchants  of  England  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  they  buy 
lOf  Hambbrgh,  Dantzic,  £iga,  &o.,  by  bills  upon  Holland, 

S'tiie  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  England  and 
Holland  will  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  ordinary 
iCourse  of  the  dealings  of  those  two  countries  with  one 
Another,  but  will  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of 
iEngland  with  those  other  places.  England  may  be  obliged 
:%o  send  out  every  year  money  to  Hollajkd,  though  its  annual 
f«cport8  to  that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual 
'Value  of  its  imports  from  thence  j  and  though  what  is  called 
;the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very  much  in  favour  of  Eng- 
Sand. 

I  In  the  way,  besides,  in  which  the  par  of  exchange  has 
^therto  been  computed,  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange 
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can  afford  no  sufficient  indication  that  the  ordinary  sUtM 
debt  and  credit  ia  in  favour  of  that  coiratry  which  bc 
have,  or  which  is  supposed  to  have,  the  ordinary  o 
eichan^  in  its  f  aTour :  or,  in  other  words,  the  real  ei 
may  be,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so  very  different  from  j 
computed  one,  that  from  the  course  of  the  hMer,  e 
conclusion  can,  upon  many  occasions,  be  drawn  cc 
that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  England,  co 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  English  mint, 
number  of  ounces  of  pure  sHver,  you  receive  a  bill  for »  1 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  Prance,  containing,  accordiiw 
to  the  standard  of  tie  French  mint,  an  equal  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  silver,  eichange  is  said  to  be  at  par  betweai 
England  and  Prance.  When  you  pay  more,  you  are  sup- 
posed to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said  t^  be 
against  England,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you  piT 
less,  you  are  supposed  to  get  a  premium,  and  exchange  u 
said  to  be  against  Prance,  and  in  favour  of  England. 

But,  first,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value  of  tlw 
current  money  of  different  countries  by  the  standard  of 
their  respective  mints.     In  some  it  is  more,  in  others  it  it 
less  worn,    clipt,  and  otherwise  degenerated  from    thit 
standard.     But  the   value  of  the  current  coin  of  every 
country,  compared  with  that  of  any  other  country,  is  in 
proportion  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  which  it 
ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it  actually  doescontML    , 
Before  the  reformation  of  the  silver  coin  in  king  William'y 
time,  exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  ccanpoS 
in  the  usual  manner,  according  to  the  standard  of  A 
respective  mints,  was  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  g 
England.     But  the  value  of  the  current  coin  of  EnglM 
as  we  leam  from  Mr.  Lowndes,  wm  at  that  time  rather  m 
than  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  standard  value.  H 
real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that  time  have  b 
favour  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  computed  e: 
wa8  so  much  against  it;  a  smaller  number  of  otmoo 
pure  silver,  actually  paid  in  England,  may  have  pui 
bill  for  a  greater  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver  t 
paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  gl 
maj  in  reality  have  got  the  premium.    The  Frenii  «i 
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I,  before  the  late  refonaation  of  the  English  gold  coin, 
ich  leas  worn  than  the  English,  and  was,  perhaps,  two 
three  per  cent,  nearer  its  standard.  If  the  computed 
iange  with  France,  therefore,  was  not  more  than  two  or 
ne  per  cent,  against  England,  the  real  exchange  might 
re  been  in  its  favour.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold 
n,  the  exchange  has  been  constantly  in  favour  of  England, 
1  against  France. 

Secondly,  in  some  countries,  the  expence  of  coinage  is 
Imyed  by  the  goTemment ;  in  others,  it  is  defrayed  by 
I  private  people  who  cany  their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and 
I  gOTemment  even  derives  some  revenue  from  the  coinage, 
fiigland,  it  is  de&ayed  by  the  government,  and  if  you 
Ty  a  pound  weight  of  standard  silver  to  the  mint,  you 
!  back  sixty-two  shillings,  containing  a  pound  weight  of 
I  like  standard  silver.  In  Frajice,  a  duty  of  eight  per 
it,  is  deducted  for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays 
i  eipence  of  it,  but  affords  a  small  revenue  to  the  goveiTi- 
mt.  In  England,  as  the  coinage  costs  nothing,  the 
mnt  coin  can  never  be  much  more  valuable  than  the 
ttntity  of  bullion  which  it  actually  contains.  In  France, 
i  workmanship,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  value,  in 
!  same  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought  plate.  A  sum  of 
enoh  m.oney,  therefore,  containing  a  certain  weight  of 
re  silver,  is  more  valuable  than  a  sum  of  English  money 
itaining  an  equal  weight  of  pure  silver,  and  must  re- 
ire  more  bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to  purchase  it. 
lOUgh  the  current  coin  of  the  two  countries,  therefore, 
re  equally  near  the  standards  of  their  respective  mints, 
mm  of  English  money  could  not  well  purchase  a  sum 
French  money,  containing  an  equal  number  of  ounces 
pure  silver,  nor  consequently  a  bill  upon  France  for 
eh  a  sum.  If  for  such  a  bill  no  more  additional  money 
IB  paid  than  what  was  sufficient  to  compensate  the  ei- 
aoe  of  the  French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be 
par  between  the  two  countries,  their  debts  and  credits 
ght  mutually  compensate  one  another,  while  the  com- 
ited  exchange  was  considerably  in  favour  of  France.  If 
M  than  this  was  paid,  the  real  exchange  might  be  in 
rour  of  England,  while  the  computed  was  in  favour  of 
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Tbirdlj,  and  lastly,  in  §ome  places,  as  at  Amaterdiiii. 
Hamburgh,  Venice,  &c.  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  p«id 
in  what  they  call  bant  money ;  while  in  others,  u  at 
London,  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  Ac.  they  are  paid  io 
the  eommon  curreaey  of  the  country.  What  is  called  banl 
money  is  always  of  more  value  than  the  same  nontinal 
Bum  of  common  currency.  A  thousand  guilders  in  tk 
bank  of  Amsterdam,  for  eiample,  are  of  more  value  than  » 
thousand  guilders  of  Amsterdam  currency.  The  diScrence 
between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank,  which,  at 
Amsterdam,  is  generally  about  five  per  cent.  Suppoamg 
the  current  money  of  the  two  countries  equally  near  to  Hm 
standard  of  their  respective  mints,  and  that  the  one  psjl 
fcireign  bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other  ptji 
them  in  bajik  money,  it  is  evident  'that  the  computed  ei- 
thange  may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bai^  raootj, 
though  the  real  exchange  should  be  in  favour  of  that  wbiob 
pays  in  current  money ;  for  the  same  reason  that  the  com- 

Euted  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
etter  money,  or  in  money  nearer  to  its  own  standard. 
though  the  real  exchange  should  be  in  favour  of  Uut 
which  pays  in  worse.  The  computed  exchange,  before  the 
lute  r^ormation  of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  agunit 
London  with  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Tenice,  and,  I 
believe,  with  aJl  other  places  which  pay  in  what  is  called 
bank  money.  It  will  by  no  means  follow,  however,  that 
the  real  exchange  was  against  it.  Since  the  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been  in  favour  of  London  even 
with  those  places.  The  computed  exchange  has  generally 
been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn, 
and,  if  you  except  Prance,  I  believe,  with  most  other  parte 
of  Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency ;  and  it 
improbable  that  the  real  exchange  was  so  too. 
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ton  c<mcemiTt0  Banks  of  Deposit,  particularty 
caneemin^  thai  <>/' Amsterdam. 

'HE  currency  of  a  great  state,  such  as  France  or  Eng- 
land, generally  consists  almost  entirely  of  its  own 
a.  Should  this  currency,  therefore,  be  at  any  time 
m,  dipt,  or  otherwise  degraded  below  its  standard 
l^ltt  state  by  a  reformation  of  its  coin  can  effeutnallT 
^^■Ui  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of  a  small 
^^^B|  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can  seldom  consist 
^^^t  in  its  own  coin,  but  must  be  made  up,  in  a 
^RB&Bnre,  of  the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  states 
h  which  its  inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourse. 
A  a  state,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin,  will  not 
raya  be  able  to  reform  its  currency.  If  foreign  bills  of 
;hange  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  uncertain  value  of 
r  stim,  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  so  iincertain,  must 
ider  the  exchange  always  very  much  agaiuat  such  a 
te,  it«  currency  being,  in  all  foreign  atatea,  necessarily 
ned  even  below  what  it  is  worth. 

[n  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this  dia- 
rantageous  exchange  must  have  subjected  their  mer- 
utB,  such  small  states,  when  they  began  to  attend  to 
I  interest  of  trade,  have  frequently  enacted,  that  foreign 
Is  of  ezohange  of  a  certain  value  should  be  paid,  not  in 
nmon  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or  by  a  transfer 
QiB  boolcs  of  a  certain  bank,  estabhshed  upon  the  credit, 
1  nnder  the  protection  of  the  state;  this  bank  being 
ays  obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  eiactly 
»rding  to  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  banks  of 
nice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  Hambni^h,  and  Nuremberg, 
itn  to  have  been  all  originally  estabhshed  with  this  view, 
)Ugh  some  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been  made 
bservient  to  other  purposes.  The  money  of  such  banks 
ing  better  than  the  common  currency  of  the  country, 
resaarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or  smaller, 
xirding  as  the  currency  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
graded  below  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  agio  of 
t  bank  of  Hambuigh,  for  example,  which  is  said  to  be 
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commonly  about  fourteen  per  tent,  is 
rence  between  the  good  standard  money  of  the     .._  ,^ 
the  dipt,  worn,  and  diminished  currency  poured  into 
from  ail  the  neighbouring  statea. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  clipt  and  worn  foreign 
coin  with  the  eitensive  trade  of  Amsterdam  brought  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency 
about  nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  fresh  from 
the  mint,  Suth  money  no  sooner  api^eared  than  itwM 
melted  down  or  carried  away,  as  it  always  is  in  such  di- 
cumstaneea.  The  merchants,  with  plenty  of  curreney, 
could  not  always  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  moner 
to  jiay  their  bills  of  exchange;  and  the  value  o£  those 
bills,  in  spite  of  several  regulations  which  were  made  to 
prevent  it.  became  in  a  great  measure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  a  bank  wa 
established  in  1609  under  the  guarantee  of  the  city.  This 
bank  received  both  foreign  coin,  and  the  light  and  wmh 
coin  of  the  country  at  its  real  intrinsic  value  in  the  good 
standard  money  of  the  country,  deducting  only  bo  much  ai 
was  necessary  for  defraying  the  expence  of  coinage,  and 
the  other  necessary  expence  of  management.  For  the  value 
which  remained,  after  this  small  deduction  was  made,  it 
gave  a  credit  in  its  books,  This  credit  was  called  bank 
money,  which,  as  it  represented  money  exactly  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  mint,  was  always  of  the  same  real 
value,  and  intrinBtcally  worth  more  than  current  monev. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon 
or  negociated  at  AmBterdam  of  the  value  of  six  hun^^ 
guilders  and  upwards  shonld  be  paid  in  bank  money,  whidi 
at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  thM^ 
bills.  Every  merchant,  in  consequence  of  this  regulation, 
was  obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  order  to 
pay  his  foreign  biUs  of  exchange,  which  necessarily  occa- 
sioned a  certain  demand  for  bank  money. 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinsic  superioritj 
to  currency,  and  the  additional  value  which  this  demand 
necessarily  gives  it,  has  likewise  some  other  advantages. 
It  is  secure  from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents;  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  is  bound  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  bj 
.  a  simple  transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or  tlis 
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t  of  traaHportm^  it  from  one  place  to  another.  In  con- 
lUence  of  those  different  advantages,  it  seema  from  the 
[inning  to  have  borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
,t  all  the  money  originally  deposited  in  the  bant  was 
ywed  to  remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  demand  pay- 
nt  of  a  debt  which  he  coidd  sell  for  a  premium  in  the 
rket.  By  demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner 
a.  bank  credit  woiild  lose  this  premium.  As  a  shilling 
Hi  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods  in  the  market 
in  one  of  our  common  worn  shillings,  so  the  good  and 
e  money  which  m^ht  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of 
bank  into  those  of  a  privat«  person,  being  mixed  and 
founded  with  the  common  currency  of  the  country, 
aid  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  currency,  from  which 
^nuld  no  longer  be  readily  distinguished.  While  it  re- 
ined in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  superiority  was 
>wn  and  ascertained.  When  it  had  come  into  those  of 
irivate  person,  its  superiority  could  not  well  be  ascer- 
aed  without  more  trouble  than  perhaps  the  difference 
i  worth.  By  being  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the  bank, 
ides,  it  lost  all  the  other  advantages  of  bank  money ; 
security,  its  easy  and  safe  transferability,  its  use  in 
dng  foreign  bUla  of  exchange.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
wuld  not  be  brought  from  those  coffers,  as  will  appear 
and  by,  without  previously  paying  for  the  keeping. 
Chose  deposits  of  coin,  or  those  deposits  which  tbe  bank 
)  boond  to  restore  in  coin,  constituted  the  original 
ital  of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  value  of  what  was  repre- 
ted  by  what  is  called  bank  money.  At  present  they 
supposed  to  constitute  but  a  very  Email  part  of  it.  In. 
ST  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has  been 
these  many  yeara  in  the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its 
)k8  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  This 
dit  is  generally  about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price 
such  bullion.  The  bank  grants  at  the  same  time  what 
called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  intitling  the  person  who 
ikes  the  deposit,  or  the  bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion 
lin  at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon  transferring  to 
!  bank  a  quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which 
dit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  deposit  was 
ide,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keep- 
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ing,  if  the  deposit  was  in  silver ;  and  one-lialf  per  w 
it  was  in  gold ;  but  nt  the  sume  time  declaring,  t' 
default  of  such  payment,  and  upon  the  espiratioi 
term,  tiie  deposit  Bhould  belong  to  the  bant  at  the  price 
at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  for  which  credit  had  been 
given  in  the  transfer  books.  What  is  thus  paid  for  the 
keeping  of  the  deposit  may  be  considered  e 
warehouse  rent ;  and  why  this  warehouse  rent  should  be 
so  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  silver,  several  different 
reasons  have  been  assigned.  The  fineness  of  gold,  it  has 
been  said,  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained  than  that  of 
silver.  Frauds  are  more  easily  practised,  and  occasion  > 
greater  loss  in  the  most  precious  metal.  Silver,  beaides, 
being  the  standard  metal,  the  state,  it  has  been  said,  wiabei 
to  encourage  more  the  making  of  deposits  of  silver  than 
those  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made  when  ib6 
price  is  somewhat  lower  than  ordinary ;  and  they  are  token 
out  again  when  it  happens  to  rise.  lu  Holland  the  markM 
price  of  bullion  is  generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  was  so  in  Sngland  before  the  lat«  n- 
formation  of  the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is  eaid  to  W 
commonly  from  about  ais  to  sixteen  stivers  upon  the  mark, 
or  eight  ounces  of  silver  of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  ^ 
alloy.  The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  Itauk  givM 
for  the  deposits  of  such  silver  (when  made  in  fordgn 
coin,  of  which  the  fineness  is  well  known  and  ascertained, 
such  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty-two  guilders  the  mark; 
the  mint  price  is  about  twenty-three  guilders,  and  the 
market  price  is  from  twenty-three  guilders  six,  to  twen^- 
threo  guilders  sixteen  stivers,  or  from  two  to  three  pa 
cent,  above  the  mint  price.'     The  praportiona  between  the 

'  The  fallowiag  are  the  prices  sC  nrhicb  the  bank  of  Amsterdui  >l 
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ok  price,  the  mint  price,  aud  the  market  price  of  gold 
llion,  are  nearly  the  same.  A  person  can  generally  Bell 
I  receipt  for  the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of 
llion  and  the  market  price,  A  receipt  for  bullion  is 
Qost  always  worth  something,  and  it  very  seldom  happens, 
jrefore,  that  anybody  aufEera  his  receipt  to  espire,  or 
owB  Hb  bullion  to  fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at 
lick  it  had  been  received,  either  by  not  taking  it  ont 
fore  the  end  of  the  six  months,  or  by  neglecting  to  pay 
J  one-fourth  or  one-half  per  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
w  receipt  for  a,nother  six  months.  This,  however,  though 
happens  seldom,  is  said  to  happen  sometimes,  and  more 
qnently  with  regard  to  gold,  than  with  regai'd  to  silver, 
account  of  the  higher  warehonse-rent  which  is  paid  for 
i  keeping  of  the  more  precions  metal. 
The  person  who  by  making  a  deposit  of  bullion  obtains 
th  a  bant  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills  of  exchange 
they  become  due  with  his  bant  (iedit ;  and  either  sells 
keeps  his  receipt  according  as  he  judges  that  the  price 
i>ulUon  is  likely  to  rise  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the 
Ilk  credit  seldom  keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no 
[asion  that  they  should.  The  person  who  has  a  receipt, 
d  who  wants  to  fake  ont  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of 
pk  credits,  or  bant  money  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price ; 
d  the  person  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants  to  take 
t  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal  abundance. 
The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders  of  receipts. 
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Bar  or  ingot  go!d  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  fineness  compared 
Ih  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars  tlw  bank  gives  340 
f  mark.  In  genera!,  however,  something  more  is  given  upon  coin  o( 
mown  finenesa,  than  upon  gold  and  silver  bsrs,  of  which  the  Rneness 
loot  be  BSOTlained  bni  by  a  process  of  melting  and  asaajin).'. 
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conBtitul«  two  different  sorts  of  creditors  against  the 
The  holder  of  &  receipt  cannot  draw  out  the  bullion 
which  it  ia  granted,  without  re-assigning  to  the  banlTil 
sum  of  bant  money  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  hulhon 
had  been  received.  If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own, 
he  must  purehase  it  of  those  who  have  it.  Tlie  owner  d 
bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bullion  without  produong 
to  the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If 
he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  must  buy  them  o£  those  nis 
have  them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he  purchaMi 
bank  money,  purchases  the  p<:)wer  of  taking  out  a.  quaatilj 
of  bullion,  of  which  the  miut  price  is  five  per  cent.  aboM 
the  bank  price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  whid 
he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imagiffiwr, 
hut  for  a  real  value.  The  owner  of  bank  money,  whenbs 
purchases  a  receipt,  purchases  the  power  of  taking  out  * 
quantity  of  bullion  of  which  the  market  price  is  coraraonlf 
from  two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  Ths 
price  which  he  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewise  foi » 
real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and  the  prie«>  of  the 
bank  money,  compound  or  make  up  between  them  the  foil 
value  or  price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country,  the  bank 
grants  receipts  likewise  as  well  as  bank  credits ;  but  those 
receipts  are  frequently  of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  prica 
in  the  market.  Upon  ducataona,  for  example,  which  in  the 
currency  pass  for  tJiree  guilders  three  stivers  each,  the  bank 
gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  five  per  cent,  below 
their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt  likewise  intitling 
the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  depoaitei 
at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon  paying  one-fourth  per 
cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt  will  frequently  bring 
no  price  in  the  market,  Three  guilders  bank  money  gene- 
rally sell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three  stivers,  ths 
full  value  of  the  ducatoona,  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
bank;  and  before  they  can  he  taken  out,  one-fourth  per 
cent,  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  which  would  be  mere 
loaa  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bonk, 
however,  should  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent,  such  re- 
ceipts might  bring  some  price  in  the  market,  and  might  si'll 
for  one  and  three- fourths  per  cent.     But  the  a^io  of  the 
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bank  being  now  generally  about  five  per  cent,  such  receipts 
,re  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprees  it,  to 
all  to  the  bank,  The  receipts  which  are  given  for  deposits 
rf  gold  ducata  fall  to  it  yet  more  frequtmtly,  beeauae  a, 
tiigher  warehouse-rent,  or  one-half  per  cent,  muat  be  pajd 
for  the  keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be  taken  out  aga,in, 
the  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains,  when  deposits  either 
f  coin  or  bullion  are  allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  con- 
idered  as  the  warehouse-rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of 
Buch  deposits. 

The  sum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts  are 
toq)ired  must  be  very  considerable.  It  must  comprehend 
the  whole  original  capital  of  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally 
(upposed,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time 
It  was  first  deposited,  nobody  caring  either  to  renew  hia  re- 
ceipt or  to  take  out  his  deposit,  as  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  with- 
out loss.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  aum, 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of  bank 
money  is  supposed  to  be  very  small.  The  bank  of  Amster- 
idam  haa  for  these  many  yearn  past  been  the  great  ware- 
touBe  of  Europe  for  bullion,  for  which  the  receipts  are  very 

■  seldom  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to 
;  the  bank.     The  far  gi'eater  pari  of  the  bank  money,  or  of 

■  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  supposed  to  have 
I  been  created,  for  these  many  years  past,  by  such  deposits 
-which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making 
Bud  withdrawing. 

I  No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by  means  of 
ft  recipice  or  receipt.  The  smaller  mass  of  bank  money,  for 
i^hich  the  receipts  are  expired,  ia  mixed  and  confounded 
'with  the  much  greater  mass  for  which  they  are  still  in 
force ;  so  that,  though  there  may  be  a  considerable  sum  of 
'tianlr  money,  for  which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no 
TOecifio  sum  or  portion  of  it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be 
demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two  per- 
•ons  for  the  same  thing ;  and  the  owner  of  bank  money 
jtho  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  bank 
iall  he  buya  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  he  can  find 
mo  difficulty  in  getting  one  to  buy  at  the  market  price, 
vhich  generally  corresponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can 
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aeU  the  coin  or  bullioa  it  intitlea  him  to  take  out  ol  the 
bank. 

It  mi^ht  be  otlierwiBe  during  a  public  calamitj ;  an  ii- 
rasioQ  for  exajuple,  such  aB  that  of  the  Freuch  in  1673. 
Tbe  oTnerx  of  bank  money  being  then  all  eager  to  drairit 
out  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping, 
the  denia,nd  for  receipts  might  raise  their  price  to  an  ei' 
urbitant  height.  The  holders  of  tbem.  might  form  eitran- 
gant  eipectationa,  and,  instead  of  two  or  three  per  tenL 
demand  half  the  bunk  money  for  wliich  credit  had  been 
given  upon  the  deposits  that  the  receipts  had  reapectiTelj 
been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed  of  the  constitution 
of  the  bank,  might  even  buy  them  up,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  carrying  away  of  the  treasure,  Li  such  emergencies,  the 
baat,  it  is  supposed,  would  break  through  ita  ordinary  mb 
of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of  receipts.  Tlie 
holders  of  receipta,  who  had  no  bank  money,  muBt  have  re- 
ceived within  two  or  thi-ee  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  tlie 
deposit  for  which  their  reapective  receipts  had  been  granted. 
The  bank,  therefore,  it  ia  aaid,  would  in  this  case  make  no 
scruple  of  paying,  either  with  money  or  bullion,  the  fuH 
value  of  what  the  ownera  of  bank  money  who  oould  get  no 
receipts  were  credited  for  in  ita  books  :  paying  at  the  same 
time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  such  holders  of  receipts  as  hail 
no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole  value  which  in  this 
state  of  things  could  justly  be  supposed  due  to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the  interest  of  tie 
holders  of  receipts  to  depress  the  agio,  in  order  either  to 
buy  bank  money  (and  consequently  the  bullion,  which  tliar 
receipts  would  then  enable  tbem  to  take  out  of  the  bank)  m 
much  cheaper,  or  to  sell  their  receipts  to  those  who  hare 
bank  money,  and  who  want  to  take  out  buUiou,  bo  much 
dearer ;  (he  price  of  a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  of  bank  money,  aoi 
that  of  the  coin  or  buUion  for  which  the  receipt  had  been 
granted.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  bank  mouej, 
on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  sdl 
their  bank  money  so  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  H 
much  cheaper.  To  prevent  the  stock-jobbing  tricks  which 
those  opposite  interests  might  sometimes  occasion,  the 
bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  the  resolution  to  seU  at  all 


Imes  bank  money  for  currency,  at  five  per  cent,  asrio,  and 
o  buy  it  in  again  at  four  per  cent,  agio.  In  consequence 
f  this  resolution,  the  agio  cau  never  either  rise  above  five, 
r  sink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  Ijetween 
he  market  price  of  bank  and  that  of  current  money,  is 
Kpt  at  all  times  very  near  to  the  proportion  between  their 
atrinsic  values.  Before  this  resolution  waa  taken,  the 
narket  price  of  bank  money  used  sometimes  to  rise  so  high 
8  nine  per  cent,  agio,  and  sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as  par, 
«cording  as  opposite  interests  happened  to  iufluence  the 
aarket. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend  out  no  part  of 
chat  is  deposited  with  it,  but,  for  every  guilder  for  which 
t  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in  its  repositories  the 
'alue  of  a  guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That  it 
ceeps  in  its  repositories  all  the  money  or  bullion  for  whic-h 
here  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at  alt  times  hable 
o  be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reahty,  is  continually 
ping  from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be 
toubt«d.  But  whether  it  does  so  likewise  with  regard  to 
hat  part  of  it«  capital,  for  which  the  receipts  are  long  ago 
apired,  for  which  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  cannot  be 
ailed  upon,  and  which  iu  reahty  is  very  likely  to  remain 
rith  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as  the  States  of  the  United 
i*rovincea  subsist,  may  perhaps  appear  more  uncertain, 
it  Amsterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith  ia  better  esta- 
iliahed  than  th.^t  for  every  guilder,  circulated  as  bank 
noney,  there  is  a  correspoudent  guilder  in  gold  or  silver 
o  be  found  iu  the  treasure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is 
niaraut«e  that  it  should  be  so.  The  bank  is  under  the 
iirection  of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters,  who  are  changed 
fvery  year.  Each  new  set  of  burgomasters  visits  the  trea- 
(ore,  compares  it  with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath, 
tnd  delivers  it  over,  with  the  same  awful  solemnity,  to  the 
|Bt  which  succeeds ;  and  in  that  sober  and  religious  country 
laths  are  not  yet  disregarded.  A  rotation  of  this  kind 
teems  alone  a  sufficient  security  against  any  practices 
aiiich  cannot  be  avowed.  Amidst  all  the  revolutions  which 
l&ction  has  ever  occasioned  in  the  government  of  Amsterdam , 
{he  prevailing  party  has  at  no  time  accused  their  predc- 
leuotB  of  infidelity  iu  the  admini  strati  on  of  the  bank.    No 


accusation  could  have  afiect«d  more  deeply  the  reputation 
and  fortune  of  the  disgraced  party,  and  if  such  an  aeeu- 
sation  could  have  been  aupporteJ,  we  may  be  assured  that 
it  would  have  been  brought.  In  1672,  when  the  FreacL 
king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  hank  of  Amsterdam  paid  so 
readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which  it  ' 
obserred  its  engagements.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  i 
then  brought  from  its  repositories  appeared  to  have  been 
scorched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  town-home 
soon  after  the  bank  was  estabUshed.  Those  pieces,  tl 
fore,  must  have  lain  there  from  that  time. 

"What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treasure 
is  a  question  which  has  long  employed  the  speculatioi 
the  curious.  Nothing  but  conjecture  can  be  offered 
ceming  it.  It  is  generally  reckoned  that  there  are  about 
two  thousand  people  who  keep  accounts  with  the  bant, 
and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  another,  the  value  rf 
fi.fteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  lying  upon  their  respective 
accounts  {a  very  large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  rf 
bank  money,  and  consequently  of  treasure  in  the  ban); 
will  amount  to  about  three  mUlions  sterling,  or, 
guilders  the  pound  sterling,  thirty-three  millions  of 
a  great  sum,  and  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  very  eitei 
circulation  ;  but  vastly  below  the  extrav^ant  ideas  wl 
some  people  have  formed  of  this  treasure. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  considerable  revi 
from  the  bink.      Besides  what  may  be  called  the 
house-rent  above  mentioned,  each  person,  upon  first 
ing  an  account  with  the  bank,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guild! 
aJid  for  every  new  account  three  guilders  three  stiver^; 
every  transfer  two  stivers ;  and  if  the  transfer  is  for 
than  three  hundred  guilders,  sis  stivers,  in  order  to 
courage  the  multiplicity  of  small  transactions.   The  _ 
who  n^lects  to  balance  his  account  twice  in  the 
forfeits  twenty-five  guilders.     The  person  who  oi 
transfer  for  more  than  is  u[>on  his  account,  is  obi  ^ 
pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  sum  overdrawn,  and  his 
is  set  aside  into  the  bargain.     The  bank  is  supposed 
to  make  a  considerable  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  foc 
coin  or  bullion  which  sometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expi 
of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be 
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nth  advantagu.  It  makea  a.  profit  likewise  by  selling  bank 
Qoney  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four, 
rbeee  different  emoluments  amount  to  a.  good  deal  mora 
ban  what  is  necessary  for  paying  the  salaries  of  officers, 
ittd  defraying  the  eipence  of  mana^ment.  What  is  paid 
!or  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon  receipts,  is  alone  supposed 
;o  ainoTmt  to  a  neat  annual  revenue  of  between  one 
mndred  and  fifty  thousand  and  two  hundred  thousand 
piilders.  Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue,  was 
,he  original  object  of  this  institution.  Its  object  wa?  to 
.■elieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconvenience  of  a.  disod- 
fant^eoua  exchange.  The  revenue  which  has  arisen  from 
it  was  unforeseen,  and  may  be  considered  as  accidental. 
Bnt  it  is  now  time  to  return  from  fhia  long  digression, 
into  which  I  have  l>een  insensibly  led  in  endeavouring  to 
Explain  the  reasons  why  the  exchange  between  the  countries 
which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  money,  and  those  which 
pay  in  common  currency,  should  generally  appear  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  former,  and  against  the  latter.  The 
former  pay  in  a,  species  of  money  of  which  the  intrinsic 
vahie  is  always  the  same,  and  exactly  ^^reeable  to  the 
standard  of  their  respective  mints ;  the  latter  is  a  species 
of  money  of  which  the  intrinsic  value  is  continually  varying, 
and  is  almost  alwavs  more  or  less  below  that  standard. 


IN  the  foregoing  part  of  this  Chapter  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial 
system,  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  lay  extraordinary  re- 
straints upon  the  importation  of  goods  from  those  countries 
Tvith  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  disad- 
vantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  whole 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which,  not  only  these 
restraints,  but  almost  all  the  other  regulations  of  commerce 
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are  founded.  When  two  places  trade  with  one  another, 
this  doctrine  supposes  tliat,  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither 
of  them  either  loses  or  gains ;  but  if  it  leans  in  anj  degm 
to  one  side,  that  one  of  them  loses,  and  the  other  gains  in 
proportion  to  its  declension  from  the  exact  equilibrii 
Both  suppositions  are  false.  A  trade  which  ia  forced  by 
means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  maj  be,  and  commonlj 
is  disadvantageous  to  the  country  in  whose  favour  »t  i* 
meant  to  be  established,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  sher  , 
hereafter.  But  that  trade  which,  without  force  or  q 
Btraint,  is  naturally  and  regularly  carried  on  between  l^ 
two  places,  is  always  advaiit^eoua,  though  not  alwt 
equaUy  so,  to  both. 

By  adv-antage  or  gain.  I  understand,  not  the  incr 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silrer,  but  that  of  the  exchan 
able  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  laU 
of  the  country,  or  the  increase  of  the  annual  reTenuf 
its  inhabitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between  the  H 
places  consist  altogether  in  the  exchange  of  their  i 
commodities,  they  will,  upon  most  occasions,  not  onlybt 
gain,  but  they  will  gain  equaUy,  or  very  near  equally :  eadi  ' 
will  in  this  case  afford  a  market  for  a  part  of  tbe'surploi 
produce  of  the  other :  each  will  replace  a  capital  which  had 
l>een  employed  in  raising  and  preparing  for  the  market  tlu) 
part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  other,  aud  which  bad 
been  distributed  among,  and  given  revenue  and  mainten- 
ance to  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  part  ot 
the  inhabitants  of  each,  therefore,  will  indirectly  deriw 
their  revenue  and  maintenance  from  the  other.  As, the 
commodities  exchanged  too  are  supposed  t-o  be  of  eqiuX 
value,  80  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade  will,  upon 
most  occasions,  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal ;  and  both 
being  employed  in  raising  the  native  commodities  of  Uk 
two  countries,  the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  tlietr 
distribution  will  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be 
equal,  or  very  nearly  equal.  This  revenue  and  maintenance, 
thus  mutuaUy  afforded,  will  be  greater  or  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  dealings.  If  these  shotdd 
annually  amount  to  an  hundred  thousand  pounds,  forw 
ample,  or  tu  a  million  on  each  aide,  each  of  them  i 


lord  an  annual  revenue  in  the  one  ease  of  au  hundred 
lousand  pouude,  in  the  other,  of  a  million,  to  tlie  inhahi- 
tntB  of  the  other, 

.Xf  their  trade  should  be  of  such  a  nature  tliat  one  of 
kem  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but  natiye  commodi- 
iee,  while  the  returns  of  that  other  consisted  altogether  in 
treigu  goods;  the  balance,  in  this  case,  would  still  be 
n>posed  even,  commodities  being  paid  for  with  commo- 
l^es.  They  would,  in  this  case  too,  both  gain,  but  they 
loald  not  gain  equally ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
ry  whicb  exported  nothing  but  native  commodities  would 
erive  the  greatest  revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England, 
ixr  example,  should  import  from  France  nothing  but  the 
lative  commodities  of  that  country,  and,  not  having  such 
ommodities  of  its  own  as  were  in  demand  there,  should 
Binnally  repay  them  by  sending  thither  a  large  qimntity 
C  foreign  goods,  tobacco,  we  shall  suppose,  and  East  India 
K>odB ;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give  some  revenue  to 
he  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give  more  to  those 
f  France  than  to  those  of  England.  The  whole  French 
Mpital  annually  employed  in  it  would  aanunily  be  distri- 
inted  among  the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the 
English  capital  only  which  was  employed  in  producing  the 
English  commodities  with  which  those  foreign  goods  were 
purchased,  would  be  annually  distributed  among  the  people 
rf  England.  The  greater  part  of  it  would  replace  the 
lapitals  which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indostau, 
told  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and  maintenance 
ip  the  inhabitants  of  those  distaut  countries.  If  the 
jftpitals  were  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  em- 
Uoyment  of  the  French  capital  would  augment  much 
(lore  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  France,  than  that  of  the 
Knglish  capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  England. 
fraiioe  would  in-  this  case  carry  on  a  direct  foreign  trade 
ff  consumption  with  England ;  whereas  England  would 
brry  on  a  round-about  trade  of  the  same  kind  with  France, 
fee  different  effects  of  a  capital  employed  in  the  direct, 
bid  of  one  employed  in  the  roundabout  foreign  trade  of 
Hmsumption,  have  already  been  fully  explained. 
,'  There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  countriesj  a 
fraAe  which  consists  altogether  in  the  exchange  either  of 
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natiTe  commoilitiea  on  both,  sides,  or  of  natire  commod 
on  one  aide  and  of  foreign  goods  on  the  other.     Almost  4 
countries  eicbange  with  one  another   partly  native  i 
partly  foreign  goods.     That  country,  however,  in  i ' 
cargoes  there  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  native,  and  H 
least  of  foreign  goods,  wJU  always  be  the  principal  g 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  East  India  goods,  h 
with  gold  and  silver,  that  England  paid  for  the  con 
ties  annually  imported  from  France,  the  balance,  ■ 
case,  wonld  be  supposed  uneven,  commodities  not  I 
paid  for  with  commodities,  but  with  gold  and  silver, 
trade,  howerer,  would,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  gi 
some  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  I 
more  to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England,   i 
woold  give  some  revenue  to  tliose  of  England.   The  capid 
which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  English  goo 
that  porcbased  this  gold  and  silver,  the  capital  which  h 
been  distributed  among,  and  given  revenue  to,  certain  in- 
habitants of  England,  would  thereby  be  replaced,  and  en- 
abled to  continue  that  employment.     The  whole  capital  of 
England  would  no  more  be  diminished  by  this  esportatiim 
of  gold  and  silver,  than  by  the  exportation  of  an  eqo^ 
value  of  any  other  goods.     On  tbe  contrary,  it  woiil<£4 
most  cases,  be  augmented.     No  goods  are  sent  abroad  im 
those  for  which  the  demand  is  supposed  to  be  greatn 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns  conse- 
quently, it  is  eipected,  will  be  of  more  ralue  at  home  than 
the  commodities  exported.     If  the  tobacco  which,  in  Eoit- 
lacd,  is  worth  only  a  himdred  thousand  pounds,  when 
sent  to  France  will  purchase  vrine  which  is,  in  England, 
worth  a  himdred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  eichangs 
vrill  augment  the  capital  of  Engluid  by  ten    thousand 
pounds.     If  a  himdred  thousand  pounds  of  English  gold. 
in  the  same  manner,  purchase  French  wine,   wliich.  in 
England,  is  worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  this  «• 
change  will  equally  augment  the  capital  of  England  by  t« 
thousand  pounds.     As  a  merchant  who  has  a  hundred  n 
ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a  ricti 
man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thousand  poui 
worth  of  tobacco  in  his  warehouse,  so  is  he  likewise  a  lid 
man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thounnd  pons 
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worth  of  ^Id  in  his  coffers.  He  can  put  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  o£  industrj,  and  give  revenue,  mainten- 
ance, and  employment,  to  a  greater  number  of  people 
.than  either  of  the  other  two.  But  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  equal  to  the  cai«tala  of  all  its  different  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  quantity  of  industry  which  can  he  annually 
maintained  in  it,  is  equal  to  whataJlthose  different  eapitak 
can  maintain.  Both  the  capital  of  the  oountry,  therefore, 
'and  the  quantity  of  industry  which  can  be  annually 
maintained  in  it,  must  generally  be  augmented  by  this 
exchange.  It  would,  indeed,  be  more  advantageous  for 
England  that  it  could  purchase  the  wines  of  France  with 
its  ovm  hardware  and  broadcloth,  than  with  either  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  silver  of  Brazil  and 
Peru,  A  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is  always 
tnore  advantageous  than  a  roundabout  one.  But  a  round- 
about foreign  trade  of  consumption,  which  is  carried  on 
frith  gold  and  silver,  does  not  seem  to  be  less  advantageous 
"than  any  other  equally  roundabout  one.  Neither  is  a 
country  which  has  no  mines,  more  likely  to  be  exhausted 
of  gold  and  silver  by  this  annual  exportation  of  those 
3oetala,  than  one  which  does  not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like 
annual  exportation  of  that  plant.  As  a  country  which  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in  want  of 
it.  so  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of  gold  and  silver 
which  has  wherewithal  to  purchase  those  metals. 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  is  said,  which  a  workman  carries 
on  with  the  alehouse ;  and  the  trade  which  a  manufacturiog 
nation  would  naturally  carry  on  with  a  wine  country,  may 
~he  considered  as  a  trade  of  the  same  nature.  I  answer 
that  the  trade  with  the  alehouse  is  not  necessarily  a  losing 
trade.  In  its  own  nature  it  la  just  as  advantageous  as 
any  other,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  liable  to  be 
abused.  The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and  even  that  of 
a,  retailer  of  fermented  Uquors,  are  as  necessary  divisions 
of  labour  as  any  other.  It  will  generally  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  a  workman  to  buy  of  the  brewer  the  quantity 
lie  has  occasion  for,  than  to  brew  it  himself,  and  if  he  ia  a 
poor  workman,  it  will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for 
Dim  to  buy  it,  by  little  and  little,  of  the  retailer,  than  a 
large  quantity  of  the  brewer.    He  may  no  doubt  buy  too 
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much  of  either,  as  lie  may  of  any  other  dealers 
neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  tie 
draper,  if  he  affects  to  be  a  beau  among  his  companiras 
It  ia  adTantageoTiB  to  the  great  body  of  wortmen,  notwith- 
standing,  that  all  these  trades  shoald  be  free,  though  thii 
freedom  may  be  abused  in  all  of  them,  and  is  more  likrfy 
to  be  so,  perhaps,  in  some  than  in  others.  Thoogh  indi- 
Tiduals,  besides,  may  sometimes  ruin  their  fortunes  br  an 
excessive  consumption  of  fermented  liqnors,  there  seenu 
to  be  no  risk  that  a  nation  should  do  so.  Though  in  ewij 
country  there  are  many  people  who  spend  upon  sneli 
liqnors  more  than  they  can  afford,  there  are  always  masj 
more  who  spend  less.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too,  that, 
if  we  consult  experience,  the  cheapness  of  wine  seenw  to 
be  a  cause,  not  of  drunkenness,  but  of  sobrietr.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  wine  countries  are  in  general  the  soberat 
people  in  Europe ;  witness  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  People 
are  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in  what  is  their  daily  iaje. 
Nobody  afEects  the  character  of  liberality  and  good  fellow. 
ship,  by  being  profuse  of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  ai 
small  beer.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which,  «ti« 
from  escessive  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and  whew 
wine  consequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity,  drunkennoss  it  t 
common  vice,  as  among  the  northern  nations,  and  all  those 
who  live  between  the  tropics,  the  negroes,  for  examine,  oa 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  When  a  French  repment  comes  liwa 
some  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Prajice,  where  wine  it 
somewhat  dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the  southern,  where  it 
is  very  cheap,  the  soldiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  ob- 
served, are  at  first  debauched  by  the  cheapness  and  novelty 
of  good  wine  ;  but  aft€rafewmonthsre8idence,thegreatef 
part  of  them  become  as  sober  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitanti, 
Were  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  and  the  excises  upon 
malt,  beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  it  might, 
in  the  same  manner,  occasion  in  Great  Britain  a  pretlj 
general  and  temporary  drunkenness  among  the  middling 
and  inferior  rajiks  of  people,  which  would  probably  l» 
soon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  almost  uniTeinl 
sobriety.  At  present  drunkenness  is  by  no  means  ther^ 
of  people  of  fashion,  or  of  those  who  can  easily  afford 
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iost  espeasive  liquors.  A  gentleman  drunk  with  ale,  has 
BTce  ever  been  seen  among  ua.  The  restraints  upon  the 
ino  trade  in  Great  Britain,  besides,  do  not  so  much  seem 
Iculated  to  hinder  the  people  from  going,  if  I  may  say 
,  to  the  alehouse,  as  from  going  where  they  can  buy  the 
Bt  and  cheapest  liquor.  They  favonr  the  wine  trade  of 
rtogal,  and  discourage  that  of  France.  The  Portuguese, 
lis  said,  indeed,  are  better  customers  for  our  manufactures 
ftn  the  French,  and  should  therefore  be  encouraged  in 
Bferenee  to  them.  As  they  give  us  their  custom,  it  is 
etended,  we  should  give  them  ours.     The  sneaking  arts 

underling  tradesmen  are  thus  erected  into  political 
fcxima  for  the  conduct  of  a  great  empire;  for  it  is  the 
jst  underling  tradesmen  only  who  make  it  a  rule  to  em- 
jy  chiefly  their  own  customers,  A  great  trader  purchases 
I  goods  always  where  they  are  cheapest  and  best,  without 
^rd  to  any  little  interest  of  this  kind. 
By  such  maxims  as  these,  however,  nations  have  been 
tight  that  their  interest  consisted  in  beggaring  all  th&ir 
i^hboura.  Each  nation  baa  been  made  to  look  with  an 
ridiouB  eye  upon  the  prosperity  of  all  the  nations  with 
deh  it  trades,  and  to  consider  their  gain  as  its  own  loss, 
nunerce,  which  ought  naturally  to  be,  among  nations,  as 
long  individuala,  a  bond  of  union  and  friendship,  baa  / 
come  the  most  fertile  aource  of  disco»d  and  animosity. 
\s  capricious  ambition  of  kings  and  ministers  has  not. 
ring  the  present  and  the  preceding  centuiy,  been  more 
sl  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  than  the  impertinent  jealousy 

merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  violence  and  in- 
rtice  of  the  rulers  of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for 
licb,  I  am  afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  scarce 
init  of  a.  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity,  the  monopo- 
iBg  spirit  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  neither 
I,  nor  ought  to  be,  the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it 
Inot  perhaps  be  corrected,  may  very  easily  be  prevented 
(a  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  anybody  but  themselves. 
^3iat  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  originally  both 
niented  and  propagated  this  doctrine,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
id  they  who  first  tai^ht  it  were  by  no  means  such  fools 
nhey  who  believed  it.  In  every  country  it  always  is  and 
Bst  be  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  buy 


whatever  they  want  of  those  who  Bell  it  cheapest. 
proposition  is  bo  very  maDifeflt,  that  it^eeems  ridici ' 
take  any  pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could  it  ever  have 
called  in  questioa,  had  not  the  interested  eopl 
merchants  and  nmmifacturera,  confounded  the  c 
Bense  of  mankind.  Their  interest  ia,  in  this  respect, 
opposite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Aa  it  &' 
the  interest  of  the  freemen  of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  from  employing  any  workmen  bat 
themselves,  so  it  is  the  interest  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  every  country  to  secure  to  themselTM 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  Hence  in  Oieat 
Britain,  and  in  most  other  European  countries,  the  extrt 
ordinary  duties  upon  almost  all  goods  imported  by  alien 
merchants.  Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitioiu  upon 
all  those  foreign  manufactures  which  can  come  into  com- 
petition  with  our  own.  Hence  too  the  estraordinarj  ik 
straints  upon  the  importation  of  almost  all  sorts  of  goods 
from  those  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  ii 
supposed  to  be  disadvantageous ;  that  is,  from  those  ^usat 
whom  national  animosity  happens  to  be  most  violt 
inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however,  th( 
dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly  advanta^eoi 
trade.  Id  a  state  of  hostility  it  may  enable 
to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  superior  to  our  own ;  Dut  id 
a  state  of  peace  and  commerce  it  must  likewise  e&abb 
them  to  exchange  with  us  te  a  greater  value,  and  to  aSoti 
a  better  market,  either  for  the  immediate  produce  of 
own  industry,  or  for  whatever  is  purchased  with  that 
duce.  As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  cuHtomi 
the  industrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood,  than  a 
BO  is  likewise  a  rich  nation.  A  rich  man,  indeed, 
himself  a  manufacturer,  is  a  very  dangerous  neighboi 
all  those  who  deal  in  the  same  way.  All  the  rest  c ' 
neighbourhood,  however,  by  far  the  greatest  number, 
by  the  good  market  which  his  espence  affords  them, 
even  profit  by  his  underselling  the  poorer  workmen 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  him.  The  manufacturer* 
rich  nation,  in  the  same  manner,  may  no  doubt  be 
.  dangerous  rivals  to  those  of  their  nL-ighbours.    This 


impetition,  however,  ia  advantageous  to  the  great  body 
f  the  people,  ■who  profit  greatly  heBides  by  the  good 
(airket  which  the  great  expence  o£  such  a  uatiou  affords 
teiii  in  every  other  way.  Private  people  who  want  to 
jake  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring  to  the  remote  und 
jor  provinces  of  the  country,  but  resort  either  to  the 
toitat,  or  to  some  of  the  great  commercial  towns.  They 
|u>w,  that,  where  little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to 
a  got,  but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  some 
iiare  of  it  may  fall  to  them.  The  same  maxims  which 
lould  in  this  manner  direct  the  common  sense  of  one,  or 
Kn,  or  twenty  individuals,  should  regulate  the  judgment 
E  onS|  or  ten,  or  twenty  milliouB,  and  should  make  a 
thole  nation  regard  the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a 
irobable  cause  and  occasion  for  itself  to  acquire  riches. 
L  nation  that  would  enrich  itself  by  foreign  trade,  is  cer- 
aiuly  most  likely  to  do  so  when  its  neighbours  ore  all 
ich,  industrious,  and  commercial  nations.  A  great  nation 
lUTOunded  on  all  sides  by  wandering  savages  and  poor 
(arbarians  might,  no  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultiva- 
Son  of  its  own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce, 
iut  not  by  foreign  trade.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
laaimer  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern 
rSLineBe  acquired  their  great  wealth.  The  ancieut  Egyptians, 
it  is  said,  neglected  foreign  commerce,  aJid  the  modern 
^llbinese,  it  is  known,  hold  it  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
jicarce  deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  protection  of  the  laws. 
^0  modem  maxims  of  foreign  commerce,  by  aiming  at 
tbe  impoverishment  of  all  our  neighbours,  so  far  aa  they 
^re  capable  of  producing  their  intended  effect,  tend  to 
i«nder  that  very  commerce  insignificant  and  contemptible. 
I  It  is  in  consequence  of  these  maxims  that  the  commerce 
petween  France  and  England  has  in  both  countries  been 
•abjected  to  so  many  discouragements  and  restraints.  If 
jhose  two  countries,  however,  were  to  consider  their  real 
Interest,  without  either  mercantile  jealousy  or  national 
huimosity,  the  commerce  of  France  might  be  more  advan- 
pigeous  to  Great  Britain  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
teid  for  the  same  reason  that  of  Great  Britain  to  France. 
Frajice  is  the  nearest  neighbour  to  Great  Britain,  In  the 
trade  between   the  southern  coast  of   England  and  the 
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northern  and  north-western  coasts  of  France,  the  returns 
might  be  expected,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  inknd 
traSe,  four,  five,  or  six  times  in  the  year.  The  capital, 
therefore,  employed  in  this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the  two 
countries  keep  in  motion  four,  five,  or  six  times  the  quan- 
tity of  industry,  and  afford  employment  and  subsistence 
to  four,  five,  or  six  times  the  number  of  people,  which  an 
equal  capital  could  do  in  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade.  Between  the  parts  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  most  remote  from  one  another,  the  re- 
turns might  be  expected,  at  least,  once  in  the  year,  and 
even  this  trade  would  so  far  be  at  least  equally  advan- 
tageous as  the  greater  part  of  the  other  branches  of  onr 
foreign  European  trade.  It  would  be,  at  least,  three  times 
more  advantageous,  than  the  boasted  trade  with  our  North 
American  colonies,  in  which  the  returns  were  seldom  made 
in  less  than  three  years,  frequently  not  in  less  than  four 
or  five  years.  France,  besides,  is  supposed  to  contain 
twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants.  Our  North  American 
colonies  were  never  supposed  to  contain  more  than  three 
millions ;  And  France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  North 
America ;  though,  on  account  of  the  more  unequal  distri- 
bution of  riches,  there  is  much  more  poverty  and  beggary 
in  the  one  country,  than  in  the  other.  France  therefore 
could  all'ord  a  market  at  least  eight  times  more  extensive, 
and,  on  account  of  the  superior  frequency  of  the  returns, 
four  and  twenty  times  more  advantageous,  than  that  which 
our  North  American  colonies  ever  afforded.  The  trade  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  just  as  advantageous  to  France, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  population  and  proximity 
of  the  res])ective  countries,  would  have  the  same  supe- 
riority over  that  which  France  carries  on  with  her  own 
colonies.  Such  is  the  very  great  difference  between  that 
trade  which  the  wisdom  of  both  nations  has  thought 
proper  to  discourage,  and  that  which  it  has  favoured  the 
most. 

But  the  very  same  circumstances  which  would  have 
rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  so  advantageous  to  both,  have  occasioned  the 
principal  obstructions  to  that  commerce.  Being  neighbours, 
they  are  necessarily  enemies,  and  the  wealth  and  power  of 
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stch  becomes,  upon  that  account,  more  formidable  to  the 
ther ;  and  what  would  increase  the  advantage  of  national 
tiendship,  serves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  of  national 
nimosity.  They  are  both  rich  and  industrious  nations ; 
nd  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  each,  dread  the 
ompetition  of  the  skill  and  activity  of  those  of  the  other. 
Mercantile  jealousy  is  excited,  and  both  inflames,  and  is 
bself  inflamed,  by  the  violence  of  national  animosity: 
Lnd  the  traders  of  both  countries  have  announced,  with 
U  the  passionate  confidence  of  interested  falsehood,  the 
ertain  ruin  of  each,  in  consequence  of  that  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade,  which,  they  pretend,  would  be  the 
nfallible  effect  of  an  unrestrained  commerce  with  the 
>ther. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe  of  which  the 
,pproaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been  foretold  by 
he  pretended  doctors  of  this  system,  from  an  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade.  After  all  the  anxiety,  however, 
vhich  they  have  excited  about  this,  after  all  the  vain 
Lttempts  of  almost  all  trading  nations  to  turn  that  balance 
n  their  own  favour  and  against  their  neighbours,  it  does 
lot  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe  has  been  in  any 
respect  impoverished  by  this  cause.  Every  town  and 
X)untry,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they  have  opened 
;heir  ports  to  all  nations,  instead  of  being  ruined  by  this 
tree  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the  commercial  system 
wrould  lead  us  to  expect,  have  been  enriched  by  it.  Though 
there  are  in  Europe,  indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  some 
respects  deserve  the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  country 
which  does  so.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches  the  nearest 
bo  this  character  of  any,  though  still  very  remote  from  it ; 
and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only  derives  its  whole 
wealthy  but  a  great  part  of  its  necessary  subsistence,  from 
foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has  already 
been  explained,  very  different  from  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  which,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  necessarily  occasions  the  prosperity  or 
decay  of  every  nation.  This  is  the  balance  of  the  annual 
produce  and  consumption.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been  observed,  exceeds 
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that  of  the  asaual  coiiBumption,  the  capital  of  t 
niuBt  annuallj-  increase  in  proportion  to  this  esc 
aociety  ia  this  case  Uvea  within  its  revenue,  and  what  is' 
annuaUy  sared  out  of  its  reTeaue,  ia  naturaUy  added  to 
its  capital,  and  employed  so  as  to  increase  still  further  the 
annual  produce.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annmJ, 
produce,  on  the  contrary,  fall  short  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption, the  capital  of  the  society  must  ajiuually  decajl 
in  proportion  to  thia  deficiency.  The  eipence  of  the  society 
in  this  case  exceeds  its  revenue,  and  necessarily  eucroachi» 
upon  its  capitaL  Its  capital,  therefore,  must  necessaril; 
decay,  and,  Ix^ether  with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of  liui 
annual  produce  of  its  indastry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  is  entinlj 
different  from,  what  is  called,  the  lialaace  of  trade. 
might  take  place  in  a  nation  which  had  no  foreign  trade, 
but  which  was  entirely  separated  from  all  the  world.  It 
may  taie  place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  wealth,  population,  and  improTemeut  may  be  either 
gradually  increasing  or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  may  he  con- 
stantly in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is  called  the 
balance  of  trade  be  generally  against  it.  A  nation  may 
import  to  a  greater  value  than  it  es]>orts  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, perhaps,  together;  the  gold  and  silver  which  come* 
into  it  during  all  this  time  may  be  all  immediately  sent 
out  of  it ;  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually  decay,  different 
sorta  of  paper  money  being  substituted  in  its  place,  and 
even  the  debts  too  which  it  contracts  in  the  piincipal 
nations  with  whom  it  deals,  may  be  gradu&lly  increasing; 
and  yet  its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may,  during  the 
same  period,  have  been  increasing  in  a  much  greater  pri> 
portion.  The  state  of  our  North  American  colonies,  and 
of  the  trade  which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,'  may 
serve  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
supposition. 

'  This  parasraph  wu  wrllten  in  tbe  y eftr  1775. 
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Heslod,  Callimachiis  and  Theognb 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.    51. 

Haffmum'I  Tales.  The  Saapiot 
Breihren.     Trans,  by  Ijeut^Cokad 


Xalmal 


a  vols. 
BoefC'S     Expcnmcato]     and 

Philosophy.     5,. 
HolSoln'a  Danes  of  Death  i 


HomiT.    Trans,  by  T.  A.  BoddCf.  1 

Pope's  Transtalion.  Wia  Flu- 
man's  niustraiinns,    a  vols.  51.  cMh. 

— —   Cowper's    Translation,      a  nifc 

Hoopor'a  Waterloo.    31.  6d, 
Horace.    Smart's  Traoslalion,  k«eA 

by  Buckley.     31.  6rf.  1 

Hugo's  Dramatic  Works.     Trans.  If 

Mrs.  Crosland  and  F.  L.  SlmiSL.  y.  U 

HenianL     Trans,  by  Mis.  Crc* 

Poems.   Trans,  byvatjonswiilas. 

Col!ectedbyJ.H.L.WiIUams.  jr.Si 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  Trans,  by  Otlfc 
Paul,  and  Dallas.  4  vols.  31.  &/.  eicti. 
and  I  vol  sr. 

Personal  Narrative  of  his  Tmwfc. 

Trans,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols.    SJ.  aiA. 

Views  of  Nature.     TtaM.  by  Olrf 

and  Bob  a.    51. 
HumpbTSFB'  Coin  Collector's  Kfaimsl 

a  vols.     51.  each. 
HttQKUy.  History  of.    31.  6d. 
Hunt's  Poetry  of  Science.    51. 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs.     31.  6d. 
India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.    51, 
tngulph's  Chroniclo.     51. 
IivlQE    (Washington).      ComrdrU 

Works.     IS  voK    31,  6d.  each;  a 

in  iB  voK  u.  each,  and  a  vols.  U.U- 

Life  and   LeUeis.     By  TtanL     I 

Irving,     a  vols.     3s.  6d,  atch.  I 

iBOCratM.     Tians.    by  J.    H.  Rn&     I 

James'  Life  of  Richard  Cofur  de  Mob.      ' 


aoiIN'S  LIBRARIES. 


(Mrs.)  Shakespeare's    Hero- 
r.  6rf. 
K)     Anecdotes  of  Dog;.     51. 
■m  {T.  H.)    Mfmoita  of  the  Court  of 
England  luider  the  Stuuts.     3  vols. 


.     3  nob.     31,  dd.  e 

.JoBephnB.    Whision's  Tmnslalion,  re- 

■  vised  by  Re».  A.  R.  Shilleio.    svols. 
3J.  (,d.  each. 

'  Joyae'B  Scienlific  Dialogues.    51. 
i  JnfeM-Browne'i  Handbook  of  Physical 
,      Geology.    71.  6rf.     Hanrtbook  of  His- 
1      torical  Geology,     hs.     The  Building 
'      of  ths  British  Isles,     ^s.  bd. 

Julian  the  Emperor.     Trans,  by  Rev. 
I      C  W.  King.     51. 

JtmluB'a  Letters.     Woodfall's  Edition, 
1,      revised,     a  vols.     31.  W.  each. 

■  JortlnCoTTielins  Nepos.and  Eutropiiis. 
\      Trana.  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.     51. 

I  jUTenal,   Persiiis.  Sulpida,  and    Lu- 
;     idlius.    Trans,  by  L.  Evans.    51. 
^nfB  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Trans. 
|,      by  J.  M.  i}.  Meiklejohn.     51- 

I  Prolegomena,  &c    Trans,  by  E. 

1,       Belforl  &X.     51. 


I       U  Schmii 

\  Sdd  On  Man,     31.  dd. 

V  SlAf  On  Animals,     a  vols.     y.  each. 
J  Knlght'B  Knowledge  is  Power.    51. 

La,  Fontaine'a  Fables.      Trans,  by  E. 
1       Wright.     31.  fid. 

V  LsmaxtliiB'B  History  of  (he  Girondists. 
I       Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3  vols.  jr.  6rf. 

\ Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in 

I       France.      Trans,    by    Capt    Rafter. 
I       4  vols.     3J.  6rf.  each. 

P  French  Revolution  of  1848.  31.6^. 

I    lunb'B    Essays    of  Ella  and   EUana. 

\    Memorialsnnd  Letters.  Talfourd's 

Edition,  revised  by  W.   C.   HazlilL 
3  vols,     3J,  6i  each. 
.-' —  Specimensof  theEnglLshDr^matic 
■     iteuoflJieriajearEliiabelh.  3i,6A 


Lanzt'B  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 
TratiB.  by  T.  Roscoe.   3  vols.   31.  6rf. 

tappenbarg'i  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  Trans,  by  B, 
Thorpe,     2  vols.     3J.  61/.  each. 

LecttireB  on  F 
and  Fuseli. 

Leonardo  te  Tlnd'a  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing.    Trans,  by  ].  F.  Rigand.     5r. 

Lepeiua'  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  Trans. 


ly  Barry,  Opfe 


byL 


and  J,  1 


Hor 


t«BBliig:*B  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Emeit  BeU,  3  vols.  31.  6rf.  each. 
Nathan  the  Wise  and  Minna  von 
Bamhelm.  11.  and  11.  6rf.  Laokoon, 
Dramatic  Notes,  &c  Trans,  by  E.  C. 
Beosley  and  Helen  Zimmem.  31.  6rf. 
Laokoon  separate,     ir.  or  is.  6d, 

UIlr'B  tntroducCioo  lo  Aalrolngy. 
(Zadkiel.)     y. 

livy.  Trans,  by  Or,  SpiUan  and  others. 
4  vols.     5J.  each. 

Locke's  Philosophical  Works.  (J.  A.' 
St,  |ohn).     a  vols.     31.  bd.  raiSi, 

Lile,     By  Lord  King,     31.  &t 

LodKe'a  Portraits.     8  loK     51.  each. 

Longtellow'B  Poetical  and  Prose  Worki 


each. 
Pharsalia.      Trans,  by  H.  T. 

St- 
I    Dialogties.      Trans,    by  M. 
ms.     Sj, 

Trans,    by    Rev.    J.   ^ 

LnthWa  Table  Talk.    Trans,  by  W, 

HailitL     31.  6rf. 
■  Autobiography.        (Miehelel). 

Trnns.  by  W.  Hailitt,     31,  6rf. 
UaiililaveUi'B  History  of  Florence.  Ac 

Trans,     sr.  6rf. 
UaJlBt'B  Northern  Antiquities.     51. 


ntell-a 


Excnn 


through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  *c.     51. 

Petrifacdons    and    their   Teachings. 

6j.     Wonders  of  Geology,     a  vols, 

71.  bd.  each. 
Hansonl'i  The  Betrothed,    j 
Mttrt»BoW»Tt3,-ie\a.   \ftws&«ii*^ 
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Majtlal's  EpiEianu.     Tram     71  6d. 

1800-15,      3^  "^ 
tiiaorj  at   [he    Peace.   i8i&'4& 

4  mU,     51.  6^  Each. 
■Utaav  rxOt.    Tiaai  br  Dr.  Giles. 


ts  of  WeUinglon.    ji 
Mciuel^  History  of  Gemaaj.     Tiatis. 

by  Mis.  Horrocks.    3  mis.   y.fuLta. 
mdiad  Angdo  and  RaSwOe.     B; 

Di^ipa  and  Q.  de  Qibdc;.    51. 
Bebdef*  F^eaeb  RerohitioiL    Tiaiu 

UKBaVa  Froidi  Rendnnn.    31.  6J. 
*■  Phitosophj  of  Hisimy.   4  soU. 

I  W<m1i.     IJ.   MoDt- 


BortlilLiTescfiheNartbs.  (Jcscni) 

3  idL     3r.  6dL  ea^L 
HugmiVi  Mcmotials  Of  Hampdn.   7 
0^a»fl  HJaoryof theSar»inw  31M 
Ordmeoi   nta>a.       Tiaes.    br  T 

Fonsto-.      4  nt5.      5L  eack. 
Ovid.     Tians.  b; H.  T.  ROer-    ]i«k 

Tsacal*!    TboR^u.      TraiB.   If  C 
Kes:ui  PauL      31.  6dL 


niu.  br  Rcf .  C  V 
LILSbDleKL   aiA 


BOBN'S  LIBRARIES. 


iUcftl Cyclopaedia.  4V0IS,  3j.6f.ea. 
blj>glot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.    51. 
«pa'B  Poetical  Works.     (Carrulh«3.) 

[J.  S.  Watson.)   a  vols. 


J.  an. 

Toportl 


_  inlns.     Tmns.  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
Cantillon.    ^r.  iid. 
Nnt  (Father.)    Reliques.     St. 
nintlllan'a  Insiiiuies  of  Oratory, 
^Trans-by  Rev.  J.  S.Watson,    a  vols. 


Boswell.  a  vols.  31.  61 
lanka's  History  of  the  Po 
'byE.  Foster.     3  vols.     ; 

—  Latin    and     Teutonic      Nations. 
Tmns.  by  P.  A.  Ashwonh.     jj.  dd. 

—  History    of   Servit      Tiani    by 
■Mrs.  Kerr.     31.  bd. 

•anle's  Insect  Architecture.    (J.  G. 
Wood.)    St. 

ajrnold'a   Discourses  and  K^says. 
(Beecliy.)    a  vols.     31.  61C  each, 
ICBTda'B   Political   Economy.      (Gon- 

)     SI- 

Bfihter'R  Levana.  31.  M. 
l*i —  Flower  Fnili  and  Thorn  Pieces. 
(Trans,  by  Lieut. -Lol.  Ewing-  v-  ^' 
'iogv  do  Hoysnden'H  Annals.  Tmns. 
t  by  Dr.  Giles,  a  vols,  y  ^^^li. 
'"  _  Ol  WandoTBT.  TraBB.  by  Dr. 
Giles.     9  vols,     51.  eiich. 

Animal  and   Vegetable    Phy- 

'Ols.     61.  each. 
Ihe  Nineteenth  Cenluty.   (C.A 
Eaton.)    3  vols.     51.  each. 

Leo  X.    3  vols.    y.  td.  each. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.     31.  td. 

History  of.     By  W,  K.  Kelly. 


Pater- 


and   Velleii 


Schiller's  Works.  Including  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Revolt  of  the 
NedierUnds,  Wallensleiii,  William 
Tdl,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Slnsrt,  Maid 


of  Orleans,  Bride  of  Messina.  Robben, 
Fiesco,  Loveand  Intrigue.  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  5port  of  Divinity.  Poems, 
Aesthctical  and  Philosophical  Essays, 
*c.  By  various  translators.  7VQIS. 
31.  6i  each. 

Maty  Stuatt  and  The  Maid  of 

Orleans.     Trans,  by  ].  Mellish  and 


jMegrt  (F.).      Lt 
laneous  Works. 


Miscel- 
Diamatic 


{A.  W.).     Lectures 

Art  and  Literature.     3J,  td. 
fichopeDhauer's  Essays.    Selected  and 

Trans,  by  E.  Belfon  Bax.     51. 
On   the    Fourfold    Root    of    die 

Principle  of  Sufficient   Reason  and 

on  the  WiU  in  Nature,     Tnus.  by 

Mdme.  Hillebrand.     51. 
SchoQw'B   Earth,    Plants,   and   Man. 

Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.     51. 
Ecbumaim'B  Early  Letters.     Timns.  by 

May  Herbert.     3J,  td. 
Reissmann's  Life  of.     TruM,  by 

A.  L.  Alger.     31.  bd. 
S«nBca  on  Benefits,    Trans,  by  Aubrey 

Stewart    y.  6rf. 


-  Mine 


Essa 


s.byA 

51.  each. 
Sberldan'B  Dramatic  Works.     ^  td. 

Hays.     ij.  and  \I.  6d. 

BleiDondl'a  Literature  of  the  Smlb  ol 

Europe.     Trans,    by  T.  Rosooe.    a 

elz  Old  English  Chronicles.    5*. 
Stnltb  (Archdeacon).    Synon)ini  and 

SmlCli  (Adam).      Wealth  of  Nations. 
(Belfort  Bax.)     a  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

Theory     of     Moral    SentioKnls. 

31.  ^. 

(Pye).    Geology 
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WEBSTER'S   INTERNATIONAL   DICTIONARY. 


An  cntirily  Nevj  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  considerably  Enlarged, 

and  reset  in  Nea/  Type. 

Medium  ^to.  mZ  pages,  3500  illustrations. 


In  addition  lo  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  wilh  their  pronunciation, 
mology,  sIlematiTe  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by  qtiolatinnt 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  ■ 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World  j  Vocabulaiies  of  Scripture,  Greeli,  I^lm, 
»nd  English  Proper  Names  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction;  « 
Brief  History  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  o(  Foreign  Qnotalians, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c. ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  ia,om 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseding  (he  issues  of  1847,  1864, 
and  1880,  is  by  &i  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  nndergone  during 
the  sixty-two  yeara  that  it  has  been  before  the  public  Every  page  has  Iwcn 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  novf  published  for  the  first  lime. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 
'We  believe  thai,  alt  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  bat 
existing  English  dictionaiy  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  wmk 
.  .  similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
\_      variety  of  information,  anJ  general  usefulness.' — Guariiiait. 

'The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.' — !fati 
OiierTier. 

'A    magnificent    edition    of   Webster's   immortal    Dictionary,' - 
Telegraph. 

'  A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.'— J'/flJiiljui 
'  A  special  feature  of  the  present  tiook  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravir„ , 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scient^  I 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readably  brief.  It  may  be  enough  to  Fefei 
to  the  article  on  "  Cross."  By  the  use  of  the  little  numbered  diagrams  we  iic 
■pared  vrhat  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  .  •  . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  lo  oveiy  man  of  business,  every  lather  of  a 
family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student — to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  balf-undeistood  word  or  phrase.'— 
,  St.  /anus's  Gaiette. 

Prospecttttes,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 
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